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EESATA, 


ERRATA IN VOL. IT. 


Kicre G after line 4, insert 

will serve to put out fire, umbrellas ’gainst the 

Iieat. 

A ?]iarp hook guides the elephant, the ox and ass we 
beat, 

Disease we cure with doctors’ stuff, the seipent’s bite 
with charms, 

Against the fool, the worst’ of ills, nature provides no 
arms. 

Page 6, note * for Ante, read toI. III. 

20 „ f, last vsord read lanakangi. 

30 a. 1. 15 from bottom, for read to* 

46 a „ 43, /or on read in. 

„ 48 a „ 4,/or peij read pej. 

48 a „ 19, for practical read poetical. 

„ 56 h 10, for or read of. 

„ 75 6, note 91, for -te read 
„ 76 a, 1. 13, dels ]. 

„ 102 b „ 12 from bottom, for Matamadans i 
read Muhammadans. 

„ 107 5 „ 4, for 7oL H. read vol. HI. 

„ 110 a, 1. 28 a, for Gramlus religiosus read 
Acridciheres iristis. 

„ 161 a „ 43,/or Thankawar read Thau- 
tawar. 

161 6 „ 16, /or hurried read handed. 

231 a „ 14, /or mparikovs read 'ir^pTcXovs, 

„ 233 a „ 16,/or Dadhisthala read Dahisthala. 

„ 235 a „ 35,/or S vayaihbhumahakfi.- 
ladeYaread Svayaihbhu- 
mahakaladeva. 

„ 236 6, note, 1. 2, for Kan. Kanbi read Kum. 

Kulambi. 

.. 244 a, 1, 43, for Antikona read A n t i“ 


k 0 n a , 


„ 244 5 

„ 30, for vartiikaMra read vdHiikd- 
hura. 

„ 24.'. n 

„ 51 for ’Ophir read Ophir. 

r, 247 C 

„ 3, after Malidhlidshya insert incerU 
ed commas. 

.. 248 (t 

„ 62, for Mahavanio read Malidvrdiso, 

249 a 

„ 4, after Penelope insert full point. 

V 9. 

„ 24, /or Lassen read you. 

*? 99 

5 , 35 for adyip p-i read adtjd 'pi. 


Page 249 a, line 47, for iahanclianom^ikam read ia- 
hanchanarvfpiham. 

„ 249 h „ 16/o 7* Sakfibda^ read Sakfibda: 

„ „ „ 20 /or regard read regards. 

„ „ „ 42, dele inverted commas h(fore the. 

5 , 250 a „ 13, for Steitz, read Steitz. 

„ „ „ 26 fojT eo read eis. 


« >5 

.. 272 5 
„ 281 a 
„ 2816 
„ 282 5 
303 5 


».311 a 
„ 316 a 
» » S 

» »t 

„ 339 6 

9 » 99 

99 99 


„ 52, after in insert the. 

„ 39, /or other read others. 

„ • 6 from bottom, /or h, g, read Jc, f. 
„ 4, fen- writers read authors.- 
21 for Bhima read Bhimd. 

„ 19 from bottom, for Atallah read 
Atalab. 

99 i 99 j> ftr Saadekab^d read 

Soadatdb&d. 

„ 7, for A.H. 10 read a.h. 1 10. 

„ 10, deh JNTo. 37. 

99 14 ,, >, 38. 

99 99 99 5. 

„ 1,/or to read and. 

„ 10 for Sagargadh read S&gargadh 
„ 2 from bottom, /or J h aine r read 
Thaln er. 


9» « 16,/orPudresyarareadRudresvara. 

„ 340 a, note *, 1. 4, for Acsidotheres read Acri-- 


dotheres (also in the Index). 

>9 >9 b 9, 7, /or Jnsan read Tdran. 

„ dSO i, L 10, /or son of &c, read descendant 
of H. E. Kutb-allaktab Sayyid 

Mnij^mmad Bukh^fri [d, A.ir. 

791]. 

« » 99 13,/or son of &c. read descendant of 

H E. ImS<mHasan &c. [a.h. 39]. 
,9 „ „ 14, lb, for in reality a Shaikh &c. 

read for the merit of the Shaikh 
of the faith, Ma’rtlf of Karkhi 
— [Karkhi is a mahallah in 
Baghdad]. 

358 a, 1. 31, /or KalbSdevi, read ICalbddeTi. 

„ 359 a „ 6, /o?- of MambfideYi, read of Mama- 
lambhuva or Mambadevi. 

99 „ 99 38, jbr Pal sis, read Pal is. 
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A TRANSLATIOir OF THE NITISATAKAM, OR HUNDRED VERSES 
ON ETHICS AND POLITICS, BT BHARTRIHARI. 

BJ PaOF. 0. H. TAWUET, M.A., CALCUTTA. 


fT^HE following traiuslation* is made &om the 
recent edition of Bliartiihari’s Nitisatakcm 
and Yavrigyasatakam bj H&siun&tli Timl^lc 
Telang, M.A., LL.B.t In tbe introduction pre- 
fixed to bis edition he maintains “ the tradition 
of king Bhartnhari’s full authorship of these 
works.” He then arrives at the conclusion that 
onr author flourished about the close of the first 
and the beginning of the second century of the 
Christian era.” It is unnecessary to recapitulate 
bis arguments here, as No. SI. of t'^e Bombay 
Sanskrit Series may he presumed to be in the 
hands of most readers of the AnUqmry. 

I proceed to extract, from Lassen’s IndiscJie 
AUerthumJeunde {yol. 11. p. 11 74) some remarks 
on these poems and their authorship. ” The 
opinion I befwe expressed, that the date of the 
composition of the three hundred short poems 
which by universal tradition are* ascribed to 
Bhartrihari, must be placed before the over- 
throw of the older Gupta dynasty,;!; is of course 
untenable if the passage in which Buddha is 
represented as a tenth incarnation of Vishnn 
really formed part of the original collection, but 
1 have alr^y remarked above that the earliest' 
evidence of the reception of S&bya Muni 
among the incarnations of the Br&hmanic god is 

* The SeuteiKM'of Bhaz^ihui bare alimdr appeared in 
store than one Europeau dx^. Pet. TonBoUen pnbluhed 
a Laiia venion vitii a commentary at Berlin in 1833 ; X>. 
Gr-'anos tranalated vhem into Greek under tite title of 
Ivdticwv UpfSpofut, pnbliahtdby G. K. 

Typeldoe at Athene, 1846 ; and H. Etache gave a French 
venton in 1862.— Bn. 


to he found in an inscription of the tenth centuiy, 
and that the passage in question must therefore 
he regarded as au interpolation. Another al- 
limion, i.e. to thePnrdnasas containmg doctrines 
to which the author attaches no 'value, cannot 
help us to fix his date, as we may understand 
by the expression the older works that passed 
under that title. § I base ‘my opinion that the 
poems in question must be referred to so early 
a period principally upon their great hteraiy 
merits, which render them conspicuous among . 
tile prodnctrons of the Indian muse. They place 
before ns in terse and pithy language the Indian 
'views about the chief a^irations of youth, 
manhood, and old age, about love, about concerns 
with things of this world, and about retirement 
from them into lonely contemplation. They 
contain a rich store of charmihg descriptions 
of lovers and their various states of feeling ; 
of shrewd and pointed remarks about human 
life, about the worth of 'virtue and the evils of 
vice, and of sage reflections on the happiness of 
ascetics, who in their lonely retirement contem- 
plate all things with indifference. On . aeconnt 
of tbe perfect art with which they are composed, 
these short poems are worthy of being ranked 
arncmg the masterpieces of Indian genins. Some 

t The poems are also to be foaod in Eaberlin’s Anthology 
(Calcutta, Thacker & Co., This seems tobe&'e 

edition nm by Professor Iriissen. 

t t.e. bebire the end of the third century after Obnst. 

§ Of which Lasaea supposes tbe present eight?; ? FnrA 
ilsa to be a nfaciiKento. 
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of them are connected in sense, as the deserip- 
m of the aeasons; others form a whole by 
^emselres, and may be most £dy compared to 
mimatnre paintings, as presenting to ns a 
complete picture in the naiToW frame of one 
strophe. As to the tradition that tEeir anthon 
was Bhartrihari, it probably arose from the 
cinmmstancB that, according to one story, he 
is said to have retired to Banafas after he 
resigned the cro?m; for the last hundred in 
the collection of poems attribated to him con- 
tain the praises of a contemplative life, and the 
City of Baniras is mentioned as one in which 
such a life can be profitably spent ; on the other 
hand, as soon asBhartrihari’s authorship 
was generally believed, a strophe in the first 
hundred in which the friithlessness of women is 
censured, and a corse is pronounced on them 
and on the god of love, may well have given 
rise to the notion that he became disgusted with 
kingly power on discovering the ^ithlessness 
of his wife Anangasen^,* and abdicated 
his throne. '' 

Considering the great uncertainty which at- 
taches to Hindu literaty history, we may per- 
laps think it fortunate that there is something 
like a consensus as to the date of these poems. 
Whetdier the author of these yvvficu ^ 
or a sage, a man of the world or a pedant, no 
one can help endorsing Professor Lassen’s 
opinion of their literary merits* Some of them 
are characterized by an epigrammatic point and 
a subacid humour , rarely to be met with in 
Sanskrit literature, and remind ns of the best 
pieces in fh^^ Greek Anthology. 

FIEST SECTION. 

Eternal, Holy Spirit, tree from' bonds of space 
and time, 

VVbose essence is self-knowledge, Thee I cafl to 
bless my rhyme. 

She whom I worship night and day, she loathes 
my TCry sight. 

And on my neighbonr dotes,, who in another 
takes delight ; 

A third she in my humble self nothing bat good 
can sec ; 

Now OTt upon tie ^ 
them, and me ! 


Easy is a fool to manage, easier still a man of 
sense, 

Brahma’s self is foiled by one of little braiiis- 
and great pretence 

Snatch a jewel, if it please you, from the tiger’s 
ravening tL .’oat , 

Cross the ocean, though its billows toss in foam- 
vTeaths round your boat ; 

Fearless twine an angry cobra ' like a garland 
rourd your head ; 

But with fools forbear to argue, — better strive 
to wake the dead , 

If you squeeze with might and main, 

Oil from sand you may obtain ; 

If with parching thfrsfc you burn, 

Some mirage may serve your turn ; 

If you wander far and wide,’ 

Rabbits’ horns may gi*ace your side ; 

Bat you’ll never —trust my rule — 

Please a headstrong, bumptious fool . 

AS well attempt to pierce with fiowera- the 
diamond of the mine, 

As well attempt wjch honey-drops to sweeten* 

* ocean’s brine, 

As well ^ bind with lotus-bands the lord of 
forest herds, t 

As strive to lead in wisdom’s ways the bad with 
sugared words. 

When the Creator made the dolt, 

He left him not without his bolt ; 

That fool shows best the wise among 
Who-strokes his beard and holds his tongue. J 

When but a little I had learned, on my own 
partial eyes 

I seemed a perfi^t Solon and immeasurably wise ; 

Bat when a little higher I had climbed in 
wisdoDpi’s school, 

The fevrer-fit was orer and I knew myself a 
fool. 

See that pariaJt making off therf with a filthy 
gi*easy bone. 

How he’ll mumble and enjoy it when he finds 
himself alone ! 

Not if Indra’s self reproved him would he blush 
and leave his treat, 

For the mean abhor , no meanness if it only yield 
tiiem meat. 


namo {host 


t Compare tlie epigram of — ~ 

nar T.r aVatderof ^powpirorof *’ots 

^ovov fvrowjrrar ^dSot d.«rxp!iraTor. 
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From Heaven to vSiva’s Itead, and tlience to 
Himalaya’s snows, 

To India’s plain, thence to the main, the sacred 
Ganges flows — 

A sad descent ! bat rivers go astray, like fool- 
ish men, 

From heaven’s crown they tarable down, and 
never rise again. 

Deem him who verse and music scorns 
A beast without the tail and horns ; 

What though he never feed on grass, 

I hold him none the less an ass. 

Those slaves who neither fast nor give, 
Onjust, unthinking, idle live, 

Are beasts, though meu by right of birth. 
Unwieldy burdens, cumbering earth. 

I’d sooner live in mountain caves with, lions, 

. bears, .and apes, 

Than dwell in Indra’s heavenly halls with 
bi^inless human shapes, 

{Here chids the section devoted to the censure of 
fools.) 


SECOND section: 

Here folloics the prdise of the ivlse man. 

Kings in whose country tuneful bards are found 

Naked and starving, tliough for lore renowned. 

Are voted dullards by all men of sense ; 

Poets are ever lords, though short of pence, 

And he who spams the diamond’s flawless ray * 

Himself dcgi*ades, not that he flings away. 

Those who possess that treasure which no thief 
can take away, 

Which, though ou suppliants freely spent, in- 
creaseth day by day, 

A source of inward happiness which shall out- 
last the earth — 

To them e’en kings should yield the palm, and 
own their higher worth. 

Scorn not those sages who have scaled the 
topmost heights of truth, 

Nor seek to bind their might with bands of 
straw, 

For lotus-strings will never hold in awe 

Th’ infuriate sovereign of the herd, drunk wit 
the pride of youth. 


Heaven, if the swan, deserve no quarter, 

May drive him from his lotus-bower, ' 

But cannot take away the power 
By which he severs milk fl'om water."** . 

Neither rings, bright chains, nor bracelets, per- 
fumes, flowers, nor well- trimmed hair, 

Grace a man like polished language, th’ only 
jewel he should wear. 

Knowledge is man’s highest beauty, knowledge 
is his hidden treasure, 

Chief of earthly blessings, bringing calm con- 
tentment, fame, and pleasure ; 

Friends in foreign lands procuring, love of 
mighty princes earning ; 

Man is bnt a beast without it : sucli a glorious 
god is Learning. 

Better silence far than speaking, 

Worse are kinsmen oft than fire. 

There’s no balm like friendly coruisel, 

There’s no enemy like ire, 

Rogues have keener teeth than vipers. 

Brains outweigh the miser’s hoard, 

Better modesty than jewels', 

Tuneful lyre than kingly sword. 

Ever liberal to kinsmen, to the stranger ever 
kind, 

Ever stem to evil-doers, ever frank to men of 
mind, 

Ever loving to the virtuous, ever loyal to the 
crown, 

Ever brave against his foemen, ever honouring 
the gown, 

Womankind distrusting ever-^uch the hero I 
would see, — 

Such uphold the world in order ; without them 
’twoald cease to be. 

What blessings flofv jfrom converse with the wise! 

Ail dulnoss leaves us, truth we learn to prize, 

Our hearts expand with consciousness of worth, 

Our minds eularge, onr glory fills the earth. 

Those bards of passion who unfold 
The secrets of the heart. 

Their glory never groweth old, 

Nor feels Death’s fatal dart; 

A duteous son, a virtuous wife, a lord to kind- 
ness prone, 

A loving friend, a kinsman true, a mind of 
cheerful tone, 


* According to Dr. Eielhom o&tiha Pemchatanera. J. p. L 10, t is otily the heavenly sw&ns that p^Wscss this power. 
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A iandsome shapt a well-filled pivse, a soul- 
illumined :&>ce, 

Are tHeirs on whom great Hari smiles, and 
sheds pecaliar grace. 

Abstinence fiom sin. of bloodshed, and from 
speech of others’ wives, 

Tmth and open-handed largess, love for men of 
holj lives, 

Freedom from desire and avarice,'— such the 
path that leads to bliss, 

Path which every sect may travel, and the 
simple cannot miss. * 

Cowards shriiik from toil and peril, 

Vulgar sonls attempt and foil ; . 

Men of mettle, nothing daunted. 

Persevere till they prevail. 

Not to swerve from truth or mercy, not for life 
to stoop to shame ; 

From the poor no gifts accepting, nor from men 
of evil frme ; 

Lofty frith and prond submission, — who on 
Fortune’s giddj ledge 

Firm can tread this path of duty, narrow as the I < 
sabre’s edge ? ^ 

(Sere ends ihe section devoted to the jovaise of the I ^ 
lews man.) 


Dogs fawn on those who bring them meat 
And ^ovel whimpering at their feet 
With upturned throat, and wag their tails in 
gamesome mood, 

But the huge elephant erect 
Bates not one jot of self-respect, 

And after thousand coaxings deigns to tastahis 
food. 


THIfiD SECTION. 

The praise of self respect and valour. 

Worn -with ImHger, &mt and feeble, $honi of 
glory and of Jwwer, 

Still tte king of beasta is kingly, eren to his 
dying hour ; 

Will he gra^e on hay like oxen P No, he longs 
to meet once more * 

Tnsk-anned elephants in battle, and to drink 
taeiT spouting gore, 

a dry and gristly conr’s-bone* to a loir- 
bred cur-to gnaw, 

straight he tail .de%hted, thongh it 

cannot fill his maw. ^ 


In this revolving wwld the dead 
Are ever born again, 
le But he is truly bom whose race 
By him doth praise attain. 

Two paths are open to the proud, 

As to the woodland flowers. 

Which flourish high above the crowd, 

Or wither in the bowers. 

9 Halm spares the lesser planets. 

As unworthy of his might, 

1 But he wreaks his lawful vengeance 
On the lords of day and night. 

On Hs hood the serpent gesha doth this triple 
I world uphold, 

On the broad back of the tortoise he lies stretch- 
ed in many a fold, 

On the ocean’s breast the tortoise like a speck 
eludes the sight : 

Who in thought can limit greatness, or set 
bounds to Nature’s might ? 

Better had the mount Maiijaka borne the bmnt 
of Indra’s ire. 

Than thus plunged beneath the ocean severed 
fi'ora his sorrowing siro :t 
Though he saved unharmed his pinions from 
I the blazing thunilor-stone, 

Yet he mourns with all his waters for his self- 
abandoned throne, 

. The sun.gom touched by Heaven’s rays, 

Though void of sense, is all ablaze ; 

How then can men of spirit brook 
A follow-mortal’s scornful look ? 

A lion’s wbelp will boldly face th’ earth-shaking 
tnonareh’s rage, 


without 


monamhs smite, . ‘^rest- 

scorns to 

■waive his proper right. ' 

if aat » speci-nm 


gard of age. 

(Mere ends Ihe praise of self. respect and valour.) 
he eontinued.y 

edm^wd have been 

to tlio X’orHy of h a r iVofewor 

t HimiilAin ^ ^ ^harf nhari'Hpoema. 

monntaiu that M a j n A Jc a \s;n» the only 

monaTojn that c*(waped ita win«i clipfx^d by Jndra. 




ctrif 
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TREE AND SERPENT WORSHIP. 

BY CAPT. J. S. P. MACKEN-ZIB, MAISUB COMMISSION. 


Round abottii Bangalor,. more especially to- 
wards the L.ii Blgh and Petd, — as the native 
town is called, — three or more stones are to be 
found together, having representations of ser- 
pents carved upon them, and of which the ac- 
companying sketch will give some idea. These 
stones are erected always nnder the sacred fig- 
tree by some pious person, whose means and 
piety determine the care and finish with which 
they are executed. 

Judging from the number of these stones, 
the worship of the serpent appears to be more 
prev^ent in the Bangalor district than in 
other parts of the province I have seen 
stones like No. 16 in other parts of Maisnr, bnt 
their appearance would lead one to think that 
in the present day they are not worshipped, 
while those in the immediate vicinjty of Ban- 
galor are often adorned with saffron, &e. I have 
been' able to learn but little about these stones. 
No priest is ever in charge of them. There is 
no objection to men doing so, but, from custom 
or for some reason — ^perhaps because the ser- 
pent is supposed to confer fertility on barren 
women — the worshipping of these stones, which 
takes place during the Ga^^i feast, is confined 
to women of all Hindu classes and creeds. 

In fig. 1, a represents a seven-headed cobra* 
and is called Su bra many a. 6, a female, 
the lower portion of whose body is. that of 
a snake. She is called Mu dam a, and is 
the principal and .^lost important figure in the 
group. 6 represents two serpents entwined, 
the children of c. These three representations 
are necessary to a complete and orthodox group. 

These stones, when properly erected, ought to 
bo on a. built-up stone platform facing the 
rising sun ; and under the shade of two pipal 
'(ficus rdigiosa) trees — male and female 
growing together, and wedded by ceremonies 
iu every respect the same as in the case of 
human beings— close by and growing in the 
^me platform a nmb (margosa) Q,nd hilpatrdf 
(a kind of wood-apple), which are supposed to 
be living witnesses of the marriage. The expense 
of performing the marriage ceremony is too 
heavy for ordinary persons, and so we generally 
find only one pipal and a nimb on the platform. 


By the common people these'two are supposed 
to represent man and wife. 

The reason given to me for the nirnb and hiU 
patrd trees being selected as witnesses proves 
that the Saivite religion is in some manner — 
and this is farther borne out by the lingam 
being engraved on a and 6— -connected with 
this form of tree and serpent worship. 

The fruit of the nithb and hilpairct is the 
only one which in any way resembles a liugam, 
and by placing the fruit of either of these trees 
on the leaf of the p^pal, which represents the 
ycmi, you have a fair representation of an 
entire lingam. 

The custom among Brahmans, still acted up 
to, that under certain ciroxunsfcances men must 
marry plants, is curious. If a BrAhmau is 
desirous of taking to himself a third wife, he goes 
through the marriage cerempay correctly, but ab- 
breviated in details, with a yeMe gida (Aristolo*. 
chit ihiiea). This is looked upon as the third 
marriage ; after the ceremony has been com- 
pleted the yekke gidi is cub down and,' burnt. 
The man is now free, without fear of evil con- 
sequences, to wed the woman who is nominally 
his fourth wife. 

This custom owes its origin not to tree- 
worship, but to the belief that the number three 
is an'unlucky one. By burning the third wife . 
all bad luck is averted. 

It sometimes happeuB that the elder brother, 
not having come across a suitable wife, is still 
unmarried when the younger brother wishes to 
get married. Before the younger can do so, 
however, the elder goes through the ceremony of 
marriage with a plantain tree, which is afterwards 
cut down, and the younger is then free to wed. 

The privileges of chewing betel-nut, wear- 
ing flowers in the hair, using sandalwood paste 
on the body, and tying up the cloth behind in a 
particular manner, are confined to married men 
only. By going through the ceremony of mar* ' 
riage with a plantain tree, the unfortunate 
bachelor who cannot get a wife is entitled to 
exercise all the coveted privileges. 

Note i?y tiis Editor. 

All over Western and Southern India we find 
the serpent more or less venerated, and a coUcc- 


This stone was about 4y feet high. 


t Cratasva religiosa ? — Bd. 
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2 . One of the Belgam inscriptions refers to- 
tlie rebaiiding of the south-east wali of the 
Fort of* that place in the a.h. 1043 , or a.d. 
1633 - 34 . 

Cjijb j 

tjjl eiJU-j Aj 

oj-s* 3 ^^ 4 -^ 

J- vjtji 

0 Opmer ! The Fort having laen destroyed 
by the mim, it loas again made strong and 
firm. It was entirely renovated at the time of 
’Abdul Husain, the p^oirerfuL xi reeJeou i ng 
according to the date of the IlijraJi was ivriitcn 
doton : I'uoio it to he the year 1043 .* Written hy 
\ihdul \U::. 

The metro is Matiqdrib ; but the 5 ih hemi- 
stich alone is sciliuK 

3 . til the N.K. wall of Belg'm Port, Hr. 
Burgess found another inscri])iioii, of which ho 
Las sent me a ]>hotognvph. It consists of three 
distichs, liub.i'i metre ; but the third heinistich 
coiiiains one syllable too much. 

The inscription shows that the foundation of 
the walls was laid in a. h. 1 ) 37 , or A. lk 1530 - 31 , 
by Ya’tplb ’Ah* Khan. 

5 l* J*S, JJ 

jf J^U| 

oi? JSjaA 

3 ^ j| 

Yd'quh *Alz Khd/it who is a joy to the heart, 
nnd hy tahusa hvnevolvnce the house of the soul 
is prosperotis, laid the foundation of the tcall of 
the Fort in Htrvugih^firm like the wall of Alemn- 
r/«r. 'J^he date of ih hring hnllt was iwpressed 
by a sage in the wtinU * a rather strong wallf as 
has been mentioned hy all people* 

The date lies in <lu; wtirds dhrdri qxtptar, 

• A.l>. Mr. Stok**'? only alhnl<'s tolliw inK(*ri])<ion, 

but j:iv«'s ibe dale nt a.o. irvUI. Sh»i» Hisforicat Art^ounf 
c / Hi fi lU'hjn ,l by II , .h Slokrs. M .C. S., )> 10. Kn. 

*\ From lbi« iim'Tiitiioa Mr. Stokes inlVrs “that tbi* 
wll was (•ompl*‘b‘tl nim*|«*i»n y**rir.s at’Wr A«twl Kbut tir^t 

Koi |K»MC 5 aiou o£ Bclsuh, it',^ I believe, this sWuccoui- 


: - - 

which give 937 a. ii. The cenneeted wanting 
dilshud and junydd in the first and last hemi- 
stichs is unusual .t 

4 . The fourth is a photograph of an inscrip- 
tion from Guibarga, halfway up the bastion, 
W'here the great gun lies. 

p\ j^ 3 ? 31 

^ jS OJ Jt hi 

j •pp. ALm ^ 

U.'U“ ^ 

This bastion of tuc Xi^gaz GiinX was erected in 
the reign of Ahid Muzaff.tr lb rd hi m ’A di I shah 
by Barak Malik and Malik Sutidal,^ in 1034 
[a.d. 1624 - 25 ]. 

The spelling y-b .foj. wy is rather unusual. 
The three lettem c;, u*^ auwl J below the 
final words fill up a vacant space, bat have no 
meaning. * 

5 . The fifth inscription was discovered by 
Mr. Bui'gjss in 1833 on a ruined \V’ilv, or well, at 
Siddliapar, and is mentioned by him in his Kotos 
of a Visit toUnjardf, p. 72 . liis tracing enables 
me to giro a correct reading and translation : — 

i.KC,s AS* ^Ivj 

jyii Ajiu 

djj ^tJLIwC 

IM- 

yu dlh CaI? 

I J 

AiJ| Jik) A-vlf 

God is Great! 

The building of this Bdl {tutll) was success- 
fully completed in the tiuio when the town of 
Sifpur was the jdyir of ike seion of nvhiliiy 
3 lirzd Muhammail Anwar, son of the ivvt lleni 
Nawdli A'zam Khan, under the superintendence 
of Ildji IsmuU aUShartf, son of Ildji Bakhiydr, 
in the. blessed vioath of Ranuizdn 1010 [Ap/il 
1601 A 0 ]. And with G nl rests ike guidance 
to the right road, although there arc that deviate 
from it [Qorun, xvi. 9 J. 

iu«»nuimt4\s its ciunnlolkm.” Ulistorical .Ic'Ciutui, ut i;nv.. 
p. 2 ’| ) Kn. ^ 

X I’bi.s has rolon'iice tt> the liuj;o Ir^sd guu wluoU siiii 

ol-.Ksc V>.v. Ka. 

§ Th» nntiuN of i\o buildora uro eucli a» arc givou to 
KuuuiLc aad lluUhSti. 
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lionofthe scalpturad repr'eszjnta^iox^o: the many ' traiiaons, baliefs* and rites connected Trith 
fonns employed co.iId not fail to b3 interesting, i them would be specially interesting. 

Sketches of a rarieties o: serpent images . The following notice of the 'worship of the 
are given in the Rsprrt on the Archreylojtc it : living Scrrpent is given by Dr. Cornish, in the 
Sicrve'j of Wei^terr. Li2’'2 for last- season; and I UepM of tha Ceti?us of the Madras Presidencj/, 
from these Sgs. 3, o, and 6 are taken. Fig. 2 is | iS7i (vol. 1. pp. 105-6) :*~‘’‘In many places, 
from a village in the BelgAm district ; Figs. 3 : he says, ‘‘‘the living serpent is to this day 
and 5 are from a photograph of six sculptured : sought oat and propitiated. About two years 
stones in the principal temple at Slride-Manauli, | ago, at li'sjaruandri, I came upon an old . ant- 
on the 31 ilaprabh i, of* which two are carved • hill by the side of a public road, on which was 
with nine ugures each of Hindu dHV<is or gods. | placed a modem stone representation of a cobra, 
seated in a line, and another bears a figure of ; and the ground all around was stuck over with 
a single hooded snake, a fourth of n pair — the j pieces of wood carved very rudely in the shape 
male with three hoods and the female wdth | of a snake. These were the offerings left by 
one ; uhe ff ilih (fig. 3) had a single snake with i devotees, at the abode taken up by an old 
seven heads (one of them broken otf) very- ! snake, who occasionally would come out of his 
neatly carved in a compact porphyritic slab, — j hole, and fe^st on the milk, eggs, and ghee left 
each head has a eras?, and over the whole is j him by his adorers. 

the chattri or umbrella, embleniatic of so- | Around this place I saw many women who 
vereignty ; the sixth (fig. 5) has a pair of j had come to make their prayei*s at the shrine, 
crested snakes, the male only with its hood j If they chanced to see the cobra, I was assured- 
expanded. Xo. 4 is from a stone at AihoUi or I *that the omen was to be interpreted favourably, 
Aiwaiii,^ farther down the same river, in the ' and that their prayers for progeny would be 
Dhnrwad zilii; and N*©. 6is from the door-jamb ! granted. There is a place also near Vaisfirpadi, 
of a deserted temple at Huli, not far from ITanauli. | close to lladras, in which the worship of the 
At Than, in Kathiawcid, is a temple of j living snake draws crowds of votaries, who make 
‘ Bashanji,’ as Sesha JTarayana is locally called. | holiday excursions to the temple (generally 
The principal image is a three-headed cobra on Sundays) in the hope of seeing the snakes 
with two smaller monocephalous ones — one on which are preserved in the temple grounds ; 

each side — carved on the same slab. To the and probably so dong as the desire of offspring 
spectator’s right of them is a figure of Vishnu | isa leading characteristic of the Indian people, 
In the human form, with four arms; while on, and so long will the worship of the serpent, or of 
In fix)nt of the altar on which the images are snake-stones, be a popular cult. In all pro- 
placed are saligrumas and Ganich shells. A com- bability the snake-stones were cri^nally set up 
rnon votive offering at this shrine seems to be a in commemoration of a living snake,' formerly 

i-epresentalion of the three snakes in alto-rilievo tenanting the spot. In most places the stones 

are to be counted by the dozen, or score ; and, 
judging from the modem practice, as I saw 
it myself at Rajamandri, they were probably set 
prevails among the K a t h i s , similar shrinos up in fulfilment of vows, and in remembrance 
nre doubtless to be met with in many places of blessings flowing to the donors through snake- 
I'hroogliout the peninsula ; and an account of the 'worship.” 

PERSIA^T IXSCRIPTIONS FR03I BELG.bi, SAMPGAM, GXJLBARGA, 

AND SIDDHAPUR. 

BT H. BLOCHilANX, M.A., CALCUTTA ItfABEASAH. 

-Mr. Burgess some time ago serxt mo tracings | 1. The inscription from the Sampgaihf 

of several Muhamma jlau inscriptions at BelgAih, ' Alosque is of no interest. It only contains 
Sdmpg.lm, Gulbirga, ami Sildhapur. I now j throe Qoran verses, viz. Surah lxi, IS, xii. 64, 
give mr readings and tmiisbtions. ! and vi, IGI. 

• p. 30?. f Sco Jnd, Ant vol. I, p. 7^ J S7.mpg5zh k a village to the^oath-eaefc of Belg&ih. 


on a flat earthenware tile. Xear tjie same town 
is a shrine of B a n d x a X il ga , t where there 
Is an imago but no temple. As snake-worship 
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YamlUchii^ Maksabntm^ Kashfdirt^ Tahyunus^ 
Azarfaiyunus^ -YuwunishuSf and ike name of 
their dog is Qitmir. 

The ncriier is Luffullah. 

2fawab A’zam Kk.in is batfcer known under lus 
full name, Khan i A’zam Mirzu ’Aziz 
Kokab, of whom the reader will find a 
biographical note in my Am (translation^ p. 32-5). 
He was long employed in Gujarat. Mirzfi 
iluh ammad Anwar was his fifth son {Aitiy j 
p. 328). Mr. Burgess also ascribes the digging 1 
or repair of the Khan- Saro war near Patan to j 
Anwar’s &.ther (Visit to Gujarat^ p. 91). 

The names Y a zn 1 1 k h A. , <fec., in the end of | 
the inscription are the names of the Askdb i Kahfy | 


‘ the Lords of the cave*’ who form the subject 
of the xviiith surah of the Qordn. The * Lords 
of the Cave’ are well known to us under the 
name of “the Seven Sleepers.” The origin 
of the legend is given in Gibbon’s History^ 
chap. Ixxiii (end of voL III Bohn’s edition).* 
The dog Q i t m i r , was wdth the seven 
in the cave, and is much respected by Muham- , 
madans. Sa’di mentions him in the Gulistdn ; 
and his name and those of his masters are often 
written on amulets as a powerful protection 
against loss or destruction. Hence the occur- 
rence of their names in this inscription, w'hich 
served both as a historical record and as a 
talisman. 


MALIFATTAISL 

BY COL. E. YULE, C.B., PALERMO. 


My friend ^Ir. Burnell, in his Essay on the 
Pahlavt Inscriptions of S India, has incidentally 
expressed an opinion that the town of Majil.ip- 
pur, or San Thome, is the Mali fat tan of some 
of the Muhammadan medical writers. f 

Though I have often tried, I have nev'cr been 
able to arrive at any St^tisfactory conclusion on 
this point; and Mr. Burnell’s view is perhaps 
expressed too positively. I will here put down 
all tlic data known to me. 

First as to the old name of San Thome. — 
The present form M ay i 1 a p p u r is, I ima- 
gine, accommodated to the long-popular cty- 
mology ‘ Peacock-Town.’ Mr. Burnell thinks the 
proper name was probably Malaippuram, 
Mount-Town.’ 

Marco Polo gives no name to the city. He 
calls it a certain little town, having no great po- 
pulation, and frequented by few traders. Neither 
is any name given to it by Friar John of Monte 
Corvino, afterwards Archbishop of Cambaluc, 
who, on bisway to China (circa 1202-93), spent 
some time in the vicinity and buried a comrade, 
Fr. Nicolas of Pistoia, in tlio Church of St. 
Thomas. The first traveller, as far as- 1 know, 
to name the place, is JohuMarignolli, about the 
middle of the 14th century, wlio calls it M i ^a- 
p o 1 5 s , but who liad, I suspect, heard the 
peacock etymology , for he mentions the peacocks 
particularly in connexion with the legend of the 


Apostle’s death. The Catalan Map, executed 
about 1375, gives Mi rap or. Nicole Conti, 
according to different readings, M a 1 p u ri a , 
i M a 1 p u 1 i a , and M a 1 e p o r . Barbosa, soon 
I after 15U0, has M a y 1 a p u r , M a i 1' a p u r, and 
I 11 ale pur; with De Barros, Couto, and the 
Portuguese of their age, it takes the form 
Mcliapor. In Fia Paolino, again, we find 
“>Iailapuri,orMailapuram , — City of 
Peacocks.” 

Then for M a 1 i f a 1 1 a n. This is mentioned 
byEashiduddin,in his notices of Malabar, 
as one of tlie ports belonging to Sundar 
l^andi Devar, — “ F a 1 1 a n , M a 1 i f a 1 1 a n , 
and Kayal,”a.s well as in Wassafs edition 
of the same notices.J And Abulfeda names 
Manifattan, probably the same place, as a 
city on the coast of Malabar. 

Other notices seem very rare. That of Friar 
I Jordanus, who* was a Catliolic Missionary in 
I Western and South India, and on his return to 
Europe was named by the Pope Bishop of 
Columbumor Quilon in 1328, is remarkable* 
Naming tlic kingdoms of India that he was a<N 
quainted with after M o Ic b a r, where the pepper 
grows, come.s Singuyli (or Cranganore), and 
then Colurabum, “ the king of which is called 
Lingua, but liis kingdom Mohcbar.§ There 
is also the king of M o 1 o p h a t a m, whose king, 
dom is called M o 1 e p o r, wlicro pearls arc taken 


* (/iiiif. FmuhjTvh^ifi tics (}rUnl,<. 111. 
t istL Avt. vol. flf. jj. 

I ' • P - «». aixl III. p. S2. .li^roganling engnoona nadinir*. 

§ 1 will iiut digrciiB on Uiu cunous aud {luriileicuig glatomutit. ° 
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in infinite quantities.” The name re-appears 
in the Papal records in connexion with the 
nomination of Jordanus, .the Pope inrtwo letters 
commending the new Bishop to the Christians 
•of Colnmbum, and ‘‘to the whole body of 
Christian people dwelling inMolephata nu”* 

The only other notice that I can find is in 
the* interesting memoranda of Joseph the 
I n d i a n of Cranganore {chca 1 500) published 
in the Novus Orhis. After noticing the former 
trade of the Chinese (incdlae CatTiii) with 
Calicut, and their abandonment of that port 
on account of the king’s ill-treatment of them, 
he, goes on : “ Post hoc adivere nrbem 31 a i la- 
p e t a m , quae urbs paret regi Naraindo ; regio 
respicit orientem, et distat ab Indo flumine 
milliaribus xe. Ibi nunc sua exercent mcrci- 
monia.” 

The statement about the Indus is perplexing,t 
but the eastern aspect, and the subjection to 
the Narsingha, or king of Vijiiyanagar, show 
tliat the place was on the Coromandel coast- 
Joseph, however, does not mean St- Thomas’s, 
for in another passage he speaks of that as 
M i 1 a p a r , “ urbs . . - quae instar promontorium 
in mare pi*ominct.” This, and the mention of 
the pearl-fishery by Fnar Jordanus, are con- 
siderable obstacles to the identification of the 
two places,- though the M o 1 e p o r of Jordanus 
seems in favour of that identification. 

Is there any evidence that Mailapur was fre- 
quented by the Chinese traders ? Bitter cites 
the name Oliinapatam, applied to Madras, 
as a ti’aco of ancient Chinese traffic there. 

I have el^?cwhero objected to this statement 
(<juotod from J. T. Wheeler) J that the name in 
question, ju’operly Chennapattau or Chennapa- 
paitau, was bestowed on the site gmnted to the 
English in by the Naik of Chinglopat, in 
honoiir of that chiors jfathcr-in-law, Chonnajm 
by name. But this may pot bo conclusive ; for 
the Naik may luivo only modified an existing 
name, as often happens- And Do Barros says§ : 

“ Though the greatness which the, city of Molia- 
por possessed in those (ancient) days had, by 
the time our people arrived, become almost anni- 
hilated by the wars that occurred iii the time 
of the Cliiiieso, "v^ho had held in that placq their 

* Od, Jlayaaldi, EccleiiiaHt An- Iv. 

t From bo would soom by Jiidua to 

mcait Posubly bo was shown a map t\>uTided cm 

i<Va Muuro’s, iu which tho Indus doos take tho place o£ the 
Ganges. 


principal settlements, — of which we see traces 
to this day in their great edifices.” — This 
seems at any rate to imply traditions of Chinese 
firequenting Mailipur. Barbosa also tells a 
stoiy of Chinese in connexion with the tomb of 
St. Thomas. 

Chinese coins have been found on the beach, 
I believe, at various points down the coast as 
fe,r as Kiyal, both, by Col. Mackenzie’s people 
and by Sir A\^alter Elliot’s ; but what De Barros 
says of buildings loft by the Chinese warns ns 
to recall the confusion which lias taken place in 
some instances certainly, between Chinas and 
J a i n a s. This is particularly the case, as Dr. 
Caldwell has pointed out to me, with regard to 
the famous China Pagoda of Negapatum, the 
destruction of which, I may observe, lias been 
variously ascribed to the Bailway Company and 
to' the Jesuit College there — “ Palmam qui 
meruit fernfr^ I trust at least it was not the 
Public Works Department! 

My own impx’ession has always been that 
Malifattau was to be sought further south than 
Madras, but the only map on which I could 
ever trace such a name is one in the Let ires Edi* 
jiat^tes (Recneil XV.) representing the southern 
part of the Coromandel coast. ‘ In this M a 1 o - 
pa tan appeara inPalk’s Bay noiih ofRami- 
bwaium, about the position of Tondei — scarcely 
a possible place, I imagine, for a seaport fre- 
quented by foreign trade. 

1 have generally found my ideas i‘ccur to Noga- 
patam as tho most probable Jocality. Dr. Cald- 
well mentions that the Jaina Tower aforesaid 
was sometimes called* the “ Tower of the Malla.” 
Is it possible that Xegapatani, so long one of 
tho most frequented ports ou t he coast, was ever 
called Malla pattan? Tho throe names 
“Fattan, Mali fat tun, and K:\yil” woujd then bo 
in proper order, Fattan repi*osentmg K a v o r i - 
patlauam (as Mr. Burnell confirms), hhtli- 
ffittan— Ife^apatam, and Kayil of course 
K&yal at tfio mouth of the Ta^iraparni.K 
Further, is not Nogapatam tho city which 
is sometimes called the “ city of Coromandel,” 
marking it as the place on tho coast which 
foreigners recognized as tho great place of traf- 
fiCj just as old geographers give us tho city of 

X UitUir, V. 518, G20; WUcoler’s Madnxa in ihe Olden 
Time, 1- p. 25 ; VatfMy, 4jc.'p. kxvi. 

§ Dot\ III. Uv. 11. e«p i* 

jj Tho MiHsioDtiry’s map just alluded to prosonte C a o 1 
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Bengalar Tims YartKema’s “ citj of Oho* 
romander* must bs Ifeg^patam, as Dr. Badger 
points out, unless indeed it be a fiction al to- 
gether .♦ A less suspicious autbarrity is a Report 
from Mynheer Ryklof van Goens to the (Duf^h) 
Governor-General in Council, dated September 
1675, of which an immense oxtract is given by 
Yalentyn (voL Y., pp. 204 seqq.). This 

speaks of the city which the Portuguese had built 
and fortified upon the site of “the old Gentop 
city of Chiormaudelan,” and how it had pros- 


pered, not only in coasting trade, but in the 
I groote Zeevart with' Tenasserim, Achin, 
ilalaeea, Cambod'a, Siam, Johore, and above all 
with Chine.” I do not see what place this conld 
I well be, except STegapatamjf althongh that name 
is not mentioned in connexion wi^h it, and does 
occur mcidea tally in the following page of the 
Report. 

Some reader of the Indian Antiquary may be 
able to speak with more precise knowledge on 
the subject. 


SANTHALI FOLKLORE. 


BT EEV. P. T. COLE, TALJHAai, EAJMAHAL. 


Toria the Goatherd arid the Daughter of the Sun, 


Once upon a time there was a certain shep- 
herd named Toria, who fed his goats on the 
banks of a river. Now it happened that the 
daughters of the Sun used to descend from 
heaven by means of a spider’s web every day 
to bathe in this river. Seeing Toria there, they 
wanted him also to bathe with them. After 
they had finished their ablutions and anoint- 
ed themselves “with luildi and. oil, they again 
ascended to their heavenly abode ; whilst Toria 
went to look after his fiock. 

Toria, having formed a pleasant acquaintance- 
ship with the daughters of the Sun, by degrees 
became enamoured of one of them. How to 
obtain such a fair creature he was at a loss to 
kuow. However, one day when these maidens 
said to him Come along and bathe with us,”, 
he suddenly thought upon a plan, namely, that 
when they Lad lai(J their sdrMs (upper garments) 
down, ho would seize be3rs and run ok with it. 
So he said to them “ Let us see who can keep 
under water the longest and at a given signal 
they all dived, but veiy soon Toria raised his 
head above water and, cautiously observing 
that no one was looking, he hastened out of 
the ‘water, .took the maiden’s sdrM, and was in 
the act of {^rrying it away, when the others 
raised their heads above water. 

The girl ran after him, begging him to return 
her garment, but Toria did not stc^ till he 
reached his home. When she arrived he gave 
her her sdrM and said to her “ Now you may 
refcom.” Seeing such a fair and noble creature 
before him, for very bashfolness he could not 


open his mouth to ask her to be his wife ; so he 
simply said “ Now you may go. ” But she replied 
“No, I will not return ; my sisters by this time 
will have gone homo ; I will stay with you, 
and be your wife.” All the time this was going 
on, a parrot, . -whom Toria had taught to speak, 
kept on flying about the heavens, calling out to 
the Sun “ O great Father, do not look down- 
wards.” In consequence of this the Sun did 
not see what was happening on earth to his 
daughter. 

This maiden was very different from the* 
women of the countiy,— she was half human, 
half divine,— so that when a beggar once came’ 
to the house and saw her, his eyes were dazzled 
just as if he had stared at the sun. 

It happened that this very beggar in the ‘ 
courso of his travels came to the king’s palace, 
and having seen the queen (who was thought 
by all to be the mo.st beautiful of women), ho ^ 
Said to the king “The shepherd Tbria’s wife 
is much more beautiful than your queen. If 
you were to see her, you would be enchanted.” 
The king said to the beggar “ How shall I bo 
able to see her The beggar answered “ Put 
on old clothes, and travel in disguise.” Tho 
king did so, and having arrived at the house 
a^ced al^. Toria’s wil9 <<camc out of the 
house and gave him food and water, but for 
very astonishment at seeing her great beauty 
he was unable to eat. His only thought was 
“ How can I manage to make her my queen 
He then went home, and after thinking over 
many plans at length decided upon one. He 


* Travels ofLud, Vatthema, Hak. Soc. 1808, p. 180. 
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fsaid “ I will cause TorJa to dig a large tank 
'with Ids own hands, and if he does not perform 
his task, then I will kill him, and seize his 
wife.” Having summoned Toria to his palac^ 
he commanded him to dig a Iaa?ge tank, and fill 
it with water in one night; and said If yon 
fail to do it, I will have yon put to death.” 

Toria, having heard the king^s comxnand,- 
slowly and sorrowfully returned home. Hig 
wife, noticing his sad countenance, said to him 
<‘What makes you so sad to-day?” He re- 
plied “ The king has ordered me to dig a large 
tank, to fill it with water, and also to make 
trees grow on its banks, during the course of a 
single night.” Toria’s wife said to him Cheer' 
up, do not be dispirited. Take your spade 
and mix a little water with the sand, where the 
tank is to be, and then it will form by itself.” 
Toria did so, and the tank was found com- 
pleted. The king, being greatly astonished^ 
could not accompli^ his purpose of killing 
Toria. 

Some time afterwards, the king pTanted a 
very large plain with mustard seed : when fit 
for reaping, he commanded Toria to reap and 
gather the produce into one. heap on a certain 
day ; if not, he would order him to be put to 
death. Toria, hearing this, was again very 
sad. His wife, seeing him in this state, asked 
him the reason. He told her all that the king 
had said to him. . She replied Do not be sad 
about this, it shall be performed.” So the 
daughter of the Sun summoned her children | 
the doves ; they came in large numbers, and 
iu the space of one hour carried the produce 
away in their beaks to the king^s threshing-floor. 
Again Toria was saved through the wisdom of 
his wife. However, the king determined not to 
be outdone, so he arranged a great hunt. On 
the day fixed he assembled his retainers, and a 
large^ number of beaters and provision-carriers, 
and set out for the jungle. Amongst these 
latter, Toria was employed to carry eggs and 
water. The object of the hunt was not to kill 
tigers and bears, but to kill Toria, so that the 
king might seize the daughter of the Sun» and 
make her his wife. 

Having come to a cave, they said that a hare 
had fled for refuge into it. With this pretext 
they seized Toria and forced him into the cave ; 
then, rolling large stones to the door completely 
blocked up the entrance; then they gathered large 


quantities of brushwood to the month of the cave, 
and set fire to it, to smother Toria. Having done 
this, they returned home, boasting that they had 
at last done for the troublesome shepherd. But 
Toria broke the eggs, and all the ashes were 
scattered ; then he poured the water that he had 
with him on the remaining embers, and the fire 
was extinguished. With great difficulty Toria 
managed to crawl out of the cave ; when, to his 
great astonishment, He saw that all the white 
ashes of . the fire were becoming cows, whilst 
the half-consumed wood became bufife»loes. 
Having collected them, he drove them home. 
When the king saw these, he became very en- 
vious, and asked Toria from whence he procured 
them. The shepherd replied “ From that cave 
into which you pushed me. I have not got 
very many; for I was alone, and therefore 
could not manage to drive more away. If 
you and all your retainers go, you will be able 
to get as many as you want. But to procure 
them it is necessary to close the door of the 
cave, and light a fire in front, as you did for 
me.” The king said '‘Very well, I and my 
people will enter the cave, and, as you have 
sufficient oxen and cows, be pleased not to go in 
with ns, but kindle the fire for us.” 

The king and his people tfcen Entered the 
cave. Toria blocked up the dooiWAy with Great 
exertion, and then lisrhted a lar^e Fire at the 
entrance. Very soon all that were in thecave 
were suffocated. 

Some days after this ocotrrtehce the daughter 
of the San said to her husband “I intend 
to visit my fether’s house.” Toria said to* her 
“Very well, I will also go 'with you.” She 
answered “ It is very foolish of you to think of 
such a thihg, you will not bo able to reach 
where I am going.” Toria replied “If you are 
able to go, surely I can.” She said “ Very well, 
come along then.” After travelling a long dis- 
tance, Toria became so faint that ho could pro- 
ceed no further. His wife said to him “ Did 
not I warn yon not' to attempt such a journey ? 
As for quenching your thirst, there is no water 
to be found here. -But sit down, I will see if I 
can find some for you.” But when she was 
gone, impelled by his great thirst, Toria sucked • 
a raw egg tliat he had brought with him. No 
sooner liad lie done this than he became changed 
into a fowl. Soon after, Toria’s wife came back 
bringing water, but Toria was not to bo' found 
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anywhere ; bni;, sitting where she had left him, a 
solitary fowl was to be seen. Taking the crea- 
tnre np iii her arms, she porsned her jonmey 
alone. At length she reached her father’s house, 
and amongst the many questions asked her was 
** Where is your husband Toria She replied 
“ I don’t know ; I left him for a while till I 
went to fetch water, and when 'I returned he 


was not to be seen. Perhaps he will soon arrive ; 
he must be on the road.” 

Her sisters seeing the fowl, thouglit that it 
would make them a good meal. So, in the 
absence of Toria’s wife, they killed and ate it. 
Some timeafterwards-they again inquired of her 
as to her husband; she replied “Perhaps you 
have eaten him!” 


ARCHASQLOGICAL ISfOTES.* 


BY M.'J. WALHOtJSE, LATE 31.0.8. 


I. — Miniature and Fre-Jiistoric Tottery* 

In the megalithic chambered graves in Oooi^ 
it is not unusual to meet with complete sets of pot- 
tery of the forms' commonly found in them, hnt 
all in miniature, giving the idea of toy-pottery. 
Similar tiny vessels are said to' have been found 
in such tombs in other provinces, but I can- 
not just now find a reference to any instances- 
lu Koimbatur and southern districts I have 
often found varioos small vessels,* but can- 
not say they were so small as to be evidently 
miniature, or smaller indeed than some occa- 
sionally now in use- At page 479 of Bude 
Stone ITonumentSy Mr. Peigusson, remarking 
upon the little box-like sham kistvaens formed 
attlie present day by the mountain tribes of 
Travancore on Occasions of death, observes, 
“The people Havin 9 lost the power of erecting 
such huge structures as Abound in their hills f 
and ontbe piains around, from which they 
i^y have been ciriven at some early period, are 
content still to keep up the traditions of a 
primusval usage by theso miniature shams. 
There seems little doubt that this is the ease, 
and it is especially interesting to have observed 
it here, as it accounts for what has often puzzled 
Indian antiquaries. In Coorg and elsewhere, 
miniatare urns and ■miniataro utensils, such as 
one sees usod as toys- iu European nurseries, 
aro often found in these tombs, and have given 
rise to a tradition among the natives that tliey 
belong to a race of pigmies ; whereas it is 
evident that it is only a dying ont of an ancient 
fiiiilL when, as is so generally tho case, the 
symbol snporsedos the reality.” 

The difToronoo drawn in the foregoing passage 


[ at first sight seems natural, but on consideration 
j there are some points that require clearing up. 
If miniature vessels were found inminiatore tombs, 
the hypothesis would be very strong ^.but they are 
found in the huge megalithic primaeval structures, 
built when the faith, whatever it was, that dictat- 
ed them, must have been in full life, and which 
also abound with pottery of the ordinary size. 
The question then arises. Why, if sepulchres ofthe 
foil dimensions conid be formed, should minia- 
turo vessels have been put in them ? It seems 
also .questionable whether it conid have been 
done for cheapness’ sake. Ancient nations have" 
often entombed valuable things with their d^d, 
and as the feeling and custom relaxed have ceased 
tobury the real valuables, and supplied their place 
with cheap imitations, as the Chinese to-day are 
said to make sliam vessels and precious objects 
on gold and silver paper and bam before their 
ancestors’ shrines. There may be an analogy 
^ between such customs and the use of the minia- 
ture pottery, but it is noteworthy that whereas 
nofhmg can be cneaperand more abundant than 
pottery of the common size, which also occurs 
profiisely in the tombs, it seems probable that 
miniature ware, expressly made for the purpose, 

1 would be more troublesome and dearer to make, • 
j and, though possible, it seems diflicult to imagine 
it could have been used for that reason, 
j Hence upon the whole question there seem^ 
j room for doubt whether the Ooorg vessels really 
i were miniature, or intended to be so ; they are 
j not smaller than many tea and coffee cups^ espe- 
I ciiill 7 Rucli as are used by several Eastern nations , 
j and I have seen clay and metal vessels almost 
^ as small amongst tho various Hindu castes, 


♦ Oontnincd from vol. HI. p. 278. 

thonrad**, aTid it seems curioas thej sboald bare lost tbc power, when the neople of the 
afem HdHin no wiTO jgjysicany their ««iprTioi8, are said by Mr. Fergaason (p. 465) to more and the irreat 
fiioscs, which cover tfecjr bflhi, with perfect facility. ^ 
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especially Bralimans. Mr. Fergasson says tliat 
miniature utensils liave been also found with them, 
which would certainly strengthen his view ; hut 
I have not met with any myself, and indeed 
the custom appears to have- been more or less 
local. I think Mr. Fergusson is mistaken in 
supposing that this tiny earthenware suggested 
to the natives the idea that the tombs belonged 
to a race of pigmies, but that it arose, as I have 
always gathered from the natives, from the’ 
holes or apertures so generally occurring in the 
slabs at one end of the structures, and which 
are regarded as deal's or entmices to what are 
popularly called houses, for the natives have no 
idea of their being sepulchres.* 

In the accompanying plate the figures marked 
1, 2, 3, and 4 are examples of the miniature ware, 
of the actual sinses of the originals. 1, 2, and 3 
are formed of a rather dark-coloured clay, and 
wore found placed ono upon the other, the mid- 
dle vessel, No. 2, containing the incised heads 
figured below ; those are ofTed carnolian, with 
ornamental bands and spots scracched upon them 
in white ; they are bored, too, showing that the 
cairu-buildors understood how to work these very 
hard pebbles, and thoy are exixctly similar to car- 
noliau beads found in English barrows. No. 4 
is formed of red clay with particles of mica 
intcmiixed, and is supported on three short feet. 

Nos". 6, 5 delineate a very characteristic form 
of a tall urn or jar, standing upon tlirce, and 
aomebimes four short legs. This form occurs 
not only in Ooorg, but wliorcvcr kistvaens arc 
found throughout Sonthem India. I have fre- 
<iuently disentombed it in the Koimbatiu* and 


Salem districts. These urns - vary from one to 
three feet in height, are made of red clay, very 
strong and close-framed, and usually contain 
fragments of bones and ashes. The legs or feet 
on which they stand present a feature of ob- 
vious usefulness that has quite vanished from 
modepi JHindu pottery, so far as I know, all 
cMtiis and pots used to-dayt being round; 
bottomed and troublesome to steady. Footless 
pots are also common enough in the cairns, bub 
with them are always found large quantities 
of earthen stands (figure 8) on wdiioh to place 
them, but no such devices are in use now. 

No. 7, with its two curious spouts, w'oiild seem 
to intimate that distilling in some shape was 
known to the people who made it ; and No. 6 may 
be remarked as pi'esenting a shape very similar 
to some pottoi’y in the Indian Museum from the 
ancient city of Br«ihmanabrid, in Sindh. This is 
interesting because, with the exception of the 
potteiy from tlio mogalithic tombs, this from 
Brithmanfibrid, to w'hich the date a.d. 700 appears 
to bo ascribed, is probably the most ancient 
Indian earthcnwai'o of which any examples sur- 
vive, and forms a link bet ween, pre-historic and 
modern -pottery. Amongst the Brahman abad 
speoitnens there ai*o urns the same in shape with 
figures 5, 5 in the plate, but wUhout the legs, and 
standing instead on a flat-rimmed bottoih, like 
a slop-basin ; and there ai*e small vases with the 
large halves,iust-l\Kft.‘ figure G, but wdtli narrower 
nocks and M oaths ^wo or three small vases 
with 'sit^fehi^h loop Handles manifest in .de- 
sign a Greek Infulenc wibely removed from any 
Hindu fashion. 


NOTES ON HINDU ClIRONOGllAMS. 

BY 0. XI. 1JA*MANT* B.A., 15.C.S., KANin’UH. 


In Sanskrit as in Massdman inscriptions the 
date is often expressed by wowls, but, conlmry 
to the usage of the MuhamiuadanR, amongst 
whom each letter has a fixed value, the Xlindns 
usually employ a scpai^ate word to represent 
each iigmrc, although a word may occasionally 
bo taken to rc^pi'csent two' ligurcs. Tho date 
inustv as a rule, be touI iroin right to left^ In a 
date I found on a iomplc at Bordhon Kuti 
llangpnr, the sentence. repfosemting tltc date is 
yHij(i-<lahdnii-*ramJ:$huidy which gives the clati; 

* A rtfvv theory 

vantM'il ia a imper, vol. 111. i*!’* 277, 37'!^. 


ll>34 (Saksi, as shown by another expi'cssion 
ia the inscription) ; h6re Jc^hiuCf tho earth = 1, 
rtmi = the six rasaa' being madJhii, honey, 
sweet ; hwana, salt ; iatu, pungent ; ffkta, bitter ; 
twdeti sour ; and ui IshtUf sweet : Dithuu — *>, it is 
a synonym for Kfitikif', the third uaksliatra ; and 
yugtt = 4, the four yngas. 

Tho words employed to represent numbers are 
usually taken from tho Hindu system of philo- 
sophy* mytliology, or very commonly astronomy 
or astrology <5a80S the 


+ In «(am» parts of AVostt'rii India vessels for boldiuj? vraio, 
ifh\ AC. «ro still itt ttso with short feet Gt bo. 
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allnsioiis are very intricate, and difficult to be 
understood any person ivlio is not "well versed 
in Jjotisba and tb© otter sciences* 

Almost any word wtict can possibly be con- 
strued so as to signify a number may be. used 
in a dat^. I give a list of some of the words 
which are most commonly foond 9s substitutes 
for- figure ; — 

0: Any word signifying “ether,*’ such as 
hha^ gagana^ and aniariksha, 

1 : the ^urth,. and ehandra, the moon, 

with their synonyms. 

2 : Yugcd, dwandwa^ and each like words. 

3 : All words tCLe^jmigJire Ag7ii is a synonym 
for Kriilha^ the third nakshatra. Neira, and 
other words for ^‘^eye:** the reference is to the 
three eyes of Siva* Bdrm^ i,e* Parasnrama, 
Bamachandra, and Balarama. 

4: The ihost common words are yuga and 
veiid. 

5 : Vdna and synonyms, the five arrows of 
Kamadeva. Ydktra^ the five faces of Siva. 

C: Bipo and synonyms, the sw being the 
enemies of man : — kama, lost ; kradha,. passion ; 
lobha, oovetonsness ; moha, infatuation ; mada, 
pride; andmStsarya, envy. Bliu^ thiQsix seasons. 
Angcb^^ the six branches of knowledge derived 
from the Vedas, ^ — siksha, pronunciation ; chhan- 
das, prosody; vyakara^ grammar; nimkta, 
Gxplanatioh of obscure terms ; kalpa, religious 
rites ; and jyotisha, astronony 

7 : Muni or the Seven <3n-eat sages. 

Dicdpa^ the seven eontings 

8; Vmu^ eight snpeenatusai bmgs. Gu/u, 
the eight elephants that support the earth. 

0: Gra7ia^ the five planots,^ — ^Mars, Venus, 
Mercury, Jupiter, and Saturn, mth the sun 
and moon, Baha and Ketn-; Bwdra^ the nine 
orifices of the body. 

10 ; D/I, the ten quarters. AvaMta^ the ten 
incarnations of Vishnu. 

1 1 : Bndra^ the eleven icings of tliat name- 

12 : MAfsdj the 12 months. All words mcxin- 
ing the snn. 65urya is supposed to liavo been 
divided into twelve parts by the ffithcr of Ids 
wife Suvarna. 

For numbers from 1 to 27 the names of the 
27 nakshatras may be used. >Synony3n.s may Ik; 
used in all ca.ses. As a rule, each word is to be 
taken as thenamher it represents, and tlum the 

* Ind. A at vol. Ilf. p- ilG. 


whole expression is to be read- l^ckwards; 
instances may occur in which the difierent 
numberjsare to be mnltiplieji or added together, 
but they are certainly very rare, and I have met 
with none. 

The following are ordinary instances of Hindu 
chronograms : — 

Sindhvdugdhgahlm = 1624. 

Sindhu— 4, the four seas on the four sides 
of the earth — ^north, south, east, and west, 
duga = ‘% anga= 6, l)hu:=^ and the .'Hble 
read backwards gives 1624. 

Again, Kha^dwandimiiga^ntrigdnga, 

Kha — 0, dwmdwcb ~ 2, aiigeu 6. and 
mrigdhga (a synonym for Chandra) — 1, and 
the whole gives 1620. 

Another date, Veddguia-hadhardna = 1634 : — 
Veda = 4s and ueddguta means that which pre- 
cedes veda^ ^.0. 3 ; hadluira is a derivative fi’om 
hadhs to destroy, and is a synonym of rijja — 6 ; 
and ^gni^es j?iiar = 1. 

These dates were all taken from inscriptions 
on temples in Bangpor. 

It is usual to add some such expression as 
pmnmite or jparlsanlchyes *'by counting,” to 
signify that the w’ords are intended to repre- 
sent the date. 

The practice does not seem to be one of 
very great antiquity, and many of the supposed 
old dai^ are very doubtful; Tho instance which 
Mr. Blochmann quoted in his paper on Muham- 
madan -chronograms* from Jour. As^Soe. 

"P^fc. L 1872, page 310, is admitted in a note by 
Bilbu Il»jciJdrahila Mitra to bo incorrect, and 
not to represent the date at all. Again, in tho 
Dlnnjpur inscription quoted in Bid. Ani, vol. 1. 
page 127, its(x>ii^* most probable tliaf the words 
KahJara-ghaia’Varshcua do not contain the 
date ;t if tlioy do, I cannot lielp thinking tliat 
the interpittatioh must be 118 if we ai*e to read 
the date from right to left, aceonling to rule, 
orS.ll if it is to.l>o read from loft to right. 

' Knhjfrrff- isnii undoiibtetlly mean 8; ghata means, 
in its primary sense, a watering- j>ot, an<l .second- 
arily the con.stoilation A<|uarius; which, is the 
eleventh sign of tlioirinda zodiac, and Iionco 
the moaning might bo j I ; but the date 118, of 
whatever om wo take it, is too early. 811 
Ik; a more likely date, bnt thoi*i3 st^onis to 
b<; no reason for viohitteg tho ordimiry rule. 

t vol. I. j>p. lo.-;, 00- 
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OLD KANAEESB LITERATUBE, 

BY THE KEY. E, KITTEL, MEECAEA. 

{From tfie Indian Evangelieal Bev^iew, No. I. yp. 64-9.> . 


Jaina, Literature. 

The originators of Kanarese literature are the 
Jainas, Trho have cultivated both Sanskrit and 
the vernaculars of the South. They have not 
.only written from sectarian motives,. but also from 
a love for science, and have reproduced several 
Sanski^it scientihc works in Eanarese. The Sans- 
krit works date back as far as the beginning of 
the fourth century a.d. Their great gcamina- 
rian Heraachaudra probably Hved in tba tfrelfrh 
ceiituiy. The' oldest Jaina manuscript in Kana-. 
rese of which I know was copied A.p. 1428. The 
saying that its original was composed a thousand 
years ago ihay be true. 

Some of the scientific Jaina works in Eanarese, 
all of those in Sanskrit verse, are the following : — 

1. N^gavanha’s Chhandas or Prosody. His 
birthplace was VeSgi desa. His work on prosody 
is the only standard work on that subject known 
to the Eanarese* It comprises both Sanskrit and 
Eanarese metres. As his Sanskrit source he 
mentions only the well-known Chhandas of PUi- 
gala NEga. 

2. N%avarma*s KSmjdmlbhana, a comprehen- 
sive treatise on the rules* of ‘Poetry. I have as 
yet only been able to procure the first and the 
beginning of the second chapter. The headings 
-of its five chapters are : Sabda smriti, Kdvya mala 
vifdvritil, Gima riveJca, Eiti hrama^ Easa nMpana. 

3. * Hdgavarma’s NiglianfUf a vocabulary based 
upon yararuchi, Haldyudha- Bhdguri, and the 
Amarahosha, The author gives only here and 
there the Eanarese meanings of the Sanskyitv 
terms, ' being often obliged, on account of the 
metre it appears, to use a generally known Sans- 
krit one. Haldyudha was a predecessor of Hema- 
ehandra, but later than Bhdgurl and Amaradatts. 

4. Sdlva’s Easarabidhara, a treatise on poetry 
and dramatic composition, is professedly based on 
Kagavarma, Hemachandra, and others. Tho text 
of my manuscript is rather incorrect. Here aro 
a few sentences from its first chaptei' in an 
imperfect translation : — 

“ The action of the mind {cJuUa vritH), the pro- 
perties {takshana) of which are constant {sihdyt) 
and inconstant (vyahhichdri), and are combined 
with the pantomimes (abhinaya) of amorous 
l>as8ion {rdga) and so on, is Bhdva. Wlien the 
actions of the mind arouse the constant affections 
(h7idi?a) by a playful woman and other such objects 
as belong to the means of excitement (:uddipana) 
of (or conceding) the real object of affection 
[dlamhanas for 'instance the hero of the piece). 


iheans that are famous in poetical and drama- 
cal works, Vibhdva occurs. - Further, when the 
specialities of the action of tlte mind, the properties 
of which are, as stated, constant and inconstant, 
are perceived by spectators from perceptions 
(antibJiara) of amorous looks, moveznent, of the 
arms, ^d so on, Anubhdvae occur. By in variotis 
ways putting in front and setting in motion 
{aa^hdra) death and the other constant ones, 
VyahhicMris are produced.” 

Bhdva b^omes apparent by the mind {cldtta ) ; • 
Easa arises from the BJidvas Speech {vadaiia) 
displays this (the rasa)^ Bhdva is the action of 
the mind {manah pravritti) ; Vibhdva specifies the 
Easa that is bom ; those that have a sense for 
beauty (hhdvulca) know and enjoy the Easa which 
is bom of the IhdvOf and this is Amibhdva. The 
action completely pervaded by the mind wherein 
the sthdyi (constant property) is (still) combined 
with constancy is nsitural disposition (satvo), and 
by this (parichetas) the sdtvika is displayed ^ 
when it is not constant, it becomes sanehdri (or 
vyahhichdrif Le. inconstant property).” 

*‘The eight constant affections (sthdyi hhdvay 
are : amorous passion (rati), mocking (parihdsa)^ 
grief (eoha\ effort (v^tscffia), wrath (prakopeC^^ aston- 
ishment (vismaya), fear (hhaya), and aversion 
(itigupsaid)*^ 

*‘The eight natural (spontaneous) affections (sdt- 
viha bhdva) are; horripilation (pulaka), tears 
(asru), perspiration (sveda), inability -to move 
(stambha), mpntal absolution {laya)f’ inarticulate 
speech (svara bheda), tr^or (kampa), and change 
of colour {vaivarnyay* 

** The appearance-affections (gestures) (ann^ 
bhdva) are : frowning (bknkuti), (blouring of the 
fece (nmkha rd^a), change in the look of the eyes 
{heha7ia vikriti), trezhor of the lower lips (adhara 
kampana), displacing of hands and feet (kara 
charana vydsakatysnd other actions of the mem- 
bers of the body.” 

**The thiriy-^ree inconstant affections (vyabhi- 
chdribhdva) are : intelligence shame (lajjd)i 

haste (dieega), apprehension (te^},death(ma}*a>zu), 
fickleness (ehapalaM), delight (hariha)^ self-abase- 
ment (nirveda), indigence (dainya), recollection 
(smnti)^ loss of presence of mind (moha)t indolence 
(dlow^a),” etc. 

"The eight mild condimonta (or tastes, 
msa) aro : amorous emotion {aringdra)^ mirth 
(lidsya)n tenderiiesB (karana), heroism (rlra), anger 
(prarmidra)^ surprise (ud6 Aida), terror {hhay4iMka\ 
and disgust (bibhafsa)*’ 
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“ As it has h^R said ; ‘ The pearl of pleasures 
is wbiEfflu with her antelope’s 'eyes’ [hhoga-TainctM 
. TtiTigakslii), the aniorons etnotiort-ooudinients ar^ 
of all the condiments {rasa) the most pleasing to 
the world. The amorous emotion-condiments are# 
therefore, treated of in the first instance. Herein# 
some mention the tender constant {8tM%ji) attach- 
ment-condiment {dneha-rasa ) ; it is included in the 
amorous passion (rati), and so on- Where women 
are the friends of women, and men those of men, 
all such friendship too is included in the amorous 
paSsion. But the friendship of E^ma ahd Laksh- 
T T>aT>^ and others' is included in the peculiar 
heroism (dharma vtra). The love of children for 
mother and father is included in the fear (hhzya),*^ 
etc. 

5. Kesava’s or Ke§i E4ja’s Sahda Mani 2)ar-» 
pana, or Grammar of the Kanarese language. His 
father’s^ name m,s Hallik&ijuna. « As this is also 
the name of one of diva’s Lingas, it is no wondejr 
that LiSgdit books claim the renowned HeliE^ja 
to have belonged to the Liug&it sect. But would 
a Liilgdit poet under any jcircumstsmces adduce, 
for instance, the prayer Give mo abundance of- 
joy, 0 highest Jinendra ! ” merely to give an 
example of a very common form of the vocative, 
having the choice between this one and hundreds 
of others ? And would he not, once at least, have 
shown his Lingdit (or Saiva) colours ? Besides, 
his curt language .is precisely that of Jaina 
authors.’ Kesava’s grammar is. very valuable, and 
the only, complete one of the Kanarese language 
in Kasmrese (there is also one in Sanskrit) that is 
authoritativei It deserves to be studied by all that 
are interested in theXanarese language.* 

6. Devottama's Ndndrtha Maindkara, Le, a 
collection of Sanskrit words that have various 
meanings— 168 verses in different Sanskrit metres. 
That the author is a Jaina appears, for instance, 
from verso 157, in which he states that, the word 
IPdranuS^a has three meanings ; (1) the state of 
existence which wants no support (mxddhdratd) 

(2) Jin<^ra; (3) a Siddha. 

A few sectarian works of the Jainas **6 
7* NSgaclmndras dim Muni Tanaya (/.e. 0 
son of the Jina -Muni ”), these being the words 
with which each verse conclndes.-^ It is a some* 
what flat imposition iu lOSKanda (Aryd) verses 
of what according to Jaina views is virtuous. 

. 8. Sid im Sdra. Of this and of tho next work 

I havea^u onlyafmi^eut. It propounds the 

views of the Jainas, at the same time refuting 
Brahmanism. ® 

9. ■yrifctavaasft’s iJ&amA PaHkthd. Hero is 

tbc banning of it in an ahrit^d form 

Vaijaynna was a town beaatifa l for its Jaina 

•Tbn i.tt'lc pttbli*b«d in 187 " at ihe 


chaityas (sanctuaries)". Its king was "Jitaripu, 
his wife Yayuveg^, and their son Manovega. At 
the same time Vijayappra was ruled by Prabha- 
laSka, whose wife was Viiaalamati ; their son was 
Pavanavega. Manovega studied under the teacher 
(l/^dd%a)Pushpadattai His intimate friend Pa- 
vanavega had his doubts regarding-the Jaina 
tenets- Manovega asks a Muni what should bo 
done to convince his friend, and is advised to 
take him to Patalipura, where, by means of dis- 
putations with the BiAfamaris, His friend would 
become acquainted with the futility of Bmhman- 
ism. 

. The two friends went to that town with its fine 
temples of Brahma {hiranyagarhha dlaya) and 
various Brahmanical devotees (also IMtiMdi Ungi), 
encamped^in its garden, the next morning put on 
the disguise of grass- and wood-cutters, entered 
the town by its eastern gate, went into a temple 
of Brahma (ahjahhava), put down their bundles 
of grass and wood^ beat the big (temple) drum 
(57im*),and sat down on the throne (smhdmna), 
A$ soon as the learned of the town heard the 
sound of the big drum, they came to the temple, 
thought the two strangers were groat men (Mrdna 
purusJia), made their obeisance, and asked : What 
is your country P What ^dsira do you kuow-P 
With what vidgd are you conversant P Tell us 
quickly I” They said : We have seen the whole 
world, and have come hero to see the town. But 
with kUti-as and vidyds wo are not conversant.*’ 
Then the Brdhmans said ; Except learned men 
come, beat the big drum, and gain the victory iu 
disputation, they are not allowed to sit on .the 
throne.” They answered j “ Be it so,” and came- 
down from the throne. The Brdhma^ put the 
question : How is it that people of your glorious 
features appear in such a miserable state P” The 
strangers said; ‘‘Why do you ask thus? Hayo 
there never been any such of your own sect (niata) 
as have lived iu the same state?” Tho BrAhma:^ 
responded ; “ If there ever have been any people 
gifted with the same supremo, power (vihhaya) as 
you in our .sect, that hayo lived in such Iqw, 
circumrtances, tell us 

Thereupon the strangers adduced a sloha about 
tho ten avaidras of Vishnu, (which I give, as it is 
also quoted iu the abovemeutioned SdMra Sdra ) ; 
maisyaJi kdrma vardhaa cha iiidraBmilm$ cha vdma- 
nah I Ttimo rdmaa elia hjieJmas eka’hauddhah kilki 
daadl:riiih\l arguing that Vishnu, as being subject 
to death and birth, could not be eternal (nitya ) ; 
and, as having been bom- as animals, could be but 
‘ignorant (ddn^ebn) ; and said : “Such being the case, 
your question regarding oar low circumstances 
is quite futile/’ To this tho B riihnfans • had no 
Mel Mission JSWgalom^ . . 
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unswer^ declared the sisrangers to be the victors, 
and gave them a testimonial to that effect (jaya 
paira)n 

Then the two returned to the garden. The 
next morning, in another disguise, they entered 
the town at another gate, went again into a 
temple of Brahma, and a similar occurrence 
took |)lac6. After eight such meetings, daring 
each of which Manovega plainly shows the foolish- 
ness of Brahmanical hero and deity tales, the 
friends return to their home, 

I have still to mention two valuable Jaina Com- 
mentaries : — 

10. A commentary in Kanarese on the Antara 
Koia, called Ndchirdji, 

11. A commentary on BMlyudha's dictionary, 
the AhWidnarainamdld. 

Lmgdita Liierature. 

The LihgSiitas or Lingavantas (not meaning 
here the Ar^dhya Br&hmans, who also wear the 
lifiga), have always been very active in expressing ' 
their ideas in poetry. At first, as it appears, 
they used Sanskrit, and perhaps Telugu, as their 
xne^um ; for instance,‘th 0 poet Somesvara of PM- 
kurike wrote a BasavaFurdna in one or the other 
of the two languages ; I do not know whether it is 
still extant in the original, but we have a transla- 
tion of it in Kanarese. The f oUowing are Kanarese 
Lifi^ita works : — 

1. The Saiaha of Somesvara of PS.lkurike, who 
lived in the time of the Ballala kings. It consists 
of 110 verses in the Mattebha Yikridita metre, 
and contains some moral and other reflections 
on various subjects. The 7th verse may serve as 
a specimen ; ** O Kara, Hara ! O rich and beauti- 
ful Somesvara (iSwa)! Though one tree of the 
wood in which the bird roves becomes barren, will 
no fruitful tree grow for it P Though one flower 
fades, will there bo no flower for the black bees ? 
Though always one self-concoited man lies against 
the poet, or one is parsimonious, will not con- 
stantly some liberal persons be bom on earth 
The poem occasionally utters some really fine 
thoughts. 

2. Bhtma’s Bascuoa Fmdna,^ 61 chapters in 
Satpadi — translation of the above-mentioned 
Somosvara’s Basava Purdna, B li i m a finished his 
work i..J3. I'i69. It states that ^iva sent Kondi, 
the bull of KailAsa, to the earth to become the son 
of M&dalambikc, the wife of Mandigo 
Mdidir d j a, of the town of Bdgavddi in idumaU, 
and to make the liflga worship independent of 
Brahmanism^ Nandi being born of her, and 
being called Basava (Vpshabha), in course 


! of time entered the court of Bijjala, the 
! king of Kalyd^pura, on the Tungabhadra, as 
prime minister, and by the power of his high 
position, by doing wonders and giving instrnc- 
tion, did all he could to promote the growth of 
the Liugavanta sect. In the end he instigated 
some of his followers to mnrd^Bljjala, who 
' had no lasting faith in Lingavantism. According 
to one account Basava died 810 A.n. {Kali 3911). 
One of the stories runs thus ; Once when Ba- 
sava with pleasure was sitting in the assembly of 
the king (Bijjala), he called out: * It will not be 
spilled. Do not fear 1 Holla T and with excitement 
stretched out his hands, as if at that moment he 
were lifting up an earthen vessel. Then said 
Bijjala : ‘ He who has smeared a little fingerie 
ashes on his body becomes mad to the degree of a 
mountain 1 Such is a true saying,’ and gently 
laughing addressed Basava: *Alas, master Ba- 
sava, has diva’s madness come npon thee too F 
the feeling of devotedness risen to thy head? 
Why didst thou, as if raving, suddenly call out in 
the assembly of the odd people (asama, a. people 
who worship ^iva with his three eyes, and who 
at the same time are curious characters them- 
selves): " Do not fear V* joyfully lift up thy arms, 
stretch them out and act as if thou seizedst some- 
thing F’ Then said Basava : * It is not meet to tell 
the mass of good properties which one has to each 
other; but if I do not tell, the assembly wOl 
^ngh. Hear, therefore, 0 king Bijjala I To the east 
of yonder Tripur^ntaka (Sira) temple, about six 
miles &om here, is a renowned Kapile^vara (Hnga). 
When a certain female devotee, from love, was 
giving it a bath of a thousand and one hundred 
hJiandi^as of milk, this ran from street to street 
in a stream, and by the walking of elephants a 
muddy quagmire was produced. In one of the 
streets with such deep mud a female of the name 
of KAtaka carried buttermilk for sale, when her 
feet slipped, and she with trembling looked in this 
direction, and called out : 0 Basava, r^h and 

take the falling pot T* Then, before it could fall, 

I raised the pot by stretching out my hands in that 
direction.’ ” The king, who had his doubts, had 
the cowherd brought, who corroborated Basava’s 
statement.! 

Besides legends regarding Basava, the Ford^ 
contains many others regarding Waives that lived 
before him, or at the same time with him. 

3. Yirflp&ksha’s OJiannaBcisava Purdna,X finish- 
ed 1585 ; 63 chapters in the Satpadi metre. It 
contains the legend ofOhannnBasava, who was 
one of Basava’s near relations and fellow-labourers 


See a trauslation by the Bov. G. Wiirth, Jowr. Bom, Br, E As. Soc, vol. VlII. pp. 65-97* 

, t Oonf. Jour, Bom. Br. R, A». Soc, vol. VllI. p. 76- 

X See a tnmelatioii of this ako by Bov. G. Jbar. Bom. Br. R. As. Soc. voL VIll. pp. 98—221. 
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atKaly^pTira, and some sayings of Kis contem- 
poraries. Channa Basava’s own sayings in general 
are tales about certain feats of &va, and statements 
about Lainga doctrines and ceremonies. Chapter 
54 gives the Sotiid S^Yya niiWdydf of the members 
of which it is said that they coidd not have got 
eternal bliss ; chapter 55 has short legends of 
Siva Saranas; chapter 6 ? is a recapitulation 
ofBasava’s wonders, etc. 5 and chapters 62 and 
63 contain some, so-called prophecy. 

4 , -Singi Eaja’a Mala Basojva Ohantra (Pifr- 
rdna\ legends regarding the great Basava 
(Bijjala’s prime minister); 48 chapters in ^at- 
padi— doings and sayings of Basava that bear 
the same type as those of the preceding two 
JBu^'dnas, A story that was told by B a s a v a in 
]Bijjala*s court is, in an abridged form, as follows 
A huntsman by profession one morning told his 
wife that he was going to bring her some sweet 
venison, and went away. On the road he heard 
the sound of conch-shells and drums proceeding 
out of a Siva temple, and thought that to be a ^ 
good omen. The whole day he roamed about in 
the jangle without seeing any game. In the 
evening he came to a tank, and ascended a tree 
that stood on its bank. It was then the four- 
teenth day from the full moon of the month 
M4gha, Ho plucked off the leaves that were ob- 
structing his sight (then occurs a flaw in the 
manuscript). The leaves, together with some spray 
water, came in contact with an old liSga that for 
thousands of years had been left alone. After a 
sleepless night, the next morning he saw that the 
linga had been worshipped, was comforted, and 
took some roots and fruits home as a gift (^asdda) 
frt>m the Siva Imga, which he, and his wife who 
had observed the watch of the Sivardtrd in a 
temple during the night, ate as food after a fast 
(pdratta), and made up their mind always to do 
the same. However, the huntsman continued his 
sinful occupation of killing animals, till, death 
showed its face, and the messengers of Yama 
came ter take the old sinner to hell. Then 6 iva*s 
servants strongly interfered, so that Yama wont 
to Biv& to complain, ^iva called his servants, 
who related the story of that night, and, by 
quoting a verse of S^nsk^it Siva Dharma showed 
tho great virtue of presenting even a fow leaves 
and some water (to a linga). Thereupon, Siva 
sent Yama away, and blessed Iho huntsman and 
his wife, because they had performed a Siva 
rdtrd,* 

The age of SiSgi E5ja is doubtful ; ho had, 
however, become a known personage at the year 
1585 A.D., when it was said of him by the author 
of the Ohanna Basava Putdn.a that “ho had 


performed many wonders and obtained Siva’s 
grace.” 

5 . To$ad 5 rya*s Saida Manjari, i.e, a vocabu- 
lary of Tadbbavas and old Kanarese words — 140 
verses in ^atpadi. Totadarya lived in Keggere 
at the time when the Narasimha dynasty of 'Vid- 
ylruagara was declining- 

6 . Kahhiga KaijgiU (the poet’s vade meemi) by 
Linga^ the prime minister ofthe king of Uggehalli 
and son of the Brahman Yirdp&ksha. His work 
is a vocabulary like the preceding — 99 verses in 
the same metre. Another vocabulary, the Clia* 
iurdsya Nighania, by Kavi B 6 mma [Brahma], may 
be Jaina, as it is composed in— Aryd verses; 
B 6 mma, however, is a name not unfrequent with 
the Lingaitas. It contains 100 verses. 

7 . Ohikka Hanjesa’s story of the poet Eagbava. 
It was-composed after Nos, 2 and 4, as it refers to 
their authors. It is in 6 atpadi, and has 19 
chapters, with 1495 verses. 

E5ghaya’s father wasMahdde vaBhat t a 
of Pampapura (Hampe, Vidydnagara) ; his guru was 
Hartsvara. Being once a little cross in his be- 
haviour towards his guru, who had reproved him 
for not using his poetical faculties exclusively, 
for the honour of Siva, this worthy knocked out 
several of his teeth by a blow with ono of his 
wooden shoes. The pupil, however, was received 
back into favour, his teeth were restored to him, 
and he was instructed. The drift of one of the 
stories that formed part of his instructions may 
be given/ii^roi At tho time of king B i j j a 1 a there 
was an excellent Liiigavanta woman in Kalyd]^* 
pura^ called Kamaldyi (Kainale). Siva wanted to 
visit' her, assumed the form of a debauchee, and 
went to the street of that town inhabited by pros- 
titutes, in company with Ndrada (the favourite 
l^ishibf tho Liugditas), who had to carry his betel- 
pouch. Tho worthies of that street wondered at 
his beauty, and wore ciitertaiuo<l by him. Even- 
ing came on. (Here follows a very obscene de- 
scription of what takes place in that direction.) 
Meanwhile Siva went with Ndrada to tho bazdr- 
stroet called **tho groat dancing-school,” and 
was again tho object of admiration of bad men 
and women. Naroda pointed ont to him a num- 
ber of houses occupied by female devotees, till 
they came to the house of KamaUyi. She received 
him as a beautiful libertine, and did still more; at 
this last act her life entered into a liSga. In the 
morning' she was found dead, and a great lamenta- 
tion commenced; tho linga, however, in which her 
life was, became known, was brought and tied to 
her nock, when instantly her life returned to her. 

Tho poet E5ghavais introduced as- calling 
himself “tho inventor of tho Sqtpadi metres” 


* See also Basava Pardiwt in jr<wr. Boni, Br. 2i. As* Boc* vol. Vllh .!>. 94. 
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(Kanarese metres witli six lines), metres in which 
nearly all the LiSgavanta and Brahmanio Ejanarese 
poems appear, but, as far as’ I know, none of the 
Jainas. He is pictured as a very good disputant, 
anddiedin Vol&pura. His death took place 
before 1869 a.b., as at that year he had already 
become a renowned man of the past. There is a 
work of recent date, named Anuhhma SikhdmanU 
containing 6aiva stories, that professes to be a 
work of Edrghava in a revised form. 

8. Frahhu LiHga Lild — 25 chapters, with 1110 
verses, in Satpadi. The author’s name is not 
given in my copy ; but it is probably the work of 
the same name that was composed by Ch&marasa 
Ayya at the time of Praudha E&ja of Yidjanagara. 
It is the legend of the TaSgama All/mna Frahlm, 
(the son of H irahaSkdra Muni), who at last ascend- 
ed the guru throne in Ealy^napura in Basava’s 
time. The first story relates how Allama went to 
the town Banava^e, in the country Belavala, 
where the king Mainak&ra Pmbhu ruled, and how 
he seduced the princess Mi*ye, the king’s only 
child. 

9. FraudJia Edja Kathd, t.e.' stories told to 
king Pmudha of Vidydnagara, to convince him of 
the truth of LiSgavantism. It was written by 
Ad^^, the son pf Annappa, of the Kare hula of 
the merchant-chiefs (desdyi) of the pargamh (}^ara* 
ga7ie) of KoUSipura. The stories are mostly, if not 
throughout, somewhat more detailed accounts of 
the short legends of Waives found in Bhtma’s 
Basava Fwrdna and the Olianna Basava Furdna, 

10. Ahhandc^ara vachma^ a treatise setting 
forth the specific Lifl^^ta tenets and ceremonies. 
It is also called Stluda Aeharana, The sacred- 
ncss of the number six with the LiiigSltas is found- 
ed on the mantra om namah ^wdya, whidi has 
six syllables. Thus they speak of &id aksbara, 

dMtu, ^t karma, Sad indriya, Sad Bbft- 
va, Sad liSga. The headings to the nino chapters 
arc as follows (the word stJiala meaning topic ) : — 
Sri guru hdrunya sth^la^ Li^a.dhdrana st1ial(h 
Vibhiiii stJuilaf Budkdheha stliala, BlhoMi othaiot 
Furya nirdlamha oiliala^ Fraoddi stJiala^ Prdna 
lingi sthala, Samna stiiala, 

11. The ^BrahnoUara Kdndot of the Skomda 
Purdna or Siva hailid amrita odra^ translated after 
tho time of the poot B^ghava^l chapters, with 
1844r verses, in Satpadi. 

12. Sadakshari Leva’s. BdJaiehJMra Vddsa, 
t. 0. a legend regarding some episodes in tho life of 
the Cho}a king H4jas okhara— 14 chapters: 
finished a.d. 1657. Sadak-shari, a disciplo 


of Ohika (chekka) Yira delika, stands as a poet, 
according to my impression, higher than all the 
other Hanarese poets known to* me. Hi a diction, 
however, is somewhat too flowery and verbose, and 
he frequently uses ve^ obscene language. He 
introduces no verse in Satpadi, and in this, as well 
as in grammar and vocables, imitates the ancient 
poets. His language is difficult, but a model of 
exactness. 

/ 

Saiva Literature. 

By Saims (whether all of them were Arddhya 
Brahmans or not is doubtful) were composed the 
' following works ; — 

1. Bliahti Sasdyana^ by Sahaj^nanda; 107 
verses in Satpadi. It has some good thoughts. 

2. AmibJiavdmTita, by Sri Ranga, son of Maha- 
iiSga of the Sahav4si family, and a pupil of Sahajd- 
nanda gui’u. A ver^jr popular treatise on Yedant- 
ism; 856 verses in Satpadi. 

8. Ohidakhanda anulhava odra; .587 Satpadi 
vea-ses on the Ye^nta by Chiddnanda. 

^ 4. Bmjdna Siudhu; a Yedantist treatise in 
Satpadi, 46 chapters, by Chiddnaudavadhdta, 
whose guru was Ghidananda. 

5. Yiveha Chinidntajii ; ten Prakara^, by 
Hijagum Sivayogi, on matters regaixiing the Xiga- 
mas and Agamas. Its first paingrapli, for instance, 
concerns Kvara’s attributes ; then follow the four 
divisions of the Vedot then the four divisions of 
vSdas {mdhi vdda, artha vdda, ^mantra vddq, ndma^ 
dlieya)^ then the Veddngast the TTpavedaSf &o. It 
is often too short .to be of much use. 

6. Sarvadhya’s Padas. Yerses that sometimes 
express neatly the wisdom of the streets. The 
metre is Tripadi, a kind of Kanarese verse with 
three lines, that is not often used. Ho tells his 
own story in the concluding chapter, Bnt^ 
copies of his work appear to be rare.^ 

7. MaSlga-B&ja’s 

8. Isvara Kavi’s Ka^ijihvdbandhaiiali 

Vaishiava Literature. 

Works that fall under this heading,are oT con>- 
paratively little interest, as they, with the excep- 
tion of the Ddsa Padas, are mere translations of, 
or fi*ee extracts from, PaurAuika works. 

1. Jaimiui’s BhdratOy translated by Lakshmisa 
of Dovanfir (Maisfir), sgu of Annama, of the 
Bharadv&j^ family. It professes to be a translation 
of the A^vainedJia parva of a work by Jaiinini 
Muni, the muni liaviug given this description of 
Dhorma Biya’s horsc-socrifice to king Janame- 
jaya. It is in ^tpadi, and is written in a simple 
but classical style ; 84 chapters containing 1907 


* A few versos of liis are translated in the Ind. Ant vol. II. (1873) 23 seqq. 

f An account of this work is given in tho Tnd* Ant vol. 1. (1'872) pp. 3^ set^q. 

{ See tho Mangalore edition of the McMamwvidarranat p. xnv. A SanytH lUtniiharct j which X have uqvqv 
seen, is said to treat of melodies (rd^a). 
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Terses. Some say (for instance the Munshi 
Tirumale Syfiman^ of the Wesleyan Missionaries 
m MaisAr) that it is not more than ^nt 160 
years old.* - 

2. MaMbhdraia, ten of the Faraaa in SatpadL 
The translator, “who calls himself Humfiiai VyAsa, 
dictated his Terses in the town of Gadagn {not 
&r from DhAiTAd), In his time, he states, there 
already existed a number of translations of the 
Bdradyana,. This translation, as well as that to 
be mentioned next, cannot be called^ classical. 

3. EdmdyanOi translated in 6atpa^ by a 
BrAhman under the assumed name of JEumAra 
YAlmtkii as it seems, an inhabitant of the place 
Torave (in the district of SolApur). This work is 
later than KnmAra YyAsa's, as he refers to him. 
(Can they be identical ?) He honourably mentions 
the YedAntist SankarAchAry a. 

4. The BhdgavcUa Furdna; 11,298 verses in 
SatpadL Towards the end the author says : 
“ The good poet ChAtu Yiththala NAtha has made 
the Hanarese translation.” 

5. JaganndtTia Vijaya; 18 chapters, by Hudra. 
He says he has taken his stories from the Vishnu 
Furdnay and his object is to glorify Krishna. The 
work contains well-known Ejrishiia legends, in this 
case in various Sanskrit metres, thus bearing the 
aj^pearance of some antiquity. Also the predeces- 
sors he meutions — ^BApa, Harsha, MAgha, 
SftSkhavarma, SAntivarma, Guna- 
varma, Manasija, Harnama, Pampa, 
Ohandrabhatta, Ponnamayya, GajAu- 
ku s a — are of a peculiar character. 

d. Krishna Idldbhyudayay taken from the Bhd- 
gavata Furdna, The author invokes M a u n a v a 
Muni or Anwdatirtha (of TJdupa or Udupi, on 
the western coast, who died A. n. 1273). Begard- 
mg his &mily, &c., he says, In the grama of 
KadagatAr, in the country Penugoiida (?), is a 
BrAhman of the JAinadagnya gotra, a servant of 
MAdhavaMuni, aKanaresc of the northern district. 
His sou is Yenkarya Timma ArasArya. Of him I, 
YeSimyArya, am the first-bom son ; my motlicr Ls 
6eshAmbe, my brother is NArAya^rya. I bear the 
a][^l]ation HaridAsa. Tho lord of my work is 
Yeiikata^Sauri” .(L c. Krishm of Tirupati). The 
work consists of 61 chapters, with 2543 versos in 
SatpadL It boars also the name of Kasiaica 
Krishna IAldbhyudaya,f 

7. Hari BhcMi Itasdyana by ChidAnauda, 301 
Batj«di VOTcs in 5 chapters. In the jirologue 
he esQufesses ho docs not know the mysteries of 


the YedAnta, or the KApila, PAtafijaia, and SAndilya 
methods, or the way of the Agamaa and FurdnaSy 
and will only write by the grace of his guru. 
Afterwards, however, he professes to give a short 
abstract of the Agamaa and Furdnas, 

8. The JDdaa Fadaa; songs by Krishna’s ser- 
vants, in honour of their master. They are m 
various Bagale metres, composed to be sung, and 
each accompanied by a refrain. They frequently 
refer to B A m A n u j a and MAdhava of TJdupu 
as the great gums. There exi^t many hundr^s 
of these popular songs by Hanaka DAsa, 
Purandara 'DAsa, and others.!^ Elrish]^ is 
always introduced as being represented by an idol, 
this being either at Udupu, -or Timpati, or 
Pandartpnra, or YelApura or Sriranga, or KAginele 
(in the Koda taluk of DhArvAd). The K^ishm 
DAsas in South India may stand in connexion 
with'^Ohaitanya (a. d. 1450—1634) § and his 
followers. 

I give a Purandara DAsa hymn that has the 
honour of being the first piece in a school-book 
in a prose translation : — 

“Refrain . — In the whole world those ar^ fools 

Who leave the one god (Elpishna) and adore 
bad gods.” 

Hymn, 

** He who leaves his wife alone (not thinking 
that she might yield to temptation) is a fool ; 

He who lends money to relations is a fool ; 

He who entrusts a person with his money-bag 
is a fool ; 

He who is an impudent fellow is a great fool, O 
master I 

He who soils his own daughter to sustain him- 
self is a fool; 

He who lives in the house where his wife has 
been bom is a fool ; 

He who uses bad language when poverty comes 
on is a fool ; 

He who has no fixed mind is a great fool, O 
master I 

He who in his old ago takes o wife is a fool ; 

He who plays with a. serpent is a fool; 

He who does not support the twenty-one finni'* 
lies (Jcula) is a fool ; 

Ho who does not say * O father Yi^hala (i.e. 
Krish^) is a fool ; 

He w!io »»Uks the mother the calf of which has 
died is a fool, O master I 

He who lends money without a pledge is a fool ; 


♦ C<mL ?.VlK¥r"« Indisnha Hireifevi, p. 392 . 

, t Y^se 2 of the work is t " Wlion u. Kapphirc {inilm vJQai 
U sot m gc^4 (kwi/ika), jHioplo think it luittual ; wU(i« gold 
ks sot m Sr they wonAor (? here <«jcur« a ilaw in 

the x&aanscrii^). the godly V^itkaia iSauri, who 

always woant tho gold-jaokot' {H/juwjiimk) 


on his bmist that is like a sapphiio {Jhauri nihi) give me 
soocoss ! ” 

% Of these 174 have been printed at Hangalorc, and 
reprlutod at Bangalore. 

§ ** Clioitanya and tho Taish^ava Poois of Beagal 

Ind, Ant, v^. XL (li^3) pp. 1 90947 . 
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He who is brooding over eighty subjects is a fool ; 

He who uses bad language against' his own 
mother is a. great fool ; 

He who betrays the house in which he has eaten 
is a fool ; 

He who utters calumnies is a fool ; 

He who sees the glorious Purandara 
Vi t h ala with the whitedotus eyes and does not 
worship him is a great fool, O master I” 

According bo many other hymns the Purandara 
Vithala is identical, for instance, with the Ey ishm 
idols at Pandaripura and Tirupati, in 
the lastmentioned place being the Ven^tagiri or 
Pdragiri or SeshSdri on which he dwells. 

9. Krishna Oharitrcb Vura mohana 

42 chapters, with 2705 verses (the metre of 
our manuscript being very irregular, I cannot tell 
in -what metre it is composed), by Eanaka D4sa. 
The second chapter begins ; He who has uttered 
the work is the best servant {ddsa) Kanaka she 
to whom he has uttered it is his wife, the very wise 
woman ; the lord of the work is the Adi Ke§ata of 
Kfiginele ; when a person hears it, virtue is obtain- 
ed.” And towards the end of the work Kanaka 
Ddsa says : ^‘Kdgmele’s Harasimha, who- is the 
Adi Ke^ava, will cause the wishes of good people 
to be fulfilled.” Kanaka Ddsa, by the favour of 
Kdginele^s Adi Kesava/* composed also a Bhakti 
Sdra, 108 verses in Satpadi. 

Of Stones in prose I mention the translations of 
the Sanskrit Fauchatanira, Veidla FaTichavithsati, 


and Samsa YimkdL The translation of Suka 
Saptati is in iSatpadi verses. Of stories in prose 
I may adduce still the following, as they are 
connected with a semi-historical person, yhs. the 
tales about Rdma Kp^shi^ of Tenndla. The work 
begins with saying that in Tenndla, to the north 
of Hadras, there was the Brdhman boy BATno. 
Krishna. Once when a Slanydsi saw him, he liked 
him so much that he taught him a w^rdra, telling 
him to rep^t it thirteen million times in a 
temple, when the goddess with her thousand 
faces would appear to him and bestow a proper 
boon on him, if he did not lose his courage. 
The boy did as he had been told, and Kdli appeared 
to him as a female with a thousand faces and two 
hands. He was anything but afraid, and began to 
laugh. K&li asked: ‘‘Why dost thou laugh at 
me ?” Then said the boy : “ O mother, man has 
one nose and two. hands ; but whenever he catches 
a cold, he gets overmuch to do with .blowing his 
nose. Thoa hast a thousand faces and a thou- 
sand noses ; well, when it sometimes happens 
that thou catchest a cold, how dost thou blow thy 
noses?” Then EM cursed him to become a 
princess jester. In course of time he went to 
Anegondi, the capital of the Kamdtaka coun- 
try, where Krishna E4ya, with his minister Appaji, 
ruled, at the court of whom ho played the nineteen 
tricks related in the work. 

I trust others will undertake to make our know- 
ledge of Kanareso literature more complete. 


COBRESPONDEHCE AHD mSCELLAJTBA. 


To Ihe Editor ofihe Indian Antiquary, 

Sm, — Since the publication, in your December 
number, of my concluding paper upon Castes in 
Po^ and SolSpur, I have received from a 
Catholic friend a letter objecting to some state- 
ments made in it respecting the native Chnstiansr 
of which Ihope you will publish the enclosed copy. 
The passages omitted and indicated by asterisks 
were purely personal, or referred to names of 
persons and places which 1 think it unnecessary 
to publish, although entrusted with a discretion to 
do so. 

Even without'the proofs advanced by my corre- 
spondent, I would have no hesitation in accept- 
ing his authority as superior to my own, and to the 
sources whence my original information was 
desired^ although the^js were not primd facie un- 
trustworthy. It only remains for me to add fhat 
I used the word ‘ TB.tramontane’ simply as tho 
name of a party, for which I don’t know any other 
in general use, and mthont attaching to it any 
objectionable sense, and that the paper in question 


was written several months ago. ’ Had I written 
now, after Mr. Gladstone’s essay and pamphlet 
have excited men’s minds upon the subject, I 
should certainly have omitted tho whole passt^e, 
having no desire to make the Antiquary a firid of 
religious discussion, whatever my private opinions 
may be. 

17. P. SiNCLAIK. 

Mt deae Me. Sixclajb, 
however take exception to tho correctness of your 
remarks on the Catholics of Western India under 
the jurisdiction of the see of Goa. 

You say (1). that they are very much at one with 
the (so-callcd) Old Catholics of Germany, and (2) 
that thoy are at bitter feud with tho '‘Ultra- 
montane party,’ as represented by the Bishop 
Bombay and the Jesuits. I have bad nineteen 
years' intimate personal experience of the con- 
dition of Catholics of both jurisdictions, and say 
confidently that you mistake in both these asser- 
tion. 

In March last there was an open-air meeting in 
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the quBtdrangle of Sfc. Savier’s College at Bombay, 
attended by not less than 4000 persons; at least 
two-thirds of them were of the Goanese obedience. 
This meeting was presided over by theYicar 
Apostolic (who is commonly known, as yon 
style him, as the Bishop of Bombay), the Yicar 
General of the Portuguese jurisdiction sat on 
his right hand, and hnmbers of each juris- 
diction were seated alternately on the dais. 
Each motion was proposed and seconded by 
persons of each jurisdiction. The utmost good- 
feeling preYailed,and the two telegrams which 
resulted from the meeting — one to the Pope 
congratulating him on his 83rd birthday, and the 
second to the German Bishops, offering them our 
sympathy under persecution — ^were sent signed 
by the Vicar Apostolic and by the Yicar General, 
in the name of “ iJie Catholics of hoik jurisdictions.’^ 
The clergy of the two jurisdictions constantly 
officiate in each other’s churches at Bombay, Mahinj, 
and Bandora, and doubtless elsewhere. It is true 
that there was at one time a dispute between the 
t wo jurisdictions which ran to the scandalous length 
of disputes in civil and criminal courts, but what 
I have said abovo is, I hope, evidence to prove 
that the quarrel, was of short endurance, and that 
now there is not only no feud, but Catholic 
harmony between the separate juiisdictions. As 
to the alleged Altkatholikeu sympathies of the 
Goanese Catholics, I point to the telegram of our 
Marcli meeting to the Catholic Bishops of Ger- 
' many in refdtr jion ofit. 

I have lived ♦ * # * for four years under 'the 
Goanese jurisdiction, and have not been able to 
discover any difference in doctrine or in sympathy 

I see that you, m 
common with the English press, use the veiy 
puzzling word Ultramontane in connection with 
the Jesuits. The word was first coined in i-efcrenco 
to the temporal power of the Pope, but it is 
difficult to say what it now means. I have come 
to understand it to mean a consistent, firm, and 
enthusiastic Catholic if you use it in this sense, 

I take leave to apply it to 'the clergy of both 
jurisdictions here. 


THE GOD VITHOBA OF PAKDARPUE. 

The d^filcmeAt and injury of this idol, which 
have been already referred to,* form a regular 
cos of Ham versus Hari (Siva versus Yishnu— - 
VithoM being held to be an incarnation of the 
latter). Three devotees of Sivil^from one of the 
great South of India shrines found access to the 
temple of VithobSi, and from jealousy, it is sup- 

• J7id. Anf, Tol, IL p. 272. 


posed, of his popularity, and from covetousness 
of his emoluments, set to belabour him with 
stones suspended from their nocks. They inflicted 
serious injuries on the face, belly, and feet of the 
image before they could be disarmed. They were 
nearly beaten to dea^ by Yithoba’s votaries, but 
saved ultimately by the police. On being brought 
before the magistrate (a native judiciously select- 
ed), no person appeared to prosecute them for 
the supposed sacrilege of which they were guilty ; 
and they were duly set at liberty, and have dis- 
appeared from the scene. The calamity was then, 
with telegraphic speed, bruited throughout the 
whole ^of the Marathi Country and other provinces 
of India. ^ The inquiry “universally arose among 
the natives. What can be done to mitigate the 
catastrophe ? The-doors of the temple were shut, 
and workmen were understood to be busy, 
either in effecting repairs, or in constructing a 
new image likely to be floated on a tank by the 
help ofa board beneath it, and given forth as the 
return of the ‘‘ self-formed” image so long wor- 
shipped. While repairs have been effected in the 
way expected, the image worshipped in the shrine 
frequented by the lowest castes has interchanged 
places with the article that was mended, and which 
was wont to be worshipped by' the thousands and 
tens of thousands of Marathfi- pilgrims. — Dr, /. 
Wilson, 


agabIs. 

A g a r i : a numerous caste in Th&;A district, and 
found on or near the sea-coast. There arc two 
divisions: 1, J usagari; 2, Mit-hagari, — the 
former working in cocoanut plantations, drawing 
tho toddy, is said to be addicted to drinking, yet 
to rank as Manithds or Kunabis : tho latter, or 
Mfthagaris, work in the salt-pans on the low, flat 
shore. Their work is very arduous and necessitates 
long exposure to the sun’s rays : character similar ; 
also said to bo a branch of - the Marat has, but 
they neither eat nor intermarry with A g a r i s ; 
and it seems probable that the whole of the people 
termed Agaris are of the same origin as the 
K o 1 i s , whom they are said to resemble in every 
part of their character. In Gujarat the salt-pseparers 
are K o 1 i s , and in Kanara a corresponding people 
have been noticed, the K h ^ r w i sf — ^wrongly, it 
would seem, termed Sddras, in the Leper return 
of that district, — intimating that there also an 
idea prevails that the caste belongs to the S^dra 
division. Kharwis are also compared to Bhills. 
They are probably of aboriginal origin. — Trans, 
Med, t5' Phys, Soc, of Bojiibayt No. XI. N. S. 

t Ind, Ant, vol. IL p. 154, and conf. voL III. p. 77, 
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SKETCH OF SABuEAN GEAMSIAE. 

BY E. EEHATSEE, Hon. Hem. B.Br.B.AS. 


During tlie latter part of the first half of this 
centurj, when certain inscriptions were first 
brought to Europe from the southern part of 
Aj^ibia, hazy notions were entertained about 
them. It was not even certain whether they 
ought to be read from right to left, as all the 
Semitic languages, or in the contrary dii*ection, 
and conjectures -.were hazainied about their 
Abyssinian, Ethiopic^ or even Phoenician origin. 
Fresnel, the French Consul for Jeddah, made a 
collection, which was published, and gradually 
scholars, lihe Osiander and others, ventured to 
read and to interpret them. The number of these 
inscriptions, small and large — ^the shortest con- 
sisting only of a few words, and the longest 
of many lines, engraved on stone, but some also 
on metal jDlates — amounts now to more tliaii 
eight hundred; but as the language ceased 
to be spoken, probably about the beginning of 
the Christian era, and no other written mo- 
numents of it exist, considciixblo difiiculty is 
experienced in eliciting tho true souse of those 
i*ccords, though at present the mode- of decipher- 
ing them lias become so well fixed that tlioir 
reading presents not much difficulty, except in i 
cases where the letters are indistinct either ! 
ill the originals or the copi 9 s. There is also j 
a blacksmith in March who, allured by the 
pi’ofit arising from tlio sale of copjicr tablets, 
mauafactui’cs spurious ones from old inscrip- 
tions, and has been exposed in tho Jouvml of the 
German Oriental Society as a forger; some 
fiibricatcd texts also were published there by 
Piuitorius in 1872 (pp. 420-433). 

Tlie cognate languages, but ‘especially tho 
Ambic, Etliiopic, and HebTOW, afford tlio most 
valuable aid to tho scholars who have signalized 
themselves in this field of Oinontal research ; as 
yet they do not all quite agree in their transla- . 
tions, but they may nevertheless be depended 
upon as safe guides in rescai’clics oftliis kind. 
The number of such men at present is small ; 
the chief scholars aro Preotorius, Lonormant, 
Socin, Levy, and Ilalcvy,— tho latter of whom 
was bold ouougli to go personally to Southern 
Arabia and copy nearly seven hundred of llicso 


' inscriptions, which are by the Arabs called 
Hemyaritic. 

Acc^i*ding to Muhammadan tradition the 
town of Hemyar was not originally the seat of 
empfre; it was Saba, the present Mareb, 
which was annihilated by tho breaking of a 
dam’* not only husbanding the waters flowing 
from the mountains for tho irrigation of the 
land, but also enhancing the power of the 
monarch, who thus kept in his liands the key of 
fertilization, and was enabled to giunf or to 
withhold it as he listed. The momoiy of this 
catastrophe, considered as a chastisement from 
God, in which many inhabitants perished, and 
in consequence whereof the seat of govern- 
ment was transfeiTed to the town of H e m y a r , 
sm*vived till the Qorihi was written, and is 
alluded to in sum xxxiT. 14 and 15, as the 
inundation of Ala’rcm, i.c. of tho dams tliat 
confined tho water ; — 

/S/ S/' <j ^ if f f o// 

^ It* 

/ 0^*10/ o c> O f <J / 

J <3jj J lyW 

^ £?'/ 2// O 

^ 

/O /O / O O// O/if / 

UL**^ b* 

14. The people of Sabii had indeed in their 
dwelling-places a sign: — Two gardens, 011 the 
right and on tho left ! ‘[It ivas said to //iCiif] 
*Eat ye of tho bounty of your Lord and bo 
thankful unto him ! [Tozers z#] a goodly coniitiy 
and a gracious Lord. 16. But they tunioil 
aside [frmu this injunction'] : and we sent upon 
them the inundation of Ala’rem.” 

Tho names Hemyar and Saba arc also of 
frequent occurrence in .the inscriptions lUoni- 
selves, but it appears that tho exprt^ssioii Hom- 
yaritic instead of Sabasau language, whieli has 
hitherto betm current, will in com*se of time Lave 
to give way to the latter, as being perhaps moi^ 
expressive and comprehensive. 

The Langiiiages of Southeni Arabia, 

There is great probability that the language 


* So(> M. Caiiiuiin do Porcoviil, Hist, des Arabes, Toiuo IZi. He and H. do Sacy agree iu fixing this flood of 

Irera m iUo second coutiury a.d.'— E i>. . * 
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whose written monnments, in spite of the icono- 
clastic feryonr of the first Moslems, have been 
preserved to our times, must have been the 
principal idiom of Sonthem Arabia, though there 
is no doubt also that various other dialects, and 
even languages, were current ; but in the entire 
absence of reliable information it would be use- 
less to adduce the scanty and unreliable notices 
in Muhammadan authors, by whom such pagan 
researches were generally considered sinful 
nnless they contribute in some way to elucidate 
their own religion, and to this circumstance we 
are indebted also for the meagreness of the 
vocabulary purporting to contain Hemyaritie and 
Yamani words given by Suyuti^ as follows : 

jjjij ^JUi 

^ J\S 

jis # (jtj y 4!^ 

4ilj 

cU| ^ j * ^ j U jJj 

It wOl^fae observed that some Qoranio words 
are here translated difim^ntly; thus in sum 

un. 61 j is nsnaDy rcaderod by 

“Andyonarecaraless or triflers,” or, as Sale 
has ifc, “ spending yonr time in idle divorsions 
but Snynti renders the -word j U p liiy I 

Again, in lxxy. 15 Pj the 

meaning ia “and though ho oITor his oxcnscs” 
(or set forth his plea); bnt Snynti puts for 
ite equivalent *j>U ; and in tho same chapter, 
j3j D iff we have in Snynti for jjj i 
BO place,” the word Ho further says 

^t [play] is in tho Yamani langnage 
ifjJt [woman]. Insara xxxvui. 15, “ Do yo 
invoke Uo’Z,” he says hj^tho acc. of [Lord]. 
The word jAa [bird, &e.] means, accord nig lo [ 
h im, tho I Jo myariiic language, [ ignor- 


ance]. In sura l. 85 f rendered by Sale 
“ Pass therefore,” is, in the language of Yemen 
‘ they fied.’ Ijastly 6 oo^ is in the 
Hemyaritie language called 

The following expressions, occurring in the 
same work, p. Tf r, stated to be Hemyaritie, 
with their Arabic equivalents, I insert without 
comment : — 

^3 AACiwa Ixij^ iL^iJ &b 

(^L>o tf. fij/t I 

w \jS j*U| 

^ 4b U}^ 4U^ oUUi 

ol^4/| j 

« Uo^Aac^ U jiji^ 

Hemyaritie is believed to liave ceased to be 
a spoken language long before the Hijrah era ; 
but perhaps it may Lave l>cen used later also, 
in the- same -manner as Ijatin inscriptions are 
still employed on buildings, monuments, and 
coins among ourselves, long after the language 
itself has become a dead one. 

The Hemyaritie or rather Sabsean language, 
as at present known from the inscriptions, al- 
tliongli essentially one, may be dividcxl into four 
varieties or dialects, the first of which is the 
general Sabaean, comprising by far the greatest 
numl)or of all the inscriptions hitherto known ; 
tlie second- w'as current in Ma’in, and is the 
Minican dialect belonging to tho people called 
Minaei by the Greek and Jioman gcogiu- 
phers ; the third i.s nearly the same as the last, 
and was spoken in tho interior of Hadra- 
m a n t ; whilst tho fourth, to judge from ter- 
minations of words such as uiemD *‘his sanctuary” 
and ctiinopo .‘llheir rank and order,” appears to 
have been afTected by Persian influences, as it 
is well known that Persian colonics existed 
thei’o. 

Tho inscriptions hitherto discovered fnay, 
according to Ihoir contents, bo -divided into six 


cluKHCS : — 

Caic^ ifsr.ppriio 
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• L Votfire inscriptions, nsnaJly engraved on 
bronze tablets or stone slabs, ocenrring in the 
interior or in the immediate vidmiy of temples. 
A xanltitade of national and local deities are 
mentioned in them, and these prove the 
Sabflaan pantheon to have been prodigioxtsly 
rich, 

n. Votive tablets, called by Hal^vy Fro$* 
cyny^es^ belonging to strangers who completed 
some act of devotion in the sanctnaiy; and there 
inscribed their names and d,esc 0 nt. These in- 
scriptions are engraved on slabs suitable for the 
purpose, and the formnlae vary bnt slightly. 
The chief interest of th^ inscriptions centres 
in the large number of territories, towns, and * 
tribes mentioned in them, affording materials 
for a restoration of the ancient geography and 
ethnography of Southern Arabia. 

TTT . Architectural inscriptions, traced on the 
walls of temples and other public edifices, in 
order to commemorate the name of the building, 
or of the persons who had contributed to it. 
In this latter case, care is taken io indicate the 
exact dimensions of the portion constructed by 
each man, and if a stranger was among them 
his Country and tribe are meniaoned. Inscrip- 
tions of this kind constitute the majority in 
Hal^vy’s collection. 

IV. Historical inscriptions, intended to an- 
nounce a victoiy gained over a foe, or to com- 
memorate an event wherein the author plays 
a part. Under this head fall the texts of 
Mareb and of Sirwah, the inscription on 
Hisn G’urii% and especially the inscription 
on the monolith of S i r w a the copy of which 
was stolen from Halevy by the A.rabs. 

V. Police orders, engraved on pillars at the 
entrance of temples or other public localities, in 
order to warn the people against the commission 
of damages under pain of fines. These texts 
are very interesting, because they show great 
perfection in the civil organization, as well 
as the existence of a penal code among the 
Sabflsans. 

VI. Funerary inscriptions, not many of 
which have as yet been discovered, but whicb 
prove that the Sabieans were in the habit of 
('arrying away their dead from inhabited places 
into isolated valleys, and up mountains, where 
ijiey erected small houses for them. 


TJhe Sabosan Aljphabei^ 

In the following sketch of Sabasaa grammar 
I shall give only what has been fixed by valuable 
authorifdes, not the least of whom is Hal6vy, 
whom I intend to follow closely. I shall only 
mark by signs of interrogation words not yet 
fully authorized, and shall designate the inscrip- 
tions of Fresnel, Dsiander, and Halevy respec- 
tively by Fa Os. Hal. or H. Although the 
alphabet is at present well fixed, I append 
A harmonic Sahaan, HelretOy and Arabic 
Alphabet and shall adduce some peculiarities 
of certain letters; mention a few, the ocenr- 
rence of which is rare, and whose value was 
not at first very well fixed; enumerate those 
letters which are apt to give rise to confusion ; 
and, lastly, I shall mention such letters as may, 
by their too great proximiiy to each other in 
certain inscriptions, sometime be mistaken for 
one letter. 

The 7 t generally remains after the preforma- 
tive letters of the Imperfect, thus : — snesv- 
Thm^ are, however, a few exceptions : jw (H. 152, 
14*), na* {Os. vin. Ilf)* In the Minasan dialect 
the n is sometimes considered as a vowel : thus 
we very often find jm (tstara H. 188, 6), toxw 
(H. 199, 1), nrair (H. Ill, 5) for p, ro.%. 
This takes place even in the divine name vnxTD 
(H. 222, 1 ; 229, 2), which is certainly derived 
from the radical w == nsn). The other 
gutturals, rr, fr, r, and f, present no peculiarity. 

The letters i and like the first radical of verbs, 
are often elided by the servile letters ; — prfr, rrp" 
for ]Knr, npr ; when the ^ forms the third radical 
it generally remains unchanged, thus r — (n) mfi, 
^ irw ; l>ut also occur (Os. xii. 9 ; 1, 9). 

The servile u usually becomes d in the Jdinaean 
and in the Haclramaut dialect; thus irr, n, the 
suffix of the third person, appears in these dialects 
in the form id*, d, for instance ^D:a or D:a, nccEzx 
instead of (TDrtrsa*, kssw). In the 

same manner the fourth form of the verb, which 
is iu ordinary Sabaean ter, becomes te? in these 
dialects : thus the Sabinan 'rpn, r>Tnu in the 
Minman and Hadramaut dialect will be ’ape, frro- 
This is another approach to the Assyrian, and 
in general to the languages of East Africa. Tbis 
form answers to the Aramasan and to the 
Ethiopic fttCDt. 

The change of the servile rr into o is much 


• Halt‘vy*s inscriptions here referred to will be found in the Jowmal Asioiiqu^ (18; 2 Fev. 
t Osiauder's are given in No. 7, Oct. 1873, Ac. 
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Harmonic Sabrnan, Ebbrew, and Arabic Alphabet. A. — Doabtfixl tetters. 
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C. — Combmations apt to 
be mistaken. 

oj for i 

n fop n 

i>> &« (1 

II for 'll 


¥ (‘jf) H 


B. — ^Letters easi 
confounded. 

L h h h h 

» a i s 

n. Q 3 B H 

J s 

H B I! E 
i e it 

in. T 1 

j V 

IV. Y ? * T 
n * p » 

V. ® o 
1 » 

VL 5 ❖ 

t B 

vn. ? s 

’ a 


IX. + 

p B 


The SaheaB Nnmendg. 

20i«o| 


2ii>l 

(JS«1. 1S4, 8.} 

22|n<x>| (Bill 478. 10.) 

■ Sitlll 

{Sd. 151, 9.) 

iSlN^kiTal 194 id' 
11.) 

4 illlli 


80 1®®®! (ffal 188, a 

*iX| 


459,2.) 

6 


40l<>ooo|(Bal 400.) 

7 full' 

»rin‘<| 

47|»‘(H(ff<»l 199, 1.) 



5011! (ir«*. i5o.) 


0O|o1| (fial352,8.} 

10|.>1 


e8|iUo11 (nal 151, 10. 

11 li®! 


I00|llilt(5al. 414 

12 SH 


8.) 

15|Vo| 

(/fill 192, 8.) 

lOOOfAil 

\ 


47412-18.) 4000|NN^'^I 
18|m^o|(Hi*l.806, 4.) 

The figure % also cecum for oo or 20 
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luore sfcricUy observed in the ^dramaxifc than 
in the MinBean dialect, where sometimes the usual 
form oceuys. The of these dialects, how- 
ever, displays another peculiaxdty, namely, if 
an dIs to be added to a word terminating with 
n it is not affixed, but the n is changed to n, thus 
noVr, firw, fwn, nn (N. H. 1), for Drs’jr, or™, orux. 
But this n, instead of rei^resenting an absorp- 
tion of D, may perhaps only represent an 
aspimted pronunciation of the feminine n, as is 
usual in Barbary and in some districts of Yemen. 

Permutation bet^veen n and rr occurs seldom, 
as in -irrcirv (Fr. lv. 4), rm (N. H. 1), and jcirw 
fH. O, 1,8) for mm, rin», poans, but this may 
perhaps be an error of the copy. 

A muck more important permutation is that 
according to which the sound r (f/’) is rendered 
by a simple a (y) like ra {Os. Xvii. 8-9} instead 
of y3 (ibiil XVI tl. iO). In the same way the 
ixiot noa (H. 169, 2) must assimilate with the 
Arab and the root hidden in the fonn pna’ 
(HaL 689, 8) does not differ froni that occunnng 
3 Ti (Os, IV. 10-11. This permutation proves 
tliat the Sabajans always pronounc_^d a g hard, 
as some tribes still do, and not likey, as is most 
usual with modem Arabs. 

In the repetition of two consonants the full 
iincontmcted form is preferred in Sabipan. This 
peculiarity appears to be condned to the liquids 
bf D, 2 , ; for instance : — ^V?irr (Os, X. 7), porn' (D. 
M.G.xix. 1), par (Os. xv. 2), rro (i?. 191, 1), 
instead of parn*, pr, vtd. The proper noun 
s?>»Tn mast cei'tainly bo pronounced fl^addddel 

« friend,” as the form of the participle 
(n)Tno (U. 187, 2) proves. 

The roots of the Sabjcan language are mostly 
triliteral, and prcsent all the forms occurring in 
the other Semitic languages : — 

1. Perfect roofs ; — n:), rats, t:d, jtt, mn; 

11. ^ snp, b"!, ’fn, TT, '^D2 ; vr, or, rr, ns' ; 

ill. and r'Vs t«, pi; d^, rrp;' 

%f?D, MH, pi ; 

iV, 1*^, '^and iih» nsJ, ins<; 'aa, to, n:?, ' 

W32, ira, HTD, Han. 

V. !Mixed roots : — bV, ’di, hSi, in. 

As already observed, qiiadrilitoral roots aro 
scarce, and seem to Occur only in some pro['cr 
noiinSf such as o’^arn pr cnenn, and in the 
name of the divinity -wnr, which latto is abriMgod 
to nnr when it dosiguaics a man’s name, nfwsin 
and nnrpvr are coniiuoted from infurrevr, vifirr^u-*. 


The noun nVin is contiucted from mhryfj (vn). 
The word isnsi ‘‘ ram” (H. 187, 6, &c ) appeal's 
to be formed from ismnn, he who enters intc» 
the house ’which epithet may I'efer to the un- 
concemedness of this animal. 

The degradation of the sibilants may be re- 
presented b} the following scale : — 

© to n* “ in** o 

^ — S* — — c — r 

These transitions do not occur with regularity 
and in a logical manner in the Semitic languages : 
they are possible 'v\dthout being necessary. The 
forms accompanied by an asterisk are common 
both to the Ai^bic 'and to the Sabseau : the latter, 
however, may degrade the original a degree 
further by ti'ansforming it into n. The Aramajaii 
descends to this last stage of degi'adation. ' 

In the other consonants the Sabsean generally 
agrees with the phonetics of the Arabic language; 
Bonietiraes, however, it deviates, and follows 
a manner peculiar to itself. Among cases 
of this kind the fact is to be pointed out 

that the Arabic wor<is fram and who are 

both rendered by pi, so tliat it becomes diffiailt 
to distinguish them from the substantive p son^ 
but in some cases this change does not take 
place, and the word occui*s exactly as in Arabic. 

The exact detesminatioii of the letters equi- 
valent to ^and ypis duo to O'siander, but he was 
not so succes.sfull detenniiiing the equivalent 
of Jo, There is alsoanoflior character the value 
of which was defeated , {>ut is now believed by 
Hale\y to represent an intermediate sound be- 
tween the Amhic Iet.tei*s ^ and o. (See p. 26. B.) 

The Sabteans rivalled the Egyptians and the 
Assyrians in the extreme earc with which they 
produced their graphic texts : hence the inscrip- 
tions of Yemen are immbeml amtuig iho most 
beautiful of antiquity. They arc tiuced on stone 
or metal, and present a momuneiital character 
which stvins to have been inunutably fixed in 
%'’Ci‘y i*eniote iitnes, else it could not have sub- 
sisted with sneli uniformitv fi'oin the banks of the 
^ - 

Euphintos to Aden. Sohie details observed in 
certain lettei’s are not confined to a fixed i^egion,. 
but arise only from the settI|>tor'.5 manner. But^ 
in spite of the general neatness of the charaotei'S, 
it is impossible for copyists not to confound with 
each other wrtain letters, c.q>t‘eially when they 
have to deal with a text obliterated, or seen 
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from a distance. The chief sottrees of coB&sion 
are the Sabasmi forzns for the letters — 

L M, sr. n. a, % 19, n. m. a and V. 

lY. n, *, ? T. 1 and r. VI. i and u. 

VJUL ' and fi. VIII. s and h. IX. p and d. 

An attei 'ive collation of texts only can elicit 
the tme lection. (See p. 26.) 

There is reason to believe that, besides the 
monnmental, another more manageable cnrsiye 
form of writing also developed itself : the in- 
scriptions ofBeled Ariiab, ofBeled 
Nehm, of Silyam. bat principally the 
fjraffiti of Jebel Sheyh&n, which contain 
so many strange signs, bear witness to this. It 
is even possible that a portion of these signs are 
due to the combination of two or three letters 
for their nnnsnal forms. That the Sab^ean 
characters allowed of ligatnres is proved by the 
existence of numerous monograms where one 
common trait serv es to nnite three and even 
four letters. Like many other nations, the 
Sabssans also used ornamental letters, of which 
several specimens exist. In the Museum of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
there is among the &bman inscriptions one with 
a lai^e ornamental initial enclosed in a quadran- 
gular &ame cut round it, leaving the letter 
-i in relievo, with three ornamental cavities in its 
body ; and in another much smaDor slab one toit 
unites several letters. 

The Sabasan orthography is yery sparing in 
the designation of vowels The letter a never 
graphically denotes a vowel *v/ith rare exceptions 
i and w are rendered by and at the end of 
words only. There exists, on the. contrary, a 
great tendency to elide these in the body of 
words, even when they are radicals, or when they 
represent an element of grammatical flection. 
Thus we meet with cot (E. 624, 2), (//. 155 . 1), 

(Os. IV. 1 ), cm (H. 589), instead of the 
usual orthography, dot, jdw, vm, Dm. Sometimes 
the scTiptio defecUva is adopted where the exist- 
ence of a diphthong is certain ; thus, for instance, 
the word Had ramant is nearly always spelt, 
XTcrm ; likewise fjsK (Os. xviii. 5) for vpaw. 

The words are generally separated by a per- 
pendicular line ; this, however, is often omitted 
in inscriptions- written with cursive characters, 
which agpavates the difficulty of interpretation. 
Often this mark of separation is too dose to the 


* All thu 1 have ihowD oa p. 26. 


adjoining characters, and is apt to give rise to 
mistakes. For instance, the representative of ^ p 
standing too near after the peipendicular of 
separation, may with it be read as i>, n; if it be 
after g i it will make with it the letter ^ a, and 
if it be immediately after 3 the supposed cc^les- 

cence will represent 3 ; and lastly if it precedes 

g a both together will make £ r. The end of 
the inscription is sometimes indicatcd l^ certain* 
ornaments ; there are also two or three signs to 
indicate the beginning, especially in long texts 
sculptured on large edifices* Inscriptions of 
small extent destined to attract the attention of 
thepnblicare enclosed by one or two lettei’s, (D.)* 
TJie Verb» 

The voices which have hitheitio been authen- 
ticated are the following seven : — - 

1. Original form Qal yp, 

c*», »p. 

2 * Energetic form Pa'el: — yre, m. 

3. Reflective form Tafa’el (tafii'el) : 

DTpn. 

4. Internal reflective form fens Pat‘al : — avo, 
TSTO, DTO, feno. 

5a. Qansativo form fesn Hafel: fnm, 

Dpn, TO, Wh, ron. 

, -56. VsDD Safcl : nirTD, upo, afj('j)D, mOje, to 
(M inseanand I^lramant dial.). 

6 . Reflective causative form : fecno Satf al ; 

M&onp, isnsTD* 

7. Causative and reciprocal form fesOT Hin- 
fe*al : weron. 

The Qal is the princif«il voice, from which 
the other voices arc derived, either by internal 
modifications of tlic mdical, ox* by the aid of 
certain letters added externally. As the Sabasan 
writing shows only the skeletons of words, we 
are not able b: point out the various derails of 
the root with reference to the vowels. Accord- 
ingly wo do not know whether the second 
radical was pronounced w'ith the vowels a, i, n, 
as in tlie majority of the Semitic langiiugcs, or 
whether it was affected by the sheva, as in 
Ethiopic. 

Thanks to the usage of separately pronounc- 
ing the duplicated liquids, it is possible to 
discover the existence of the Pa^el among the 
voices derived by the internal modification of 
the root : mp, pp, pthd (/I- 188, 2 ) ; the proper 
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nom zrmoXH, 193, 1) leads also to tto (j^)^ 
to the voice Pa‘el belongs also^ (mto, Os. vin. 
8) and *m (vnsD^ Os, vi, 4, vn. 4-S, Ac.). As 
the Pd^el (third Arabic form) is discerned only 
by the vowel, it is of coiirse not visible in the 
text ; but as this voice exists ako in Ethiopip, 
it could not be wanting in Sab£san« 

The Pafal^ which answers to the Arabic 
ijta^al (8th conj. cWi I) but is wanting in Eihi- 
opic, is a much more interesting voice. Nniner- 
ons examples of it occur ; tor© (HL G.), rra (H, 
187, 3), unp (l^'acjab el Hajar, 1), ^mstd {Os. xix, 
5), (H. 484, 4), *T3n» (S, 478, 16), from tcd, 

am OTp, Tbj TO, 

The voices formed .by an external angmenta*' 
tion are the same as in Arabic and Ethiopic, 
only the physiognomy of thepreformatives is more 
onginal than in those languages. For the Tafa^al 

(5th conj. 0^) we possess as examples «aan 
(Fr, No. iiV. xrv. 3; Os. 7.), vhan (Fp. No. lv.), 
vian H. 147, 1), tsaan and tnpan; whence the 
divine names — pnano (H. 144 6 ; 145, 3 ; 146, 3, 
Ac.) and laapanD (JET* 189, 1; 222, 1) are derived. 

The addition of a prefix n serves to form the 
causative ; this voice, identical with .the Hebrew 
^WT, corresponds to the 'mn of the other Semitic 
languages (Arabic 4th conj. As a proof 

that the n is original, it may be adduced that 
instead of ter the Minsean and Ha4ramaut dialects 
regularly present the form ^r&o; but, as the 
change ofthe servile n into d is repeated in the 
pronoun, it becomes clear that the of these 
dialects implies the existence of a ; accord- 
ingly the H is a degradation of n, and not the n a 
strengthening of h* This point will aid us in 
recognizing the nature of &e Semitic verbal 
pre^es in general. The fetn occurs very 
frequently in the inscriptions, as for exsnnple r 
nte ( 71 ™, Fr, 2To. wv.), 'apn; to viii. 

3), VTO (rtfwn, Os. x. 5), (ry^, 681, 5-6 ; i 

682, 9} : in the Minman and Hadramaut dial^t 
nro {H. 257, 1), ^ (iZ. 353, 2*; ^, 2), msd 
( aisnn, S. 257, 8). - ^ 

The voice Satfal (^stirc) answers to the ' 
Arabic 10th conj. | which occurs also in 

Ethfopie and Assyrian. The examples of this 
voice are numerous (iMbono Os. xvi. 7), 

TOD (Onrttonden ^a/n,& 1), nwite (nmwiTD, jB. 
681, 4), (H. 51, 2), iSv© {B. 636, 2). 

The last voice is the (^snn), the Arabic 


7th conj. (Jsalf. The original, n occurs also in 
a ‘ 

Hebrew, Specially in the Imperalive; only one 

example of this voice can be produced ; ©erun 
(H. 237, 7) ; from this example, belonging to a 
MinsBato. text, it may be seen that aU the SabaBan 
dialects agree on this point- This voice is pro- 
bably the origin of the divine name tros (BT. 189, 
191, 2, &c.), the root whereof appeal to be ma. 

It may be presumed that the emphatic forms 
and tafd^el (JUUi), which are very 
common in Arabic and Ethiopic, existed like- 
wise in Sabman, as also the voices 
and tenD(«) which the Ethiopic ha& felly de 
veloped; bat as these delicate shades concern 
mmrely the vowels, they are not perceptible in 
the texts. 

As to the prefixed consonants which maintain 
I themselves in Sabeean in an original state, it is 
important to observe that the reflective is fcu*med 
by the n alone, without the support of a gut- 
tural, whilst the reciprocal form is preceded by 
ah n. This induces to the belief that this form 
(Arabic 5th conj.), instead of being identical 
with the Hebrew Hit^a^el, as is -generally con- 
ceived, constitutes a simple and anterior element 
whence the Hebrew form composed of the causa- 
tive n and of the reflective n is derived. A 
similar remark also sugg^ts itself with reference 
to the 7th Arabic form, which is usually iden- 
tified with the Hebrew to, without considering 
that it bias for its organic form not the 3 alone, but 
arr y Coutracted from 5 ^ 75 ^ 

exactly a^' in Sabasan, that is^a oompoimd 
formed from the causative rr and from a recipro* 

3 ; accordingly we may ask whether the » of 
theAialnc represents the enfeebleu^nt of 

the organic n, or is perhaps merely pet^agc^c 
(euphonic) j and in that case it would repre* 

, ^nt the simple form, whence the Sabsean and 
Hebrew forms were ’derived^ Thr nature of 
the vowel attached to the f^erso aal letters of 
the Imperfect of this form appears to be 
in fevour of the Vetter alternative* It is 
that in the impoc^foct the personal letters 

^0/ -'/// ^ 

genersdly have ttc sound a ; — 

&G. opposite to the Hebrew i ( 0 ), excepting the 
2nd (3rd) and 4th foims, in which these letters 

arc pronounced ^vith?c — 

whihttho Hebrew has It 
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is evident, accordingly, thati£tlie Stla form were 
identical witii the Hebrew tor the vocalization 

of the Imperfisct would have been with w, 

^ tut 

and not with a; oo^eqaently we must 

consider the Arabic infa^al as having only one 
single prefijrmative, the z , hei^in resembling 
the 5ih forin, which, combining with the par- 
ticle of the causative, has produced the Hebrew 


In the lOfch form likewise, apart from the 
prosthetio which is wanting in Sahssan, 
it may he observed that -the preformative no 
is compost of the causative d> which sup- 
plants then in the dialects, and of the reflective 
ji, so that this form answers to the Hebrew 
JSiipa^et 

The following table presents a view of the 
mosCused forms in the Semitic lan gna ges, and 
the aiTangement of the voices from the simple 
to the compound : — 


Simple. 

Otiginal.theme or Pal 

deflective ineine " ^ hm (Aram. ? Ass.) 

Internal reflective theme, hsrsz (Arab. Sab. Ass.) 

Beeiprocal tbeme ht/tz {Ar. Ass.) 

r hsm (H6b.SabArab.Aram. 

Eth.) 


Emphatic. Energetic. 

^ (Ar. Eth. Sab. ?) hso 

^?®^-(Ar. Eth. Sab. ?) ^sn (Aiam.) 

^na (Ass.) 
hffsa (Ass. ?) 


Causative theme 


^ ^Do 

(Aram. Ass. Eth: Min. & (Eth. ‘Sab. dial. ?) (Eth. Sab. dial. ?) 
L Ifedr. dial.) 


Causat. and Befl. theme.* 


r hmv x 

(Aram. Ass. Eth. Minsean (5th. Sab. dial. P) 
.. and ]^dr« dial.) 

Causat. and Recipr. theme, (Heb. Sab.) 


• (Heb.) 

hstto 
(Eth. Sab. dial*) 


Recipr. and Refl. theme hssm (Kabbiuic Heb. Ass. Aram.) 


As we have just seen, the Semitic languages 
me tne three letters n, Z: a ' ( n, xo) sometimes 
simply and sometimes com'plued, in order to form 
derived voices, for the purpose of indicating an 
action which strikes by its external ofibct. 
These letters, which are visibly pronominal 
themes, serving also for the inflection of nouns, 
and constvuting a real link between theso two 
categories w^ords,. show that the verb and 
noun were oiigaally confused in the linguistic 
conception of the Sunites. The most powerful 
insirumont used in thes^ language^ to discrimi- 
nate between the verbal aid the nominal idea 
was the tonicaccont, so well coi^scryed in Hebrew, 
thus: verb — hahdl, *)ar? “to wcffnd/’noun— ban, 
htbel ‘‘a wound;’’ verb— judaZ, Vu “ to become 
great,” noun— gofhl (godl) “ groatiiess 
verb— gflWJMw "‘tografp,” noun— yop ^‘fist.” 

'Pile Semitic nations, h jch manifest so de licato 
a perception in picturing the movements of the 


mind that produce action, have come short as to 
the manner of indicating- the succession of 
actions. They have not conceived of time as a 
detonnined and fixed per'od, but appear rather to 
have considered it as a point always receding, 
which cannot be seized, and which may be 
spoken of in a relative sense only. Accord- 
^gly Semitic verbs possess originally no special 
designation to distinguish time in the modem 
sense of tho word. From a Semitic point of view 
the names Past SLudFuture^ applied by indigenous . 
grammarians to the chief verbal inflectionSi are 
inaccurate ; those forms indicate neither an abso- 
lute Past nor an absolute Future ; they merely 
designate a relative succession floating between 
a distant past and a distant future ; the names 
,o{'Pf!rfer^B,nd Irnperfeot^ denuded of every idea 
of time, are naore convenient. The Perfect points 
out tlie act as completed in an. absolute state, 
whilst Ihe hrvperfect designates the same in a 
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subordmate uncompleted state* .It may even be feet a single n ocenrs in the Plnrai ; ppcim {H* 

said that a relation analogous to that between a 3, 2-3; 10, 1-2; 10, 2-3) ; in the Dual, 

noun and an adjective exists between the Perfect {H, 43, 2), pnwi ppsm 'rafr (Os. 35. 1) ; for the 

and the Imperfect. Hence it follows that in the Singular Hal^vy gives three examples; one in 

masculine, (H, 169,' 2), -and two in the 

feminine, pnm nron (B. 681, 2 ; 682, 2), pAivii 
msai (S. 681, 6) ; whence it anay be seen that 
the feminine n disappears before this tenm- 
nation. 

At present, however, Halevy considers it more 
probable that in the two last examples the second 
verb is in the Imperfect, analogous to the formula 
ed to the radical letters of the verb were subjected — pram, mar:, which is so frequent in the inscrip- 

in order to indicate the Subjunctive Mood can- tions of A m r a n. Prom this it may he con- 

not of course be ascertained, but they could not eluded that the n constitutes so important an 

be different from the method adopted in the element for the verb that it is doubled in the 

Ethiopic language, with which the Sahsean con- Imperfect Plural. ^ 

jugation has several features in common. Among The preposition ^ is often added to the Im- 
the terminations of the moods, the te rmin ation 
with 3 is of great interest. The first inter- 
preters of Sabsean texts observed that the 
Imperfect often shows 3 at the end of the 
word, like the Emphatic Arabic Imperfect. 

This n is considered identical with the Hebrew 
particle >« ‘‘now, behold,” which woxQd serve .to 
emphasize the idea of an act yet waiting* for com- 
pletion ; bnt this explanation does not well agree . ^ ^ 

with' tW fact that this n stands also before the ] Halevy also discovered the preposition s 

personalsnffixe3inthepoeticalfonns:n?-!3^rETCS>n, prefixed to the Imperfect (H. 259, 7), a 
nrinaj', ; it is moreover often nsed in form very common in vnigar Arabic, and in the 

the partides rawiE!, and even sometimes be- Ethiopic dialects. 

foretbe possessive snffixes attached to the Perfect. The Sabacan verb lias two genders, the mas- 
Osiander meant to surmomit this difficulty by^ culineandtbe feminine; and throe number^ the 

supposing that the n bad in Hebrew an origin singular, the dual, and the plural. There is no 

different from the Arabio n, whilst on the other 'doubt about the existence of the dual, which was 
Wd he declared that the « of the Perfect is first suspected by Fresnel, and afterwards denied 
dne only to a false analogy with the imper- by Osiander. Whenever two subjects arc treat- 

feet; bnt such a system of explanation, in- ed.of, the verb' takes the termination * instead 

creases the difficulties instead of solving them, 
and it receives the most formal denial by the 
fact 'that in Sab»an the n is added even to 
the Perfect. These two moods 'may be called 
Consecutive Perfect and Consecutive Imper- 
fect, because'* they are almost always sub- 
ordinate to the absolute verb and preceded 
by the consecutive 3. Examples of the Conse- 
cutive Imperfect Singular wm pim (Fr. 

No, lv.4, 5) ; the Plural shows » twice, p*3pn, r:p 
(Os. XXV. 5, 6), ptooi wteTD (ih. XVI. 7} : this the. dual of the Imperfect, but, to judge from tbe 

prolonged form occurs also after other particles : analogy of the Perfect, it ought also to have 

—to (Os, X. 10), jrro (16. X.), (ib. nr. 15), existed.- 

(ib, xviii. 5), jw (ib. xvu. 11). For the Per- As the tez;ts are all composed in the third 


01 1, wiucii IS tnc marK 01 nae pxunu — vttw 
rrwAs) i non (0^?. xxxv. 1), 'nmn (voioVni b:Gro) 
{Fr, No. nv. 2), (H, ItlO, 2) ; the fcraininc 

dual is formed by *n, as sho^vn by the ex- 
ample (enstn) rryd (Os» xxxiv. 4). The termi- 
nations % are the organic forms of the Arabic 
dual I 0 and seem to have besn pronounced 
-e, -fii. The dual of verbs has disappeared in 
other St mitic languages, and among them also 
WolilTrir lioa •PrtiiTiil tirt examnle for 


perfect in order to impart to ita Subjunctive sense; 
it is sometimes added to the simple, and some- 
times to the prolonged form, e,g, jnVi (3, 259, 1), 
arr^n (3, 259, S), totVi (O 5 . iv. 11-12), (Os, 
IV. 10-11), Ips, XXVII. 9), pht'h (H.’l52, 4), 
pWi pTiT*? (H. 147, 6), (Os, xxxv. 4), and 
even to the Perfect in these two forms : iMrnVi (Os. 
VI. 6, 7. Yii, 8), pn ^ (ih. xx.6), pvt ^ (3. 149,11), 
ptnV (ib, 149, 9) ; the forms are perhaps Infoii- 


conjugation, the Perfect, bemg considered as a 
kind of verbal noun, precedes the terminations 
of the subject ; whilst on the contrary Hhe Im- 
perfect, marking an act yet in need of a sub- 
ject, is placed after it, so that the personal _ 
pronouns are placed at the head of the com- 
plex. 

The modifications to which the vowels attach- 
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person, lilisy leave ns in toicesrtamly about the 
personal sofSxes of the first and the second 
person of the Perfect. There is, however, 
reason to bdieve that th^ were ^ and sj, as in 
Ethiopic. 

To the conjugation , of the verbs yc, it is to be 
obs^T^ thafc 1 is suppressed in the Subjunc- 
tive; thus pn* (Fr. No. XI. 3), rrt (J5r.269,3), 
(Os, rv. 13), from tp, am, njn. The ^ verbs 
never elide the yod : ra (Ab, 1, 6), tron (H, 147, 
1), iTOi (S, 681, 2; 682, 2). It is interesting 
to find that in the ^ verbs the medial i is re- 
tained : nn, ttn, ruo. It was probably pronounced 
d, as in Ethiopic, and did not become d, oa in 
Arabic. The same analogy with the Ethiopic 
Intern is observable also in the yr roots ; the 


yod remains in dw (S 76, 1 ; Os* rv. 5), (H* 

8, 1), s<»netimes'*also Tp'(H, 44 2, S), but tiheyoc? 
is elided before the su&ces beginning with a 
consonant : vtoe, (Os. xxxiv. 4). 

In the Perfect and Imperfect, perscmal suffixes 
may' be added, as in Arabic. The role is that 
in the Perfect the Sffix is appended immediate- 
ly after the third radical ; e,g, Thao (Os* vin. 3), 
n m lTD ' (B* 681, 4), w (probably for rm heard 
her prayer,” H. 681, 7), Ttsmiyj (Os, i. 5), 

(Os. XXXIV. 6). Examples for the simple Im- 
perfect : — msct> (Mmaean dial. = w^r), »eo» (= 
vwSrr, H* 257, 2-3), ddto (== otto, S* 466, 4), 
D py BD* (= amttJrr, H. 466, 4) ; for the prolonged 
Imperfect : — waft* (B. 680, 2), f. rmirp (H, 681, 
7-8). 


Paradigm* 


1st Perfect. 


3rd pars. 

TBD 


p 

3rdp. f. 

rrTBD 


rm 

2ndp. 

*pSD? 



2nd p. f. 

«SD ? 



Ihial m. 

or ya ? 



Dual f. 





nsD 

ra 



yosnw^ 




pTBD? 




TOD 



n. 2. 




n. Causative 




rnrtD 

rviSn 

"rrm 

ihirm 

HI* Internal Reflective avo 

IV. External Reflective 

vnan 

V, Causative and Reflective... too 

... mnmo 

VI. Causative and Becipiocal... - 


2nd 1st 2nd 

Perfect. Imperfect. Imperfect 
pTDS • up» 


voo 

•«? FT 


rear 


With Suffixes* 



TOP 


ur 


'onrp 

IV. 

rsTiTTp 

vnosn 

V. 

vimwo 

VL 

WrCMTT 

Ist Precative... 

vSrk 

2nd Precatire... 

0^ 

Fassire 

w 
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Nomis, 

Tlae nouns, to which, also the infinitives of 
verbs belong, are sometimes simple, and some- 
times augmented by the addition of cataia letters 
internaUy or externally to the roots. Ifoxins of 
simple formation are ejctremely numerous ; 
w, nm, n , p» hfti fpn ; with the fe minin e 
termination rffi'n, Vm ; with : termination : por, 
pu, pn, jnw, 'jitoi, pm. 

As prefixes to substantives, the letters o, n 
(Minfisan dial.), d, and n are used, e.g- to, opo 
mia, MTO, rvsmo, raprr (Min. nroo), nron, ta^n- 
The two last forms are drived j&rom and 

respectively. For the proper nouns the most 
frequent prefixes are » and e.^r.^sru^, pprw, ym; 
conf. Heb. Siidn and Phcnnician ptt 3 « ; the forma- 
tion with ' is still more oftennsed : nwm or ora’, 
(FV. No. Liv. 1 ; XL. 1), rssr or w (Os. Yin. 10), 
anti' (Os. Yin. i), any (Os, xxxv. 1), hhf (Os. 
XXXY. 6), ^ 1 ' (N. H. I. 1), a formation identical 
mth the Hebrew pmr,. ajTV, nnsr. Wl^ile », 
properly speaking, expresses the third person 
mascnline, the prefix n designates the feminine 
gender (S. 686, 5 ; Os. xxxi. 5) for the 
masculine i]y : thus the name of the town t3S»n 
in the Ediaulan, built at the foot of Mount 
Tina’m, nw* is formed. A similar formation 
occurs in To-in, the Semitic name of Palmyra. 
The prefix a occurs in the divine name (o)m33 
(H. 189, 1, &c,), and is derived from the voice 
hst^j like the Hebrew 'hrm. This formation is 
veiy common in Assyrian.* 

The principal letters entering into the body 
of the root are n, a, i, and » ; the n is inserted 
chiefly in nouns and infinitives derived from 
the * 5 »r® voice f e.g* aro (H, 474, 4); the a occurs 
in(o)naan (H. 167, 11-12), which is also written 
(ibid 1) ; at present, however, Halivy be- 
lieves the lection of the last-mentioned word to 
be fiilse, and that it is always to bo read tusnrr. 
The 1 occurs in ppo (Os. xvii. 1) ; yod appears 
in nsarn (Os. ix, 1) and was probably also pro- 
nounced in = (H. 688); the inser- 

tion of the letters and » ufter the second radi- 

/ Q 

cal is interesting,— e.jr. rma Sirvdh (^hj^) 

(nyran perhaps tJso rw Mar- 

* ^ 

yaba (Fr. No. iiv., LVi.) may be added. 

The existence of a diminutive jn Sabasan is 
attested by the pronunciation yb 


(=4-^), handed down hy the author of the 
Ferijplits. Our texts present the form Kuraib 
(ana«03, E. 48, 18), the diminutive of yo ; but the 
nouns (a)3np (Os. xin. 1) and cyrD» (Os. xi. 1) 
do not indicate it with certainiy, because it 
is .possible that they were pronounced Qwnjany 
Asyady according to the analogy of tm, of which, 
however, there is little probability. 

In the adjectives all the external formations 

£? -'p ✓ 

existing in Arabic also occur : (a)T5Do (== ), . 

- s 

TO ) cmro ( tsaparra (E. 202, 1) ; as 
to the wo^ (Os. xxxv. 5), a*>p (Os. xx. 8), 
pm (Os. XX. 7-8), it is doubtful whether they 
were pronounced kehtr, qarib, rahiq, as the Arabic 
or whether the pronunciation was keb&r, 
qaruh^rahitg^Bs rn'Etinogio. The active participle 
be® was certainly pronounced Jplifeshion,s7i^»4 
(^U), Both pronunciations must have existed 
simnltan^usly, since the woirds adduced above, 
rms and von, may be derived only from the forms 
hm and hssa ; also the proper nouns to and 
mno (?) may be mentioned. 

The denominative adjectives are formed by 
the addition of an a, e.g. jpva? (E. 257, 3) “ east- 
ern” ^m ym **east.” The gentHitla termi- 
nate with yod, e.g. (])'« 3 D (Os. xxvii. 3) * Sabeean,* 
(j)' 33 ?o (Os. XXVII. 1) ‘Minaoan,^ (|)’o:ano (E. 144^ 
6-7), ‘he of rano,' (j)m (IL 682, 3), she (/) of 
a 2 , (])nr 3 :n (E. 682, 1-2), she of -pn, the people 
called Anachitm. 

In Sabman, as in Arabic, there are three num- 
bers. The dual is formed by the addition of the 
letters ^ which represent the abbreviation of the 
numeral ’an, Phoen. (n)3®, Heb. e.g. urens ^ 
(H. 620,10), ^ (II. 353,4), 'annarr ‘doublogift* 

{jBT. 259, 4), (pt)’renn (H. 535, 1) . The a may also 
fall away, leaving only the yod, which was pro- 
bably pronounced e, and in tliis manner the yod 
is also to bo read in nnD ‘ heaven,’ which is the 
root of the divine name ’TaD% the Baalsamen of 
the Phoenicians. This abridged form is adopt- 
ed in all the Semitic languages which possess 
the dual, e.g. Phoen. (a)o® samem, Heb. (a)TO 
(o)w ‘ two. days,’ Arabic This ap- 

pearance of the organic and consonantal form 
in the Saboeau dual upsets the opinion broached 
by some grammarians, according to which the 
j Semitic dual is only the accusative plural of the 
I Arabic declension ; it is now clear that the dual, 


• Oppert, Assyrian Grammar, pp. iOO-101. 
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as we3 as many other infections, owes its 
existence to the degradation of- entire words 
gradually incorporated into the terms they are 
intended to infect. 

The external plural seldom occnrs in the abso- 
lute state ; it is mdicated_by the terminations % 
3, and n. In the names for the decades the » oc- 
curs constantly, e.y. rw 20 (PTr. 5), (H. G. 

1, ID) or r»TvA (H, 199, 1) 40, ’tdd 70 (H* 3, 4). 
The letter a is probably the cbaracteris^c sign 
of the plural in the other words : pom (JBT. 8, 3) 
* merciful (gods)/ The n of the plural does not 
disappear before another termination, e,g. 

‘the houses’ '(fif* 657, 2; ^Ah. i. 11), (]n)nin5 
(fl. 373, 4). 

The plural in -dt n; occnrs even in words not 
terminating with-n in the singular (D)n*m (Os. 
xxxT. 6), (c)n3-M (H. 63, 5), rt^pon (H. 169, 2), 
(cr)rnn”-rD (H. 484, 9), and with internal modi- 
fications ; rra>pt)' (Os. xxxi. 3), nn™ (H. 51, 7), 
from apD (Os, xs. 9) and crw (Os. xi. 3). The 
reduplication takes place in the Alilat of 

Her^otus* originally Ihs, the Semitic Kro^ 
nos, then by extension * god’ The Minsean texts 
often show nrr, e-g. (')nrnn2^ (-H. 666), (])nrrrD 
{H. 861, 2; 862,2,8), (D)nrnn (£r. 895, 2), 
(])nnmn {ib* 403, 2). 

The various forms of the internal plural are 
not distinguishable in the consonantal writing ; 
the form occurring most is ( J f , I ) 
{!3)3^ (Os. XXXI. 3), (a)DD23M (H. 468, 3), 

{Fr. XLV. 2), (l)vtD« (Os. IV. 14), (■ran)-nrw {ih, 
XIII. 8) ; (Os. XVIII. 5) probably = asiovf. 
There are also examples for the plural of the 
plural: (pT)3n5rrs (£f. 666), (Tnn)mvrM (Os. xiii. 8), 
(2 5. XX. 3). 

The yod is the characteristic for the status 
construciivm of the external plurals, so that gra- 
phically the plural and the dual are both the 
same, e.y. (Os. xviii. 3), (in)™ (Os. ix. 1), ^ 
(Os. XXXY. 5) Tin*»n vhn Hhe gods and goddesses 
of...’ (Os. XXIX. 6). The yod is sometimes sup- 
planted by a 1, e,g. (Os. ix. 2, Ac.), (vjr6«2i) irT‘?«2 
(-.45. 1. 11-12). It may be seen that no regard for 
cases exists, contrary to the usage of the Arabs. 
It seems also that the use of the form 1:2 is limited 
only to the names of tribes, like crcro 122 (Os. 
I. 1 ; IV. 1), r:2rM i:3 (t5. ix, 2 ; XI. 3), pm 132 
{ib. XVIII. 2), Ac. 

The Arab grammarians, who were struck by 
the termination in m of many Hemyaritic and 
indigenous proper noun^ have justly considered 


it as the apocope of ^ ^^iod/.thus imparting to 
the .name to which it is added an indefinite 
sense ; in short, the m is a sign of indetermi- 
nation. 

The Sabeean mimmation in general follows 
the same rules with.the Arabic tanwin^ e.g. ddd«? 

fir tf - 

(cDoeraf, Os. x. 1) = cj*-*, ra?iV (-46. 5) = 

ffO^/ O 

Heb. jw; cmS (Os. i. 11) = , cam — , 

DTO (JE. 478, 16), = , (cDi- = ibid.) J-w , 

£? o ^ ^ 

(ih,) = D21S?D (^*5.) = f DiTUW 

S ^ 

(H. 681, 8) = , DTSDD = , and tbe 

/ 

--i 

diminutives dtd» = (Os, xiii. 1) = 

so ^ 

^ DTTD = a-nd tbe internal plurals 
^ s^ot 

DT^rw == c =J • 

The following do not always receive the m in 
conformity with the Arabic tan/vsin*, \si — Proper 
nouns terminating in k and i; e.g. nsd ‘Saba,’ 
iGp ‘Kane,’ ircoa ‘Kaminakum,’ is-ip ‘Kamon,’and 
the divine name vinr, the Semitic Astarte ; 2nd — 

The elative , nm, nmt] 3rd — Pro- 

per nouns resembling one of the inflections of 
the Imperfect, or rather the third person of the 
Perfect: rerr or rcr, 2 ^^, jacr?, to®, niuirr, 
nyfop, noyrr, n2*o, nrun ; 4^7fc— Proper nouns termin- 
ating in •? por, pnp, ‘K^atabani,* psif ‘ Gedra- 
nitss’ ‘Gebanitse/ These rules neverthe- 
less have many exceptions, and the use or 
omission of the m appears to depend on local 
usage. Thus we meet with D3T3?2 ‘Yodona,’ 
cn’Dixn ‘ Hadramaut’ by tbe side of t», pr2, nonsnr ; 
the omission of vi is so frequent that it is 
superfluons to give farther examples. 

As a sign of indetermination the m must natu- 
rally fall away in the status cmisinictlrus, where 
the first word is closely connected with the 
following one, and thus obtains a determinate 
sense: vinr nn (H. 257, 1) ‘the house, the 
temple of Attar,’ hsd 2ViJ» ‘ the peoples erf Saba,’ 
D3yo “iVoM ‘the kiugs. of Ma’in, i,e, of the 
Mimeans nor can the m occur before the per- 
sonal sufl&xes imar, Tonp3 Ac. 

The linguistic problem here presents itself; 
Does the Saboean language possess a definite ar- 
ticle, like nearly all the northern Semitic idioms, 
or has it none, like the Bthiopic ? Osiander after 
a minute investigation decided that the Sabaean 
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language from the Tety beginning had no article 
ac all, and hei’ein he perceived a special ap- 
proach to the G e e z and the other Ahys sinian 
languages. To Halevy this approach between 
the Ethiopic and the Sabsean appears very 
problematic. It is easily understood that a 
language, like the Latin or the Ethiopian, which 
developed no indefinite, had no need of a 
definite article ; but it is legs intelligible how a 
language, such as the Sahsean, which had an 
indefinite article, should not have developed* 
a particular form in order to indicate the 
much more salient idea of emphasis and of deter- 
mination. This reasoning Halevy thinks must 
suflBlce for a conclusion h priori, that the Sabaean 
could not have been without a definite article. 
This new linguistic feature, more complicated 
than the mimmation, and affording a key to 
certain hitherto inexplicable Semifcio fi.ections, 
was. discovered by Halevy after a diligent es- 
aminatioii of the texts. As a counterpoise to 
the mim, which imparts an indeterminate sense, 
the syllable in is appended in the Sahsean lan- 
guage to a word in order to give it a determinate 
or emphatic sense ; this syllable is attached to 
proper as well as appellative nouns, e,g. roos 

* Kaminakum’ (H. 827, 2), Trfh'i ^ the month of...’ 

np« 3 ‘ msrt ‘ the town of ]!feskus’ (H. 282), ; 

the often disappears in the writing — such is 
even the usual orthography— m*?, nam, 
TTODr!’ name of a divinity (BT. 144, 8-9) ; in the 
divine name vnsTO the ivwiv has become yod^ pro- 
bably in consequence of reaction of the preced- 
ing imto, whilst .the n has fallen away in wp 
‘Kamon.’ This n is visibly nothing else 
than the pronoun of tie third person wrt, am from 
which also is derived the indefinite Hebrew aiiucle 
-Tt, which has become a prefix ;■ whereas it is in 
Sabcean a suffix, exactly like the emphatic 

of the Aramaean languages, — which is itself also 
a degradation of the pronoun «n. The particle 
in question may remain even at the end of words 
in the staim construct ivm: mcm iio (Hni. 176, 
2-3) * the sanctuary of iladhab,’ or in old English 
phiuseology ‘ Madhab his sanctuary,’ rrora 
(Hrt?.185,5>“inthedayofTcta’cI, {Hah 

353, 9), ‘KingofMa’in,’ n:ro {Hah 4:6*% 2) 
^ the gods of Ma’in.’ The Sabsean dialects often 
present an d instead of rt, e.f/. dotts (Os- 
XXIX. 5) /the sanctuary of Al’m,’ tsr enn (HaL 
203, 3), ^ the house of {Hah 193, 2), 

* the people of Ma’in.’ Persian influence may 


have had something to do with this change 
into c, though Halevy makes no allusion to 
it here, and in some other cases he seems to 
disregard it. Even in compound proper nouns, 
the n tends to maintain itself, especially after 
monosyllables formed from the roots e,g» 
yn rraD {Os, i. 10), 'fTmao {Fr. xlix.), crfnntn 
(Hah 588), though in closely united compounds 
the original sense of this' particle, which properly 
means ‘ he, him,’ ha? become almost effaced. 

Besides the signs of determination and indeter- 
mination, the Sahsean has, in the form p, a 
third sign, which appears to be equivalent to a 
very energetic and almost demonstrative definite 
article; this teimination, usually abridged to is 
visibly composed of in and of another prono- 
minal root, and thus resembles the Hebrew 
particle p, ‘ behold,’ the prolonged form whereof 
is run. This energetic article is even of more 
frequent use than the other two terminations, e.g, 
nuw pun (Os, xxix. 6), *(the gods and goddesses) 
of this town of Sabota,’ pro ft {Os, vii. 2) or 
only pro (Os. i. 4; rv. 2, &c.), ‘this table,’ pn = 
ni m (Os. I, 4; iv. 3), ‘because,’ pm {HaL 
257, 1-2), ‘ the, or this, house with flagstones,’ 
pm {Os. xxvii. 1), ‘theMinfisan,’ pm:n {Hat. 682, 
1-2), ‘she who belongs to the Anchitse,’ pro 
{Hah 615, 30), ‘he of the Kaurarani,’ pnai 
{Har. Ti. 9-10), ‘in winter and in summer,’’ 
pnmii pn pmK *?o ‘ all the houses of Hirruu and of 
Thuran.’ It is probably this organic compound 
jn which forms the numerous class of proper 


nouns terminating in n, o>g, ^ ^ , pja, 

pw, pns, pin, p-n, pr:, prt, pnm, pnp, pm &c. 
particularly frequent in the names of the ancient 
Horites, nvhich seem to bo of Kushito origin 
(Gen, XXXVI. 26, 27); jw, TKVn-. 

and also among the Abiuhamites, the sons of 
Ketm-ah : ryor, jyn {ih'd. xxv. 2). 

This exposition which embraces nearly all the 
varieties of nouns as far as they occur in the 
texts, seems to confirm the idea broached in the 
preceding chapter with I'ofercnce to the original 
identity of the nominal and verlml categories in 
the Semitic languages, since the flections of 
I these two categories of w'ords take place by 
i means of the same pronominal tiicmata : m, m 
contracted to n, %. n, r and for the com- 
pounds p and nrr. Tlicse tiicmata are in reality 
five, as follows : — 

1 — ^The elative « of nouns; th^ rsr» form 
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of Terl)s in Aramsean ; tlds m appears to arise 
&om an original n. 

2r ^ — vr in nouns. This is tlie determinative 
article and denominative sign, and in verbs the 
causative ; voice ^sen. 

3rd — o, in nouns the sign of mdeterxnination ; 
in verbs the sign of participles and of verbal 
nouns. 

4^^ — 3, SI in noujis the sign of the plural and 
the deznozistrative article ; and in verbs the sign 
of reciprocal and of emphatic action.. 

Bill — ft, nn in nouns the neuter (feminine) 
gender; in verbs the intransitive, the passive, 
and the optative. 

Framum. 

The number of pronominal themata is very 
small, and consists generally of monosyllables, 
excepting however the nominal and verbal roots, 
which are in the Semitic languages always 
biliteral or triliteral. In these essentially pofy- 
syllahic languages, the pronominal themes tend 
by the force of analogy to combiue with each 
other and to escape &om monosyllabism, so that 
th^ rarely occur in a simple state. 

In the Sabaean texts the pronoun corre- 
sponding to the Arabic f i , Hebrew rn, Phoenician 
1 , &c., does not cxscur isolated when it has a 
demonstrative sense, but only combined with 3 , 
another demonstrative pronoun which likewise 
does not occur isolated ; thus we get the com- 
pound j% which reminds us of the Arabic (Jf) 

and the Aramaic wi ^.< 7 . pso p (Haf.615, 14: 
Fr. L.), ‘this inscription,* ^ fi (Hal. 602, -5; 
603, 6, 6 ; 604, 2, 3), ‘ this idol,* pno p (Hal, 252^ 
6 ), * this d<x>r,’ p&Q p (Hal. 48, 12), psm p (Os, 
VII. 2; vm. 2 ; ix. 3-4, &c.), ‘this tablet (docu- 
ment, monument)*, pao p (Hal. 438, I), ‘this 
construction.’ In the feminine m = nw oli 
of the other Semitic idioms makes its appearance, 

jnron rn (HaL 149, 15), ‘ this agreement(?),* 
jnsns* rn (HaL 217), ‘this plate (plank)?* psrta m 
(HaL 61, 17), ‘tWa decision.* 

Like the northern Semitic languages, the 
Sabaaanalso mak^ use of w ( = im) for the re- 
mote demonstrative pronoun ; it occurs either 
isolated or combined with 3, Of the first case 
Hridvy knows only the example pro wr (Hal, 
49, 15), ‘ that elucidation there,* but the com- 
pound form is more frequent : uao p (HaL 203, 
2 ), ‘ that construction th^e,* « (HaL 49 , 1 1) 
py p? (HaL 149, 3), 


In the pronouns mn, non and (nbn«) the final 
n appears to be purely enclitical, and not a femi- 
nine texmination. Of ftvi only a few examples exist :• 
^ mn (HaL 49, 8), ‘ that land there/ psi nn (tb. 
48, 5 ), ‘this village (?) there,* ^ mn (ih. 62, 9). 

For. the plural demonstrative the word ba is. 
used, which becomes Vw in the Minsean texts. It 
occurs sometimes isolated^ and sometimes com- 
bined with 3 » e.^. fpn (H, 196, 5; 191, 10 ; 
243, 13) ‘these flagstones or slabs,* prnw (HaL 
352, 3) ‘ these idols.* In of the example 
p3!50 (Hal. 465, 2) ‘ these localities’ the 
fiufl.! ft is only enclitical ; and the same is also 
the case with the n added to the remote plural 
demonstrative pronoun err in the example pTD« narr 
‘These fields there* (Os, rv. lines 14 and 19) 
which occurs twice, dtt itself is not yet perfectly 
fixed, on account of the bad state of the texts. 
Accordingly we cannot say anything as yet 
about feminine pronouns of remoteness, as the 
results hitherto obtoined are cmifined only to the 
masculines, which are summarized as follows : — 

Singular mr? and m (?) that, there. 

Plural TiVSTy and rh» those. 

The Semitic languages have but one root to 
indicate the subject in an indefinite manner, 
namely, by o, the vowel of which is in Hebrew 
expressed by rr, and in almost all the other lan- 
guages of the same family by h. From its 
nature it designates objects having no salient 
individuality, and is applied io things, but 
must, in order to become personal, be combined 
with other pronouns, ha Hebrew it is composed 
of the simple radical vr, and produces by 
phonetic transformations the form which, 
whilst the cognate idioms have selected the 

complex p, becomes The Sabaean follows 

this latter method of combination, but presents 
a very singular phonetic peculiarity, namely, the 
diange of vi into 5, so that p becomes p ; per- 
haps this use is restricted to theMinsean dialect, 
where it occurs very frequently. In the follow* 
ing examples, however, the lection is uncertain, 
on account of the mutilated state of the texts : 
nsnrn p rfpl p (HaL 257, 3), ‘he who retires, he 
who deranges,* and nran p (HaL 535, 4), ‘ he who 
overturns.* There is ali^ an example in which 
the 0 is not changed, •cr p (HaL 259, 2), and 
this case occurs especially in common iSahsean 
(HaL 242, 2 ; 343, 3 ; 344, 29). For the simple 
o there is one example 'whicii is uncertain: 


sketob: of sab^ais* geammab. 
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Dp a SH D 188, 5); but it seems to exist 

imder tbe form of a in pa joined to the Perfect 
(Os^ x. 3 ; xiii. 3, 10 ; xxro. 8) or to tbe !taper- 
feot (i^a^ xiTL. 10) ; tins word app^tfs to Hal^vy 
to represent the Arabic locution U ^ UJ ) 
Thus the phrase Ttcsffi Son pa inSooi (Os. xm. 3), 
coxnpjEnred with the Yuriant irroa pffta* Sona [ibid* 
XII. 5), may be translated *in the demand which 
he demanded of him.’ This meaning suite alsq 
the other passages. The o may also be doubled 
to express the Tague idea * whatever may be, 
whoever,’ e.p. oo p (Hal. 149, 10) * of any 
damage whatever.’ This curious word-suggests 
the sbrikiag manner of the Hebrew ngrop or tjap 
used as a substantive in the sense of ‘something;’ 
the medial i . appears to he the copula ‘ and and 
the whole compound properly means ‘ what and 
what.’ 

Some of these pronouns are also used as re- 
latives. First, 1 is prefixed to verbs ; — ^irunofn 
(Fr(Btmusvaiu 2) ‘he who would break it,’ tirem 

(Os. xxvn. 2-S) -in whom he has confidence.’ 
In lieu of i sometifiieg. p also occurs, e.g. ywinn ff 
‘that which he asked, from him.’ When t is 
placed before substantive or proper nouns, it al- 
ways means ‘ of, from,’ and must nevmr be taken 
in the sense of the Arabic ‘ endowed with,’ as 

Osiander fencied. The i serves exclusively to 
express the periphrasis of the genitive where the 
object is to be pointed out with greater emphasis : 
frrh lOD •fo (15V. XI.V. 3) ‘ King of Saha and of 
Baidan,’ pnirpi 'rjfiv (Hal* 465, 3) ‘A’ttax of 
Tahraq,’ pxi anour p (Hal. 233, 10- 

11) ‘ A’bd son of Ammikarib from Khadl^ of 
(belonging to) the people of Gahan.’ It serves 
^so to form adjectives ; pw vj irro (Hal. 
442, 3) * A’tter, JEgyptian, and A’thtar, Oriental ; 
for the feminine rri is used, e.g. oifno rn (Os. xv. 
1) * The Marthadatess/ rn mVi prn nro (ibid. 
XXII. 1, 2) ‘Halkmthe Beni-A’Mess (^.e. she 
who belongs to the Beni A’bd) of Raotan.’ The 
^ IS sometinies’supplantedly vi, which is evident- 
ly, an alteration of the demonstrative vr: for in- 
stance, prm (Os. vn. 5) = jtit * Al- 
maqqahn of Hirran.’ The demonstrative ^ is 
also used as a relative, and is then treated as 
a singular, *he who idin (Hal. 349, 12) 
‘he who causes to fructify,’ tewp ^ (ibid. 6) *he 
who accelerates (P),’ rift (ibid. 344, 26) ‘ he who 
has.* This remarkable occurs in vulgar 
Arabic and in Tigreh, which proves once more 
that the popular Elects sometimes retain 


edent elements consigned to oblivion in the 
literary language. 

As to the origin of bn, which its hiliteral form 
ranges by the side of vt ”, it is doubtless not apro- 
perly so called pronominal root, because in that 
' case they both ought to he decomposed into tw;o 
separately used monosyllables, whi^ never takes 
place with them. No alternative ' remains but 
to consider them as derived from verbal roots 
forming a kuid of infinitive. In fact the verb 
Kn ‘ to be’ exists in AramfiBaii, and with a slight 
change in. Hebrew .rrn ; J^l<5vy thinks that the 
original type of the Ethiopic Tigreh 
^ Amh. ^ ‘ to be, to exist,’ whence apparently 
the Hebrew particles ‘ in. this direction’ 

) {properly ‘existing,’ understood ‘place’) and 
(= mVi) * in this direction’ are derived. 
Each of these two synonymous verbs has fur- 
nished a remote demonstrative, which has, in 
its turn, become transformed into a definite 
article : = n in Hebrew and iVr = J T in 

Arabic ; the n is known stiU to maintain itself 
in the pronunciation of the Bedavis of the 
Najd. 

Let us pass to the personal propouns. Here 
our texts are the best refutation of the precon-^ 
ceived idea, broached by numerous psycholo- 
gists, according to which the^ Semites in general 
are an entirely personal and subjective race. A 
supposition like tliis has no other basis except 
the- justifiable extension of the Arab national 
character to the entire Semitic race. It is un- 
deniable that the eight hundred inscriptions as 
yet known are all conceived in the third person, 
and present no trace either of the first or 
s^^ond person, except in certain cases where the 
use of the first person is indispensable. The 
same use occurs again in the Hebrew writing 
and in the Phoenician texts, where the pronoun 
of the first person is not only rare, but purposely 
avoided by circumlocution ; thus we read ; nasft 
(= TT?jft) for ^ (His. 1, 2), (= Ti^) for 

(Sid, 3), &c. 

Moreover, the personal pronouns of the Semi- 
tic languages present a phenomenon worthy of 
the attention of physiologists just as much as of 
linguists, and which puts the original olgeotivity 
of the Semitic race in the^hest light Whilst 
the Aryan idioms possess a radi<^ ah (uia), az 
(m),ad(<iw) for the first, and fw(t«)forthe 
second person, the Semiti languages possess 
nothing of the kind, so it they are obliged to 
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tare recourse to combinations of demonstrative [ 
roots, the personal signification wbereof is rather | 
Eceidental than natural. This becomes clear | 
from the analysis of oiganic form | 

of all of Tvhich is meaning literally * is j 

qtii (esi) is is composed of fiTtm * is j 
qui (esi) id.^ Let ns add that the complete j 
form of these pronouns is (m«), The 

final is radical, as is proved by the plural 
nr? 3»5 icrobi, pat common to all the Semitic lan- 
guages, and where the 3 has maintained itself 
under the form of 0 . For the second person 
the originality of the s becomes also evident by | 
comparing the possessive suffix -[ ‘ thue,^ although 
the original yzn exists only in Egyptian : w nno 
(HaL 450, 3) ^^ostut eumdern, ijpsum* coo iro 
(ij. 43?, 2) ^jjosiut eosdem^ (conf. Hal. 259, 3, 4; 
ib. 478, 17) ; I would here mention the Persian 
^ aliquist^ which Halevy does not notice, but 
which is at least in the writing, if not in the 
meaning, nearly the same with d 3 and may have 
something to do with it. From the above | 

analysis he concludes that is composed of | 
wm-JW! ^ is qiii (esi) Hem iSj and yzn from 'ymm | 
^ is qtci(est)id 9 lastly from rrymn I 

* is qui (esi) idem qui 4 pZ.* 

In consequence of the too impersonal locutions 
of the inscriptions, it is impossible -o ascertain, 
whetherthe Hebrew form of the first person Us?, r:3>« 
(-pM) "TOS in use among the Sabssfans. This appears 
improbable, because these forms are also unusual 
in the cognate languages. As far as the second 
person is concerned, it could not be different 
from the form rust, ’n:H common in the Semitic 
family. The isolated pronoun of the third per- 
son is identical with the demonstrative wi {xm), 
but it is not known whether the feminine was 
nn («Tr), as in the sister languages, or whether 
it resembled the demonstrative form ott peculiar 
to the Sabsean. The masculine plural nn occurs 
in several passages (/iaZ. 446, 2; ih. 844, 18 » 
346, 4), and the analogy of the other Semitic 
languages presupposes the certain existence of 

' the compound p (= nn for the feminine. 

No possessive suffixes except those of the third 
person arc to be met with ' tti for the singular 
xna8culmc,and 10 for the same in the Hinssan dia* j 
loot ; the 1 often disappears in writing : vm (Os. 

V 1), wo (llaL 478, 1), d» (Hal, 187, 2) «his 
son, exactly like "the Persian fjt in iji jr^ \ in 
ircrr (0«, xxix. 7) ‘hie the second n is re- i 


dundant. No example of the feminine exists, 
as in Persian, and perhaps none ever did, although 
Hale^^ says it must certainly have been vr» 
Instead of the simple rr, sometimes o, un, p 
occur: === ir»Woi (Os. I. 5) ‘in his re- 
quest,’ psn non no' (HaL 478, 10) 

‘may his country (Zi^. earth), his peopl€,_and 
hig town perish (lit. die).’ This interesting 
foim, which it is impossible to take for a plural 
suffix, must be considered as composed ofn 
prolonged ' by means of the particles o and 3 
respectivdy serving as the indefinite and the 
definite article. The same occurs here and there 
in Hebrew, where lo*?,' wss occur for ifr and for 
T 3 S. This is confirmed also in Phoenician ; for 
which see Schlottmann in Z. d, D. JLT. (?. 1870, 
p. 406, Ac. 

List of the Ft^onoims pom Sabcean texts. 
Demonstrative Frononns. 


Singular. 

1 m. nl /. this. 
j 7 this. 

NTT, n’ln that, 
p that. 

3 that. 


Plural. 

n^, nVrT« these. 
r«* 

p those, 
cn, rrsn those. 


Interrogative JPfonotins. 
p, p i^ho? no, ( 3 ) what? 

Eelative Frononns, 


% he who, of, from. ni/. she ^vhb, of, fi*om. 
7 T he of, he from. 

% he who. 

Isolated Personal Pronouns. 

Kn he. m they. 


SufUxed Personal Pronouns^ 
VT, nl 


ID, D Vhis. 

0, 1 n) J 


ton 

CD 


} 


their. 


Dual: 'OT. 


Numerals^ Measures^ and Chronology. 

The Sabsean like the Arabic nitmerals have 
a double form, the one being the simple radical 
word, and the other presenting, as in certain 
Arabic numbers, the addition of a n in the 
masculine, whilst reserving the simple form for 
the feminine : — 

1 TO (Hal. 446, 3.) to (Hal. 598, 2.) 

TO (Hal. 667, 1-2 ) 
nrw (N. H. i.) 

2 'si (Hal. 353, 4; Wr. 5.) (Hal. 598^ 5.) 

vin (Hal. 667, 2.) 
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3 nfim (Hal. 60.) fim, 

nn!^i (Hal. S, 4.) (Fr. Lr. rhn Fr. 

LIT.) 

4 (Hal. 412, 2*) (1^1. 148, 10.) 

pantu (Os* xxxi, 1, 2.) )»rw. 

6 corr (Hal. 162, 6-7, 

8-9.) 

6 niincj (Hal. 192, 1.) fno (B^l. 192, I 5 

256, 2 ) 
fe (H. G.) 

7 (nwo) mj (Hal. 199, 1*) 

8 raan (Hal. 61, 19.) ? jon (Os. L 8.) 

9 oson (Hal. 648, 8-4.) (son) 

10 mas (Hal. 125,14-15.) w (Hal. 152, 6.) 

17 nw {Hal. 199, 1 .) 

20 nwf. 

^TTjras (Os. 1-2.) 

80 (Hal. 485, 3.) 

. 40 tmv«(HaL43,10; H. G.) 

(Hal. 199, 1) 

60 (wn.) 

CO 'iro (Hal. 352, 3.) 

70-s» (Hal. 3, 4.) 

60 -.on (Hal71l2, 2, 3; 661, 2.) 
oonn (Hal. 384, 3.) 

(Hal. 466.) 

90 ('scn.) 

100 cm (Hal. 598, 4 *, 466.) 

(Hal. 3, 4.) 

1000 F|V« (Hal. 535, 1.) 
bsi*:« (Hal. 49, 3, 4.) 

(Hal. 526, 2.) 

The variety presented by the numerals in the 
above table arises chiefly from the addition of 
the terminations n and 3. In the Minssan dialect 
the 3 of 'ren is elided, and the word becomes vf’, 
it appears, with tho reduplication of the n ab- 
solutely, as in the Hebrew Of^ for The 

pronunciation fm for nn« seems to be a peculiar- 
ity of tho l^lramaut dialect. Tho fluctuation 
between nnw and few is. observable in ordinary 
Sabasan, and the same occurs also in 
fUn, (nbn) ; lastly rno is contracted to no in 
the inscription of ^sn-G’hurab, which is prob- 
ably one of the least ancient texts. 

There are but few examples of derived nu- 
moi*al8 ; the radical numbers, servo also as or- 
dinals, cwwi Difi, ‘ on the eighth day.’ . In 
compound numbers an b is added to the fii*st 
numeral, thus : — onwo onfn 'raffi (II al 3, 

4), * of (the year) 573 


entr^ ctmo nen * of the year 640^ (Mun- 

ainger’s copy, H. G:) 

Of multiplicatives Halevy found only 
which appears to him to mean ^two pairs’ 
>075 (Hal, 875, 2), ‘two pairs of planks?’ 
written defectively for viste, which is suggested 
by the Hebrew Among the factions 

n!nt5 (Hal, 200, 2), ‘ one-third,* occurs in con- 

formity with the Awbic cidS. phrase t 
(Hal. 667 j 2) appears to mean ‘ two portions 
of ten,’ because the word t, strictly ‘ hand,’ im- 
plies also ‘part, portion,’ and this locution proves 
to a certainty that the Sabmans used the deci- 
mal system in their measures of length, which 
will be mentioned further on. 

Like all civilised nations of antiquity, tho 
Sabseans made use of numeral figures, but their 
system of notation differs &om. that of the other 
Semitic nations. The figures are always placed 
between two ladder-like strokes larger than the 
other character, to avoid confusion. As, in some 
inscriptions the numbers are not only given in 
figures, but, for greater security, ‘also in letters, 
they can be identified with tolerable facility. 
Up to' 4 tho numbera ai’e represented only by 
perpendicular strokes, as in the Roman notation, 
and tho largo numbera are, as fixr as possible, 
represented by the initials of the words used to 
designate them in tho written language.* 

The inscriptions furnish the following pre- 
cious but insufficient information concerning 
tho measures and money current among the 
Sabfioans; — ^Among them, as among other Semi- 
tic nations, the cubit appears to have beem the 
miit of measurement: rrsM (pi. i««) Hebrew 
pZ. Thus nw to? rap (HaL 199, 1), 

17 cubits; rw'w rao (ih.) 47 cubits; nia«*TD 

(Hal 256, 2), 6 cubits; nho (HaL 200, 2), 
ono-third of a cubit ; rmm dqFt (Hal, 413, 1 ; 
417, 2), 5 cubits. Among the divisions of the 
cubit the finger is twice mentioned in the texts ; 
OMS« Tew (lIiiL 667, 1-2), one finger ; rasM wj 
(i5. 661, 2), eight fingers. Then comes the ap, 
which was a measure of capacity among tho Jews. 
Tliis fact rcsnlts from the followmg passage : — 
pap Donn pc{3p) (Hal, 215, 2), half a cubit 
and five qah. The foot appeal's to Irnve been 
designated by the word pmp {= int, jpL 

ntrm), from ‘ recessit ^ (Hal. 852, 3) 
sixty feet (?). A sub-division of the foot otTcflra 


* Tko wkolo up to tbo nuujber *1000 will be easily understood from tbo plate, pt^o 26. * 
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in tlie word "Db (jpl- apparently xe- 

preaenting t!be Arabic Jitefj * nail,’ in order 
to indicate the inclL The passage in which this 

measure occnrs is d-q^ ’reoikc sod (HaZ. 199,1), 
47 inches* 

Among the weights used by the Sabseans only 
one can be recognized with any probabiKty; 
it is at in att cmpo psaano tid (Bah 148, 7). 
It is possible that some cnrrexit coin was de- 
signated by y* 7 D iifd» jpl, [nlr^> thus can 
(Hal 152, S-9), ‘five sela.’ The word 
Tnpfl.TiR * rock, stone,’ and designates in the Rab- 
binical writings* the weight of half a drachm or 
susa^ MTO. Other names, apparently designating 
weights and measures, are of a still more ques- 
tionable character. These are : — 

Ish The Vw, occurring in the phrase aVw rroa 
(Hah 598, 2), ‘ for one azlm f 

27id, The (cltsn, which occurs in Hah 148, 
8-9, ib. 154, 18, and ih. 151, 10; and lastly, 

Zrd. The mentioned twice in the same 

inscription : dot (Hah 152, 6, 7), ‘ five 

haialaym/ uhtm •ws (ih, 152, 5), ‘ ten ^am- 
laym/ 

The words apparently indicating weights and 
measure are these 

1* TTOM cubit. 7. ste (int. pi. 

2. [d]» 2 « finger. 8. [d]!?w- 

3. Mv 2®^' [ojicn- 

4. DfTO(mt.pLtm») foot? 10. [o]'^- 

5. niB (int. pi. rrasdn) nail, 11 . (Hah 50, Fr, 9)? 

inch ? 

6. an. 12. m (Os. 1 . 8). 

The Sabsaan year began, it seems, towards the 

autumnal equinox, because the word ipn, which 
designates the year, means strictly the autumn, 
he. ^ rainy season, in opposition to the other 
half of the year, called jwfn, from the root wm = 
>wn, ‘ to germinate, to produce plants,’ during 
which the earth is covered with vegetation. The 
months are lunar, as may be concluded firom the 
name fm, ‘ month,’ properly ‘ moon accordingly 
they must have been in the same position as the 
Muhammadans still are in our times, whose 
months rotate through every season, and do not 
serve .to ascertain it* The names of the ten 
montiis disoovered in the texts are as' follows ; — 
?pit[3^1{£raL8,4). 

7 *n[i fm] (H G. end), Munzmger’s copy ]nxn. 
sra Vtt[iTTnnl) (H, 51, 19, 20). 
vi3«[ifpn] 51, 10, 11). 
aeftsfirnn] (ii. 48, 11, 13); 


ma ‘ta> [nut] (i^> 5)- 
DMte[Tftn] (ib. 152, 15). 

inonp ar ro noi (ih. 149, 14). 

the assumptioii that the names of the 
months actually corresponded with the seasons 
they etymologically designate, HaKvy supposes 
that the month must, according to its name, 
have fellen in autumn, and that designatmg 

greenness, began after the cessation of the rains, 

when everythmg becomes green. The expres- 
sion OTQip Tfirroi means, no doubt, ‘ harvest, tuna 
being derived fiom -ron = Tsn Aramsean, ‘ to har- 
vest and the first harvest is m the Wadi-Saba 
collected inMarch; from the form of this word 
the conclusion may be drawn that there was 
also another month bearing nearly the form 
tsrrah mDrTo% ‘month of the second harvest,’ 
the latter taking place about three months after- 
wards. The name tarn nsi means probaWy ‘ rais- 
ing of buildings.’ The months vmn and hrW 
appear to be of mytholo^(»l origin ; vQ«n means 
‘ of the fathers,’ and- suggests the month a« of 
the Hebrews ; it was perhaps sacred to the 
deceased. The 6ther name ffflbrr seems to be 
composed of ‘ force,’ and of ftSf the abbrevia- 
tion of the divine name nnft?, the Astarte of the 
1 northern Semites. This is not extraordinary 
among a people like the ■ Sabffians, who named 
certain days after celebrated personages, perhaps 
revered as demigods. Ror example : 

DDD-n m nr (Hah 50, 1, 2), “The day of Ha’ 
Harmat™ ?” 

m (Ah. I. 5), “ On the day Naof.” 

jso ’obo awan mn m nora {Hah 485, 5), 
‘ On the day Tta’el Riyam and his son Tobba’- 
karib, kings of Ma’in.’ 

pts w D»T 3«r ^«nin ddkkd enu (Hal. 504* 
3, 4), ‘ On the day of their masters Waqhael the 
saviour, and his son Bliafa the just, kmgs of 
Ma’in.’ 

W fenoi nr (Hah 145, G, 7 ; 146, 6, 7 ; 148, 
12, 23), ‘ On the day of Ydlimannalik and of 
Watrael.’ 

•tfvww era (Hal. 153, 8, 0), *On the 

day of Ydhmarmalik and of Watrael.’ 

vifs>ii‘i ']Vcr«DV nv 3 (Hal. 153, 8, 9), ‘ On the day 
of Ydhmarmalik and by A’ttar.’ ^ 

yran ora (Hah 209, 2), ‘ On tbe day of 
Abyada’ and of Yta’cl.’ 

! njVo rn* Wi|n inx rran (Hah 522, 
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2), * On the day of T^’el the just, and of his 
fion the saviour^ kings of J^la’in/ 

The Sabflsan texts are never dated according 
to the year of a king. There are two different 
ways of, fixing dates. The first and more 
recent relates to a previous time which had, 
in consequence of some memorable event, be- 
come the commencement of a new era. Hither- 
to only two inscriptions bearing traces of an 
era are known ; namely, the third inscription of 
Halevy’s collection, occurring also in Fresnel 
under the same number, and the inscription 
of Hisn Ghurabc The first bears the phrase 
rn DrwQ crsfn ‘573 Hayw.’ The 

opinion of Fresnel that the word vn means ‘may 
you live/ and was merely added that the phrase 
should not terminate with the word ‘ hun- 
dred/ which resembles the word no ‘ to die/ is 
too fantastic to be tenable; the only thing 
certain is that vn, written also cwi, is a very fre- 
quent Sabtean name, and appears here to be 
that of the engraver. The beginning of this era 
may be approximatively fixed about 115 years 
before Chnst. This date results fiom the in- 
scription of Hisn G’hurab, which is of the year 
640 (onsriff erwo fu\ ww), and is the work of a 
prince escaped from the Ethiopians after their 
victory '.over the last Hemyarito king (so6 
Z. d, J), M. G. XXVI. 11 . 436, the ti*anslation by 
Levy of this inscription). As, however, this 
iast-meiitionod event, according to the best 
cbronologies, took place a.p. 525, it is clear 
tbat the era in question cannot be of later 
origin than 115 yeai*s before Chi’ist. At that 
time the SalMcan cmpii*c was still in its power. 
A century afterwa»ds the ramoui* of ihe groat 
riches accumulated by the Sabujans liad sju’eail 
as far as Romo, and made such an impression as 
to tempt the cupidity of Augnsi.us. 

The Sabieans, like the Assyrio-Babyloniaus, in- 
stead of fi.^ing dates by an cm of long dumtion, 
gencmlly .preferred to determino them by tlio 
use of eponyms; tlio years weio accordingly 
named after certain celebrated personages, pro- 
bably kings and governors. It may bo seen 
that in order to dosig?iate years the Sabaians 
used the same system as for indicating remark- 
able days. Our historical knowledge is so im- 
perfect that these kinds of dates arc closed 
letters to us ; but it is possible tbat when the 
great ruins in YcmcTi ai’o excavated, opopymic 
tablets, like those of the Assyrians, may be dis- 


covered. For the present this way of dating 
may be elucidated by quoting the following ten 
passages from the texts : — • 

1. crerm p a-cfiTOD p roar (0^. i. 9-11), ‘In 
the year of A^mmikarib, son of Samhikarib, son 
of Hatfexm / 

2. enSs p p Tomso ppm (Os* x. 4, 5), ‘ In 
the year of Samhikarib, son of Tobba’fcerib, son 
of Fa(Jhm 

3. ^ "jtep* p barm pfm (Os, xin, 12, 18), 
‘In the year of Waddadel, son of Taqahmalik 
Kebir Khalil (or the great, the well-beloved).' 

4. noin p STOan p sramD ppfb (Os, xiv. 5, 6), 

‘ In the year of Sainhikarib, sou of Tobba’kerih, 
son of Hadhmat.’ 

5. «iD -pD nrr ton p (Os, xxxn. 3) ‘ ... son 
of Wahbel Yaljat, king of Saba.' 

6. p toaa ?pn 2 (Os* xxvi. 9-10), ‘In the 
year of Kabthaol, son of A’mamir.'' 

7. enss p anawaa p ro-.^pm (fltfk 48, 12, IJ) 
‘Of the year pf...Karib, son of Nishakurayb, 
son of Facllitm . 

8. noin p »pnn (Jffal, 51, 10, 11), ‘ Of the 
year of Ba’ttar, son of ^dhmat.' 

9. ^ -CO p atJHttra rjm (Hah 51, 19, 20), ‘ Of 
the year of Nkhakarib, son of Kabir Khalil.’ 

10. 'tesD p p fpPQ (-46. i. 5-7), 

‘ In the year of Samhia’li, son of Elasharh, son 
of SamhiiVli.’ 

These dates aro real eponyms, which do not 
necessarily refer to the reigning king ; as is 
clearly proved Iroui the inscription of Abyan, 
which was cngi’aved dmdiig the reign of irwo ran 
to, Tobba’ Shoi-alibO, and is neveriheless dated 
from the year of Samhia’li II, 

Tari teles. 

By particles aro meant tho words serving to 
detennitto the mutual relation of tho members 
of a plmiso, and also that of whole phrases. 
Some particles are nouns which have lost their 
origimil signification, by a pixJcess analogous 
to that which produced the names of the 
immcnils ; but others show the original nouns 
in a more or less mutilated fona, suggesting 
tho forniation of the 'pronouns. Tlio disbelief 
of Halcvy in tho existenco of pronominal 
roots in the Semitic languages has already' been 
TOontioned, and ho is still less disposed to admit 
an indepondont original for tbe monplitend pro- 
posiiious, e,ij, % % % and tho copulative % as 
has already been expk.:nod in the chapter oi: 
pronouns. 
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The Sabffian particles are either prefixes ox 
isolated words ; the first category comprises the 
particles a, % 3 , b, rs(i), among whici a, % nCa) 
accept the possessive suffixes, 

TO {N. H. TOT. Os. L 7, &c.). . vf? {Fr. m. 2 &c.)/ 
ro {Sal. 4a 3) ? 51, 14). 

TTO (Os. XTii. 11-12). mn (HaZ. 681, 6), 

tQ {Hal 466) ? vna (Os. Xiii. 11). 


(BiaZ. 682, 8). {Bal. 412, 3). 

A a to the use o£ these particles : The 
preposition 3 , joined either to nouns or to 
possessive pronouns, has the same meanings 
as in the other Semitic languages, e.^.— 

1st. In, at, m, indicating the time, place, 
or the state of a thing or of an action, e.^. «n3 
wp pai {Hal nxx. 9), ‘inr tie wall of the town 
ofQarnuj’ 145, 6-7) *on 

the day of Ydhmarmalik and of Watrael ate 
Fr. LVi. 2) ‘ in peace;’ ennwa {Gruit. 1, 5) * in, 


with agreement.” 


2 ncZ. Bjf, mih, designating the person or thing 
by the aid whereof the act is done. In this 
sense 3 is often used at the end of inscriptions 
in order to invoke important personages, nota- 
bly divinities, e.g. rrcorrn dto {Hal, 144, 8-0), 
‘by the grace of Wadd*n and Ycla’simhu.’ 
Instead of the simple 3 analogous passage.^ show 
tre (some copies have 'ro), a word signifying 
‘ grace, aid, assistance,’ 

S/’cZ. Afte)*, aooordin^ io, e.g, (Hal. 

140, 15-16), ‘ according to the order of Halfan.’ 

4Z7i. Agaimi: tqpq pacn (Os. xvn. 12), 
‘ (every foe) who shall commit an act of hostil- 
ity against thorn,’ analogoi^s to the later J lebrew 
locution 3 VDn rw u noo, ‘ lie sot the dog against 


him.’ 


As a conjunction 3 is joined cither to the 
Infinitive or to the Imperfect of a verb ; in the 
first case it appears to mean o,g. 

(in)nr» * when ho elevated the elevation to A'ttar,* 
or, ‘making an offering to A’tiar.” The 3 ' joined 
to the Imperfect serves to form a kind of sub- 
junctive; there is only one example of it known 
(//aZ. .2->9, 7), ‘that lie bo fined.’ 

The T serving as a relative pronoun wlicn 
joined to verbs (see Pronuans) acts 5 s a 
preposition before nouns and is translated 
hy itf, fuij. ]TT=f {Os. I. 3-4, &c.), ‘ Alin;u|uli of 
Hari’OTi,* cTOT ^ {Hal. 478, 9), ‘fill the 
deities of tllcse{^’ jod -)te(i’V. xx., 1), ‘icing 
of Saba and of Ilaidan,’ The usf» of 1 as a 
conjaactioD, meaning bo titat, is still more re- 


markable : ymp TnniTi {Os. x. 7), ‘ so 
that their house (village) was" destroyed, and 
their property conquered.’ 

With ireference to the particle 3 the new texts 
offer interesting information, though they are 
somewhat obscure on account of their frag- 
mentary state. 

There is no instance of the 3 serving as 
a particle of comparison before proper or appel- 
lative nouns ; in all the passages where a similar 
case occurs, the idea of comparison does not 
suit the text. Comparison appears to have been 
I indicated in Sabsean by 03 , as in Ethiopic ; this, 
however, is not confirmed by the texts. 

2nd. Joined to a verb the particle 3 renders 
the idea of when, after. The inscription of Naqab 
el-Hajar presents the necessary examples : toto 
wwn (Z. 7), ‘ when he returned near his walls 
(house);’ dtott mro {ih. 1. 9), ‘after they 
had conquered the king of Himyar.’ 

Sri. The 3 designates likewise the motive of 
an action, and answers to the Hebrew » 3 , * for, 
because ;’ this meaning appears tp be inherent 
in ww.»nc3, which is the first in the following difri- 
calt expression : n©3n mis m ir3r;^D3 {N. 

H. L 8), which Halevy proposes to translate 
! — ‘ For those of the country of I&bashat 
(Abyssinians) had taken hold of him at their 
last invasion,’ or, literally, ‘ For they had taken 
hold of him, when they made invasion, those of" 
the earth of Habashat.” 

4dli. In conformity with the Hebrew 's, the 
Sabman 3 is used to designate the purpose of 
an action, and has the moaning of in order that. 
The following example, as has boon observed by 
I 0.siander, is very decisive *«3nn'3 •OB tc« pB *3 
(Os. XVI. 5), ‘ In order that ho may cause men 
and the inhabitants of their house to prosper.* 

5//4, But the last and most surprising use 
of the piirticlc 3 in Sabosan is that it indicates the 
accusative and even the dative. The examples 
are too abiiiulant to allow of doubts about the ac- 
curacy of Halcvy’s copies. The following are the 
passages : — nS3p inbr3 {Hal. 535, 

1), ‘They have dedicated to Attar of Qabadn*,’ 
in lieu of the usual formula : vinr 'spo O;::!}. Like- 
wise wiTD -mrD rTB p (Jfal. 221, 2), and wr© 3> 
*a 3 T\Vi {Hill 192, 2), in eontiust with the 
usual loeutiou mhr v© ren (/A//. 2). The 
dative is JiiJicatcd in plnas(‘S such us nrnrD mno 
DiTipT {ILaU 534, 2), ‘ lie lias rcnovaled to the 
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honour of A’ttar,’ and mMS fnno (485, 1), ‘he 
has renovated to the honoor of Hakrah.’ Exam- 
ples could easily be multiplied to show this 
peculiarity, but the preceding ones are all taken 
from the Minsean dialect. • 

The use of the particle t is less va^ried, but 
more frequent than the others. It occurs — 

Isi. As sign of the dative : tsst {^Os. V. 

4), ‘to the Beni Tahafra’j’ v* (PV. ivi.), ‘to 
him;’ vta^S-iOs. xx. 8), ‘to his vassals (lit. 
men);’ npu*** (Fr.uv.), ‘to the honour of Al- 
maqqahu.’ 

2 nd. To indicate the purpose, the motive : 
jrte ffi nst} (Fr. Liv.), ‘for the wdfere of the 
house of Silhin;’ para trrt (Os. xviii. 7), ‘on 
account ofi in consideration of this tablet.’ 

As in the majority of Semitic languages, the 
I) is joined to the verb and makes a precative 
expre^iug a wish:'e.y. ■rarrErft"(OS" ix. 5), ‘may 
he bless them,’ strictly ‘in order to bless them;’ 

Tsa npo-s* sm 'n (ih. vi. 6-8), ‘may Almaq- 
qahu continue to ^tify Anm arm.’ 

■ When the t oftendendypreoedesthecomplet- 
ed verb the latter takes the i of pr^ngqcion 

Vi (Os. xxvii. 9), r»T Vi (ih. XX. 6), pirrV (//. 
147,6); in the plural: Tsoino-t (Os. xxxv. 4). 
Sometimes, however, also the simple Imperfect 
(icem-s: jn ti (Hal. 259, 1), Vi (ih. L. 3), inav Vi 
(Os. IV. 11-12), runs’ Vi (ih. l- 10-11) In all 
these examples the precative sense is less strong, 
and we perhaps even have here a simple affir- 
mation corresponding to the Arabic ^J. Unfor- 
tunately the -passages from which these exam- 
ples are taken do not happen to be clear enough 
to allow of discqvering the precise shade of 
meaning in this particle. ^ 

The particle a, abridged from p occurs 

in several passages : md ai».,.ia»shv (Fr. xiTi.) 

‘ Tta’mir...of the (cultivated) plain of Saba,’ 
mo 3TS (Hal. 681, 5), ‘ it (the ihness) retired 
from her, abandoned her ;’ jrra puno* Vi (Hal. 
412, 8) and with transition to. at. VsVV mn (Os. 
xiu. 11) ‘ and •above that ;’ likewise . in the 
preposition ori, equivalent to the Hebrew B 3 ?o. 

There is yel an interesting peculiarity tq be 
noticed concerning the V‘'3 particles. - These 
particles seem, according to the analogy of the 
relative i, to possess the faculty of combining 
with ] without changing their .signification. 
Thus 'it may be seen that re p (Hah 221, 2) 
supersedes the usual formula nsa (Hal. 226, 2, 


&o.) ; lomin p (Fr. xi. 3), opposite to vnstn 
(Os. VIII. 4), qvTi xiii p (Orutt. San. r. 17), ‘ in 
summer and in winter;! jotio p (Fr. tin. 2), 
which appears to rneau in the sanctuai'y.’ The 
last two examples, however, may be explained 
differently ; in this p the preposition p, ‘ be- 
tween,’ with the soriptio defectim may be con- 
cealed. At all events the obscurity of the 
passages quoted allows of no positive as- 
sertion. The passages wherein the compound 
■p appears to supersede the simplo V are still 
more obscure ; a few of them arc hertj sub- 
mitted to the attentiou . of Semitists : vnu jV 
(Fr. XI. 3) ; ’mu p (ih. L. 4) ; Vian'i p (Os. xviii. 

1) ; it would naturally he more simple if this n 
were to he the prefix of the fii’st person plural. 

Among the isolated prepositions the following 
occur in the inscriptions : — 

1 st. ’Vr upon, to ; this is identical with the 
Arabic and occurs^ in the following : wiarfi 
aoboVn ’Vr ( Hal. 49, 12), ■‘ who earned help to 
Halikamir.’ Also pis Vs ’Vr (Hal. 
152, 13, 14), ‘ upon all men.’ 

2nd. p, p from, of: e.g. nVVp ora •p(H. 149, 
10), ‘ of any malediction whatever ;’ pnnsi (ih. 
ir)2, 8), pmu p (ih. 152, 8), ‘from this sanc- 
tuary (?).’ The form p is more frequent : visto 
fp-a p (Os. XXVI. 9), ‘ he ha,s preserved him from 
blows ;’ i2sui pVi ’%■! p iwiaia Vi (Os. xvii. 8-10), 

‘ that he may conceal thorn from sickness, from 
malediction, and from witchcraft. 

Zrd. ya until, towards : c.fj. hno •« v-w (Fr. 
LVI. 2), ‘and they came till bhiryaba;’ enssst p 
ppw la (Hal. 535, 1), ‘from the foundations till 
the roof (?),’ This preiiosition is also spelt ’T9, s.g. 
otra "w psTO ’T5 rii^ nin (Hal. G82, 5, 6), ‘and 
because she has gone out towards impure places. 
This is Halevy’s i-endering of the phrase trans- 
lated as follows ih the Z. d, J). M. 0. : ‘and be- 
cause she kept hereolf pure in impure places’ (und 
Vreil sie sich roin hielt iu unreinen Orton). In 
Os. XI. 7, 8 the word ’w seeins to mean ‘in that 
which concerns.’ In the dialect of ^dramaut 
the locution iivp appears to oorrospond to irp ( 7 ^ 
(N. H. 1. 2), -The inscription of Obno shows 
also aipo in (1. 5). 

ith. Between, atnong, amidst: e.ff. pmsnQ p 
(//. ^535, 1), ‘between tbeir (two?) towora 
]n: 2 in p (Ois. xiY. 4), ‘amidst liis sliccp.’ 

oiJu ra appears to mean In con!iidiivatio 7 ^ in 
exchange : Tonnso I'cj {Os, l. 7) ‘ iu consideraticr 
of tbeir girt-’ 
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The following are the compound prepositions,- 
as far as Halevy has hitherto been enabled to 
establish them : — 

IsL n3>3 ■= Heb. fromy by : e.g, dti 
Ttf (O^. IV. 6-7), ‘by Alnaaqqahn of Harran,’ 
and with the suffix irron (Os. xii. 

5, 6), ‘in the asking which he will ask of 
him.’ 

2nd. TO =r Heb. to, relating to, concern- 
ing : c!2’*v p ^)> ‘ 

on account of, the misfortmies (lit. happenings) 
which happened in the family of the Beni 
Quraynui/ 

Brd. rfm means probably near to, e.g. pan n^i 
ann (Os. xxxv. 3, 4), ‘ near to the town of Maryaba 
cnnm vfm (Os. viii. 10), ‘ near Manhatui.’ 

4ith. nnra = Arabic Heb. mnp, under, 
beneath ; of this only one example is known to 
Halevy: nnm (Hal. 62, 10), ‘under 

their masters.* 

hih. TO, according to, in conformity (?), occurs 
in the passage pna m to (Hal. 49, 15), the 
sense of which is obscure. 

Adverbs are rare in the texts : some are here 
appended : — 

Wh occurs in the locution run (Os. xiri. 11), 
yet more, moreover (?). 

oVVa in the night : cVb {Hal. 682, 7, 8), 

* and for what she has sinned in the night/ 

TP- = Ar. without, e.g. dtus ptiio (Hal. 
682, .6-7), ‘places ^vithout purity (impure 
places).’ It takes also the prefix 3, e.g. T'ri 
npns? (Os. XVII, 12). 

= pj expresses negation : cV (Hal. 

682, 8, 9), ‘ that which she knows not.’ 

The conjunctions of the Sabican language 
form a rich and varied category, displaying 
affinities with the nortliern Semitic idioms, 
especially tli^ Aruma?au group : — 

■» This particle is just as much conjunctive as 
disjunctive : infcn 7.^1 (Hal. 141, 3-4), * A1 and ' 
A’ttar ;’ nVioi ■*:! (llal. 257, 1), ‘ coustnicted 
and renovated;* toi (Os. x. 6, 7), ‘but 

he (Almaqqahu) has destroyed their author.’ 
The 1 is also placed in the beginning of a sen- 
tence, e.g. TO yyu p !n (Hal. 259, 1), ‘will be 
judged (punished) lie who will commit havoc,’ or 
‘ verily he will be judged who,’ &c. 

& marks the adjunction and, also (==?]« also) ; 
-os pro (Os. xvi. 5, 6), ‘ that he may cause 
to prosper the men and (also) the inhabitants 
(strangers) of their house to? njTohn 


(Os. xnr. 6-7), ‘ and Almaqqahu has also grati- 
fied Shammar according to his demand/ This 
is, no doubt, analogous to the Arabic conjunc- 
tion ci. 

or, occurs in the unintelligible phrase 
t2«m ■!« um) (Hiil. 152,2). It occurs often com- 
bined with D, thus, e.g. dto -dto (Os. xxxv. 
6 ), ‘ great or small ones pp'n \vq mmn p (Os. 
IV. 14, 15), ‘ the Beni-Mai*tadm or those who 
obey (them).’ 

hn has almost tne same meaning with •!«, or, 
he it. Of this only one example is known to 
Halevy: non tiy pj Vn (Hal. 259, 2, 3), ‘or he 
who will derange them.’ 

when (=: i I , lit) ;’?h '7 ‘iM (Hal. 149, 

45), ‘ when they made the jonmey (?) of 
Tt.al.’ 

yn while, during e.y. dtoqt yn 

(Hal. 149, 14, 15), ‘during (the month called) 
Dhama^dadm-Qadimat (of the first harvest).’ 

C2Y or D' on the day ivhen, when : ‘ybrj-nov irra-ipn dv 
pTw «35 (Haf. 154, 4, 6), * on the day when 
Ydhmarmalik placed him at the head of the 
army of Awsan.’ In many inscriptions the 
word DV is several times repeated at the be- 
ginning of phrases exhibiting various construc- 
tions which certainly required much time to be 
finished ; hence it may be concluded that the 
word in question has also the sense of then, 
afterwards, subsequently- (Comp. e.g. Hal. 188, 
520, &c.) 

an 071 aecoimt of, because, conformably to. This 
conjunction is derived from the verb aan, to turn 
round; its use is extremely varied and not 
very intelligible, but the following will partly 
elucidate it : — 

1. an alone appears to have the meaning of 

conformity iviih : nairo obm va nbv an yE«m ho 

(Os. fv. 16, 17), ‘ that he (the god) may accord-^ 
ingly be favourable in conformity with the 
indication given to Sa’dilah (lit. hy which was 
indicated Sa’dilah).’ 

2. rn an or pn heeaxtse c^«dq 3 aenn?? jif -yr (Os, 
I. 4-5), ‘ because he has heard tl^em in their re- 
quest;’ anViCDa amp ph (Os. yii, 2, 3), ‘because 
he lias heard him in his request/ 

3. 3 pn the same : anrrinD pn (Os. xvii. 

3, 4), ‘because he has heard him in his request/ 
This Conjunction appears also to mean in con- 
forrrdhj in the passage pn:n [nji isTpi -unD pn 
(Hal. 147, 8, 9), ‘in conformity to what has 
preceded this decision (?)/ 
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4. araThis form occurs in tli& mntilated 
passage * 105 . :m (Ha?. 349, 5), which is perhaps 
to be translated ‘ according to the writing.* 
The meaning of {Hal, 520, 22) is still more 
obscure. 

The causal conjunctions here appended have 
their best anialogies id the northern sister lan- 
guages 

1. firstly means on that account^ as nm 
in Hebrew: npQb« TOrrsv? ma (Otf. I..5, 6), ‘on 
that account that Ahnaqqahu may favour them,* 
then it takes the meaning of hecause and in order 
tliaty accordingly as the verb which follows it 
is in the Perfect or in the Imperfect. The fol- 
lowing is a very instructive example : — 

'TOin’nia 

irrow fmo* man ]«rp mii 
‘ Because he favoured him in hk request, and 
in order that he may continue to favour him in 
the request which he will have heed to make.* . 

Instead of rna often mV occurs, especially in 
the phrase nara ni h (Os. vii. 11, viii. 12, 
&c.), * and in order that good may happen con- 
tinually {lU. and in order that good should be, 
and that good be).* 

2. p 3 . The original sense of this particle 


appears to be according ^ in con/armiig : thus 

Vwrn pa inVwrQa (Os. xin. 3; .4), ‘ (he has 
heard him) in Ins request, in conformity to what 
he had asked from him.* As a conjunction the 
word pn scarcely differs from nia, and the in- 
scriptions of Amran furnish numerous exam- 
ples of this Sabaean particle. 

3. apposite to tMs^ in regard to this = 
Arabic J^.5 before. 

The inscriptions present no example of any 
interjections- 

List of the Particles. ConJ^mctioTis. 

Prepositions. i ;r! 

1 p,, p s , pn 

1 ;rT 

3 TV, 'TV Vn m 

^ 73 ,T« 3 pn 

Q, 3 DVl jTT rjTl, n=t 

nrmi or, tv niV 

-ijji TV3 'VnpV . T V3pV, riT VsjrV 

rph2 

rrs "pKp) pj TNTjn 

Adverbs. 

W) TV 

0W3 Tn 

nV 


ARCHEOLOGICAL NOTES. 

BY M. J. WALHOUSE, LATE M.C.S. 

{Coniinned from p. 13.) 

IL — Folklore, — Snake^atones. and mountains respectively ; and , the way in 

It IS remarkable how ancient and widely- which the Indians desti’oy them is told as fol- 

spread the notion appears to be of snakes bear- lows ; ‘‘ They spread a silken rpbo inwoven with 

in g in their heads stones of beautiful or magical golden letters before the entrance of the ser- 

propertiesj'the obtaining of which is a feat of pcnt*s cave, and those letters, being magical, 

the utmost difficult and danger. The idea is . bring on sleep, so that the eyes of "the. serpent, 

doubtless of Eastern oingin, and is generally although exceedingly hard (they arc said to 

connected with the belief in the guardianship sound like bmss when the creature moves — an- 

of concealed treasure, and sleeplessness, and in- other instance of the idea of sleeplessness), arc 

tensity* of sight, that in popular imagination overcome, and then with powerful incantatious 

have always characterized the dragon — dpdicww — they so allure the serpent as to be able to cast 

the beholder, the creature that sees — ^.a belief over it the magical robe, which induces sound 

springing fix>m the fascinating influence always' sleep. Then, rushing on it, the Indians cut oft* 

ascribed, and appareutly-with truth, to the eyes its head with an axe, and take out certain 

of serpents* The sttake of Persian tradition small stones found therein. For the lioads of 

has a small stone, called Jib/f ra/fr, in its head, by ' the mountam-.«ierpont3 are said to contain small 

w'hicli it sees concealed treasure. In the Life stonesverybeautifiibaudendowcdwithapceu iar 

of Apollonius Tyanseus thero are some mar- lustre and w*ondcrfal virtues. Such a stone ;vas 

vellous stories of huge Indian serpents, which intheringthat Gyges is said toliavoposre^sed.” 

are divided into those haunting marshes, plains, i This account is most probably a v Ik? Ij oxag- 
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gerated version of the Indian snake-charjning, 
and one of the earliest notices of it. The ring 
of Gyges, it will be rememberedy conferred 
invisibOi^; beliefs respecting snakes nsnaHy 
have especial reference to the eyes, and at the 
present day, on the western coast at least, sore 
eyes are ascribed to the anger of serpents, 
and a snake is ihe worst omen a Brahmai^ can 
behold. I have not been able to trace with 
certainty whether the notion of snakes bearing 
precious stones prevails in Southern India at 
the present day, bnt Babn Baj Chandra Sandel 
of Banteis tells ns that in Bengal it is a popular 
belief that the cobra bears a - diamond, “ learned 
men imagining that as that poisonons reptile 
lives a long life, the effect of time matnres its 
carbon to a drjnoiid. Some people say it some- 
times emits light, which has perhaps led them 
to believe this.” As in some degree connected 
■with this, I am tempted to add a strange bit of 
folklore fi*om the Bev- G. Eichter’s Manual of 
Goorg^ where (at p. 166) we are told that, accord- 
ing to Coorg belief, the cobra lives a thousand 
years. After passing the meridian of its long 
life, its body begins to shrink and brighten till 
it shines like silver, and measures tbree feet or 
less at the age of six or seven hundred years. 
Still later it shines like gold, and is only one 
foot in length. At last it shrinks to the size 
of a finger. Then some day it flies up high 
in the air, dies, and jsinlvs upon the ground, 
■where it dlsappeai’s. The spot is called 2?aka, 
and is marked by a little stone enclosure. 
Should any one unawares set foot upon it, he 
will be attacked by incui’able skin disease, and 
rot away by degrees. In Kanara if any one 
points at tho sculptui’ed sei’peut-stones so often 
set up under trees, it is believed tho hand will 
I'ot. Returning to the subject of the talismanic 
Stones borne iu the head, though I have not 
been able to hear that the peuinsnlar serpents 
carry diamontls or bright gems, the cobnis are 
everywhere believed to bear on their heatls the 
famous snake-stones which will adhere to any 
venomous bite and extract tho poison. When 
taken from the reptile s head he is no longer 
venomous. Charmers will often pretend to ex- 
trjict this stone from tho head of a snake they 
have caught, but of course it is all a sleight of 
hand. These stones, as is well known, are 
dark-coloured and shining, the ske and almost 


the shape of a horae-be'an, or sometimes pale 
and semi-transparent, made apparently of san- 
darach 6r fe,lse amber. Though adhering for 
a time to bites, they have no curative proper- 
ties, as has been largely proved’ by experi- 
ments. 

In the Hew Worid there are some remarkable 
parallels to the Indian legend of Apollonius, 
which might perhaps be pressed into the service 
of those who contend that the primitive American 
population were Turanians, who, starting from 
Central ^Asia or from India, reached Oven 
America at some nnkno'wn epoch, and being the 
earliest serpent- worshipping racje, and first dis- 
coverers of gems and metals, originated the 
infinite variety of stories and superstitions that 
always in some way connect serpents with 
precious metals and precious stones. The Amer- 
ican Indian tribes reverence the rattlesnake, 
and believe that somewhere in the mountains 
there is a secret valley inhabited by the chiefs of 
the rattlesnake tribe, which gi’ow to the size 
of large trees, and bear on their foreheads bril- 
liant gems that shine with dazzling splendour. 
They are * called the land old kings/ Hhe bright 
old inhabitants/ — appellations evidently placa- 
tory, in the same sense as the cobra is always 
spoken of throughout Southern India as ‘‘the 
good snieke.” They kno*vv all things, and may 
be consulted if properly approached and be- 
sought.* At the present day an animal called the 
. Carbunculo is popularly believed to exist in Peru ; 
it appears onlj at night, and ■u^hen pursued, a 
■mlve or trapdoor opens in its forehead, and an 
extraordinarily brilliant object, believed by the 
natives to be a precious stone, becomes visible, 
dispelling tho darkness and dazzling the pur- 
suers. This account is averred to be so far 
attested as to "warrant a belief in the existence 
of an animal poss.essing some remarkable quality 
which serves as a pretext for the fable. In 
Cyprus and the adjacent islands and coasts, false 
precious stones are fabricated • by Jews and 
said to have been taken out of the head of tho 
Kov^t ; they arc worn as amulets to protect the 
wearers from the bite of venomous animals. So 
wide-spread and per^stent is this ancient belief, 
which seems to have originated in India. It 
appears in England respecting the toad, which 

‘ Ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel m its head. 


* Adair'a llisio'nj of the American Indians may ko fnrtheT consulted on this subject— p. 237- 
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ill*' — Folhlorei--^Ocfrpse-Gandles and Will~d‘-’ 
ihe^Wisps* 

Some thirty miles north of the fayonrite and 
feshionable station of Bangpalore rises the great 
hiQ-fortof Nandidurg. Its sninmit being 1500 
feet above the elevated Maisnr plateau, and 
commanding varied and far-stretching prospects, 
and the many buildings comprised in the fort 
affording ample accommodation, it is often re- 
sorted to by health and holiday seekers. From 
its top a remarkable exhibition is sometimes 
seen, known to many as the . Nandidurg 
lights.’ ’ Not having ever witnessed them myself, 
I will borrow an account that appeared in a Mb,- 
dras newspaper of last year. The correspond- 
ent writes that being on a- visit to the fort, 
and looking at night from his windows, which 
commanded a view over all the countiy around, 
he was amazed and frightened at seeing the 
whole expanse for miles and miles one blaze of 
lights, the af) 2 )oarance being as of a vast city 
lighted by gas,— hundred of thousands of lights 
extending for miles and miles, * dancing and 
glittering in all directions, ,a weird, homble, yet 
beautiful sight.” On hurriedly asking a peon 
what was the moaning of it, ho was told it was 
tlie bodies of all those who were killed in battle 
at Nandi; they all come up at this time’ \vith 
lights in their hands.” The opinion of the cor- 
respondent’s host was that it Avas the people on 
the plains with lights collecting white ants after 
rain ; and that though Sheikh Daud declared the 
lights.* were corpse-candles, and every 'candle 
borne by, a ]body lolled in action, yet be be- 
lieved it was the white ants. This ex- 

hibition is occasic^Hy seen from the for^ md 
it is characteristic of Englishmen that, like the 
correspondent’s host, they so often rest satisfied 
with explanations of unusual phenomena so ob- 
viously inadequate as that advanced. A Ger- 
man savant travelling there would soon unravel 
the mystery ; but, though largo English commu- 
nities have long lived in the neighbourhood, no 
explanation seems to have been offered. It is 
not unlikely that some luminous insects may be 
the cause of this wonderM display, which is 
commonly soon after heavy rains, when somo 
species of insects appear .in vast myriads, and 
amongst them a species of mole-cricket, wliich 
' I moution because in England the ignis fatmis 
has been, with somo apparent iirobability, as- 
cribed to the English mole-crickot 


vulgaris'). But the more immediate concern of 
this note is with the peon’s idea that the lights 
seen by the newspaper correspondent* were borne 
by the bodies of the slain- in battle, and its 
analogy with the Welsh belief in corpse-candles. 
In Wales the latter ate called Gamvyll gorf^ and 
the popular belief is that a short time before 
the death of a person .a light is seen issuing 
from the sick-bed, or sometimes from his nos- 
trils, and taking its course to the churchyard 
along the very track the funeral is srfterwards 
to pursue. It is dangerous to stand in its way. 
Some who have been so foolhardy have been 
struck down, and been long in recovering, but 
none are hurt who do not stand in the way. 
Some who have been bold enough to lie down 
by the wayside when the corpse-candle passed^ 
and look earnestly, have seen the resemblance 
of a skull carrying the candle, or sometimes a 
dark shadow, in shape of the person that is to 
die, carrying the candle between its forefingers, 
holding the light before its free. In some parts 
of India when a man has been killed by a tiger, 
his ghost is believed to sit on ,the tiger’s head 
holding a light, by which it guides the beast to 
its prey. The cunning of old man-eaters, and 
the difficulty in killing them, are ascribed to 
this ghostly guidance. In a paper read before 
the Bengal .^iatic Society, Mr, W. Theobald 
relates that in Burmah it is believed that there 
is a class of wizards whose heads become disso- 
ciated from their bodies during the night, and 
wander about the jungle - feeding on carrion, the 
bodies remaining at home ; and the ignis fattius 
is supposed to proceed from &6 mouth of one 
of the wandering heads. If a head be*‘ seized 
whilst 80 wandering, it screama to be released, 
and if detained more than twelve iionrs both 
head .and body porish. This in- mie or two 
points rather res^blcs the Welsh belief. ^ 

Mr. Theobald further says ^at the ^ignis 
fatuus^ very common in the fiat alluvial country 
near the llajmahal Hills, and is called Bhutni^ 
from Bliuta, a goblin ; the prevailing belief is 
that it is borne by a ghost. The Rev. Mr. 
Caldwell, in his interesting account of the Tin- 
novelli Shanars .and their devil-worship, has a 
sentence echoing the folklore of many nations : — 
“ In the dark of the evening, devils have been 
bbsorved in a bai*ial or burning ground, assum- 
ing various shs^es ono after another, as ofeen as 
the eye ofitho observer is turned a^vay, and have 
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often been known, to ride across tbe country 
on invisible horses, or glide over marshy lands 
iathe shape of a wanderiag flickering light.”. 
In Tamil the Will-o’-the-Wisp is called peij- 
nerapp-a = devil-fire. I once saw one on wet 
jungly ground at the foot of hills, and was told 
what it was. It moved along in a manner 
much resembling the flight of- an insect. In 
Manu, Xn. 71, it is said that a Brilhman who 
omits his duty is changed into a demon called 
Ulkamufcha, 6r with a mouth like a fire- 
brand, who 'devours what has been vomited. 
There appears, however, to be nothing inEastern 
belief analogous to that which associated the 
Wifl-o’-the-Wisp with the tricksy goblin, ‘that 
shrewd and knavish sprite called Robin Good- 
fellow,’ who shows his lantern to 

, “ Midead night wanderers, laughing at their harm.” 
That pretty and practical fhncy appears to have 
prevailed ordy in England. Only there did the 
mischief-loving Puck with his wispy fire delight 
to lure the belated wanderer into pools and bogs, 


“ And, leading ns, makes ns to stray 
Long -winter nights out of the -way 3 
And when we stick in mire and clay 
He doth with laughter leave us.” 

But these mysterious night-fires have always 
been associated with tombs and the dead. In 
Scandinavian legends the sepulchres of the 
heroes emit a kind of lambent flame, which was 
always visible at night, and seiwed to guard the 
ashes of the dead ^ it was called Eauga EUdr, 
or the sepulchral fire. • It.ihav be a survival of 
this belief that originated the custom of a ‘ cha- 
jjielle' ardente^ at the lying-in-state after death 
of royal and very distinguished personages, when 
the dai^kened' chamber is illuminated by a multi- 
tude of tapers and flambeaux. Throughout the 
East the Musalmans place lights in little re- 
cesses made in their tombs, a custom said to be 
also followed by some of the wild mountain 
tribes. Such beliefs and usages would tend to 
connect strange fires seen by night with demons, 
ghosts, and the dead. 


ACCOUNT OF KALHAT, IN S. E. ARABIA. 
BY MAIOE S. B. MILES, POLITICAL AGENT, MASKAT. 


About eighty miles to the south-east of 
Maskat is the ancient city of K a 1 h a t , which, 
though long since fallen to ruins and deserted, was 
formerly the most important seaport town of 
Oman, and the principal emporium of her com- 
merce. According to the traditions of the Arabs, 
K a 1 h a, t was partially desti'oyed by earthquake 
about four centuries ago, and from this time, 
probably commenced its rapid decadence, while 
other causes, su'clt as the filling up of the haven 
or creek, and the rise of M aska t in tlieliands . 
of the Portuguese, completed its extinction as a 
commercial entrepot. 

K al h a t can lay claim to high antiquity, and 
is peihaps one of the' moist ai cient seaports of 
Arabia. In the Fenplys ofili^ Eryihrean Sea 
it is called K al ai o s, and apjpears as a place 
of considerabla imjiorfcance, as it gave its name 
to the group of islands now known as the 
Deymaniyah group, about one bimdrcd mOes 
further up the Gulf of Oman. Pliny calls it 
A kila, but with regard to the identification of 
this name some confusion exists among com- 
uienlatoi's and ge<jgTaplicrs. Strabo coTifouiid- 
ed A k i 1 a with O k 0 1 i s , a town at the Si rails 
of Babeliiiaiideb, and in this lie has been follow- 


ed by some. Pliny, however, whose knowledge 
of the eastern side of Ambia was superior to 
that of Strabo and Ptolemy, mentions O k c 1 i s 
separately and seems to place A k i 1 a on the 
east side ; and both Harclouin and Forster, fol. 
lowing this arrangement, have located it on the 
Oman coast, though Forster is, I think, mis- 
taken when ho identifies it wdtli El Coii (pix)- 
perly 35 1 Y c t i ) , a spot ton xnilas south-east of 
Maskat. I have no doubt nij’^solf about Pliny 
A k i 1 a being identical -wiih K a 1 h a t , the name 
being simply incorporated with the article aL 
There is no oilier point on the coast ncai’ly so 
probable, xuid, besides the similarity of name, it 
is confirmed by Pliny’s account of tlic place, 
which agrees w'cll with onr knowledge of K a 1 - 
hat. He says ; — 

“ We then come to the S a b ac i , a nalion of 
S k 0 n i t o 1 , w'itli. numerous islands, and the city 
of A kila, which is their mart, and from which 
persons embaik for India. Now it is cer tain 
that K a 1 h H t was for ecninrics the great rendez- 
. vous for trading vessels between India and tlio 
Pomian Gulf ; and as regards the people, it is to 
be noted, Ihijpgh perliaps it may U? merely a 
coiiicideiiee, that' the few inluibilanls of Kalb u i 
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are to this day the Beni Shaabain, — a small 
bnt distinct clan, and probably the remnant of 
some great tribe. Oman, however, having been 
from early times a province of Yemen, the people 
would, like the Yemenites, be called Saba&ans 
from their religion, which, indeed, they retained 
until the introduction of Islam. In earlier 
times, before the opening of the navigation of 
the Red Sea route in the time of the Pharaohs 
of the nineteenth dynasty and in the inJfeney of 
maritime commerce, Kalhat was not improbably 
the §eat of a Phoenician fectory or trading 
station, as Oman was one of the principal routes 
by \vhich the productions of the East were 
obtained by those enterprising merchants who, 
established all along the South Ambian and^ 
Om«in coasts and in the Persian Gulf, had an 
almost entire monopoly of the Indian trade ; 
and Kalhat, being the nearest port to India in 
Arabia, would be peculiarly well suited for their 
pm'pose. 

From the time of Pliny to that of Marco 
Polo, a period of nearly thirteen centuries, we 
have, I beliovo, no mention of Kalhat by any 
European author, and we arc dependent on Amb 
and Persian authorities for wdiat w'O can gather 
I'cgarding it. One of the first of these is I b n 
Kclbi, who died in A.n. 200 [a.i>. 821-22], and 
\vho, as quoted in an historical work discovered 
by Colonel E. C. lloss and tininslated by liini iii 
his Annals of Onum,^ relates, in conneeiion 
with the emigiution of tho Yemen tribes in 
consequence of tho bursting of tho great dam of 
March, that the Azditos, under Ihe leadership 
of M A I i k h i n F a li m c 1 A z d 1 , having arrived 
in Onian, settled at Kalhat, whence fhey suc- 
‘Ceodedin expelling the Porsia-ns from f he eonnliy 
and establishing themselves tliei’ein. Marco Polo 
devotes a chapter to tlie city and gu 1 1* of K a 1 h a t , 
in which he styles it a gmii ami noble city, 
subject to the Malik of Hormuz, lie ssrys that 
“ the haven is very larger and good, fri»qiuuit.('.d by 
iiumerous ships with goods from India, and that 
from this city the spictes and other mercbaiidizi! 
are distributed among the cities and Unvns of 
the interior.’- Ihn Hatiifa visit<*d this ])ort in 
A.i>. 182S, al>ontthiHy yt»a]-s or so subsi'queni to 
Messer Maitso, and thus describes the placef: — 

‘‘ The city of K a I h a t stands on the shore ; it has 
fine bazaars and one of ilit^ most. bc*autifu1 

» Jour: As, Soc. Bcng, vol. XL! 1 1. (1874) pt. i. p. 112. j 


mosques that you could see anywhere, the walls 
of which are covered with enamelled tiles of 
E^ashan* The city is inhabited by merchants, 
who draw their support from Lidian import 
trade. Although they are Arabs, they don’t 
speak Arabic correctly. After every phrase they 
have a habit of adding the particle wo. Thus 
they will say ‘ You are eating, no !’ 'You are 
walking, no !’ ' You are doing this or that, no !’ 
Most of them are schismatics, but they cannot 
openly piactise their tenets, for they are under 
the rule of SuMn Kutbuddin Tehemten 
Malik of Hoimuz, who is orthodox,” 

The notices of K al h a t , however, by native 
authors are in general veiy meagre, and add little * 
to our knowledge of it. The fullest account 
of the place I have met with is in the itinerary 
of Ibn El Mojawir, who TVToto in a.h, 
625 (a.d. 1228), and which I here translate: — 
The fii'st who established themselves on the 
shore at K a 1 h-a t were some poor fishermen, who 
earned their bread through the bounty of God, 
and as their stay increased they found the local- 
ity suited them, and people collected there and 
multiplied. hTow there was a Sheikh fi’om among 
the Sheikhs of the Arabs who was at the head 
of tin's community of fishermen, and his name 
was !M a 1 i k b i n P a hm , and as he stood on the 
shores he became possessed with the desire of 
augmenting the place and the number of inha- 
bitanls. When, therefore, ships were observed 
sjiiliiig past, he used to tell his people ‘kul 
lint,’ meaning, call to the people to put in here, 
and Irom this tlie place was called Kalha t. It 
was related to me by Alunad bin ’Ali bin Abdul- 
la el Wasiti that it was called in ancient times 

i 

IT a t k A 1 . 1 asked why it was. so called, and ho 
asiid that when the tribe (meamng.probably the 
Ibadhia schismatics) fled from the battlo of 
Nahrwsiii. they kept calling to their slaves 
^hdf,* that, is, bring (tho provisions). Now 
the provisions had boon bought with ihemfiX)m 
El Irak, and as tho food decreased, one of tlicm 
said to his slave ^ htU' and tho slave replied 
'jt’iTf,’ lhal is^ tlioro is but little loft. Hence 
the pkuai was nainod H a t k a 1 , and in process of 
tinic 5 ihe name changed with tho revolution of 
affairs to Kalha t, and tho population increased. 
Siibswpiently a stone wall was erected, and ships 
arrived there from every pQrt, bringing merchaii- 

t Yule’s Marco J*oh, Yol. II. p. S62. 
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dizeof eTerykmd, and it became a large and 

majestic city.** , v , .r 

Account of the conquest of KalTidt by the 

K^twcffTezmians : — 

“WKenKliwaja Bazi ul din Kovvamnl 
Mnlk Abnbekr el Zozeni became governor of 
tbe countries of Karman, Mekran, and Bars on 
behalf of tbe Sultan Ala nl din Mobaminad 
b i n N a k s, be possessed himself of -K a 1 b a t by 
tbe sword, and it iii said that M a 1 ik b in B ab m 
died in tbe time of Bazi nl din Kowam nl Mnlk. 
Now about' that time Bazi nl din Kowam ul 
Mnlk found an opportunity to despatch ships to 
gain posseg,sion of Kalb at with all' tbe depend- 
encies of Omunj and be estabbsbed therein bis 
officers and beutenants, and they used to collect 
tbe revenue and transit dues* He used to send 
silk there from Karman for sale, and after collect- 
ing tbe revenue of tbe town, to purebaso with it 
Arab borscs and have them brought over in 
batches of about five hundred. Of these horses 
the inferior ones were kept for his own stables, 
hut the best were sent to Khwarezm as pre- 
sents to the Sultan. 'iVhen Razi ul din died in 
Karman, he left in Kalhat G4,000 inaunds, or, 
as some say, 80,000 maunds of silk, besides about 
500 horses, and with liis death the country foil 
from the grasp of the Khwarezmians, with its 
horses and silk, in the year A.u, 015. After the 
deathoftheSheikMalik bin Falim bin Malik,- 
fortifications of stone and mortar were built at 
Kalhat in the year 014’* [a-d. 1217]. 
iJescrljpt Ion of Kct Ihdt. 

“ K alllilt is a town situated on the shore of 
tbe sea and is surrounded by liills, and it is said 
that its appcartUice is similar to Aden. Its water 
is good utkI is brought from M e i<l a , and tbero 
is a stream named S n k h e-r a i flowing from tbo 
liilLs between palms and gardens, Uie water 
of which is light and digcHtiblc, and swe(^ 
as the Euphrates. Tbe tribe to wliicb Kalliat 
belongs is a very small one.’* 

Tbo glory of K alba t was on the wane, tliongb 
it was siiU a considerable town, when visited })y 
D’Albuqnezi^ue in a.d. 1507 on his way to 
Hormuz, and he gives the following description 
of the place at that time : “ C si 1 a y e i is a town 
.as laj^ as Santarem, liot very^ popelous, siud 
with many old buildings almost in ruins, and, 
aooozding to the inforination l)’Alha<tuerquo 
received trom some Moors, was desl.royed by 
Alexander^ who conquered all the country, ' The 


sea strikes it, and the haven is very good, 
situated at tbe foot of high bills. On tbe inland 
side,' somewhat . apart from the town, there is 
a waU, descending from the top of tbe biU 
to tbe sea, exited by the inhabitants to keep 
out the Moors of tbe interior from coming to 
plunder. It belongs to a king called Benjabar, 
who has good cavahy. There are no trees 
around tbe city except a few palm trees near 
some wells, from which they get drinking-water. 
From tbe interior comes an abundance of 
wheat, barley, millet, and dates. Tbe port is a 
great rendezvons for ships, which come thither 
to load horses and dates for India. The king 
of Ormuz despatched every year a suitable per- 
son as Goazil, who governed the country, 
administered justice, made war, &q. As regards 
the revenue, there was ^a eunuch or Cojeator 
whose duty was to collect taxes and remit them 
to the king. In all parts of tho kingdom of 
Ormuz were placed these eunuchs, who govern 
the treasury of the state, and who receive great 
respect and obedience.’* 

On his return from Hormuz, D’Albuqucrqfuo 
picked a quarrel with tho Governor of K a 1 h a t , 
notwithstanding his having offered submission to 
Portugal on tho former visit, and liaving at- 
tacked the place, destroyed and burnt it. This 
was the last historical event connected with the 
town, which never rose again from tho ashes. 
After a few years more it sank into utter insig- 
nificance, and its very name now has a!toost 
passed into oblivion. 

' Tho site of those interesting mins is on 
tho littoral declivity at tho foot of tho high 
I and jirccipitous range of hills called Jobel 
I Kalhat, and at the eastern termination of the 
monntainons district which lies botwoon Mas- 
katand El Sharkiych. The town covered 
a wide spacjo, and tbo ground, wliich is very un- 
even, is everywhere strewn with the debris of 
houses and buildings, showing tliat the popu- 
lation must at one time have boon very con- 
siderable. Tlie foundations in. many places 
are still observable, but there is not a dwelling 
of any description left standing, nor arc there 
any signs of nrehitectunil grandeur anywhere 
to be seen. Issuing from the hills and divid- 
ing the- town is a deej) nivine calletl tho Wady 
I SB i r, the mouth of which is very broad, ami 
being entered by the sea, doubth^ss proved 
excellent liaveu for bagahts and iitilive craft hi 
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old days. The only bitildmg that has hitherto 
escaped the general min around is a small 
domed tomb, about fifteen feet scfuare, standing 
in the highest part of the town. It contained 
an inscription in Neskh characters in coloured 
stucco, fragments of which bestrew thegronnci, 
and the walls were lined with coioured tiles, — 
similar, probably, "to those ornamenting the 
great mosque of this city, as descinbed by Ibn 
Batuta. The dome is constructed in a somewhat 
primitive fashion, with bracketing work or 
pendentives. It is built entirely of unshaped 
stones and coral, as indeed were all the buddings 
in the city apparently, no hewn or shaped stones 
being visible anywhere. Near the tomb is a 
rectangular tank or reservoir, now filled with, 
rubbish, with a broad arch over it, and probably 
intended as a storage tank for water. The line 
of fortifications by wdiich the town was enclosed 
can still be traced -without difficulty. On the 
south side the wall, flanked by three towers or 
bastions, ran wdth a slight bend from tlie sea to 
the abmptly nsing hills, which formed a suf- 
ficient protection on that side. To the north- 
west tho town was protected by tivo towers 
on a small omhicnco called El Sheikh, com- 
manding that part of the town, and on this hill 
the governor of the city is said to havo had liis 
residence. Under this lies the present village 
of Kaihat, inhabited by the El Shaabain, a 
petty tribe of about two hundred souls, v/ho 
live by fishing and doing a small trade in dates. 

Tho Wadylssir, which seems the natural 
pass into the interior from K a 1 h a. t, is, however, 
so blocked up by huge boulders and fragments of 
limestone washed dowm from tho lofty, precipi- 
tous walls above, that it is impissable for laden 
camels, and tliefr place is here taken by asses ; 
and I imagine, therefore, that llie rc^lo by -which 


the bulk of the produce and merchandize was 
carried to and fi’O beirsyeen. the town and the 
interior was round hy S u r , which is easily 
reached by sea and land, and which lies open to 
the inland districts of El Sharkiyeh ^d 
J aal d n . About two yUes up the wady isSu- 
k h e r a t , where there is roomsfor a little cultivar 
tion, and where a small but l»?ennial mountain 
stream, bounding -and cascading among the 
rocks and stones, once fed an aqueduct that 
supplied the city, with pure water, and the traces 
of which are still visible along the right bank 
of the wady, though generally destroyed by 
the hand of time and the action of the torrent. 
The beginning of the aqueduct is marked by a 
square chonammed cistern, which, .with part of 
the canal leading from it, is still in good preserva- 
tion. 'Meida, also alluded to by Ibn El 
Moj awir, is merely a deep pool in the bed of 
the ravine about half a mile from the town, and 
was at best a pi*ecarious source of supply. ^ There 
are said to have been one hundred and one wells 
within the walls of the city, but none of them 
now contain water. In former times vessels are 
traditioned to have ascended the creeks and 
anchored abreast of the town half a mile from 
tho sea, where they would of course find perfect 
shelter from eveiy wind ; but these creeks, ap- 
parently by the scour of* the torrent, have now 
become filled up with detritus and sand from 
above, and are too shallow for any but the 
smallest boats to enter them. This fixet is 
alone sufficient to account for the total eclipse 
of Kal h u t as a commercial. port, and its place 
is now to some extent taken by the neighbour- 
ing and flourishing town of Sflr, which, with its 
deep and capacious creek, has become next to 
Mask a t tod M u 1 1 r a h tho greatest rendezvous 
for na,tivc shipping on tho Oman coast. 


SPECIMENS OF THE WEDDING SONGS OF THE MUNDA-KOLHS, PEOM 
THE GERMAN OP THE KEV^ TH. JELLINGHADS. 


[^.Jellinghans mentions that his ti’anslaiion 
is literal, and therefore but poorly ’roi>rcsciits tlio 
harmony of tins original. The following is a literal 
rcniloring of Mr. J cllinghaus's German, made by 
a fi'iend and rapidly gl^ced over by mo. — J. M. 
Mitchell.] 

Sjioech of the Iride, who is leaving her 
failier^s Jionse, io her hridher. 

In one Tnoiher’s noinb wc wci’O sister and 
broil icr, 

Drinking we have drunk a whole' cask of milk, 


Drinking xve liavo drank a whole cask of milk : 
Tliy 16t, O bvotiicr, is tlie father’s wood-house ; 
jMy lot^ O brother, is the distant land. 

Tim nioi hci* w'ceps her whole life long, 

The father -vveeps six months, 

The brollicr xvoops during the (marriage) talking 
and eating, 

The sisioi*-in-law xvoeps a moment^ - 
The fowds, calling out for mo, already begm to 
smooth theii* combs again. 
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2. Conversation between husband and 
wife about growing old, 

O tliOTi, in grass^overed lint, 

In the wood-house, my mate, 

Like the Sower thou art dried np, 

Like the red Sower thou art &ded : 

Is it from the earth’s heat, my mate. 

Or from the heaven’s glow, 

That thou like the Bower art dried, 

That my mate like the red Sower is faded ? 

The husband^ s cnsioer* 

It comes not from the earth’s heat. 

It comes not from the heaven’s glow ; — 

Time goes on, my mate, 

Age is drawing near ; 

Time goes on, my mate, 

Like a narrow footpath ; 

Age draws nigh, companion. 

As on a hroad highway. 

As in a dull, damp upland, O mate, 

Have we beGom^ dull, 0 mate ; 

As in a confused waste vale, 0 companion. 
Have we become confused ; 

You arc dull and I am dull, 6 mate, 

W e are both alilce dull ; 

You are confused and I am confused, O mate. 
We axe both alSvo confused. 

3. Alternate song at the wedding between 
Irrldc mid bridegroom, 

(Chiefly sun" hy the person who brings in the bride.) 
Bride, — Come in, lad, come in 

To tlio Ziitdo-trce’s low shade. 

To the fruit-tree’s deep recess 
Go in, lad, go in. 

Bridegroom, — I will go in, I will go in, 

Though I have not much gold, 
For the kudor-treQ^ fi low shade, 
For the fruit-tree’s deep rcecs.s. 
Bride, — ^Is not the nrice of the wedding-money 
there ? 

Then, my lad, go not abput, loving, piping ; 
if thou liast not much money, 

Then, my lad, my lad, go not about piping with 
your tccilt : 

Tlicn say not to me ** Como here,” 

Then say not to mo ** Go with (me) 

My liair-top is loosed, 

My upper covering is unbound. 

Wilt thou carer for me like the falcons, 

'ITiou who sjiyiist to me, ** Como to ino” ? 

Will thou provide for me like the gr<iat falcons, 
Thou who sayest to me “ Go wiili me” ? 


Bridegi^oom , — A village :ls there, and land is 
also there, my dearie ; 

Wilt thou carry it away rolling it up < like a 
mat P 

A village is there, and land is also there, 

Wilt thou carry it away like wood on thy 
back? 

(The meaning is, Don’t be so covetous.) 
Thy mother’s and frther’s house was like the 
possessor’s of the village (cZic&w),— 
like water are they di’ied Up ; 

Thy uncles and cousins were like the wise men 
{sadu ), — 

They are extinguished like fire. 

Thy father and ^mother arc overgrown with 
thorns. 

Thy relations are covered with stones : 

Ahy weeping comes over mo — 

They are grown over with thorns ; 

Sorrow rises up in my soul — 

They ai'e covered over with stones. 

4. Satirical song of the hride^s relations. 

Our lassie, our lassie Qconea')^ 

Rub her and adorn her, our lassie. 

Your young man is a crow young man, is a 
crow yoaUg man ; 

Out rice, our rice is the white flowor-ricc, 

Our rice, our rice is the white flowor-ricc ; 

Our flesh is like the beautiful cotton-phint. 

Our flesh is like the beautiful cotton-plant ; 

Eat well, 0 guests, . 

Eat well, 0 guests. 

And stuff it in with the bar of the oxen’s house ! 

The tone and form of tliis song has in Mun- 
dari something very chceiTnl, droll, and har- 
monious. 

5. DrlnJcmg-sorig on the toomcn who ai the 
marriage provide ike rice^hrandt/. 

Draw out, dniw out 
The kiln s(/la (l ico) beer ; 

Strain ouf;, strsiin ont 
Tlic tall sala old beer ; 

Give some, O drawer-out, 

Into nutsurl leaf-vessel, 

Share out the beer to me. 

Well, now, O drawer-out, 

Into the iidari Icjaf-vessel 
Share out the beer lo me. 

She who draivs it out is drnnk, O aye, 

She who shares it out is (ii iuik, () aye. 
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6. Satirical song of the sister to her 
hroilier in love. 

My brother had gone on the way to Doisa,* 

My brother had gone on the street to Khukkra ; 
My brother has now stood np, 

I liave brought oUt the chair for my brother, ' 
For my brother I have brought out the foot- 
stool of jpajipm-wood. 

My brother has no desire for the chair of gandur- 
wood, 

My brother has no pleasure in the footstool of 
2 >appra-'wood ; 

My brother is in his soul in love with the Brah- 
man maiden, 

.My brother’s life and desire goes out to the 
Santhal maiden. 

7. Another satirical song sung hy the women: 
on the arrival of the Iridegroom. 

Here and there a river, a large one ; 

Yonder and here a river, a small one, 

O how how he^can spring over it ! 

Truly he must have dogs’ feet, 

And a backbone exactly like a dog’s. 

8. Song of the relations of the htidegroom. 

Try, lad, try 

Jungle-grass that shakes ; 

Try lad, txy exactly, 

Try foot and head ; 

Is the lower leaf on the tree 
Already full of holes and old r 
Look up ; that is young : 

Take it for thyself quickly. 

(The moaning is, he should not take the elder 
sister, because she -is already old.) 

9. Another satirical song about the bride- 

groom^s hair. 

Look, pray, at the jungle grass, 

Look, pray, at the shaggy grass ; 

It looks like bears’ liair, 

Look at tho man shaggy as a bear. 

10. Gou7i8ol and instruction of the Tclaiio7is of the 
bridegroom to the bride on the married state. 
Warm work will it bo for yo^, 0 bride. 

Soundly will you sweat, O bride ; 

This way, that way, must the ricc-poundor dy ; 

If you do it not, who will give you to cat ? 

If the father-in-law quarrels wdtli yon, 

If the mother-in-law also calls you names, 

Do not, lassie, do not, do not 
On that account give u]). 


11. Order for the dance. 

Come, lassie, let us go to the dance, 

Only the stone remains lying on one spot ; 
Come, lassie, let us di^aw" to the feast, 

We will not live like (rooted) dowers. 

When the life is out, the body will be burnt : 
When the life is out, we shall be earth. 

12. iJa/ ’vest-song.—r-Gomersaiion heitoeen 
tcife and htsband; the wife- speaks. 

We two, my dear fellow (boio), 

W e are bound together like twin trees ; 

I We two, my dear fellow,'^ 

! Are united like trees in an avenue. 

We two, my dear fellow, 

Shall forget the village lord, 

And together plunge (into the dance) ; 

We twoi fitly dear fellow, 

Shall forget the holy people, 

. And together fall into the line. 

Early, when the cock crows, 

Shall We care for hunger ; 

Afterwards, when tho peacock invites us, 

Shall we think of thirst. 

‘The Imshand's answer. 

You, 0 my Ayife, think of hunger ; 

You, O my partner, care for thirst ; 

In the morning when the cock crows, 

Shall we think of work ; 

Later, when the peacock invites, 

Shall wo attend to business (out of the house-^ 
in the market-ixhice, &c.) . 

For our childreu and our grandcliildroii, 

For them will wc care ; 

For our childmi and grandchildren. 

For them \vill we care. 

18. Wail of an orphan. 

The upper kda .(part of the village), oh ! it is 
lonely ; 

Tho under iola^ oh ! it is desert : 

O my mother, who is no more ! 

Tho upper tola, oh ! it is lonely ; 

Tho lower iola^ oh ! it is desert ? 

0 my fiiiher, who is no more ! 

All ! if my mothoivstill lived. 

Ah ! if my father still lived, 

1 would place myself on their bosom. 

Ah ! if my mother still lived, 

Ah ! if my father still lived, 

I would lay myself on their breast. 


TUo old capital of ChutiA IfAgpur. 
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Motkerless ! ah ! lam deserted : 

0 my mother, who is no more ! 

Fatherless ! oh ! lam left alone : 

0 my father, who is no more 1 
To he motherless is a great sorrow ; 

To be fatherless, is it not deep darkness ? 

0 my mother, who is no more ! ■ 

0 my father, who is no more ! 

To be now a servant, that is most painful ; 
To be a hireling is also very sad. 

0 my mother, who is no more ! 

0 my father, who is no more ! 

This song is also very harmonious in Mnndari. j 


14 * Waiming about going horns quioJcly, 

Biun, girl, on the broad way j 
Trip, girl, trip on the long footpath. 

Run, girl, run, your mother’s house is on fire ; 
Trip, girl, trip, in your father’s house a hole 
is burnt. 

If my mother’s house is burning, then 'will 
I go; 

If a hole is burnt in the father’s house, then 
will I run. 


BENGALI FOLKLORE— LEGENDS FROM DINAJPUR.* 


/Br G. H. BAMANT, 
The Finding of the Dream, 

There was once a king who had two queens, 
named Duranl and Suran'i ; he was very much 
distressed because neither of them had borne him 
a son, so he worshipped God and both con- 
ceived, hut Surani bore a son first, and when the 
ceremony of susti was performed the name of 
Chandra was given him. After that Dur/ini 
bore her son, and at his sdsti ceremony he was 
called Siva Dils. Now before Siva Bas w^as 
bora, a soothsayer had come, and, after making 
magical calculations, had declared that the king 
would become blind if he saw the child who 
was in the womb of Doranl ; so directly the 
child was born the king put Duran! and her 
son forth from the women’s apartments, and 
made thorn live in a house which lie liad pro- 
vided in another place, neither could he bear to 
hear her or her son’s name mentioned. 

When Siva Dus readied the age of ten or 
twelve years, both he and his mother suffered 
great hardships from want of food, for they 
lived by ^gging,ahd only obtained just enough 
to eat. Siva Dus was very much devoted to the 
worehip of Siva, and never ate or drank with- 
out first worshipping him. Siva was very much 
pleased with him, and 'one clay disguised him- 
self, as a sanydsi and went to his house as a 
guest. As soon as Siva Dus saw him, he saluted 
him and wrapped his cloth round his throat and 
^id with folded hands, ‘‘My lord Brahman, this 
3s a lucky day for mo^ since i have seen your 
lionoured foot.” He then went to his mother 
t o make some arrangement for.his guest’s food, 

• CoBtiaued fn 
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and asked her what they had in the house : she 
said, “ Child, we have nothing at all ; what you 
get by begging in one day is only enough for us 
two, mothei* and son, for one meal; it is nof 
sufucient for two meals. Who suffers hardships 
like us Healing this, &va Das began to cry, 
and to think what he could give his guest to 
eat. Durum, seeing her son crying, went into 
the house and began to search amongst the pots 
and pans, till in one comer of the house, in a pot,, 
she found a little broken rice, and thought that 
if she had seen it before, it would not have 
been left there,— it must have been overlopked. 
So she took about half a ser to the sanyd^i and 
said, “This is all I have, bo kind enough to 
accept it : so he took the rice and cooked and 

ato it, and &va Das and his mother.ate what 
was Icit. 

liic samjasi was pleased with Siva Dus and 
said’ to him, “ I will give yon a swoi’d which 
you must always keep with you ; it has many 
good qualities : if you say to it, ‘Sword given 
by feva, take me to such a place,’ it will in- 
stotly fly with you there, and you w^ill be 
victorious in battlo, and as long as it remains 
with you you will never die.” "With these words 
he gave him the sword and went away, and 
Siva Due always kept the sword by him. 

In the meantime Snrani’s son, Chandra, 
about sixteen or seventeen years old, and could 
read and write very well. One night the king 
saw a very wonderful dream, and remained 
awake till next morning thinking about it. At 
one watch next day he as still in bed niedi- 
Vol. ULp.345. * ‘ 
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tating on it, so Us men-servants and maid- 
servants and the prince came to Um with folded 
hands and invited him to rise, hut he paid ho 
attention to any of them, and sfciU continued 
to think about the dream. Meanwhile the prime 
minister, divto, and other officers of state were 
waiting in court, and wondering why the king 
was so late in coming — they thought he must 
be angry with some of .them: so the prime 
minister said he would go and call the king. He 
entered the palace and asked the king why he 
was so late in rising, and requested him to be 
good enough to tell Um about what he was I 
meditating. The king told him he was medi- 
tating on a very wonderful dream which he 
had seen in the night, and said, “ I thought 
I saw a large two-storied house surrounded on ! 
ail sides by all kinds of flowers. A veiy beauti- | 
ful woman was lying inside it, — her beauty was S 
such that it lighted up the whole house ; at 
every breath she took while she slept, a flame 
like a flower issued from her nostril, and when 
she drew in her breath the flower of flame was 
again withdrawn.. I have been thinking of this 
dream ever since,, and it will be well for you if 
you cau show it me, for if you do not I will pat 
you to death.” The prime minister replied 
that, since the king had seen the dream, it must 
exist somewhere, and he would take the prince 
and go in, search of it, and meanwhile the king 
must rise and go to coui*t. So the king rose 
and washed his hands and face and went to 
court, but the whole day he did nothing but 
talk about the dream, so that the business of the 
kingdom was entirely stopped^ The king then 
appointed a day, and the prime minister and 
Chandra started to find the dr^m, taking with 
thto abundance of provisions, elephants, horses, 
riiver sticks, flags, weapons, and soldiers. They 
travelled for six montiis towards the south, 
when they came to a terrible jungle which they 
were unable to penetrate : it was full of Kak- 
shasas, and there was no road in it. They set 
a great many labourers to work, but the more 
jungle they cut, the more there seemed to be 
left. 

Meanwhile DurAni^s son, Siva Diis, heard of 
the dream and asked his mother, about it, and 
she told him all the king had seen, and how the 
prime minister and Chandra had gone in search 
of it. Siva Das said that although the king 
could not bear to look on him, still he was his 


ffither, and if Cbandra had gone to try and find 
the dream he would go too. Durani replied, 
“ My child, you are the only wealth I have in 
my poverty, if you go away I cannot bear to 
live alone without you : moreover, how can you 
support yourself^? You cannot go. ” Siva Dus 
paid no attention to his mother’s wcTrds, bnt de- 
termined that as he was the king’s son he would 
go to him and obtain his consent to search for 
the dream. So he went to court, but, not having 
sufficient courage to approach the king, he sent 
a message through an attendant to say what 
his request was. When the king heard it he said, 
“Why has Durani’s son come to me? he may 
gd if he hkes : I shall not be sorry if he dies ; lie 
is no child of mine.” Siva Das was satisfied 
with that, and went to his mother to ask for 
her consent, and told her that his father had 
agreed to let him go ; she would not -at first 
consent, bnt at last gave him leave to go. So 
he took his sword and went into a field, and 
sat on the* sword and said, “ Sword given by 
Siva,' take me to the place where Chandra 
and the prime minister now arc.” The sword 
instantly lifted him up and took him to tho 
place where they were, finishing a six-months’ 
journey in one day. 6iva PAs went to Chandra 
and sainted him, and asked whether he had 
succeeded in finding tho dream ; but ho replied 
that they had come across the jungle, and, not 
finding a road through it, liad been uffitblo to 
discover anything concerning tho dream, and 
that the’ junglo'was fall of Riikshasas, and the 
more they cut it the more it grew. 

Siva Diis said he would go to the west of the 
jungle and see if there was any road or not. So 
he went a little way, but saw nothing but jungle 
on every side ; he then cut a road with his sword 
till he capre to the other side, but* the jungle 
grew up behind him as fast as he cut it. All 
this time Chandra was in the same place, 
still clearing jangle. When Siva Das came 
into the open country he could sec no village 
or people, so ho travelled on to tho west for 
five days till he came to a village, which he 
entered, and inquired who was the king of the 
country and whether thci*e was any bazar. 
The people told him there was a great king 
there, and also a bazar; so he went to the 
bazar and bought a hou.se, in which ho lived, 
and after ho had eaten he bought a shield and 
a necklace of beads and put on the dress of an 
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Bpcountry mBB. He Acb went to the king’s with Siva Dis, and, wishmg to know more 
palace, taking Hs sword and shield, and seeing about him, ^mred whose son he was and where 
thejemadOTintheconrtyardhetoldhimhewas- he Uved. Sira gave a true ^co^t of 

an upconntry man seeking for service, ana that himself, and the king gave him his daughter in 
he would undertake whatever no one else could marriage. Siva DSs remained there for a few 
do. The iemadilr informed the king, and the days after Hs marriap, and then detemmed 
lattel- ordered him to be brought before him. j that he would proceed m seafch of th^dream, 
Siva DAs came verv respectfully, and the king, so he took leave of the king and travelled along 
bein«' pleased with his appearance, ordered him the road' for a month, and then mounted his 
to be appointed to keep guard in the courtyard, j sword^ and flew over the sea to the countiy or 

So Siva Das continued to eat and live there. I Hakshasas. 

A'ow the king had for a long time been subject j As he was approacHng, two Eakshasas were 
to a disease wHch came on once or twice a | bathing in the sea, and one of theip said, ‘I 
month, and it attacked him just 'at tHs time j smeU the scent of a wondrous man.” At that 
and he became senseless. A great many doctors \ moment Siva descended beside them, 

and physicians had formerly attended him, but | and they seized him and began to smeU and 
none of them conld cure the disease ; so the | Hck his body. One of them said, ‘‘ I shall 
prime minister, remembering that the new | eat man’s flesh, the other said, No, brother , 
servant had undertaken to do what no one else ; what is the use of eating one man ? he will not 
could, sent for him to the king’s presence and fiH your belly ; we will hold" him to ransom and 
told him about the king’s illness. Siva Das take him to the king, who wm be pleased mth 
inquired the nature of the disease, and the king ns.” So they agreed on this fJIan, and Held 
told him that a sound of weeping was heard to him to ransom and took him to the king, and 
the north, and when it reached his ears he was said, See, we have brought this man from a 
instantly attacked by the disease and became long distance for you : be pleased to accept him.” 
senseless. Siva Dus, on hearing this, waited till The Mkshasa king was excessively pleaded, to 
midnight, and then, taking his sword and shield, obtain &va Das, but, liking his appearance very 
“vvent twenty Jio$ along the north road till he much, he refrained from eating him, and said to 
reached a high, mountain, which he ascended, his prime minister, I do not wish to eat this 
and on the -top found a beautiful girl who was son of man ; he is very good-looking and must 
screaming and crying, but she was really' a be some king’s son, so I will not kill him, but 
Llukshasa who had assumed the form of a t will marry him to my daughter.” The minister 
woman, and when her crying reached the king’s told the king to do as he pleased, and the 
ears he became ill. Siva Das asked why she matter was settled, and in a few days Siva Das 
was crying, and told her she must leave that’ married the Rukshasa’s' daughter. Some time be- 
place, and when she I’efused to go away he fore the marriage, 6iva Diis said to the king, 

threatened to cut her in pieces ; she grew angry “You have promised to marry me to your 

at that, and assumed her own shape and came daughter, but suppose she should kill and eat 

towards him, and they fought for a long time, me?” The king replied, “We ax’e Eakshasas, it 

but at last he cut off one of her arms, which is true, but we do not kill our husbands and 

was fifty cubits in length* suffer the torture of widowhood ; we could not 

She ran away as soon as her amq was cut commit such a sin.” Siva Das was reassured 
off, and the king’s disease was stayed. Siva Das at hearing this, and spent some time happily 
thought he had better take the arm with him with his Bakshasa wife, and as he was really 
and show it in the palace, or no one would believe fond of her he constantly remained with her. 

him: soltetook it, and seating himself on his One day ho told the king about the dream 
sword said, “Sword given by 6iva, take me and which his father had seen, and how ho had come 

the arm of the Bakshasa to the king’s palace.” to search for it, and asked if he knew where it 

He was instantly lifted up and deposited in the was to be found. The king said he had heard 

king’s courtyard. The next morning every one ' that the dream really existed, but be did not 

was astonished at the sight of the ann of the' know where it was to he found ; he beard of it 
IVikshasa, and the king was very much pleased from an ascetic who lived in the forest three 
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days* journey to tlie south, and he could tell j 
where and how it was to be found. Siva Das 
inquired how he could approach the hermit, and 
the king told him that when the hermit went 
to the river-side to perform his devotions he 
must go to his hut and clean it thoroughly and 
remain in hiding near, and when the hermit 
returned and saw all Hs house cleaned he would 
wonder who had done it» and after considering 
a little time he would discover who it was and 
call him by name : he must then go and prostrate 
himself, and when he was questioned relate the j 
whole story. Siva took the advice of the BaK- | 
shasa, and went to the house of the sage, but 
found he was not at home, so he cleaned the 
house and remained concealed near. The sage 
returned and wondered who it was that had 
cleaned his ’house, and after considering a little 
time he discovered that it was a king’s son 
named Siva Das, so he called him by name, and 
Siva Das came and stood before him and saluted 
him ; the sage told him to sit down, and asked 
him why he had come. Siva Das told him all 
about the dream ho had come to* seek, and said 
he bad come to him as he heard’ he could give 
him some information about it. The sage said, 

‘‘ The dream is true, but very difficult to find ; 
if you will remain here a few days, I will * tell 
you how you can get it.** Siva Das remained 
there for some time, living on fruits and roots, 
and at last told the sage he wished to hear how 
the dream could be obtained. The sage replied, 

“ There is a pond here, and on the north side of 
of it isa ghat and a temple of Siva : on the night of 
the full-moon five nymphs from heaven, amongst 
whom is one named Tillottama, will come to 
bathe there ; they will descend from their chariot 
and take off their clothes and put them on the 
bank of the tank and go into the water : you 
must take their clothes and remain concealed. 
The girl who has the mole on her nose is the 
one froni whose nose the flower will come out.’* 
On the night of the foil-moon the ^ge said, 
** Siva Das, to-night you must go to the pond, for 
the nymphs will descend, and -I will give you 
some holy water which you must take with you, 
or they will burn you to ashes t and you must 
go very carefully.” Siva Dus took thh holy water 
and went to the temple of Siva on the hank of 
the pond. In the meantime the nymphs came 
down from heaven and went to bathe in the 
water. The whole place was lighted up with 


their beauty, and ‘Siva Dus was so enraxjtured 
that he forgot to take the holy water, but took 
the clothes of all five and went and hid again. 
When the nymplis had finished bathing, they 
came to the ghut and found that all their clothes 
had disappeared, so they wished that the man 
who had taken them might be reduced to ashes, 
and as Siva Das had not the holy water of the 
sage with him he immediately became ashes. 

When the sage saw it he repeated an incan- 
tation and restored him to life, telling him that 
he would have perished entirely hail lie not seen 
his ashes. So Siva Dais remained with the sage 
till the next foil-moon, w'hen the sage again 
srave him some holv water and fastened it in 
his dress, and told him to take the clothes of the 
nymphs and go and sit in the temple of Siva *, 
and when they saw that their clothes were gone 
they would curse him, but no harm would befall 
him ; and when they asked him to give back 
their clothes he was to refuse, and they would 
urge him and promise that if he consented ho 
should marry whomsoever he liked among them ; 
and if he married the one who had a mole on 
her nose and was called Tillottama the dream 
w-ould be obtained, and lastly he was not to mind 
her being very ugly, but to marry her all tho 
same. Siva Das gained coufidence oil heai'ing 
this, and went to the tcni[)le, anti the nymplis 
came down and bathed as before, and he took 
their clothes away and wont into the temple and 
clung to the idol. When the nymphs hail ended 
bathing, they came up tho gh'it and found their 
clothes gone, so they uttered the curse as before, 
but as Siva Dus had tho holy water with him 
no harm happened to hira. 

The nymphs inqiiiroil who ho was, and told 
him to give up their clothes, but ho continued tu 
refuse. Now they were naked and could not 
delay, because they v/ere engaged to dance in 
Indrta’s court, so they promised that if ho would 
restore their clothes hs shouUl many the one ho 
liked best among them. On hearing that, he gave 
back the clothes, and tlioy came and stood in a 
ro%v before him, telling him to choose tho one 
he preferred, and all tho time Tillottama was 
standing there, looking very ugly. Siva Dus 
looked at them, hut was so liewildered that lie 
could think of nothing; at lusr, howtfver, as the 
sage had bidden him, ho married Tillotfaraa, 
although she looked so ugly, but tho other 
nymphs said, “Wo arc much the most hcauti- 
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fnl, and yet yon baye married ter, althougli she 
looked sp Ttgly : for skame, prince I? 

Tillottama* regained ker former good looks, 
and ske and Siva Das went away and remained a 
little time togetker, and wken ske was starting 
for ker own conntry ske gave kim a flute and 
told ske* would come to kim wkenever ke 

played it. 

Siya Das took tke Ante and returned to tke 
konse of. tke . sage, and told k i m kow ke.kad 
found tke dream. Tke sage told kim not to de- 
lay tkere any longer, knt to go back to kis 
own conntry ; neyertkelesS ke stopped tkere a 
little time, till one* day ke tkongkt tkat ke kad 
never put tke dream to tke test, and ke wisked 
to ^ee it, and also to see wketker tke flute was 
4ime or not.^ Having determined on tkis, ke 
played on tke Ante, and Tillottama instantly 
appeared before kim and said, ‘‘'You madman, 
kave you no consideration for time ? tkis is tke 
time for me to dance in Indra^s court.” However 
ske stayed witk kim a little time and tken went 
away. 

Next day 6iva Das tkongkt tkat, now ke 
kad proved tke flute to be true, ke would like 
to see tke dream, so on® day at midnight ke 
said to kis sword, ‘‘ Swui j by JSiva^ take 
me to tke place in heaven wh&’e Tillottama is 
sleeping;” so the sword took kim to heaven, 
and ke found Tillottama asleep, and tke house 
was lighted up by her beauty as if by light- 
ning, while tke flower of fire kept coming out 
from ker nose and retreating again. 

> Sim Das was excessively delighted at tke 
sight and seized tke flower, and ske woke up 
instantly, overcome witk joy, and said, “ Tour 
death has come, for if you come face to face 
witk any of tlie gods you will be reduced to 
ashes and will make me a widow: you must 
leave this place at once.” So &va Dus descend- 
ed^ to earth and went back to the sage, and 
after ke kad taken leave of kim went back to 
the country of the Rakskasas. 

His wife and her mother were' vqry glad to 
see kim, and set food before him. Tke king 
of the Rakskasas had a young tmmarried niece, 
whom Siva Dus married, and passed semb time 
in great happiness, but at last thought he ought 
to return to kis own country : so h«^ went to the 
king and said he had found the dream and did 
not wish to make any further delay* The king 
said he kad no objection to his going, so Siva 


Das selected a lucky day for kis journey and 
prepared to start. He and the Rakskasas 
packed up a great many things in a small com- 
pass, and ke said ke supnosed they must travel 
by pdll^ but tke Rakshasa king .said they never 
went in pdlMs, but travelled in tke air. So say- 
ing, ke gave kis daughter a great many orna- 
ments, and bade ker and kis son-in-law farewell. 
They all three travelled onwards in tke sky till 
they reached the city of .the king whom Siva 
Das kad served and whose daughter he kad 
married. Siva bought a house, in tke bazar, 
and tken went alone to tke king, and remained 
in tke palace for two days, and was treated witk 
great respect, and tken ke told tke king tkat ke 
kad found tke dream and wished to go to kis 
own country. Tke king replied that ke might 
take kis daughter and go ; and ke adorned her 
witk jewellery and sent ker witk Siva D4s, and 
ke and ^e and the two daughters of tke Rak- 
skasas all travelled along tke sky togetker tiU 
they reached the place where Chandra, tke son 
of Suxani, and tke minister were trying to cut 
their way through tke jungle; 

Chandra asked if he had found tke dream, 
and who tke three women were, and Siva D&s 
said be had found- it, and the women wejre his 
wives. So Chandra concluded tkat tke dream 
was in tke power of one of them, and ke and 
the minister plotted togetker to Idll Siva Das 
by some stratagem, and take tke three women 
to tke king and tell him they had found the 
dream. Haying determined on this, ke one day 
invited Siva to play at dice on .the edge 
of a well. Now Siva DAs.was a ^ry intelligent 
man, and he suspected some design, so he said 
to kis wives, ‘‘ If Chandra should throw me into 
tke well, you must take all your clothes and 
ornaments and throw them in after xne and then 
go with Chandra, and if ke attempts to misuse 
you, yon must say that you kave made a vow, . 
and until tkat vow be accomplished you will not 
touch a man.” 

So they went to play at dice, and while they 
were playing one of them gave Siva Das a push 
‘ and threw him down the' well. He had his 
sword and flute with him, so ke merely said, 
“ Sword given by Siva, protect me,” and imme- 
diately he spoke, although ke kad fallen half-/ 
way down tke well, ke rose in the air ; but 
in tke meantime kis threa, wives had . come 
and thrown &eir oniamonts and clothes down 
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the well, so he took them with him. Chandra 
and the minister then took the three women 
and went to their own country, and Chandra 
tried to misuse them on the "way, hut they 
spoke as Siva Dus had told them, and he de- 
sisted. 

The kiug was very glad to hear that the son 
of Soruni had returned with the dream, and 
ordered dancing and singing ; he then invited 
a great many other kings to mtness the dis- 
closure of the dream. Now before Chandra had 
reached home, Siva Dus had come out of the well 
and gone to his own house, where ho remained 
in secret. In the meantime Snruni thinking 
that Chandra had married the three wives 
greeted thorn like a motlicr, and sent a servant 
to call Durilm. When the servant told Duruni, 
she said, “ I am only a poor woman, why should 
I go ? ” Siva Dus said, ‘‘ ^lotlior, it is better 
that you sliould go ; no man has over seen oma- 
nionts like those 1 have brought from the land 
of the llukslrasas, and no man can make them.” 
So ho made her wear them, and sent her to the 
king’s pulnro. She found tlio bridegroom and 
the throe brides there, but when the latter saw 
her wearing their own clothes and ornaments 
they made sigixs to each oilier that she was their 
nioiher-iu-Jaw, and liad worn the ornaments as 
a ])roof of it, so they k('i)i (piltc close to her 
and folloAved lier ^Yherever she went. Suvrini 
wished happiness to the bridegroom and hrides, 
blit when she found ihey would not enter llie 
liouse she began to abuse Dtii’uru, i»alli ng her 
Avitch, meddler, burnt forehead, andsiiying, ‘‘ Y'ou 
liave come into my house and bewitched the 
three wives; 3 'ou cannot bear to seethe pros- 
perity ofolhers: die, unlucky wretcli! Thisistlie , 
reason, too, the king has become *blind,’^ Diiraiii 
said to the three wives, 1 am only a poor old 
woman, do not- come with me, I have nothing 
to do with you.” They replieil, “You are our 
mother-in-law.” Dui*an i sai<l, No, you must go 
now into the house of this other niother-inrlaw ; 
see how she continues to abuse me !” So tlie girls 


left her and went into the house of Sorani. in 
the meantime the son of Snrani was about to 
show the dream to the king, and a great many 
other kings had assembled to witness it. The 
king said, “ Chandra* onr court is now crowded, 
show ns the dream.’' So Chandra went into the 
house to the three wives and said, Which of you 
. '’mows about the dream ? show it to me.” 

The girls said, “ What is that ? we know no- 
uiuug of any dream.” SoChandraded away by the 
back door. The king, seeing be delayed to return, 
sent to look for hi^ ambfoTind he liad run aivay, 
and after hearing the whole story from the three 
wives he banished Surani and- her son from the 
palace, and summoned Siva Das and said to him, 
“ What do you know about the di'cam ?” So 
Siva Das related all his adventures from the 
beginning, and how he had found the dxmm. 
Then the king took liim to his heaii and was 
excessively pleased with him, and clianged the 
name of Dui'ani to Surani, and took her to 
- live ill his palace. Siva Das asked his father 
to build him a two-storied house sniTOundcd 
by beautiful flow'ei ‘3 and adorned on the 
wails inside with carved work. So the king 
ordered the house to bo begun at once and 
completed wit bin a week, and then ho said. 
The house is ready, now show mo the dream. ” 
Hut Siva Das said, “ Ask all the other kings as 
before.” When they were all assembled, he chose 
a lucky moment and went into tho house, and 
sat on a inaguillceiit bock and began to play his 
iiutc ; Tilottaiiia instantly appeai-ed, and they 
were holh delighted to see each other again : her 
beauty lighted u]> the whole .place, and after a 
little time the ilowor was seen coming out 
and eateriug her nose as before. tSivn. Ihis 
culled all tlio kings who were assembled to 
witness it, and \Yhen they saw it they all ex- 
claimed, “ What a wonderful sight wo have 
seen]” and pi*aisod Siva Dus. Wlieii the king 
ifiiw it, lie gave up his kingdom to Siva Das, who 
henceforward lived with his four wives in. the 
greatest hajipluess. 


THE AUTHOR OF THE PAIALACHHI. 


BV J, G. BUHLKU. Pa.D. 


In my first notice of the Deslkoshji. entiiied 
rdlahjchhi {Ui.iL Ant. vol. II. p. 005) 1 had to 
leave it doubtful who its author wjis. T pointed 
out that according to Dliarmasagara’s and other 


Jaina writers’ Gurvfi valis f) h a n a p a 1 a , a pro- 
tege of king M u n j a and King B h a j a , wrote 
a Ik^mhnamdld in the year Vikrama 1029 
at Ujjaiu, and that the rduilathld liad been 
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composed in tlie same year and in the same 
place. If I was'iLawilling to declare myself 
for the identiiy of the two works, the reason 
was that 1 could not trace in my MS. some 
passages which Hem a c hand ra, in his com- 
mentary oh his own. Dewte/frOj ascribes to D h a - 
napala. 

I have, however, lately found a second copy 
of the PuialacJhM^ which is more correct than 
the first. On looking over the conclnding verses 
in this MS., I find that werse 279 contains a 
connndmm on the author’s name, the solution 
of which isDhanavala, the Prakrit form of 
Dhana p a la . 


The verse runs as follows : — 

kaino andhajana kiva knsalatti payanam 
antima vanna | 

namammi jassa kamaso tenesa viraia desi 

II 279 II. 

‘^By that poet this Desi has been ■ composed, 
in whose name the last syllables of the words 

A * 

* anPHA, jaljrA kiVA knsaLA ocenr in their 
proper order, i.e. Dhanavala-^” 

‘^Andhaja^ kiva knsalatti” may he under- 
stood to mean ‘‘a fool or a clever man.” The 
author probably means to convey the idea that 
a fool .won’t find out his name, but that a clever 
man will. 


MISCELLAHEA AlH) COREESPONDENCE. 


HINDUISM AND HEYELATION. 

In his Sixth Anniversary Address illustrating 
the existence in Hinduism of faint traces of the 
great truths of Revelation, the Rev. K. M. Ban- 
neijea thus writes of “the inscrutable Will of 
the Almighiy that without shedding of blood 
there is no remission of sin. This too appears 
embedded in ancient Aryan traditions — in the iruii 
or ‘ hearings’ of our ancestors.” That the great 
rehgious duty according to the precepts of andient 
Brahmanism consisted in the offering of sacrifices', 
is a notorious fact on which it is not necessary to 
say much. Hext to the Jews, this religious duty 
was most 'assiduously observed by the Brfihmans. 
Names of priests, words for fire, for those on 
whose behalf the sbcrifices were performed, for the 
materials with which they were performed, abound 
in language etymologically derived from words ' 
implying sacrifice. No literature contains so many 
vocables relating to sacrificial ceremonies as 
Sanskrit. Katjdyana says that heaven and all 
other happiness are the results of sacrificial cere- 
monies. And it was a stereotyped idea with the 
fouudci's of Hinduism that animals were created 
for sacrifices. Nor were these in olden days con- 
sidered mere offerings of moat to certain carnivor- 
ous deities, followed by the sacrificers themselves 
feasting on the same, as the practice of the present 
day represents the idea. The vicarious nature of 
the sacrifices appears to have been substantially 
comprehonded by the promoters of the institution 
iu India* The sacrificcr was believed to redeem 
himsdf by moans of the sacrifice. The anirn^ 
sacrificed was itself called iJie sacrifice, because it 
was the lansom for tbe soul. 

Not only was the sacri£k;c quite free from the 
idea of offering meat for tbe carnal gratification of 
any special deity, but the sacrificial ceremony, 


most assiduously performed according to an ela- 
borate ritual, had no necessary reference whatever 
to any divine presence, certainly not the Supreme 
Divinity, for the Sankhyas and Mimam- 
saks, who denied such a Divinity, Were even 
the more assiduous in the performance of these 
* duties’, because of their atheism. The overt 
ceremony was performed without any covert 
notion of a presiding deity, although theoretically 
some elemental or creature divinity was somehow 
connected with it. The ceremony was indeed 
considered a mysterious opus operatum — which, 
if only gone Ihrough according to rule, conferred 
the blessing expected. The ritual was performed 
— ^the theology was forgotten. And therefore the 
efficacy of the sacrifice was called a mdyd — or a 
mysterious power. “ We abolish, O Death ! by 
the mdyd or mysterious efficacy of sacrifice, aH 
those bonds of thine Which are for the destruction 
of mortals Taiti. Aranyaha, 

Mr, Banneijea fn.rther finds among his Aryan 
ancestors recollections, however distorted, of 
various events in sacred history from tbe very 
creation of the world down to the dispersion of 
mankind— as (1) the recollection of tbe Spirit 
brooding on the sn^ce of the waters in the story 
of the egg in the midst of chaos in which B r a h • 
m a was produced; — (2) of the sentence pronounced 
on the great diwgon the serpent called Satan, in 
the story of N ah us ha similarly cursed for' his 
pride and sacrilege to become a serpent creeping 
on bis belly — ^tbe name itself corresponding to th& 
word in Genesis which stood for that subtle enemy 
of God and man; — (3) of the righteousness in 
which man was originally created and his primitive 
longevity, in the. story of the SatyaYuga — of 
the deluge itself in the stoiy of Satyavrata and 
his ark resting on a mountain. 
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THE TOLLS OF GOAIL HAT (vol. HI. p, 342). 
The story of the Tolls of Gbail HS,t is also told 
about J unSrgadh, but there it is the wife who col- 
lects them, calling herself Phuiba. 

C. E. G. C. 


QUERY— « LADA LIPPEB.” 

Sir, — ^In. a memoir of Dr. John Leyden, who 
accompanied the Mysore Survey at the beginning 
of the century as Surgeon and Naturalist, I lately, 
met with the following passage : — 

“ He particularly distinguished himself by trans- 
lating some inscriptions in an obsolete dialect of 


j the Tamnl language, and in an ancient character 
j called theL adaLippeeorTerraggia, which 
I no European had ever been able to decypher, and 
I which was hardly known even to the most learned 
j Indians, but which he found out by comparing to- 
j gether several diSerent alphabets.” 
j Can you or any of yonr readers supply iriforma- 
tion as to what the character referred to was, and 
where specimens of it are to be met with ? 

Lewis Bice. 

Bangalore, ^tli Beceniber 1874. 

j Possibly the Vattelutta (I/id. Ant vol. I. p. 229j vol. 

I III. p. 333) may be here meant.— En. 


NOTICES 

Pa.nchatantb\ (Bombay Sanskrit Series), Edited with 
Notes, 1. by F. Kielhom, Ph. D., II.-V. by J. G. Buhler, 
Ph.D. ' 

About a quarter of a century ago, the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, under the patronage of the 
East India Company, took in baud the publishing 
of valuable Sanskrit works which had previously 
been accessible only to the few, and that often in 
an incomplete and inaccurate form. The thorough- 
ness of the work was sufficiently guaranteed by 
the names of the scholars selected to cany it out, 
and we owe much to the labours of Ballautyne, 
Cowell, Hall, Boor, Bajendral^l Kitra, and others, 
the fruits of which arc presented to us in the 
old scries of the Blhliotluxica Iiidlca, Some books, 
however, are now out of print, and others — the 
Lolita Vistara for example — were never finished, 
sfimultaneously with the retirement of the Euro- 
pean editors from this countiy the series appears 
to have ceased. It wka afterwards resumed, but 
not under the same auspices, or with the same 
happy results. It would be unfair to pass by 
unnoticed tho very laudable efforts in the same 
direction made by tho learned grammarian Pro- 
fessor Tai'aiiatha Tarkavachaspati and lus worthy 
son, who have striven to bring the classics within 
tho reach of the poorest. The iimnbor of works 
brought out of late years by these two scholars 
is amazing, but accuracy hsis, we regrot to say, 
been often sacrificed in tlie desire to bring out a 
book rapidly, Thu editors of tho Bombay Sans- 
krit Scries are endeavouring, it would seem, to 
take up the thread where it wasdi*oppod by the for- 
mer labourers in Bengal, and to give ns thoi'oughly i 
accurate and trustworthy • texts; with the addi- j 
tioTi of concise notes in English. How far their ! 
efforts have boon success lul we propose to ex- I 
amine, confining ourselves on the present occiision | 
to Nos. 1. TIT. and I V. of the series, which com- 
prise the PanchatiuUrou We would remark, however. 


OF BOOKS. 

that whilst the native professor and his sou have 
fallen into the Scylla of undue haste, tlie scholars 
here liave been drawn into tho Chary bdis of 
excessive slowness. Five yeai“s ago, when No. 
VI. of the series was published, wo were in- 
formed that the DasakirmiracJuirita, Kddamhari, 
and Millati Jfud/iam were iu preparation, yeti up to 
the present time Part I. of the first-mentioned 
is all that has appeai'ed. Let us hope that the 
remainder arc not about to share the fate of a 
valmible and voluminous work on Caste which was 
in the prv$8 in Bombay more than fifteen years 
ago, but has nob yet beeu disgorged by that 
monster I 

Very little need be said regarding the text of 
the Bancluitantm which Drs. Kielhom and Biih- 
ler have now secured for us. It is a thoroughly 
good one. Misprints have crept in here and thei*e, 
chiefly in the latter part of the work, but perfect 
accuracy in Oriental ijriuting seems at presenc 
ttiiathiiiuiblo. The notes, too, as a whole, are all 
that could be desired, and ,are truly mult am tn 
par VO, It were to bo wished that tho^e apjwnded 
to the other volumes of the series had been drawn 
up on the same principle. A notable example 
of cntii*cly opposite principles of annotating is 
furnished by the Bhartrlhiiri published this year. 
Begardiug some of the notes "now before us we 
must, however, join issue with the learued editors, 
and we will begin with those in No. I. (Tautras 
iv. and v.) On page 4, t.ho alligator, giving a 
description of the })i’epamtions made by his wife 
for tho I’cccptioii of tho monkey, describes her ns 
winch might bo rendered “ sir- 
rjiyed iu poiirls and rubies,” or “ having pre- 
parcd'pcarls and rubies.” Dr. Buhler, however, 
renders T^pTcT hy splendid,” which seems wholly' 
unauthorized. The same word occurs iii Bdlo. 
Bhdmiu, i. 5 , 81 : 
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wWe it eyidenfely means *‘at- 
tir^” or “ got ready:” In the form 
is found also in Tantra ii. page 12, and means 

spread out ” ** arranged.” Passing on to page 52, 
where we are introduced to some young BrdhnianB 
who are lamenting their poverty, the following 
line occurs — : 2^' ^TIT: 

^ forsaken by wealth 
immediately becomes (is ^ looked upon asl a 
stranger (or outcaste),” but, strange to say, the 
word has been translated ** a corpse” ! 

Possibly the learned annotator had in mind the 
word t " to be carried away,” and concluded 
that the poverty-stricken wretch was only fit to 
be taken away to the burning-ground ! We are 
inclined to think that the words and cffd. 

on p. 63 are mistranslated, but this is a difS- 
cult point. The music of India and Europe 
are so dissimilar that it is hard to say what 
terms in the one are exactly represented by those 
of the other. Turning now to No. III. (Tantras 
ii. and iii.) we find on page 17 the expression 
rendered “ with the help of the fire 
imparted by the treasnre,” but moie correctly it 
should be “by means of the warmth of the 
treasure.” Again, instead of the note on page 
50, line 15, we would suggest the words “ in order 
that we may fix upon a plan and the means of 
carrying it out.” On page 66j the following verse 
occurs : — 

j^5p=?Tis translat^id “slaves,” but we should like 
some authority foir it. Its literal meaning is 
“ low-bom,” but such a one is not necessarily 
a slave, and we have never met with a passage 
in which the word reifuired that interpretation. 
In the BMgavaicu Piirdua, lY. 4, 22, it is used in 
its literal sense as an epith<=»t of In the passage 
quoted above, however, it would be infinitely better 
to derive the word from the ground, the whole 
compound thus meaning “ ground-produced,” %.e. 

“ a tree.” The vocable arsT? a tree, is met with in 
the Kirdtdi'juniija^ XY. 18, and 5:3rs^ is merely 
another form of it, on the same principle as 
ifTtnr and3T^=^» If rendered “ ponds, wells, 
tanks, temples, and trees/^ the passage presents 
:i more homogeneous whole than it does if “slaves” 
arc introduced. 

We proceed now to No. lY. (Tantra i,), which 
was edited by Dr. Kielborn. There are many 
tliliicuU and doubtful passages in this Tantra, 
which have generally been elucidated, though we 
cannot but demur to some of the explanations 


offered. What authority is there, for instance, for 
translating «£l^?R(page 16, line 9) by “appellation 
or TTftrjlNTci; (page 18, line 21) by “after great 
consideration,” when it evidently means “ as a spe- 
cial favour” ? We cannot uphold either “ one who 
is a stranger to noble conduct (but) possesses 
manifold wealth” as the interpretation of the com- 
pound which really means 

“ having wonderful dignity on account of his very 
magnanimous actions.” ^ is here equivalent to- 
and is used adverbially. It is used iu a 
similar sense in Bdla Shdrata, i. 4, 183. Then too 
f (page ' 38, line 14) means “ convinced by 
what he had seen,” rather than “ one who has 
seen conviction”! On page 45, line 12, the annotator 
suggests that should there be considered a 
noun. There is not the slightest need, however, 
of so taking it. The word cHT in the sentence is 
equivalent to the compounds 

which follow are adjectives qualifying it. The 
meaning of the word in question will thus be 
“ filled with” or “ thronged by.” Doubtless the 
meaning wiek admirably suits the word on 
page 57, line 10, but some authority should have 
been cited for it. It is not counten^ced by 
Amara, Medini, or any other dictionary consulted by 
us. Oould the wick be rightly termed how- 
ever P Those submerged in the oil of a regular 
diwd aVe anything but bright ! It would be al- 
most better not to carry the analogy beyond the 
first line, and so confine the to the king. 

(page 74, line 21) does nob mean “ one who 
requires some nourishing food,” bub “ one who is 
going through a course of diet ;” similarly 
(ou the next page) is improperly translated '' the 
suppression of hunger, i.e. the inability to satisfy 
one’s hanger.” It means rather “ the check (to your 
recovery) caused by hunger.” The lion was being 
dieted after an illness, and the want of his usual 
diet would retard his recovery. We will close with, 
one more instance, taken from page 76, We find 
there this obscure sentence, ^ 
which Dr. Kielhom renders “ you are not guilty 
of his majesty’s fqn:?, i,e. you are nob guilty of 
his death.” This is scarcely satisfactory, and 
we suggest instead, “ you have done your duty 
as regards our master’s person.” These, then, 
are the chief points on which we differ from the 
editors, and they arc as nothing iu comparison 
of those of agreement. 

Trb History of India from the earHest acres, by J. 
Talboys Wheeler : Yol. III. — Hindil, Buddhist, Brahman- 
jcal KeviTal. (London : Trubner & Co. 1874.) 

.“The present volume,” says the author, “ opens 
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with retrospects of the Yedic and Brahmanic ages 
by the light of the materials already brought 
under review in the two former volumes. It then 
brings every other available authority, excepting 
that of the Musalman historians, to bear upo*i the 
general subject.” And after enumemting as the 
chief authorities the Buddhist writings, the tra- 
vels of Fahian and Hiwen Thsang, the Hindu 
Drama, Eajput traditions, Marco Polo and other 
travellers, and Faria y Sousa’s History, he con- 
tinues that these “ have all been laid under contri- 
bution for eveiy variety of information, and have 
been further illustrated by the experience derived 
during fifteen years’ official residence in India 
and Burma. In this manner,” be addsj-^* the at- 
tempt has been made to throw every light upon 
the history, the religion, and the civilization of 
the people of India before the coming of the Eng- 
lish upon the scene.” 

Such a work as here indicated would be hailed 
by every Oriental student with delight. But, un- 
fortunately, Mr. Wheeler seems to have no bettor 
conception of the magnitude of such a task than 
he has of “ every available authority” on the sub- 
ject. Hence his three expensive volumes already 
published come very far short, not only of his pro- 
mise, but of what has already been achieved by 
his predecessors. Mrs. Manning’s two volumes on 
Aticl&iit and Modioeval India are far more trust- 
worthy and valuable to the popular reader thau Mr- 
Wheeler’s three. He has not availed himself of every 
authority,norcvenof the best of them ; and of Hiwen 
Thsang’s works, he does not appear to have con- 
sulted directly the translation by Stanislas Julicu, 
but only a translation from the French of the 
brief o'cmme given by M. Barthdlcmy St. Hilaire. 
Of Megasthenes, he is acquainted only with the 
fragments in Sti'abo and Ari’ian, which ho quotes 
in the English tmiislations of Falconer and Eookc. 
The Sairunjaya MdMtmyam he rofoi*s to (p. 281) 
“ for pious legends of Siliiditya, and public dis- 
putations between Buddhists and Jains”— an idea 
of tho contents of the book which the tuithor 
could never have entertained hud he consulted tho 
work itself, or even looked into the weli-kuowu 
Gorman analysis of it by Prof Weber. The LdlUa 
Visiara and Itcija Tamngmi lie docs not even 
name ; nor is any work cited — crioutal or clus^sical 
— of which there is not an English tninslatioii ; — 
not even that invaluable cyclopunlia of Indian his- 
tory and antiquities— Lassen’s ludisclui Alim’- 
ihiitvu]ci{n(h. 

In his remarks and gcnemlizatioiis Mr. Wheeler 
is singularly unhappy : — few im|mrfcial observers,” 
ho thinks, “will deny the fact that to all ap- 
pearance the people of India arc drifting slowly 
towards the religion of the prophet of Arabia, 


rather than towards that Christianity which is 
freely offered, but which they are not prepared 
to accept.” What could have led the author to 
make so rash a statement in face of the latest 
population returns, which show that the Muham- 
madans are increasing in a slower ratio than 
even the Hindus, while the Christians have fully 
doubled in ten years ? 

Again, commenting on the change from animal 
sacrifices to those of rice and batter, he remarks 
that the latter “ was thus associated with the 
materialistic religion of £he non-Yedic population. 
This fact,” he goes on to say, “ throws a new light 
upon the legend of Cain and Abel... The flesh- 
sacrifice was accepted ; but the vegetable offering 
was rejected. So far it would seem that the story 
was intended to enforce sacerdotal ideas. But 
offerings of grain were especially associated with 
a materialistic religion, as in the Greek worship of 
Demeter ; and this form of idolatry was condemned 
in the strongest terms by the Hebrew prophets. 
Hence the offering of Cain was rejected,” We 
confess our utter inability to follow this logic : and 
we think a more careful reading of hisllible might 
help Mr. Wheeler to see that it was the characters 
of the sacrificers that primarily had to do witli 
the acceptance of their offerings. But he is 
not particular about catching precise shades of 
meaning or expression; thus (p. 125) he says — 
“ In Buddhism there is the tree of wisdom, wliicU 
possibly may bear a resemblance to tho tree of 
knowledge of good and evil — in Genesis we read 
of “ the tree of TiiK knowledge of good and evil — 
and he quite misconstrues the expressions in Hom. 
vi. 6; Micaltf vi. G, 7 ; Isauili, i. 10-14, into unquali- 
fied denunciations of sacrifices t 

His ideas regarding tho origin of tho Bx'dhmans 
are neither very cleay nor well supported. “ The 
Yedic Aryans,” ho says, “ who colonized the Panjtib 
in a remote antiquity, were worshippers of the 
spirits or olemonts of tlic uuiverse as gods and god- 
desses, and invoked those deities in old Sanskrit 
verses known as Yedic Hymns. At some ..ubso- 
quent period tho Bruhinans appeared upon the 
scene.” Then the Yedic Aryans had neither tenj- 
ples, idols, nor rigid caste distinctions. But tho 
Brahmans, on the contraryv appear to have en- 
couraged the construction of temples, and to iiavc 
sot up images or idols.” Again — the Aryan reK- 
gion may possibly have been a development of the 
ancient worship of the gmii loci , — ^tho spirits of 
the hills, forests, glens, and screams. To this 
day many of tlio hill-tribes in Eastern India, still 
practise this simple worship.” Aro these hill- 
tribes Aryans ? Siva, he considers, was the most 
ancient and most mystic” deity in the Brahma- 
nical pantheon,’' while “ in that romoto age which 
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may have preceded an Aryan invasion, the BiAh- 
msM were probably the priests of a phallic deity 
named Brahma, from whom they may have derived 
their distinctive name.” .“Again, the Indian home 
of the Yedic Aryans was, in the PanjAb, to the 
westward of the river Saraswati. The Indian 
home of the Brahmans was apparently in Hmda- 
stan, and extended from the Saraswati eastward to 
the banks of the Ganges in the neighbonr- 
hood of the ancient city of Kanoaj.” Further, 
“ the Br&hmans had undoubtedly made their way 
into the Panj^b, whilst the Vedic Aryans were 
mere colonists in the land. But the Eishis com- 
posed satirical hymns against the Brahma^.” 
What will the Brahmans themselves say to this 
and other similar assertions of the author’s ? 

The origin of Sati, Mr. Wheeler considers as a 
“ Skythian usage modified by Aryan culture.” 
“ The Skythian Sati was modified by the Aryan 
worship of the fire and the sun. Agni, or fire, was 
the purifying deity. She was not only the domes- 
tic goddess of the household, but the divine mes- 
senger that carried the sacrifice to the gods ; the 
purifying flame that bore away the widow and her 
lord to the mansions of the sun.” Now we very 
much doubt the Sky ths ever having influenced the 
inner life of another race to any such extent : was 
saii not a political institution to get rid of the 
widows, whose plots still disturb native states ? 

He returns to the details of the former two 
volumes, and again drags the weary reader over 
the stories of Eama and Krishna, leaving him no 
wiser than before, except that “the whole narra- 
tive” of the exile of Bdma “ may be dismissed as 
apocryphal; as a mythical invention of compara- 
tively modem date, intended as an introduction 
to the tradition of another and later Mma,” who 
carried on a war with E&va]^ whose subjects, 
“there is reason to believe, represent the Bud- 
dhists.” But Mr. Wheeler is fond of relegating 
people whom he knows little of to the Buddhists. 
He says elsewhere (p. 428) “there is reason to 
suspect that St. Thomas was a Buddhist Srdman 
who had perished in the age of Bmhmanical 
persecution;” Chera Perumal, of whom Faria y 
Sousa mentions that he is said to hpve retired to 
the Church of St, Thomas and died at Meliapnr, 
“ in all probability” also “ turned a Buddhist monk 
in his old age.” Even Manu was a Buddhist 
(p. 82). 

Though a gifted writer,' Mr. Wheeler does some- 
times write in a style that is unnaturally inflated ; 
and the employment of similes like “ the Indus 
and its tributaries” appearing “ on the map like 
the sacred candlestick with seven branches” is 
tasteless as it is pedantic. He speaks also (p. 165) 
of MayA becoming “incarnate in a dream with a 


small white elephant !” “ The Blathaei,” he says 
(p. 172), “ have been identified with the Chatties 
of Kattaywar in Guzerat III” The serpents men- 
tioned by Megasthenes, with membranous wings 
like bats, whose moisture will putrefy the skin, — 
“ are nothing more,” he says, “ than the, common 
house lizards, and certainly their moisture will 
cause acute inflammation.” Plithana andTTagara 
are “two important marts on the western coast.” 
In the name of Zarinanochegas, who burnt him- 
self at Athens in the time of Augustus, the word 
“Chegas,” he says, “has been identified with 
Sheik;” but he never says who made this or any 
other of the identifications he notices. 

He makes Sankar Acbfirya a Lingdyat (p. 364), 
and does not seem to have heard that there 
are Digambara Jains (p. 361). Sometimes Brah- 
ma, Yishnu, and Siva, he tells his refers, are 
“ separately” worshipped “ as the creator, the pre- 
server, and the destroyer of the universe, under 
the name of the Trimurti.” The Smartta sect 
wear the linga (p. 898) : and possibly the era of 
Parasur^ma (a.d. 825) corresponds to the era of 
Edma’s war with Edvaoa (p, 428). 

When he comes to points of chronology Mr. 
Wheeler tosses about without helm. First Aioka 
lives in the age of the rebuilding of the Jewish 
temple, — that is, we suppose, in the fifth century 
B.c. He is so like Sandrokottos that the two 
may be one and the same (pp. 232, 487); then he 
ascended the throne b.c. 325, — quite forgetfhl 
that in the great edict Aioka mentions Antiochus 
Ptolemmos, Antigonos, Magas, and Alexander* who 
lived nearly seventy years later, or in 258 b.c. 

We had. noted many more . such rash or er- 
roneous statements in this volume; but these nmy 
suffice to show with what care its assertions must 
be received. The author is a good j^rects-writer, and, 
with the text of Tod’s ItajastJian, Fabian’s, Fytdhe’s, 
or Marco iPolo’s Travels, Faria y Sousa’s History ^ 
or Bigandet’s Legend of Oaudama before him, he 
can produce a re^ble and interesting risume: 
but his reading is too limited, his power of obser- 
vation too superficial, and his logical faculty too 
untramed, to enable bim to generalize with accu- 
racy or to investigate with approximate certainty : 
he is more of the sciolist than of the investiga- 
tor, and wants that accuracy without which even 
shch a book as this is not only wanting in what 
ought to constitute its chief value, but is positively 
pernicious. The scholar will detect its fhnlts, butt 
it is addressed to the' popnlar reader, who has not 
the special knowledge to enable him to sift what 
is matter of history from the misconceptions of the 
author. To those who can do this, however, the 
volume will afford pleasant and interesting tead- 
ing. 
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NOTES ON THE CENTBAL TALUKAS OF THE THANA COLLECTORATE. 

BY W. F. SINCLAIE, Bo. C.S. 


TJBOB ABLY no capital city in the world is so 
closely surrounded by wild and nncivilized 
tJOTintry as Bombay. I bare, both in the ThanA 
and Knlaba districts, heard the fort guns in 
places which (for any sign of civilization they 
showed) might have been in the deepest recesses 
of the Satpfiras, and among people as wild, per- 
haps, as any in the Presidency. The difScnlties 
of provision and transport throngh most part of 
the North KoiVkan are what one might expect 
in the remotest backwoods. For these reasons, 
probably, less than we might expect is known 
about some places not wanting in interest in the 
country lying between the Bassein hills, the 
N. B. extension of the G. I. P. Railway, and 
the southern boundary of the State of J a w a r , 
and comprised in the British talukas of B h i - 
vandi and Ware, to %vhich the following 
notes chiefly relate. 

Early in the 14th centniy a freebooting KolJ 
named JayappaNayakMukhne founded 
the kingdom of J a w a r ; and so fiivourable was 
the country then, as now, to predatoiy enter- 
pHsc, that in 1341 the Court of Dehli recognized 
his son, by tho title of N e m S h a h , as Eaja 
of a torritoiy extending from the Damangaiiga 
nearly to the XJLis or Bor Ghat river, and fi*om 
the Sahyadri mnge to within a few miles of 
the sea, and allowed him to exercise in ite name • 
the Faujdart ofBhivandi.* From that day 
to tills it does not appear that ilio Emperors ever 
exercised permanent authority in those parts 
otherwise than tlirougli this mountain robber 
and his descendants ; nor can I discover that 
the Kings of Almiadnagar, the nearest of the 
llckhani Musalman states, ever bi'ought the 
Jawar tcmtoiy into subjection. But with the rise 
of the Maratha power came a straggle of diamond 
<?ut diamond. Tho Angria family pushed so 
far north, especially in the neighbourhood of 
the hue navigable estuary of Kiilyan, that we 
find lands lield under their sanads ton miles 
N. E. of Bin vandi ; and with the increasing power 
of the Peshwas times got worse and worse for 
the Rajas of Jawar ; till in or about tho year 
1782 Madhavrao Naruyan Peshwil imposed an 

* Itoiufh Notes connected with petty estate of Joiwdr^ 
in Vie Thdnd Collectoratef by 8. Marriott, Bsq., CoUoctor 
of the KorUx Koukan. Submitted to Govorument in 1823 : 


arrangement on fhe Raja by which he was 
allowed to retain territory to the annual value 
of j&rom Rs. 15,000 to Rs. 20,000 only.’^t It 
would also appear, from ruins and tradition, that 
the Portuguese possessed at one time ranch of the 
southern part of Bhivandi, and on at least one 
occasion advanced as far inland as G u n j , in the 
Ware Taluka. Everywhere along the creeks are 
the ruins of small Poringnese towers, and some- 
times wells ; and at K a mb e , a mile N. W. of 
Bhivandi, is a small square fort with two bas- 
tions at opposite comers, well placed so as to 
command on the one side the Lakivli Creek, 
and on the other that of Bbivandt which is the 
estuary of the Kamwari river. It is to be 
Portuguese ; but I had no time to examine it 
in search of iimcriptions. A hamlet two miles 
off is called F i r an g p a da .. 

The Musalmans are numerically very strong 
in all this country — curious circiimstance 
considering how little political power they have 
ever possessed in it. But these are not, like the 
Musalmans of the Dekhan, descended mostly 
from military adventurers. By race and habit 
pacific and industrious, they are thriving traders 
and cultivators ; and, though many are pa^ls, 
the temporary service of Government is not much 
sought after by them as compared with the 
Dekhani^ who seem to think it the only lal^W 
worthy of them. They seem to h^TO, ;for Mu- 
hammadans, some taste for education, and stand 
alone among all castes of these tiUukas in their 
abstention from drunkenness, the besetting vice 
of the Koukanis. 

At B lii vail i they have one or two pretty 
mosques, of modem date ; a fine Tdgah, date 
unknown ; and a beautiful tomb which enslirines 
the remains of a certain Husain Shah, 
commonly called ihe Diviln Slilih, of whom 
they tell that he was Vaztr of Bgapnr, but. re- 
tired into religious life in tJiis place, and that 
after his deadi. tho then Shah of Bijupar. built 
tho tomb.t 

T have not seen the inside of the building, as 
I could not cuter li in boots without ofiending 
the reverential feelings of the Musalmans, or 

Bombay GoTonimout Eecorda No. XXVI. New Serit's, 
p. 15. 

t Hiid, t Thi9, from the dates, is improbable. 
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iake them off huirting mj own; but it 

is to contain two Persian and two Arabic 
inscriptions, of which I append copies to tliip 
paper. There is a good tank beside the tomb, 
and a short way son th of it a small but deep and 
good well, with a Persian and a Marathi in- 
scription, of which also I append copies, est^- 
pages being nnobfcainable either here or in the 
tomb. I foond no Hindu buildings or remains 
of any importance near Hhivandi, nor any at all 
at the next camps to the N. E. at Parghe on 
the Agra road, and to the N. at Nanditne. But 
to the west of the latter is the fort ofGhan- 
t a r a , which may, for anght I know, con- 
tain something to repay an obviously very toil- 
some ascent ; and at the village ofW^dowli, 
half a mile N.E. of Nanditne, I measured a 
pimpal-tree (Ficus religiosa) 46 feet 9 inches in 
girth. This is the second largest tree that 
I have measured in Western India, the largest 
being an Afidean Baobab {Aclansonia digitata, 
Marathi GorakJi CMncJi) at Jnnnar, with a 
circumference of 47 feet, and a hollow in it big 
enough to stable a pony in. The third is a 
common tamarind (Tamarindtts Indicd) mea- 
suring 45, which stands near a village on the 
right bank of the Arilnavatt river, about a mile 
above the town of Sirpur, in Khandesh, The 
pimpal, however, is beyond comparison the hand- 
somest tree of the three, and is justly held in 
high veneration by the inhabitants of the vil- 
lage, wliich, as it shows no sign of unsoundness 
or decay, it may continue to overshadow for 
many generations to come. Four miles north of 
Nanditne is the town of D ugh a d , famous for 
the defeat of the Marathas by Colonel Hartley.* 
Prom DwgliAd, riding over the battlefield and 
through the pass in rear of it, it is four miles 
to A k 1 o 1 1 , on the T a n s a river, where 
commences ihe group of hot springs known 
generally as those of Wazrabai, cureorily ‘ 
alluded to by Crolonel Sykes under the name of 
‘ * Vizrabhace. ' ' t These springs occur in or near 
the bed of the Tansu river, every here and there 
along about four miles of its course, which hero 
lies over a common reddish trap pierced by 
occasional dykes of intensely hard and homo- 
geneous black basalt. I had no thermometer, 
but, with the aid of one improvised of an egg, 
ascertained that none of the springs approach 
boiling-point in temperature ; and into most of 


I them natives jump at once, though there are 
one or two which it is thought prudent to 
approach by first entering one of lower temper- 
ature. The water is tasteless ; and the strong 
smell of rotten eggs and gun-washings, wliich 
pervades the neighbourhood of the springs, 
arises, I think, less from it than from the bubbles 
qf gas which rise through it> being certainly 
strongest when and where these are most nu- 
merous. The natives believe much in the power 
of these springs for the purification from deadly 
sin and cutaneous diseases. Those at A k 1 o 1 i 
are clustered round a temple of Mahadeva called 
Rameswar (from which name one might per- 
haps infer that it was originally a place of Vaish- 
nava, and not of 6aiva, worship) . The temple 
itself is not very remarkable or anciem. It has 
two or three good cisterns filled by the hot 
springs ; and about a hundred yards lower down 
are half a dozen others in the bank and bed of the 
river. A little way north-east of the temple, 
in a pretty spot on the river-bank, is the name- 
less tomb of a European officer, of whom no one 
knows anything but that “ he was a Captain 
Eras Saheb (<iuery Frost or Ferrers), who came 
here with his wife and children about fifty years 
ago to have the benefit of the hot waters, and died 
here. Then the Madam Saheb* chose this spot, 
and buried him in it and went away.’* 

About half a mile down the river from Rames- 
war, in the village of Wadowli, are the 
springs of Waz r eswar or Wazrii bai pro- 
per, which are in the bed of theTansri,and exactly 
si m ilar to the last-mentioned or lower Rameswar 
group. On the side of a spur of the Ghautarik 
range stands the temple of W a z r a b a i herself ; 

“ Our Lady of the Falchion” the Brahmans here 
say her name means, — interpreting wasrd to 
m§an ‘‘a very sharp short sword,” though I 
should have been inclined to derive it from vajra 
t Sanskrit, a thunderbolt). 

This lady is a Yogini who became incarnate 
in this neighboni'hood to destroy Daityas, and 
formerly resided at G u n j , seven miles to the 
noi^h, but broke np he use there under circum- 
stances hereafter to be mentioned. There is'very 
little to be loanit about her from the pedple 
around, and though thei-e is a Ildhdtmya or 
chronicle recording some particulars about her 


» Grant Duff, iJwt of the MardtUs, voL II. pp. 426-428. 


and the river W a i t fi r n a , it is not kept heie, 
but by her ujpadhyd or hereditary priest, who 


+ QeoL Papers of Weste-i-n p. 108- 
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lives comfortably on his pay at K u v a d , some 
twelve miles away. There are six inam villages 
belonging to this temple, the proceeds of which 
are mostly expended on absentee dignitaries 
of this sort. I really think that when state pro- 
perty is alienated for the support of religion, it 
would be worth while for the state to see that 
it is so applied ; the temple here, a fine one 
though modem, is not half kept up ; and as the _ 
worship ofWazreswar consists to a great ex- 
tent in washing in good hot watqr, it is deserv- 
ing of support on sanitary grounds. The Gaik- 
vad has recently added to the temple a large 
‘ mandajp of timber, with a tiled roof embellished, 
among other things, with a picture-gallery 
mainly recruited from the backs of French com- 
fit-boxes, of which the chief and most conspicu- 
ous work of art is a portrait of Mabel Grey in 
a riding-habit. The goddess herself is a rude 
stone feinale figure, holding in her right hand 
the sho^ Roman-looking sword from which she 
derives her name. 

West of Wadowli is G a n.e s p u r 1, which 
contains the lowest group of hot springs : *the 
temperature of these is* higher than at either 
R^meswar or Waznibiii, but still not up to 
boiling-point; and there is no other differ- 
ence. There is here a temple of Mahadeva, 
with cisterns like those at Rameswar. This 
temple is said to have been built by Ramaji 
Mahadeva Blvalkar, Sar-Subedar of Kalyan 
under the last Peshwa, and looks much as 
if it had been. But there are two stones lying 
in front of it which evidently once formed 
part of a much older building. The one ap- 
pears to have surmounted a window or small i 
door, and is covered with a very finely and 
deeply carved foliage pattern surrounding a 
sitting figure, probably of Yishnu, about four 
inches high. The other is a bracket* formed 
of a naked female figure of much gi^ce and 
truth, in the position of the lady on the her- 
aldic Irish harp. She has !a curious sort of 
chignon^ quite different fi*om the coiled pigtail 
of the modern Hindu beauty, but exactly re- 
sembling those of some female figures atAm- 
b a r n a t h. I am disposed, however, to surmise 
that she is not exactly a contem^rary of theirs. 

* It is deeply pierced above, and served apparently to 
sapport a flagstAfT, or part of the woodwork of a well. 
(Or probably a toran or, flying bracket under a linM. 
—Ed.) 

t Compare the legen'd ofWftlukeswar, fnd. Awt, vol. 
111. p. 2 tS, and that of this same goddess (if I recollect 


For, in the first place, the brackets at Ambar- 
nath are all monstrous or conventional figures ; 
secondly, though the Ganespuri lady would 
he quite in the fatshion among those of Ambar- 
nath in the matter of coiffure, they are all highly 
adorned, and she in the garb of nature ; and 
while she is just such a sonsy lass as may have 
been bathing in the sacred spring under the 
eyes of the sculptor, they are all deformed to 
that slim-waisted, huge-breasted figure dear to 
the heart of modern Hindu artists and poets. 

From Wadowli a pass called the Gunj 
El h i n d leads to Gunj, in the W are Talukji. It 
is barely passable to light carts ; but there are 
two good passes farther east — ^those of Dongaste 
and Sapranda. At G u n j there is a small tank, 
well ^supplied by springs, which apparently was 
in former days faced with stone walls and good 
ghats, and surrounded by a group of Hindu tem- 
ples of more than ordinary number and sanctity. 
But “ when the Firangi loh came, the gods all 
ran away.'* W a z r A h a i escaped through the 
hills to her present abode. Parasfirfima 
was apparently short-winded, for he only got 
about half amileup the mountain close by, and 
another temple has since been raised to him at the 
spot where he pulled up. KfllkaBhawan! 
plunged into the foundation of her own temple, t 
which, being perhaps protected by her snb- 
terraueous- presence, remains in better preserva- 
tion than the others. It is a small and very 
solid building with a shrine and mandap^ the 
latter partly supported by pillars carved with 
figures of wrestlers, fighting elephants, Ac., rude 
enough, but a good deal better than modern 
Hindu sculpture in these parts, Hemad Pant 
built it” — of course. Of the other temples only 
the platforms remain in situ, with part of the 
superstructure scattered around in ruin. Near 
the ruin south of the tank is an upright slab, 
ou which is carved an incident similar to that 
mentioned by Herodotus as having occurred 
before his visit to a place in Egypt when 
“yvvfxtKt rpayos ep-iayeTO ava<f>(ivdovF *lhc carving 
is vojg" rude, and has been, I suspect, the work 
of a recent artist upon a pavnig-store not 
originally intended for tijo purpose. It is wor- 
shqjped with much devoiipn and rod paint by 

right) at Chaul, whore, on the approach of the Musalm&nti. 
she sprang into a tankboside her tcTnph\ 'fhe tonk and 
temple, the latter a dome rather like a Mnsalmun torso. 
“ are alive at this day to bear witness,” and rank among t ‘jo 
triple’ lions of Chanl— 3(50 temples, 300 tanks, and 300 shoals 
in the river. 
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the people of Gnnj ; but they could, or would, 
tell me nothing about it. I foiled altogetbOT 
in any inscription amCng the rnmed 

temples, or on a fine weU between them and 
the village. 

Prom G unj it is about eight miles to G a t e s , a 
favourite camp in a beautiful grove of mango and 
jack trees on tkebank of tbe Waifcnma ; and from 
there it is three more to W ^re, formerly the 
royal residence of the J a w a r Rajas. ISTothing 
remains of them* but a few tombs completely 
dismantled by the Wadaris ;* a mosque and 
temple of Maruti— both in ruins ; and a good 
tank, the stone frcings of which have been 
pretty well trampled into the mud by the village 
bufl^loes. Marching back from Ware to Bhi- 
vandi by the shortest route, nothing worth 
recording is to be seen except a dam formed 
across the Tansa river s&t Dighashi by a basaltic 
dyke, which any one not well acquainted with 
the trap formations \vould have difficulty in 
beHevingnot to be an artificial bander built 
by the hands of giants, for godlike kings of 
old.” It m^ht be made tbe foundation of a 
good masonry dam easily enough, and the 
tbrmation of the land is suitable for an irriga- 
tion scheme ; but the agriculture of the Konkan 
has not got np to irrigation- point yot at least 
on this scale.t 

But on marching from Bhivandi eastwards 
Toy inqumes were rewarded by two discoveries 
of some importance. I had boon told by Mr. 
Madhavrilo Ananfc Gupte, Jaamdur of Badliaiia, 
and holder of one of the Angri^ sunads ali-eady 
mentioned, that there was a temple (in the 
top of a hill in. the jungle of li o n a d , which he 
had liot himself visited, but understood to be 
of groat antiquity and sanctity, and a plac(i of 
yearly pilgrimage;” and being at Ijoruul on 
duty, I made inquiries, upon which the villagers 
showed me a fine but ruined temple of* Mahu- 
deva in the village, which appeared to have 
been founded by somebody vfho knew liow 
both to build and carve, and afterwards coiir 
tinned or repaired in a period of considenihle 
decadence of both arts. I had not at the time 
geim A m b a r n a t h , but on visil ing that temple 
1 saw 111 once that it was identical in style 
with the older |Mirt of the temple of fioujul. So 

♦ Tffd. Ant vf»l. 1 f 1. p£>. I85i and 

i Mr. Terry ftjtnid at A*ril>i*jrur.tU the r< ‘mams of a v«‘ry 
canal, whcfwr hiuU it. 


upon the Srd of January I started off back to 
Lonad, determined to bunt up the temple “ in 
the jungle,” and supposing that' it might prove 
to be another member of tbe same family. Tbe 
villao’ers were ready enough to come ; and after 
about twenty minutes’ riding and climbing, we 
came, not to a 8aiva structural temple, but to, 
as I tbink. a Buddhist vihdra which I have 
every reason to believe has hitherto escaped 
European discot^ery. B is in a bill which fo™® 
one side of a glen above Lou&d, facing S. by W. 
and consists of tbe following portions Firsts 
an outer vemndab 19 yards long by 3 wide and 
high. A good deal of tbe rock in front has 
tumhled-down, but it does not appear ever to 
have been supported by pillars, nor could I see 
a rr'nng the debris any remnants of chisel-work 
or sculpture. About this, however, one conld 
not be certain without dealing away the frag- 
ments — a work of considerable labour, and not to 
be accomplished without pick and crow. At tbe 
left end of this verandah is a small cistern of good 
vreyter, said to ebb and fiow with the tide in the 
E3ily »»n creek, about 175 feet by aneroid below this 
level. It certainly did appear to have recently 
shrunk a couple of inobes at the period of my visit, 
about one third of ebb-tide ; but it would require 
a day’s residence on. the spot to certify Biis 
phenomenon, and a good many to explain it.+ 
Opposite the well is a largo group of figures in 
high relief. They seem to represent a king sur- 
rounded by his court ; there is nothing monstrous 
or unnatural, and very little even ot ornamcni', 
in the sculpture. The principal figures are life- 
size, four feet higli as they sit. 

At the back <»r t!»is veiwidah is a frieze sculp- 
tured in lower idief, a ibot deep, and running 
the whole length of the eave. There are figures 
on it of pretty nearly everything that an Indiaii 
artist could think of, from a charging clophiuit 
to a woiijan on abed, executed with much skill 
and spirit. This verandah is separated from an 
inner one 14 yards X 3 X 3 by. four pillars and 
two pilasi.ers. ’fhepillare are all three feet square • 
the two centre ones have a curious capital like 
a fluted hourglass. ’I’he outer ones and pilas- 
ters are plain, having only a sorb of leaf at the 
corners — coriinioii enough at Ajaiita, Bhamer, 
&c. — and a circle on each side. The circle on 


% On subw.siurnt invrsiigaUiju 1 found it was nun-^ 
souse. 
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tke pilaster next tlie well has something carved 
in it like a. medallion, but I cotdd not make 
out what, and suspect that this was added by 
a later hand — the simple circle suits so much 
better withrflie severe style of the pillars. 

This inner verandah opens by three doors 
into the great haU. The centre door is moulded 
-and has twj) pilasters, and two stools in fiont 
which' seefa to represent a basket- or jar car- 
ried upon soi]G(e one’s l^ad, the hands clasping 
the edge to keep it steady. " The ontlines of 
three tiny Chaitya arches are lightly chiselled 
over it, as ah^^ment. It is 7|- feet high, and 
4 fqet 7 inches^de. . The side doors are plainer, 
bnt have small standing figures at each side. 
The left oue is 6 feet 10 inches high at present, 
and 3 feet 8 inches wide. The right one 7 feet 
9 in. by 3 ft. 10 in. 

The inner Hall is 14 yards long by 7 wide, 
and about 10 or 11 feet higb. A cell or shrine 
has been he'ro pretiy deep into the centre of 
the innermost wall, but left quite rough ; and 
two smaller ones have been commenced right 
and loft, of it. In the shrine and inner verandah 
are placed rude modem ima^s of the present 
tenant, a Gamdevf ’ called. Khandeswar, She 
is a Yogini, and first cousin to Wazreswar both 
in nature and name (Jtlianda s= a Sword). 
There is one rongh block of stone in the inner 
ball (uncertain what it representsr if anything) ; 
and a Knga in the outer verandah. A little 
higher up the hillside to the left are two or 
three sntall cells, unfinished.* The closest search, 
with a large grass fire burning in the hall 
and shrine, failed to show any inscriptions, 
nor was there any ancient image. The scnlp- 
tured figures, I think, are decorative, and not 
meant to be worshipped. There is a small cross- 
legged figure under a p79wpuZ-tree in the village 
between the ^aiva temple and a small tank; 
but he does not give me the idea of Buddha. 
These temples are so easy of access from Bom- 
bay that it is to be hoped some ^ort will be 
made tp photograph or mould the figures in the 
outer Verandah : I should think either process 
would be easy, from the position of the sculp- 
tures .♦ 

I The following are the inscriptions abov-e 
alluded tp, in the tomb of Husain Shih at Bhi- 
vandi 


On the east side. 

V ^ it3ij CJT?- 

oib 

Ml! (A-B.) 1699 

On the south side. 

/ 

otAJi 4^ 

' ^'4 ClM v-dw Jls 

llir 

On the .mea t side^ 

tin 

On ike north side. 

G I d ti 4i) 1 li« 

SS / 

& (' 

wwsrl p 

^ * *? " •* 

\ ! JA (A.I).) 1706 

On the well ; west side. 

t f A't J 

‘ /WM. CiAo 

smto qra?:^. 

Sayad Kntba-d'Ia Muhamrhacf Khan Bahadur 
built this milk -well iiji 1684 ; FasK 1181. 

(\.D. 1762) ITaik Babale Patbarwat. ■- 


* I have place comi^eted a very full set of notes of these 
eculpthres foj the Indian Antiq^uary. • 


t Name of stone-cutter. 
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OP BHARTl^IHAEI’S NTTI gATAKAM. 
BY PEOF. C. H. TAWKEY, M.A., CALCUTTA. 


{Continued from p. 4.) 

On Wealth.^ Lo ! tlie same man who longs for a handful of 


Down to the lowest pit with rank, and gifts 
that all admire ; 

Hurl Tirtne headlong from the steep, hum 
pedigrees with Sre ; 

On valour let the holt descend : for wealth alone 
we pray, 

^Vithout which noble -qualities are vile as 
mouldy hay. 

"With mind and senses unimpaired, 

In act and voice the same, 

He moves amon£ us like a ghost, 

Wealth’s warmnh Las left his frame. 

The man of means is eloquent, 

Brave, handsome, noble, wise ; 

Ail qnalities with gold arc sent, 

And vanish when it flies. 

The king by evD. counsel falls, ^ 

By worldliness the saint, 

Brahmans by want of sacred lore, 

Bad friends good manners taint ; 

Indulgence spoils a son, and ho 
Upon his race brings shame, 

Continual absence poisons love, 

Neglect cools friendship’s flame ; 

Carelessness ruins husbandry, 

Wrong saps a nation’s health, 

Wine chases modesty, nnthrift 
And largess squander wealth. 

Three courses open lie to wealth, to give, enjoy, 
or lose ; 

Who shrinketh from the former two, j)crforco 
the third doth choose. 

Less in size the polished jewel, but its rays far 
brighter gleam. 

Who regrets the dwindling saudbatiks wlion 
boon autumn sw^clls the stream ? 

Glorious we holdtho victor, though his lifo-ldood 
gild the plain, 

i^uch the generous soul’s undoing, that which 
seemeth loss is gain. 

* Th{»e Bianstaa have no hoatlin*? in tho Bomhny efiiiioii, 
but they refer. principoJIy to vroalth and its uses and abuses. 
On p, after 4 lIi line the followpi^ lines vere omitted by 
an ovenijcht; — • 

Watar will servi! to put out fire, nnabreilas Vsinst the 
A Jihaip h<jok i<uidos the clyphaal , the <« and iisa w« , 


meal 

As a treasure of infin ite worth. 

When his hunger is sated, esteems not a straw 

All the riches and glories of earth ; 

Hence this moral we draw — this transient 
world 

Nothing’s trifling or great in itself, 

’Tis the mind that projects its own hues on the 
mass. 

Now ’tjs gold, now ’tis counted hut pelf. 

King, if thou wish the earth to yield to thee 
tho milk of wealth, 

Cherish its offspring, let thy care be for thy 
people’s health, 

For if thou watch to do them good with seldom- 
sleeping eyes, 

Thy realms with golden fruits shall bloom like 
trees of Paradise. 

Grasping and bountiful, cruel and kind, 

Savage and merciful, ■w’utcbful and blind, 
Truthful and trcachcx’ous, policy’s art 
Changeth its shape as an actress her part. 

Fame, might, the power to give and spend, 

To nourish Brahmans, help a Iricnd, 

These blessings are a courtier’s lot.; 

What hoots his toil who gains them not ? 

Fate writes upon iliy brow at birth the limits of 
thy stoi’o. 

In barren wilds, on iMeru’s peak, ’tis neither 
less nor mores ; 

Then ciingo ib()u not to vrealtliy men, but lot 
thy looks bo free, 

A pitcher from a pool is filled, as well as from 
the sea. 

Well spake the chdlal:\ to the cloud, 

“ By thee alone ive live, 

I’his all men know, then why require 
Our piuyers before thou give ?” 

I>lsc«isi3 WO euro wiili dticWs Btuff, tlio scrpciii’fl bite with 
obiirros, — 

llio fool, the worst of ills, nature provides nc 

anus. 

A bird th:it llvt*;} upon rain-drops. 
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O cMiak, listen but a while, and te my speech 
give ear — i 

Not all alike tlie clonds that on the fece of 
heaven appear, 

Some fertilize the earth with showers, some 
fruitless thunders hurl : 

This lesson learn — a suppliant speech is wasted • 
on the ehnrl* 

Next follows tliejpraise of the wicked ‘man.* 

A ornel mind intent on strife, 

Envying his neighbotir’s gold and wife. 
Hating the virtnons and his kin, 

Denotes and brands the m,an of sin. 

What though the scoundrel learned be, avoid 
him, cut him dead : 

Men shudder at the snake that wears a jewel 
in his head. 

The modest man’s accounted dull, the pure 
a- prudish knave, 

Th’ austere a sourfaced hypocrite, the meek 
a heartless slave, 

The orator is tedious, the ascetic but a fool. 

The dignified is haughty, stolid and obtuse the 
cool. 

The hero savage; thus the bad do all things 
good despise. 

Each virtue with its kindred vice is tainted 
in their eyes. 

Treachery divid^th households, 

Avarice is a world of vice, 

Truth is uobler far than penance. 

Purity than sacrifice. 

Charity’s the first of virtues, 

Dignity doth most adorn, 

Knowledge triumphs unassisted, 

Better death than public scorn. 

The moon when dimmed by daylight, and a maid 
whose charms have fled, 

A lake with fiided lotuses, a good man ill bested, 


A speechless month, a grasping king, a scoun- 
drel in his train, 

Are seven thorns that fret my soul with never- 
ending pain. 

I would not be the kinsman of a monarch 
prone to ire. 

Not e’en the sacrificing priest unharmed can 
touch the fir.e- 

Not e’en a wonder-working saint 
Can hope to please the great, 

The silent man is said to sulk, 

The eloquent to prate. 

Patience is held but cowardice, 
Impatience disrespect. 

Officiousness is impudence. 

And modesty neglect. 

Those do not lead an easy life who fell into the 
power 

Of one in whom the seed of vice , matures in 
perfect fiower, 

Who with a herd of fawning rogues delights to 
en^rd his throne, 

Whose lawless will no bonds of faith nor ties of 
blood doth own. 

The kindness of the bad at first 
Is great, and then doth wane ; 

The good man’s love, at th’ outset small, 
Slowly doth bulk attain. 

Such difference between these two 
In nature doth abide. 

As ’twixt the shadow of the mom 
And that of eventide. 

Hunters entrap the harmless deer, 
Fishers the finny brood. 

So bad men causeless interfere 
To persecute the good. 

{Here ends tlie.jprcbise of the wicked rtioAi.) 


THE DYAIASHAEAYA. 


The Dvaidsh-ardya is one of the few 
historical works that have been left us by Hindu 
writers. It appeal's to have been begun by the 
celebrated H e m a c h a r y a , the great Jaiua 
scholar of Gujarat in the reigns of Siddharaja and 
Kuraarapila, the latter of w'hom died about a.d. 


1174. It was so called because it was intended to 
serve the double object of teaching Sanskrit 
grammar and relating the stoiy of the S o I a n k i 
kings of A n h i i 1 a w a d a P a 1 1 a n : 
double fcaskbeing attempted in verses which must 
be read alternately to bring out either sense. 


• la the original dwyanaprasansOt, The praise ia bo Caiut as almost to bp tantamount to Jiinda. 
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LakshmiT ilak Kavi made a ttha or com- 
mentary on, and corrected it, as we are told by 
Leaajaya Tilak Ganl, a Jaina monk^ wbo 
completed the work as we now have it at P r a 1 - 
hadanPatta n — ^probably, as K. Porbes con- 
jectures, Pahlanpur (though possibly Pitlad) — 
at the Div^i in the Samvatof Vikram 1312, or 
A.D. 1255. The narrative portion of the work 
does not even assume to be a connected relation ; 
it is rather a series of anecdotes ; but the informa- 
tion afforded by it QuU^tthePrahandha Chin- 
fdmani^ in reference to customs, manners, 
institutions, and modes thought, may be re- 
garded as a correct reflection of the times when 
these works were written : and a curious picture 
is thus presented of superstition and moral ef- 
feteness beyond hope of reformation from within, 
even after the warning lesson taught by the sci- 
mitars of the Ghaznivide host in 1026, — though 
that invasion had probably mo small influence in 
developing such characters asBhima Deva 
I. and S i d d h a r a j a . But though such princes 
might delay for a time, they could not save their 
people from the fate their grovelling subjection 
to a superstitions priesthood, with its debasing 
results, had earned for them, — -a fate finally 
inflicted by the merciless Ala-nd-dinin 
1297 A.n. 

The following is an outline of the narrative 
portion of the JjvuidHhardya* : — 

The First Sarga. 

There is a city named Anahillapura^ 
that is as it were the svasUka of the earth, the 
abode of NyayaDharma and Lakshmi, by reason 
of which the whole world is beautified. Beauti- 
ful are its women, and the kings that have ruled 
there liavc been liandsorae and strong,, obe- 
dient to parents and gur Lis, and possessed Ixjsides 
of sons. Excellent arrangements made in 
that city by the king for the support of scholars 
studying Vidya. Beligion flourishes in it, and 
tho people are opulent and have abundant oc- 
cupation. It is surrounded by beautiful gardens 
I'ull of trees of varied kinds. Debt is unknown 
in the city, iiany munis are there, and such 
as perform austerities. Svarga is near to tlicm 
as are the courts in front of their houses, and 

* The snbsfcaBce of thti first fire Ssirj^s has ifclnsu-tly 

Hr.K. Forbes in his Jlds Mciid, voL J. pp. 52-50. 
wasthesoa of and gmndaon of hhuvaiiA- 

of Kuiyim, by LflADevi tbo daiightiirof the of 
Anninapnr, and was adc^f^d by Samant Siri»?ha, tlic 3 
ChAnda pnnee. Mnlarsja saneecded bis uiiclo SAiuaiit 


therefore the city too is called the ‘ pure.’ The 
king’s servants are clever and intelligent. All 
its women are practiscars of Bdii-dhdTmo/^ there- 
fore the age is continnally called the Satyuga. 
Beside the city flowSarasvati ’s clear waters, 
rendering pure the earth and the air : here 
live Brahmai^ e( 5 [ual to Vasishtha or Visva- 
mitra, who could produce warriors from the 
fire-pit. 

Mnlaraj a f the first of the Solanki 
race in this city. He was the benefactor of the 
world, Ml of all good qualities and generous- 
minded. All kings worshipped him as the sun 
is worshipped^ He gained the title of the “ en- 
thraller of the universe, ” for the subjects of all 
lands came to his country and found a happy 
residence. To Brahmans he gave great gifts : 
his enemies, like Dheds, begged outside tho town 
fi’om fear of him. When this RAja went out 
on vijayaydtrd he subdued the Raja of North 
Kosala Desa ; half the inimical kings he slew, 
the other half he forced to submit. The wives of 
his enemies, that, like frogs in a well, had never 
in their fives seen anything beyond their own 
houses, were seized by Bhillasas they wan- 
dered in forests, and were carried by them to tlie 
city to be sold as slaves.J This Raja qfton per- 
formed yajna : he caused tho ‘Vedas and other 
boqks to be collected. He slept not in the day- 
time, and wa^ often awake at night for tin*, 
protection of his subjects. 

The Second Sarga, 

ToMularaja once on a time Somaiuiiha 
Mahadeva said in a dream : “ 0 thou who wort 
horn of the C h a 1 u k y a race, be prepared to 
fight with G r Ti li a r i p u and other Daityas wlio 
wish to destroy P ra b li a s a T i r t h a : by my 
splendour shalt thou overcome those Daityas.” 
When he awoke, M ularaj a was delighted at 
the recollection of what Midiadeva liad said to 
him. In the morning tho Raja entered the 
matramandafd (court), with his chief ministers 
J am h ak and J e h a 1 tho Ranak of Klicralu,§ 
that he miglit tell them what Mahadeva had 
said. But at tliat moment several cro wn-bearing 
princes presented themselves according to cus- 
tom, so that M n 1 ara j a was not able to speak? 

Hinffba aljont A.i>. 1M2. Cfmf. Porbc«*H liAs vol. 1. 
p. <>5 J Gbwl win’s Ahharcc^ vol. II. pp, rSbr W. 

KWiot Jour. 21, As, vol. IV. p, 1 ; Tod’s Westev^ 
hulUh, p. 150. 

t Conf. It^ A/dk, vol. 1. 53. 

§ A town to the eui?t of Siddluipur. 
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but took his sejit on the throne. Afterwards, 
when opportunity. occurred, the Raja told Jam- 
bak and Jehal his thought of destroying Graha- 
ripu and the other injurers of Siva’s ttrtha at 
Prabha^ Ejshetra. ‘^Graharipu,*’’ said he, 
was made of consequence by me, but, as if born 
in an inauspicious hour, he has grown shameless 
and slays the people performing penances ; there- 
fore, as a man who has been entrusted by an- 
other with authority should not be killed, I put 
it to you both whether, looking at it in this 
wAy, this one should not be killed ? Say, there- 
fore, what is your joint opinion : should he be 
destroyed or not ? O Jambak, slayer of enemies, 
who art like YHhaspati, and O Jehal, who art 
wise as Sukra, tell, therefore, at once what is fit 
to be done.” J ehal answered, — “ Graharipu, 
who is an Abh t r (or shepherd) by caste, is very 
tjrrannical: therefore the order given you by 
Sivaji for his destruction is right. I think yon 
shonld act even so. Graharipu, being ruler of 
Saurashtra Desa, kills the pilgrims going 
toPrabhasa, and casts their flesh* and bones 
entire into the way, so that though people wish 
to go to that tiriha^ no one can do so from this 
terror; and the seat of royalty in So rath 
D e S a , which, from the splendour of Sri K^shna, 
till now deserved praise, has become soiled by 
tbe tyranny of Raja Graharipu. This is the 
cause of auger. Graharipu lives at Ya- 
rn anas thal if — the city rendered splendid 
by the flags of Hannman and Gamda, and in 
Durgapali and other places he permits 
to dwell thieves ; and in his strength this Raja 
dwells at Yamanasthali without, fear. 
He is like to Ravana, and therefore the devout 
cannot live there ; like an arrow he causes pain 
in .the breasts of the religions. He slays the 
armies of his enemies and is victorious ; he ^ts 
the flesh of animals and drinks spirituous liquor ; 
and in the fight he feeds the Bliutas iand Pisiichas 
and all their crew -with the blood of enemies. 
He despises .Brahmans ; this lord of the west, 
Gr&harip n^has (^used many Rajas of the south 
and of the norths to flee leaving their chariots ; 
therefore now he regards no one, non thinks of 
any, but locks lo^y as he walks, as if he medi- 

* and — enemy : — The enemy 

of the water>annnals‘~a title rather than a name. Oonf. 

■ Tod’s RajaHhan, vol. II. pp. 447r ; Forhes’s I5ds 3fdZa, . ' 

"fol. I. pp* 53, 58. Prohabfy the E&o D ay a t of tradition, I 
or his son Naughan, is here meant. The latter wae j 
reared by an Ahir named Derat. Bat Amniji Hanchodji | 
Diwfin’e chronology places Nanghan X30 o: 110 years | 


tated the conquest of Svarga. The earth is 
aflSicted from the weight of his sins ; and the 
men of skill in his kingdom, from associating 
with such an evil one, practise their skill in 
constructing all sorts of weapons, from which it 
is impossible to escape, — in discriminating be- 
tween religious and irreligious practices they 
do not exercise themselves. Graharipu is 
young and lusty, and full of desire : therefore, 
slaying his enemies, he carries off their wives 
to his female apartments. In military force he 
is strong, so that all R.ijas have to yield to 
him. Like Yama, Graharipu is huge in 
person, and in temper too he is like Yama, — he 
seems disposed to devour the whole world or to 
seize upon Paradise. This Graharipu causes 
great calamity, plundering people passing along 
the roads, and destroying great forts and places 
of safety among the mountains. He can pass 
and repass the ocean also: therefore, as when 
Destiny is enraged with the world, people have 
no means left of escape. He is very wealthy : 
the RAja ofSindhDesahe seized, compelling 
him to pay a fine of elephants and horses ; and 
many R:ijas has he snbdued. Were he to make 
war on Yama, I believe his only means of escape 
would be submission. This Mlechha hunts in 
Revatachal,J and slays the deer atPra- 
h h a s a ,§ which should not be slain. He .feats 
the flesh of cows, which shonld not be eaten, and 
commits other tyrannical acts. Wise men say 
that any Raja who has the power of punishing 
this tyrant and does hot, becomes guilty of his 
sins : therefore if you do not destroy him, yours 
will be the sin. If you assemble not an army 
and expel him, his strength will day by day 
increase, till at last he -will be tinconquerable 
by you, and, on the contrary, will overcome 
Jon,\\ 

“ O Raja^ though now, you could take him if 
yon chose, yet still you keep on a sort of good 
terms with him. But he is a deceiver,, un- 
worthy to be trusted. ' Brides, Mahildeva has 
ordered you, O- Raja, in a dream at night ; and it 
is the practice of the Chalnkya race to punish 
such tyrants : therefore consider this. O Raja, 
Sivaji has given to you the command, because, 

before Knlarf ja*s lime, and yefi malces his son K h e n g 5 r, 
the contemporary of Sxddbai^ja, in the 12th centnry ! 

t The modem Vanthali or Banthali, eight miles from 
JanAgadh, where the mins of the palace of Ykmxn. Rf-ja 

ai: :x)intedont:conf. Tol. III. p* 180. 

% Gimfjc and thesorroundmg hills. § Pattan Somauath. 
It Conf. Rds Hdhl, vol. 1. pp* 53-4. 
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tlicro is ixo oilier ttan you able to destroy him : 
therefore summon an army, and, as this vile one 
cannot he destroyed by an army alone, seek for 
some other resource also, and prepare munitions 
of war. It is fit to kill Gra-haripu, who 
exacts new taxes from some people, plunders the 
property of others, slays others. The/Raja who 
^.•n punish murderers and does not, is a miii’derer^ 
himself: be assured of this and relinquish sloth. 
As Indira slew Jambusar, as Vishnu slew Ma- 
dhava Daitya, as Siva slew Tripur asura, so you 
must slay this Graharipu that afflicts the 
world/’ 

Thus spake Jehal. On hearing this, the 
Rfija asked Jambak, making a sign to him with 
the eye, whether or mot it were proper to slay 
Graharipu and the rest. He answered 
thus : — 

“This Vamanasthali, where Graharipu ' 
liveS; is seven hos from the U j j a y a ii t a d r i 
mountain and twenty from the ocean, and ho has 
built auotlier fortf one hos from the mountain 
and four ( ? 24) hos from the ocean and this 
Graharipu closes not his eyes even at night, 
BO that he may not be easily conquered. And 
you think of sending an army to conquer him : j 
that is as if one were to attempt cutting down 
a great tree with a grass-cutter’s sickle. Your 
army could not encamp within even a hundred 
hos of Graharipu’s city, and when lie sur- 
rounds your army, then you cannot even render 
assistance. If, therefore, you wish to conquer 
this G r 5, li 11 r i p u , you must not on ly send au 
army, hut you must go yourself: then will he be 
conquered. Moreover, Liiklia, the lord of 
Kachhdesa, is so great a friend of Crfi- 
haripu’s that one would tliink they were 
brothers; and oilier Rajas too are his assir,fnnts, 
Turk and Mlechliu, that cause fear to the world ; 
and La kha too is a groat itaja that cannot be 
overcome by any . Kachhdesa is tli i i*ty4 wo 
kps from Sorathdesa, so that that son of 
P h u h\ Maharaja, Lakh a , is not far 
off from Graharipu, and there are 'many 
other Rajas to . aid these two iniinical ones ; 
be not confident, tlierefore, tliat the leader of 
your army, going alone, Svill seize and bring 
him. 

“ 0 Raja, the eneiny that lias- the aid of moiiu- 
tabs, or of Mewas (ferest), or of tlie ocoaii <*.au. 

^ Or Ur)aya,nUi/lri -Mouiifc (Jlrnir. 

T i’h« Uyarkoli uf Junu^jadb. 


not be overcome; and this Graharipu has 
the command of the mountains, forest, and the 
ocean — all three : therefore it is difficult, and 
there is none on ishe earth or in the sky beside 
yourself who can subdue him. ' 0 Master, the 
‘moment you begin to advance against Gra- 
haripu and the other warriors of the A b h i r 
race, that moment their wives, hearing it, will 
begin to lament, because your exploits are as 
famous as Ai'juna’s.”§ 

When he heard these words, great was the 
thirst in the mind of M u 1 a r~uj a to do battle. 
Like a flower was his person with joy : looking 
at his two hands ho stood up and came forth 
from the .coui't chamber, followed by all the 
chieftains that wero seated there. 

The Tltird Surga, 

Afterwards M u 1 a r a j a prepared for vijaifiyd^ 
tra : meanwhile the Sard llltih (Divali) too re- 
turned. At that season a good crop was raised. 
The village lords took a share of it from the culti- 
vators, for it is they who have a claim upon the 
cultivators ; and the Raja took his share from 
these lords of the villages, because the Riga’s 
claim is upon the village lords. 

When the I’ains begin, the hausa^ rising, flics 
off to the Manas aro vara ; and after the jains 
the h'lim returns to the Ganga and the other 
rivci's ; and the Sard Rita having come, so it 
happened. At that time the rice crop w'us 
ready, and the cultivators’ wives, gujii^ding it, 
sang songs in ilio fiedds, causing to look very 
beautiful the country. Then, iVoui the day of 
NavardMy tlie RAja scuite(h BrAlinuius in the 
temples of the Devjis to make the 'pdrd'iiana of 
the and the iHuindi PdL, Setting up the 
waterpot, the Brahmans hi sled for nine days, 
sleeping on the ground instead of tlieir beds at 
night, and abstaining from intercourse witli 
their wives. Oix the ninth day they made a 
feast, — on tlie day of the Dusara tliey anointed 
tlje liead ol* the ftAja with water IVoni ilie jar 
they bad set up. At this time it is customary to 
begin to teach children (Jje Vedas and other Vidy a, 
because this is the month of S a r a s v a ti . It is 
the custom to hold a great festival to 1 n d r a n*om 
Ashad Suddh 8th to 15th, and to raise great 
flags upon the tiunples. The cowherds at this 
Boason drink milk and coarse sugar* The young 
woiiieii in the snniU villag<js sport, bauterijig 

X Probnbly ri^ferrinij 0* 

§ llAti MiXUl, vcd. 1- 1 >. 5I>. 
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each other, and hoys play at gedi ded.* l^ow 
the water in the risers and tanks hecomes clear, 
and the sky is freed from clouds ; the flowers 
of the lotus and haporid are in full bloom, and 
the poets compare them in their similes to 
women’s lips. Because their husbands go abroad 
for their livelihood at this time, and they are 
separated from them, many women are in great 
grief. Xowt people perfoi'm the srdddli of 
their deceased parents and ancestors. Now the 
rice crop ripens, and, by way of compliment, 
people send a few sors of rice and ddl to the 
HAja’s Minister. In the Sard when the 

sun is in the Sivdtl naJcsJiatra, if i^ain fell and 
drops of it enter the oyster’s mouth, they be- 
come pearls, t Vows that people have made, 
performing penance, commence in the rainy 
«(iason, and last from AshAd J^uddh llth to 
Kirtik Suddh llth. KArtiktSuddh ist is called 
Bali Ritja’a day, because on that day Vamanji 
giWQ king Bali the kingdom of PAtala : there- 
fore whoever spends that day happily will havo 
a pTOsporous twclvemontli, and whoever spends 
it unhappily will have an uuliappy year (so 
says the Bkavishya Purdiia) : therefore on that 
day§ people dross thcinsclvos in fino clothes and 
ornaments, eat good dinners, and go to visit their 
friends; and it is the great day for eating pan, 
po that even poor people mu.st have on that 
day : the imhu (daughtcr-in-law) touches the feet 
of the sdm (h,er mother-in-law), and the sdsu 
blesses the vahu. Vishnu sleeps on the sea of milk 
from Ashad Suddh llth for four months, until 
Kartik<Suddh llth, when he arises. On AshAd 
Suddh loth (tho B^sard), people go into the 
flelds to look for omens : this is called sdmlahglian. 
In Sard Uitn the sfimbar and "^Othcr deer 
riled their horns, and bulls aro in mast. 

At such a tinifc M ularaja set out on his 
expedition ; the drums and the nohat wore boat : 
tho hanklts sounded for a pi*ospcrons omen, and 
tho BrAhmans begun to read tho Vedas, When, 
after waiting the fortunate time, 11 u 1 a r & j a asr 
sumed his arms and mounted in hope of victory, 
tho noiso of musical instruments made known 
his Bottingforthoven to Indra. Tho llAjas tliat 

• ^ ‘ tho huclrey-stick,’ and ^ ‘ tho baU.' 

t lShS>drap*id vad or ^rdddh paksh, 

X Sco Honaudot, p. U7. 

§ This day is called JlidtarU, that is Jw/idronf— tho 
day of wilataiioti. 

Ij ahr.niiis, IJbAfc^, &c 


followed Mu iar A j a also came, ready to go to 
Sorath to slay Graharipu theDaitya. The 
Gor (bousehol J-priest) caused the worship of the 
horse, elephant, &c. to be performed: the Raja 
himself worshipped. Astrologers skilled from 
their youth in jyotishjisdUra set up stakes nine 
fing3i*s high in the sunshine, and began to mea- 
sure the time So determine the muliitrta. Then the 
RAja caused the stickholder to advance: a line of 
soldiers stood armed at the door : the musical in- 
struments sounded ; the RAja and his chieftains 
made presents as religious gifts to Brahmans 
and to the recorders of feme.|| For forty Jeos 
along the road that M u 1 a r a. j a travell ed, the peo- 
ple of the neighbouring village*, the city women, 
left off their house-work, left their children 
crying, to come and see the cavalcade ; for as 
ludra among Devas, was Mularaja among men 
in beauty, qualities, and strength. As the pro- 
cession went on, great was the throng in the 
city; in the press many a pearl necklace was 
broken, many a flower scattered, and the women 
sprinkled d/csJiat^ on the Raja till it seemed to 
strew the ground. The unbroken dksliat was a 
good omen. Other women brought flowers, fruit, 
and coeoanuts, sandal, curds, darbha-gvfiss, load- 
ed in tvessels. When the cavalcade set forth, 
there was not a woman in all the city but was 
dressed in scarlet, and glittering with omaments» 
and her person anointed, lest any bad omen 
should appear. For good luck, before the pro- 
cession started from the palace for the city-gate, 
the whole way was sprinkled with Jeahku (red- 
dened) water. As they set out, the horses began 
to neigh, from which favourable portent every 
one augured speedy success. As the king started, 
the Gor steppcil forward and marked upon his 
fbreh^d tho filuh, pronouncing tho words ‘ Pros- 
perity {hahjdna), pro.spenty/ Saihjm^ mtnAa oi 
pearhrwcre placed beside tho throne of the Raja. 
3osido him tlio singers sang, tho servants wavoti 
dfidmaras and Sms {vihjhans) over his hejid. 
Blessing him, the asti'ologers said, “ ^fay you be 
■Notorious ! . may you be victorious !~xnay your 
enemy go to 'the south, to the city of Yamal’ ' 
When he mounted, tho RAja paid obeisance to 

% Prom 1® ‘not,* and broken,* booauso composed of 
wbolo rico and other gnuns. 

♦ Grosses or aiwftkraK, •aeonanonsi^ of rejoicing oraon or 
Hindus, made on festal^ occasions on tho thresholds. 
&o. of most houses; it is nlso tho nsnnl female signa- 
turo. It is a favourite Bauddlia symlnjl, and tho chinha 
or oognizanco of H n p A r s w a , tlu^ seventh Tirtliaukara 
of tho Jainas. — Jiius JlitUd, vol. I. pi>. 5G-7. 
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tie Isit- Deva. He rode upon an elepiant h^e 
aa a monntam. On monniang, the first object 
the RSja beheld ms a jar fiUed -with water— a 
great omen of good. The eniraeh on the Raja’s 
left band kept crying, “ In a moment wffl I 
throw down the houseof Grdharipn, and you 
shall with ease ororthrow his castle,” As the 
procession passed through the bazar, the people 
cast flowers, frnit, dkshat, &o. in the way before 
the Baja. 

MuiarS-ja^s deceased father, Baja, had two 
hrothci^, B i j'a aad D a n d a k a , * both de^ 
ceased ; — ^their sons did not serve Mnlaraja.] 

Where the army ofMularaja halted, traders 
plied their callings as in their shops in the city, 
and thus they pnrsued their way to- the river 
Jam bn XU alt. 

The Fourth 8arga» ^ 

A servant of Grilharipn’s came where 
Mnlaraja was encamped cn the Jam b.n - 
:pali river and ^id— ^*0 Bfija, why have 
yon come hitlier;^ Myj! name is Dranasaj 
Graharipuhai sent me to inquire.” (He 
had come, however, of his own accord.) Have 
the Brahmaks invited yon, making false com- 
plaints that they suffer injury P My Baja does 
harm to no one without cause ; what they say 
is false. What enemy have you in this coun- 
lary ? my Baja is your friend. Is it to hunt on 
the Jambnma.li'' river or in the mountains 
that you have come? When the Yadavas 
came to this country they used liquor, so there 
is no sin in nsing liquor in this land : is that 
why you have come? Or is it because B^lja 
LakhricfJartradesa(? Jatwucia) and his 
soldiei*s annoy you t)iat you have come hither 
to take counsel with my prince ?* Or have you 
come merely out of friendship to visit G r A. h a - , 
ripuP OrisittoseeSomanAthaMaha- 
deva, or to perform pilgrimage at S ankho- 
dhar in Sorath? If any of these he the 
.reason, why have yon brought so large an army ? ’ 
Besides, you have no quarrel with Graha- 
r i p n , nor c$,h there live who quarrel with him. 

I see anger in your eyes and yon make n0;rcply. 

I v/ill g() and make this known to my Rfija at 
once/* 

The lisya answered him — ‘‘ Ton arc bf>ld that 
- speak thus in mj presonco : men like you aro few 
aimug the liquo r-drinkers of Sorath. What 

, • ToU’iS Travel* in fVe^ioJ^n hulirij i>. IOC. 

t I*robably or porb)LL],)!i l^uTsuiU. 


friendship can I have with Gr A h a rip n, who 
annoys Brahmans and obstructs pilgrims ? He 
is worthy to be destroyed : he carries off other 
men’s wives; he destroys Prabh As a T i r th a 
and plunders the country. He is rejoiced when he 
has slain with the sword those in the act of per- 
forming sacrifices. By hunting there, ho has 
defiled the great place of pilgrimage— G i r n a r, 
famous throughout the world. With such a 
Mlechha how can I be friehdly ? Go to G r A h a - 
rip u and tell him to meet me on the borders 
of S 6 r a t h with his army.’* 

Graharipn hearing this, joyfully prepared 
for battle ; the kings in alliance with him, and 
those he had subdued, also made ready armies 
at his command. With him were many M o w A 
si B h i 11 a s. His friend L A k h A. too, with 
his army. The sons of G r a h a r i p u’s wife 
H 1 H aud his. other wives got ready. The war- 
riors wore iron armour. As he sot forth, many 
evil portents encountered Graharipn, and 
Pretas, PUdehas, &o., that drink human blood, 
followed his army. His wife wrote in the Ya- 
vana languagef to her sons who dwelt at tbo 
BhAdai^ river— famous in Sorath — to call 
them to the war. GrAharipn advanced with 
his army to the J a m b n m A 1 i river. The Sin- 
dhu Raja, whose kingdom was on the shores 
of the ocean, brought an army and with it 
occupied the south. L A k h A , the Baja of 
Kachh, sent for the joshis and inquired of 
them : they predicted his death in the confiict, 
but he set forth desiring to die in battle and 
attain to Svarga. LfikhA cries * Shame to liim 
whose youthful deeds no ono has witnessed 1 
The days of my life are counted ; how shall I 
know thoir span ? ’ When Mnlaraja saw 
the enemy arrived he prepared his army. 

The Fifth Sarga. 

The Raja of Si lap r as th a, who was with 
MularAja, twanged his bow ; the twelve 
kinds of music begun to sound. M u 1 a r A j a 
and his younger bi*othor Q a ii g A m a h a , Raja 
of Gang Adh ar, w-lth his friend Rovatt- 
mitra RAja, prepared for the fight. With 
MularAja wore B li 1 i 1 a s : there wore many 
Rajas with him, and, regarding GrAharipn’s 
army as weak, tlujy determined to give battle 
at once. There wjis ji MArwAd R:ljaJ in M la- 
raj a" s service, ibllowcdby MarwAdus wearing , 

i Wio H<m of Belli JIiUIkmI tho uricoKtor of tho 

liouHCtt of Jodhpur aud idiir.— iid* iKdl4, vol. 1. p. IH). 
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long locks of liair on their tmsliaven heads. 
The armies discharged arrows at each other ; 
the Daityas, seizing arms in their hands, roared 
like thnnd^r-clouds : of some the spears were 
broken ; some, though covered with and 

bearing shields, were struck with panic and 
tried to hide themselves. Some of the Daityas 
began to offer hallddii to D nr g a. and the other 
deities, of warlike weapons, and to worship them. 
To conquer their enemies, some Daityas began 
to call onMrityu Dev! with incantations. 
Then Mularaj a’s Gujarati wan*iors, who 
were skilful in the use of weapons, began to dis- 
play their experfeness exceedingly. A river of the 
blood of warriors flowed; and, -many, abandoning 
life in so great a ihilia, hecamo dwellers in 
Svarga. On the side of II u 1 a r a j a a Raja of 
K a s i d e s a fought well ; 11 A j as from the north 
of A r b u d a wci’o in u 1 a r a j a ’ s annj, their 
warriors were very valiant ; therefore his army 
bring drawn up in the form of ehaJcrainjulm ^ 
and (jCmKldvynhi-^ the A bn people fought with 
the enemy on the banks of the Jam bum silt 
separate from these ordera of battle. Tlio Abu 
Raj a took a banner of victory: ho was looked 
up to by the Raja of S rt m fi 1 a f :~he of the 
Pmnuii’a race slow many warriors. Grsihas^ 
r i 2 > n had with him a lakh of lllochhas. llaiiy 
of his army were cut to pieces : they began to 
assume the forms of all the classes of Bhutas- 


Mular&j a struck Graharipu fromhis ele- 
phant and made him prisoner. Then did great 
rage seize L a k h a, and he rushed upon M n la - 
raja: at length he offered to ^ pay him a 
ransom of elephants and horses for the rele^e 
of Graharipn; but Mularaja said a cow- 
killer snch as Graharipu was not to be re- 
leased. Mularaja and L H k h a then fought 
with arrows, till at last Mular&ja struck 
L a k h a with a spe^’ and slew him. { Treading 
down the JhAdeja Raja, Mularaja set his foot 
on his throat. 

The mother of Lakha, beholding the body of 
her son, his long moustache 'stirred by the 
wind, heaped curses on his destroyer : — ‘•By the 
spider-poison (}uta) § may his'race perish !’ 

At that time a number of men of S orat h , 
dressed as women, * taking .. Q r4rh a r i p u ’ s 
children with them,' went to Mitlaraja and 
began to beg of him saying, “ Oar husband has 
made ns this present.” Then they were re- 
leased, and h*om that day the people of Ka c Ii h 
wear a scarf like a sarlii for tjie flime of Mula- 
rrija, aud the Soi*ath people too retained a 
distiuctivo mark. 

With great delight Mularij a went to tho 
iufha at P r a b h u s a with Brahmans. He wor- 
filiippod the Ihjya at S o m a n-^ t h a , and then , 
returned home with a liundredriand eight ele- 
phants andliis army. — {Tcrho'cotiHmkcd.) 


ON Db^^ORINSER’S BHAGAVAD GItA and OntelSTIAN WRITINGS. 
BY J. MUIK, D.C.L., EBINBUKGil. 


L 

In the Lillian Anilquary, vol. II. pp. 283-206 
(October 18^3)^ is a paper on tho 'Tnices of 
Christian Writings and Ideas in the Jjliayaiwl 
GUtlj tKiiudaicd from tho appendix to I>r. 
Lorinscr’s German version of that work. 
tho question whether the ideas and ddctrhles ^ 
of the Indian poem are dcriml Imni, or have 
been influenced by, tho New or ihc.Dld TesCu- 
ment, is dno of great inlei^st and " 

in refcroijcc to ilic science of religions, I give 
below a iTansIathni of tlio latter jrirt of au.attiria- i 
by Professor Windiseh of, Heidelberg on Dr. ; 
Lorixiseris book, which appeared the Zr/fe- 
« See ijwi. AnU vol. 1. p. note, 
f BhilmAla— hifiktributary. 

J LAkhft is also &iid to liavo boon sloiii by at 

A t k o t . OtUrr aet^uuis say ko was slain by Bna Solahki, 
Molar&ja’s undo ; and oxw siatoa that Dlwim Wughola 


ramcim CadrdlhUtf for l5th October 1870, 
followed by 8omo^max*ks with .'which Professor 
Weber and l^r, Bbh'tlingk have fitvotired mo on 
the subject of the depeudenoo or independence 
:!of Indiiwi writei*i>.,oii Clirisliau or other forcigii' 
sottiHjes for any of thoii* idcra's. Professor Win- 
(iisch says ; — 

. w 0 haM) not as yet spoken of the object 
:whicli the book before ns lias properly in view. 
This is nothing less than to show tliat all tho 
iioUer thoughts in tho Dhayamd Qitd are 
derived tioiu Christianity, or . from the ‘ prim- 
ficval I’evolatipn/ It is ihqmssible here to exa- 
mno mina tely Dr. Dorinsor’s prodess of proof, 

took tlio clothes from LAklia's body (ufter he was slaiu by 
8iyoji), auAgoing Vuttan vith them sius^ 'he had slaiu 
Xiukh^ aiiu roci'jYod from Mulardja iJi rewariWiVAv Therdd 
apSt’ ^evoaty vfllttgys, iu S. l:H)l « A.i).114i, — ^nearly 5i00 
years after acoc^iou. 

’ S'That is, *,by leprosy,* 
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Dr. Lorinaer’s book, for an, indicaiion of* bis 
views regarding ifc. He refers me to a brief 
mention of tbe work in q^uestion in a note 
to an article republished in Ms Indische Sireifen^ 
voi, n, p. 288, where he speaks of Dr. Lorinser’s 
remarkable endeavoTir to point out in the Bka^ 
gavad Gita coincidences with and references to. 
^Anhldnge U7id Besieirungen) the ]Srew Testa- 
ment, and states that although he regards this 
attempt of Dr, Lorinser’s to be overdone, he-is 
not in principle opposed to the idea which that 
writer maintains, hut regards it as fully entitled 
to a feir consideration, as the date of the 
gavad CKid is not at till settled, and therefore 
presents no obstacle to the assumption of Chris- 
tian influences, if these can be otherwise proved. 
He adds that he regards Wilson’s theory that 
the hhahti of the later Hindu sects is essentially 
a Christian doctrine, as according well with all 
that we know already ahont the ^vetadvtpa, 
the Krishi^ajanm^shtami, £c. A.s re- 
gards the &ge of the Mahdbhdrata, Prof. Weber 
thinks that it should he borne in mind that in 
the very passages which treat of thg, war be- 
tween the K a ura V as and P4ndavas, and 
which therefore appear to he the oldest parts of 
that vast 4pic collection, not only direct men- 
tinn made of the Tav anas, ^akas, Pa^- 
lavas, and the wars with them (see Prof. 
Wilson’s Aoademical Prelections on Indian Idte- 
ratwre^'p, 178), but further that the Tava- 
n ddhipaBhagadatta appears there as an 
old Mend of the &ther of Tudhishthira 
(see Indische Siudiefij V, 152), He concludes 
ihat all these passages must be posterior to 
Alexander the^ Great, and still continues to 
regard his calculation that this most original 
part of the poem written between the time 
of Alexander and* that df Dio Chrysostom (see 
Ac.^Prel: p. 176) the most probable, 

I am not aware in which, if in any, of his 
writings Professor Wilson may have expressed 
the opinion that the Indian tenet ot hhahti is 
essentialliy Christian. I find no express state- 
ment to this effect in his Shetch of the Beligious 
Sects of the Hindm, though he there says that 
“ the doctrine of the efficacy of hhahti seems? to 
have been an important innovation upon the 
primitive system of the Hindu religion.” 

On the same general subject Dr. Bohtlingk 
has favoured me with the following expression 
of his opinion. He writes “ Neither in the 


Ifahdhhdrata nor in later writers have I found 
any utterances of moral or religious import 
which could with any probability be referred 
back to any foreign source. In this department 
the Indians have themselves reflected so much, 
and presented their thoughts in such elegant 
forms, that with their riches they might easily 
supply the rest of the world. The ethics and 
the religion of different peoples are not so 
different from one another that here and there 
coincidences should not be expected to be found 
between them. The line of the Kaiha TPpa^ 
nisliad^ — sasyam ira mariyah jgacliyate sasyam 
ivdjdyate yunah’^ (like com a mortal ripens, like 
com he is produced again) sounds as if from the 
New Testament, but is not therefore borrowed,” 

I should be glad to find that this subject 
attracted the attention of any correspondents 
whose previous studies have qualified them to 
discuss and elucidate it, 

Edinburgh^ November hih^ 1874. 

n. 

Dr. Lorinser considers that many of the ideas 
and expressions of the Bhagavad Giid are de- 
rived from Christianity. 

There is, no doubt, a general resemblance 
between.the manner in which Krishna asserts 
his own diviue nature, enjoins devotion to his 
person, and sets forth the blessings* which will 
result to his votaries from such worship, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, the strain in 
which the founder of Christianity is represented 
in the Gospels, and especially in the fourth, as 
speaking of himself and his claims, and the 
redemption which will follow on their faithful 
recognition. At the same time, the Bhagavad 
Gita contains much that is exclusively TndmTi 
in its character, and which finds no counter- 
part in the New Testament doctrine. A few of 
the texts in the Indian poem also present a 
resemblance more or less close to some in the 
Bible. Perhaps the most striking is the deda-^ 
ration of the Bhagavad Giid^ ix. 29, They who 
devoutly worship me are in me, and I in ikem,” 
as compared with John vi. 5G, Ho that cateth 
my flesh and drinketh my blood dwcllcth in me^ 
and I in him.” But it will bo observed that the 
condition of oneness with the speaker is different 
in each case ; and that it is t|iat oneness with him 
only that is common to the two texts. (See, how- 
ever, John xvii. 21-23, 'V^hcrc thesamo reference 
to the condition of the oneness is not found.) 
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since it is based tipon a large number of parti- 
cular passages. According to tbe judgment of 
the author of' this notice, however, the proof 
hyi.ci 3 iot yet been adduced that in the Bliagoivad 
GUd we have a piece of Christianity translated 
into the form of Indian conceptions. 

“ To refer to at least, some general points of 
view, Dr. Loiinser’s failure to make use of 
T-ndmrt commentaries has had, first of all, for 
its result, that he could not always apprehend the 
Indian thoughts in an Indian spirit. Secondly, 
Dr. Lorinssr has paid no attention to the proper 
Yoga literature, and in particular to Patan- 
j a i i ’ s Sdtras with their commentaries : for an 
inquiry should first have been instituted into the 
relation in which the philosophical doctrines 
contained in the Bhag avail GUd stand to this 
principal work of the Yoga philosophy. Con- 
sidering its poetical character, the HoffavdaisJtr^ 
thardnidijanu might also present many important 
points of comparison. The immediate introduc- 
tion of the Bible into the explanation of the 
Bh igavid Gita is, therefore, at least premat iire. 
Besi:les, the particular Biblical passages them- 
selves are with too great confidence designated 
by Dr^ Lorinser as the sources of the Indian 
thought or expression. It cannot be denied that 
he has actually adduced some surprising parallel 
passages ; but the most of the texts which ho 
has cited can at the utmost claim our consi- 
deration only after it has been proved iu 
ariot her vray that the Blicnjavad Gi{d and the 
Bille ^lartd in a near relation to each ether, 
if the author should think to rely upon the 
multitude of the passages which he has quoted, 
it should bo recollected that a hundred uncertain 
references prove no more than a single oiic of 
the same character.* Has Dr. Loiinscr noticed 
that the comparison of the human soul with a 
team of horses (adduced by him in p. 60, note 
*59) from the Kaiftcc^ Vjganishad, cori'csponds 
with reinatkablc exactness to the bcnuiiful myth 
in Plato’s Blucdra-a ? This might bo rogftrded 
as ono of the most interesting examples of ac- 
cidental correspondence. For the rest, it is 
iiiuck to be questioned whether Vvot'viHmr Weber, 
to whom the author repeatedly si[i]){‘uls, shares 
his of>aviction, For Professor Weber sassmnp- 
tkm that Christian ttacliers and doctrines ar- 


rived at an early period in India, and that in 
particular the worship of K r is hn a, and the 
legends relative to liim, were formed under the 
influence of Christianity, is very widely different 
from Dr. Lorinser’s conviction, according to 
which the composer of the Bliagavad Gita must 
have learnt at least the Ncto Tesixment directly 
by heart. This is <:he conclusion at w^hich every 
one would arrive who believingly reads the lists 
put together in the Appendixf of — ^i. passages 
which vary in expression but a^ree in sense 
(60 in number) ; ii. passages in which a char- 
acteristic expression of the Testament occurs 

in a different sense (23) ; iii. passages in which 
sense and e.xpression correspond (16). Even 
the ideas of the Chnrcli Fathoi‘s are supposed 
not to have been unknown to the poet (see, e. g. 
p. 82, note 66; p. 179, note 6; p. 207, note 
27, &c. X So much the more surprising is it, 
therefore, when Dr. Lorinser himself (p. 211, 
note 54) finds it necessary to to the sharp 
contrast in which Christianity and the Indian 
conceptions stand to each other in regard to 
the doctrine of the human soul, and when 
he further (p. 117, note 1 §) cannot avoid 
ascribing to the poet an acquaintance, though 
a very defective 'acquaintance, with Christi- 
anity. It is impossible to combine Dr. Lorin- 
scr’s ideas into one general pictu]*c. Finally, 
as regards the thoughts in which Dr. Lorinser 
perceives traces of tlio ‘primxcval revelation’ 
or ^primaeval tradition’ (sco, c. g, pp, 45, 122, 
231, 250), he should first have investigated 
whether they can be pointed out iu tlie Vedn, 
Had he done this, he would probably liave 
discovered that the contrary is the case. 

“The book before ns plainly shows how 
much the text and ilio explanation of the Bhti - 
gavwl GUd stand in need of a thorough .^'vi- 
sion on the part of scholars who arc familiar 
wifl) this branch of study. Tho view of which 
Dr. Lorinser is a representative must l>e sub- 
jected to a closer examination tlxan was here 
i>raclicablc.” 

Ill the preceding notico roibroiK^o is made to 
tho opinions of JVof. We]>er on tlio iniiuenec 
exercised by Christianily upon Indian religious 
ideas : I am indebted to Prof. Weber,* with 
whoml’liavo communicated on the subject of 


• aa^Qfrtion r^qair^H qiiwllHiaiHui,— Ha, 
t ALtiit. 1 1. !>. Wbuiisoli fiuld 

ft oa nto wn toe Kn. 




1 


X hvl, Anl, u. H. p, 

§jOu&f.i»d. AttU vol. 11. p, 2Ul. 
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In. the^ Eigveda some passages occur which 
in part conyey the same or a s imilar idea. 
Thus in ii. 11, 12, it is said ; tve Indra apy 
ahMma viprdh, “ 0 Indra, we sages have been 
in thee ; and in z. 142. 1, Ay am Ague jaritd 
tve ahliud api saliasah suno nahy anyctd asiy 
dpyam, Tliis worshipper, O Agni, hath been 
in thee : O son of strength, he has no other 
kinship and in viii. 47. 8, YusJme devdh api 
smasi yudJiyantali iva varmasu, ‘'^We, 0 gods, 
are in yon as if fighting in coats of mail. Prof. 
!Roth assigns to the words api sw.asi in the last 
passage the sense of ** being in any thing,*’ 
being closely connected with. To the similar 
phrases apy ahhdma and ahhud api in the other 
two texts he ascribes^ the sen^e of “having a 
share in,’ which is. ne doubt, the meaning in 
some passages where the oompound verb occurs. 
In any case close connection is intended. And 
in viii. 81. 32, the worshipper says to Indra, 
ivam asmdkam iava smasi-, thou art ours, and 
we thine.” 

The following are some instances in which I 
think Dr. Lorinser’s renderings are erroneons: — 

Ind. Aid. vol. II. p. 288: “He is far JErom 
darkness” (viii. 9). 

- p. Light of lights, &r from darkness 

is his name” (xiii. 17). 

“ God is hghfc, and in him is no darkness at all” 
(I John i. 5). 

The words here translated “ far from darkness” 
{tamasak parasidi) wonld be better rendered by 
“ beyond the darkness.” They are not peculiar 
to this passage, but occur also in the Munda 
Upaniehadjiu 2. 6, and MahdSlidraia, v. 1712, 
The words iamasas pari^ meaning ** above, or 
beyond, the darkness,” occur also in Rigveda 
i. 50. 10 : ” Gazing towards the upper light 
beyond the darkness, we have ascended td the 
highest lumioary, Sfirya, a god among the 
gods.” In the line of the BJiagavad Giid^ the 
words tamasah parastdt are immediately pre- 
ceded by dditya-vdrnam^^^' **the sun^loured,” 
** beyond the darkness.* ’ The Indian writer had 
thus no need to borrow this epithet from the 
]^le. B may be remarked, besides, that the 
Terse vin. 9 omitahm many other epithets of 
Ens^ia as supreme deity. 

p. 291 : “ But if I were not oonstuitly en- 
gaged in worh, unwearied • , . tfae^ worlds 

wonld perish if I did md my mri” 
23,24). 


‘'My Father worketh hitherto, and I work” 
{JohnY. 17). 

This is quoted as one of the “ passages which 
contain a characteristic expression- of the New 
Testament with a different application but 
the author translates it the application seems 
to be nearly the same, as he renders the words 
ut^eynr tme loMh^ “ these. - worlds would 
perish,” or “ would sink” (versdnhen) \ whereas 
the whole context (w. 21ff-) points to the in- 
fluence exercised by the example of an eminent 
man on the people around him, and leads to 
the conclusion that the words should be render- 
ed- “these men would be discouraged,” or led 
into error, if I did not perform good works as 
an example for their imitation. In RS.manuja’s 
commentary the words are paraphrased sarve 
sislitalokdhy &o. : “ all good people.’* The senti- 
ment expressed in v. 21 is also to be found ‘in 
Sdmdyana ii. 109. 9 (Bombay ed.). 

p. 291 : “ I who am the highest way** (vii. 18) . 

“ I am the way . . . Ko man cometh unto the 
Father but by me.” (John xiv, 6.) 

“I am the way” (John xiv. 6), I am the first 
and the last” (Eev. i. 17). 

p. 292 : “ Dead in me!* (x. 9). 

" Ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ 
in God” (Gol iii. 3). 

The phrase here rendered “ dead in me” ie 
mad^gatg-prdndh. It is explained by B^mfinuja 
as mad-gaia-jwitdh | maydvind dtma-dlidranam 
alahhamdndh iiy ariJiah 1 “ Having your life 

. gone to me. The sense is, not obtaining a sup- 
port for your soul or self without me.” The 
participle gaia^ followed by prdnu {ffata-prdna) 
undoubtedly -means “dead,” one whose 
breath is gone, just as gaidm (^.e. gata-irasu) does. 
But with a word preceding it gata means ** gone' 
to ; ” thus hrid-gata means “ gone to, or abi^g 
in, the heart.” The compound before us there- 
fore signifies “ whose breath rests in, or depends 
on, me.” Itisprecededhy “having 

your hearts in me.” Lorinser quotes Mr. Cock • 
bum Thomson as supporting thh sense he gives, 
but it is not ^opted by Schlegel or Bumouf, 

p. 293 : “lam the way, beginning, and end” 

‘ ix. 18 ; (the German of the two last words should 
be rendered ** origin and dissolution).” 

The word here translated “ way’^ is in hpth 
passages jrnh*. This I regard as incorrect. Gati 
means ** gorug,” and so, no doubt, stands for 
{ «path,” but here, as m many other passages 
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of the Indian “writings, it certainly signifies “the 
place reached by going,” “resort,” “refdge.” 
Bdmaniija explains gati in the second passage 
thus ; gati — AiJBr(i^lohz--prahhriti prdpyastM^ 
nam^ Ce, **the abode which is to be attained in 
(or By) the heaven of Indra.” 

It is ferther to be observed that whilst J^ns 
designates himself as “the “way, the truth, and 
the life,” Krishna, in one of the verses referred 
to, cqlls himself only the “ unequalled abode or 
resort and in the other “the resort, the sus- 
tainer, the lord, the witness, the abod^ the 
refuge, the fidend, the source, the dissolution, the 
stay, the receptacle, the undecaymg seed so 
that, in any <^se, the resemblance wouldB© but 
partial, while sotne of the ideas in the Bhagdvad 
Gitd are foreign to the New Testament. Most 
of the verses cited from that poem by Dr. Lo- 
rinser as parallel to texts in the Bible appear to 
me either to exhibit no ve:^ close resemblance 
to the latter, or tqbe such as might naturally 
have occurred to the Indian writer, and to offer 
therefore only an accidental similarity. Dr. 
LorinSer considers (see the note in Ind. Ant. ^vol. 
n. p, 286, and in p. 56 of the German original) 
that two Sanskrit words denoting faithful and 
reverential religious devotion (sraddhd and 
hhaliti)i which often occur in the Bhagavad 
QUdy do not convey original Indian conceptions, 
but borrowed from Christianity; This may 


or may not be true of Vuthti ; but sraddhd 
(together with its .cognates, participial and 
verbal) is found even in the hymns of the 
Bigveda in the sense of belief in the exist- 
ence and action of a Deity^ at least, if not also 
of devotion to his service. In pp. 103 ff. of the 
fifth volume of my Original Sanshrii Texts a 
number of passages are cited and trtoslated 
in which the word occurs, together with a great 
variety of other expressions, in which the wor- 
shipper’s trust in and affectionate regard for 
the god Indra are indicated. He is called a 
friend and brother ; his friendship and guidance 
are said to b6 sweet ; he is spoken of as a fether, 
and the most fetherly of fathers, and as being 
both a father and a mother ; he is the helper of 
the poor, and has a love for mortals. In other 
texts adduced in the same volume from those 
andeut compositions, there, may be found (inter- 
mingled no doubt with many ideas of a. dif- 
ferent and much less elevated character) the 
most lofty conceptions of the power, omni- 
science, wad righteousness of the same god, or of 
other deities, — conceptions whichj I apprehend^ 
are quite sufficient to show that, however the 
question regarding the introduction of Christian 
doctrines and sentiments into Indian writers in 
later times may be determined, the people of 
Hindustan were not deficient an high and de* 
vout religious sentiment from the earliest ages.*** 


Db. BtoLER 03T THE CELEBBATED BHAEpAB OF SANSKRIT MSS. AT 

JESSALMIR. 

Trixfii^^oidfronv fhe TtoffistiiCtions of the Berlin Acadenvyj iSe/rch 1874 , 


BY SHAHKAB pAJ^UBAITG 
Prof. WcTdot presented a short letter from 
Prof. Q. Buhler, dated Bikanir, i4th Pebmary, 
on the snlgeot of the collection of MSS. in the 
Temple-library in Jessalmir. t 
, InJessalmir, which was fonnded abont the 
of the twelfth <»nttu 7 , after the destruc- 
tion of L o d o r V a , the old capital of the Bhafc- 
^ RSjpdts, there is a large colony of Jains. 
According to tradition the fore&thers of these 
people came from 1/ o d b r v a along with the 
Bajpftta;, and from thence bronght with them 
to Jessalmir a most holy image of Paras - 
n & t h {P&riwniiJia). For this image a temple 
was bnilt in thb^ fifteenth century xmder the pon- 

• of this* article ia a reprini from pafiree t— vu of 

the to the author^a 

men^/reelif translated Indian IFriters (ptmph. 


H.A, DEPUTY OOLLEOTOH^ SURAT, 
tificate ofJLinaBhadrasfiri, to which were 
gradually added six other temples dedicated to 
different Tirthahkaras. Through this temple 
md the wealth of the Jain community, which 
has spread its torade and banking business oyer 
the whole of Bajputana, Malva, and Central 
Jessalmir has obtained a high fame as 
one of the principal seats of the Jain feith. 
Espoci&lly, however, is the renown of the Bhan- 
4Sr or Library everywhere celebrated, which, 
according to the statements of the Gujaratis, 
surpasses all siTnilfl.r Bhandars in the world. It 
was therefore one of the chief objects of my 
journey to obtain admittance to this Bh^ndar, 

1874.).*— Eo. 

t See Dt. BOHeris letter of tbe 20tb Jauuary in the 
Indian Antiqwrys toL III. p. 8S> (Mwh 1874).— Eo. 
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audio make its contents accessible to science. | dra-Haripala, the Ohahra^unihdvya by 
After some trouble I succeeded in solving tke j BliattaLaksbniidbara. Among these 
mystery, and it turns out that the magnitude of the Vikramdhkachariicb is of the greatest im- 


the BhanAir has been very much exaggerated, 
but its contents are nevertheless of great value. 
According to an old Kst, which was prepared 
about 90 years ago by a Yati, the JBrUiajjndna* 
Jcosa contained then 422 different works. It 
is clear, however, from what I observed, that 
the list is made with great carelessness, and 
the number of books which existed at that time 
amounted to from 450 to 460. These MSS. are 
mostly written on palmyra leaves, and go back 
to a very ancient date. At present there is only 
a remnant of what was at one time a splendid 
collection. The Bhandar still contains about 
40 ^otlm or bundles of well-preserved palmyra 
MSS., a very great mass of loose and broken 
palmyra leaves, four or five small boxes full of 
paper MSS., and a few dozen bxmdles of paper 
leaves tom and disordered. The completely 
preserved palmyra MSS. which are all writtm 
with a pen, not with a stylus, contain very few 
Jain works. Of these there are only a Dhar* 
motiaravrittiyOi KamalcxMataria^ 2, Pratyekaltido 
dhackarita, a VisesMvaAyakaf and a few frag- 
ments of Sfiferas, as well as a great part of 
Hemachandra ’s grammar {Adhy. i — v.), 
and a commentaiy on the Anehdrihmakgrahi^ 
which, like the commentaries on almost aU the 
works of Hemachandra, is composed by 
the author himself. The title of the latter 
work is Anelidrikahairamrakaumudu Its discov- 
ery is so far important as the genuineness of 
the hitherto doubted, is thereby 

placed beyond question. 

The remaining palmyra MSS. contain Brah- 
maniffiil books belonging to the Kdmja^^ Alan- 
hdra-, Nydya-, and Chhavdas-idstras. Of tie 
great Kdvyas there are the Baghuvaitda as well 
as the NaiahadMya^ the latter of which has also 
an old and very rare by Yidyadhafra. 
(Conf* also Catalogm of Sanskrit MSS, from 
Gujardfy No, II, p. 90, No. 124.) Then there 
is also Sk Bhaffikdvya with the ofJaya- 
maiigala.* 

Besides wo found the following larger new 
works : the Vikramdnkacliarita by B i 1 h a n a 
orTilhana, the Oaudavadhasdra by U p e n - 


portance. It is a histoiical work, that gives 
the history of Somesvara I, sumamed 
Ah a V am a 11a, SomesvaraH. or Bhu- 
vanaikamalla,t and ofVikramadit- 
vadeva, smnamedTribhuvan snna 1 la.J 
All the three are well known to have reigned in 
the 11th century atKalyanakatakain the 
Dekhan, and to have belonged to the family of 
the Ohalukyas, commonly known as S o - 
lankis, Bilhana also relates his own 
history at pretty considerable length, and says 
that Vikr amadity a de va made him his 
Vidyapati. He wrote the work, as it appears, 
in his old age, but stiH under the reign of 
V ikramaditya, and consequently gives 
only a part of the histoiy of that prince. The 
Work is divided into 18 aargas, and contains 
2545 ilokas, Bilhana has taken the Raghu- 
mima for his model, and changes Hs metre in 
almost every He says that he writes in 

the Vaidarbba style, but he uses very high Ian-- 
guage. BEs hyperboles greatly mar the effect 
of his poetry. Nevertheless there are some pas- 
sages that are really poetic and correspond to 
our tastes. Besides accounts ofVikrama^a 
many warlike expeditions, already known to 
ns through many inscriptions, there are many 
other notices that are highly interesting. Thus 
we Icam that Somesvara IL was the elder 
bi-otherofVikrama,and was dethroned by 
the latter. Bilhana describes Somesvara 
as a madm an , who bore a deadly hatred to- 
wards his more talented brother, and who, after 
his flight from Kalyana, sought to destroy 
him. It was with difficulty, and only at the 
express com man d of the family god 6iva, that 
Yikrama resolved to fight against his bro- 
ther. In the battle he was victorious, and he 
took S omesvara prtsondr. Another inter- 
esting passage is the description of a 8myan%^ 
varOf which was held by the daughter of the 
Karah&tapati, and in which she chose 
Yikrama as her consort, Bilhanai, while 
describing his own history, regrets that he should 
not have been able to visit BhojaofDh4r4, 
The liberality of Bhoja tod Munja & 


• Ib this to of its author f It *18 to be oheem 
test many of the comiueiitatore of the :Baghuvam.^a quo 
to coamittitary uuder to mxm oi J^ytmoAgald, and i 


J aid. pp. 168 ; toL II. p. 2&7 A— Ed. 
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praised. Wliile I refer toBlioja, it may be 1 
mentioned that we have receiTed from a Brab- 
man a Karana of B li o j a wMcli is dated in tlie 
Saka year 964 (a.d.. 1012), as also tbat tbe Jes- 
salinir Bbandar contains a fi’agment of a ro- 
mance by the gi*eat P r a m a r a j^u-ace, entitled 
Sring dr a raa }ija rikaihdnalca. 

As the Vihramdiika^haTlta appeared to be so 
very important, I resolved to copy it myself ; and 
this undertaking, as well as a Ml revision of it, 
was finished in seven days, through the friend- 
ly assistance of Dr. Jacobi^ my companion.* 
The MS. is excellent, corrected througbont, and 
annotated. It bears no date, but according to 
a subscription it was purchased in Samvat 1343 
■through Khetmall and Jethsingh. 

The Gaudavadliasdra is a Prakrit poem of 
considerable extent ; it celebrates a king Yaso- 
V a r m a n . The MS. contains also a com- 
mentary and a Sanskrit Chhdyd, The work is 
not divided into sargas, but into hulalccLs. 

The Chahrapdnikdvyay which celebrates Vish- 
nu, is not of great length, and probably dates 
from the llijh century. 

The BMndar further contains four ndtakas, 
viz. the PrahodJi^cJuiiid/rodayaf the Mudrdrdk^ 
shasa, theFen&ainA^ra,andtheA?tar^Aar4jfAat?a, 
the last of which is famished with a commentary. 
The prose works are representedbySuban- 
d h n ’ s Vdsmadattd. 

The Ayxhkdra is represented by very im- 
portant works. Of works that‘ are already 
known there is Bandings Kdvyddarka in a 
copy dated Safivat 1161 (a.d. 1105)i There is 
also the Kdvyaprakdsa ofMammata, with a 
commentary by Somes vara which I believe 
is new. Besides there ie the JJdbhaidlahkdra^ 
the Alahkdrasdsira ofVamanacharya and 


: on a portion of the Eudratulahkdi^^ as flso 
tm ■AJahMyad>rq:ana (134 ilokas) in Pinkplt. 
The first; three authors are cited by M a m m a ^ a . 
A MS. of the Udbhatdlahkdra is dated Samvat 
1160 (a.d. 1104), the oldest MS. of the collec- 
tion. Por CJtliandahi there is, besides H e m a - 
Chandra’s CTJhi nddnitsdsana^ Jayadeva’s 
long-sought work with a iikd by Sarshata, The 
Hydya-^orks are numerous and mostly new. A 
complete copy of the Kcmdali is interesting. 
The Saukhya philosophy is represented by the 
Aniniddhahlidiliya^ the Sajptatif and the Tati i- 
haumndi. 

Among the paper MSS. is a very beautifal 
collection of the Jaina Sutras from the 
16th century. It coutaihs little -that is new, at 
least to me. 

The chief value of the Library lies in the 
palmyra MSS., the neatness and the high 
antiquity of which make it most desirable that 
all the known works should be accurately 
collated through Pandits. All these MSS., 
with the exception of the Baghuvdihsat belong 
to the 12th and 13th centuries. 

Prom Bikanirf I have brought with me an 
almost complete Ndiyaidstra ofBharata, the 
Seiiiiandlia^ the complete commentary on the 
&itapatha Brdhnanay the Prdtisdkhya of the 
Atharvaveday together with a kindred Paneha- 
patalikd and about a dozen other novelties. 1 
have besides made a very considerable purchase 
of Jaina MSS. Bhatnirhas given very little- 
The beautiM palmyra MSS. which Cunning- 
ham mentions were absolutely untraceable. Por 
chess I have found a new work, the wana- 
soTldsa of the Chululya prince Somadeva, 
which describesj allpthe pleasures of Indian 
} princes, and chess among theih. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


SNAKS.WORSHIP. 

At this place, a large village in the part of 
lOlthifiiwM under Dhandhuka, is a th£mak of 
Charm&lia,alocalnamefortbeNt!^a. It -was* 
not hereVheuP encamped at this vihcLge last year. 
I am told the history of it is as follows 
A woman in the neighbouring village of Alau 
mortally woimdeil a cobra, and then, for fear of 

* rifle vol. ni. p|>. 89* 90. 

, f Aaded darhiff correction of the press from a more 
recoct ietber* AHaluibad, 2$yx March. 


theDh&ndhalKdthisfwhoaretho worship- 
pers in particular of the cobra, the other branches 
preferring the San), got him conveyed on a cot to 
a field outside El h a s , where he was found by the 
people in a dying state, but with hopes of re- 
viving him they carried hiip to the place where 
the shrine bow is, and spread sand for him, and 
put a canopy over him to shield him trom the sun. 

i To obviously belongs tlio fragtuoui in Cbaiii*’ 
bers. See my Catalogue of Sunskrit MSS. of the Royal 
Bibiioth. here, pp. 172-173 j tha chapter on chess is wantuajf 
there.— Weber. 
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But in two days he died. Then they bethought 
themselves of worshipping him. '^But others ob- 
jected that tmless he rose from the dead he 
could not be held to be a god to be worshipped. 
So they waited and were duly rewarded. For, 
they tell, me, from a hole hard by came forth a 
fine ndga exactly like the deceased, and when it 
was said he moat have a consort, two ndgans 
followed him out in succession. 'Kien they began 
to collect money to binld the present shrine, 
which is still unfinished, not having a roof over 
it. It resembles a wide squat chimney, and con- 
tains, besides a live cobra wrapped in. a blue clotk, 
a red-daubed stone said to resemble the hood of a 
cobra, which appears to be the actual object of 
worship, and a small pan for fire. inner 

shrine is being encircled by four stone walls which 
are at present only breast-high. On -its- south- 
west corner was lying an earthen representation 
of the hood, coloured red, and much more like 
the original than the’ stone in the inner shrine. 
This shrine, though new, appears to be of great 
virtue, to judge from the number of strings which 
are hung on a horixontsd rod above it, being— like 
a largo heap of cocoanuts in one comer — ^the votive 
offerings of persons who, have been cured of some 
pain, not necessarily snake-bite, on vowing to visit 
the shrine, and tying one of these strings round 
the place affected in token thereof. 

0. E. G. OniLwroia). 
Campy Khasy 31^ January 1875- 


KiLirASA AKB SeI HAESHA. 

In my article on SAlidAaa, ^rtHarsha, 
and Ohand { Jwd. AnL voL III, p. 81), I referred 
to a verse quoted by Sri HarshafromKAli- 
d A s a , and inferred from it the chronological 
priority of the latter to the former. With regard 
to this, Mr, B. NAiAyana lyangdr, writing ftt>m 
ShimogA, has been kind enottgh to draw my atten- 
tion, in a private letter, to the circumstance 
mentioned by Pan<^t Jtsvar Chandra Tidyfis&gar, in 
his Sanskrit Language and Literatwre, that the 
following lines, which oocnr in the Kvmdra Bamh* 
hava of Kdliddsa, also occur in the Siva Furdna:^ 

II Knmdray U, 51. 

inilft S«^^?raFfSrai^ II KumOra, n.2S. 

a KumOra, II. 55. 
Mr. NArAyana lyangAr states that these lines occur 
in the 14th chapter of the UttaraKhan^ of the 
Sira Pnrdna* 


I have not seen Pandit VidyAsAgar’s Biseoursey 
which is in Bengali. But Mr. NArdyana lyangar 
has kindly sent me a translation of the Pandit' s re- 
marks on these coincidences. He appears to hold 
that the Siva Purdna probably borrowed these 
lines from KAlid^sa, and not vice versd. He bases 
this opinion principally on the style of the lines, 
as compared with other parts of the Purdn^ Ha 
adds also : ** I conceive that a considerable portion 
of what are known by the name of Pvurdnas are 
not old {prd'CMna). Unless, therefore,^ implicit con- 
fidence can be placed on the Purdnas, it is difficult 
to believe that the Siva Purdna is older than, Vi- 
kramAditya’sf time.*' And he proceeds to point 
out further that stanza 89 of the fourth canto of the 
Kiimdra Samhhava also occurs in the Yogavdsish^ 
tha. 

How in the discussion of the questions to which 
these coincidences give rise, it would-be of im- 
portance to know the context in which the lines 
quoted occur- in the Siva Purdna. Especially is it 
so with regard to the last two lines ; for in each of 
them we have only one half of a stanza^ and what 
the other is in the Siva Pv/rdna does not appear. 
Beit having obtained a copy of this Siva Purdna, I 
am in a position to point to another circumstance 
of moment in the inquiry. Hot one of the lines 
above quoted is to be found in this copy, — ^which 
belongs to the library of the Bombay Branch of 
the Eoyai Asiatic Society. Unluckily, I have as 
yet.failc-d^to procure ano^er copy. But the absence 
of the lines even in this one is enough to cast 
suspicion oh their genuineness. It will be observed, 
too, from the extracts to‘ be given presently, that 
this copy contains lines con*esponding to some of 
those quoted above, and to the same effect. And 
this affords some guarantee that the other lines 
have not been omitted in this copy by inadvertence 
or the like. 

The last line of the 9th chapter of the Siva 
Purdm, which, if any, ought to contain the lines 
above set out, says J 

and the lOth chapter opens thus ;• — 

II ff ^ ^ ?r??T ^ ^ : 11 

ii mrm : n 

il II 

115^ ^ mr: 

li ^ 

^ ji 


*Siem Hr. B. N. lyang^s letter. Our copies of the 
t Esndit Yidyfisigar saenui from tiu* to that 


Ji&iKiasa fiounsfaed m the time of YikiaiaMitya. 

berarntfoBeJ that ia iUo roUowing liaegaon 
oonoQs correettons have hoes. made. 


March, 1875.3 
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II Jms fiTJifisnt Efiftsnntii 
lic^ffs^ isn f^snra^ll 

11 Sff ^ »rtr f ? II 

It tdU bo observed that lio^ xtnder djscns* 
sion must occur, if anywhere, somewhere, between 
the first and the last of the lines here given. But 
they do not occur there, hor indeed in the whole 
of the section of the Siva Furdna treating of the 
story of the Demon Tfiraka. It will be observed,' 
too, that the last line of those just cited expresses 
identically the' same idea as that cpi^ained in the 
line from Kumdra II. 55. If wre look to other 
pArts of this chapter, we find that while there are 
no lines identical with any in the Kumdra Sam^ 
hhavay there are several expressing similar ideas in 
other words. Thus compare the following 
^iva Furdna. 

II ITfpSrg- : 11 

11^^ 5Pi^ 5^ g ^ sr » 

Kumdra Samhlhava: 

lift EtfniTf*r ^ wsRf “^11 

And these others, where the point is hrdnght out 
in an exactly similar way in both. Elmasaysin 
the ^iva Pwrdna ; — 

II «nrpn^ ft II 

And l^dra replies 
ll^niiT^ 

Now in the Kum&ra Sambhaua, too, EAma says — 

^d then Indra answers : — 

II rn| 

Examples of this description might be multiplied, 
but these are enough for the presexit purpose. 

prnfortnnately I am uxiabte to compare, another 
oopy of the 'Pwrdwa with this one, but it if an 
oldlMS., bearing a date which is tmluckilj nol 
dear, but which, I think, m most pr^ably 
Bamvat 1716, and which, if torrect, wotdd make 
it more than two centuries old. 

The result is that wh^n, in the paper alluded to 
dbove, I spoke of Sri Harsha as quoting the line 

KARd&sa, I 

did not say imything that ne^ yet be withdrawn. 
For it is at least questionable whether that Hue 
does really occur in the genuine text of the ^tva 
Furdna. I may add that as to this line in parti- 
cular, the evidence at present available is stronger 
than that as to the other lines citqd at the begin- 
oing of this paper. 


THE EmerFiirGBB. 

To theUditor of ihe ** Indian Aniiquary*^ 

SiE, — ^In a paper prepared for the London 
International Congress of Orientalists of 1874, 
Professor Hunfalvy pointed, out that “in every 
one of the ten Turanian languages, — ^firom Fin- 
land in the west to Manchuria/ the northern 
portion of the Jjlunese Empire, in the east, — ^the 
ring-finger is known as fhe finger withcnit a •name ; ” 
and the FaU Mali Budget further points out that in 
the Dravidian languages the word for this finger in 
one of similar me^ingj vi^. ' andmikd^ the nameless 
thing, adopted from thfe Bahskrit and derived 
fi^m Uidman/ a name, with the privatise, 
prefixed. Ho tenalje explanation has as yet been \ 
suggested as to the reason for such a term being * 
applied to the ring-finger. 

The following verse on the subject, — one of those 
traditionary verses which, like that which enu- 
merates the names of the “ nine gems” of literature 
who flourished at the court of the .emperor .Vikra- 
nAditya, are known to all but cannot be traced to 
an authentic source, — is current among the Pan- 
dits of this part of the country. 

The little finger is called in Sanskrit * kemieh- 
iliihd* One name in Sanskrit for- tihe finger next 
to the little finger, on either hand'ju^ifierenfely- is 
‘itpajfcante^^HMj’andthe verse in question isalways 
quoted as purporting to furnish the required expla- 
nation as to how the term * andimkd? came to be 
substituted for and preferred to * ujpahanishthikd* 
It is almost needless to point out that the con- 
struction of the verse itself shows that this is not 
the case ; for, the enumerator of the poets did not 
give the name of ^andmikd^ to the ring-finger 
because, after Efiliddsa whose name fell to the 
little finger as being the name of the greatest of 
all poets, there was no poet whose name was 
worthy to be mentioned and to be allotted to the^ 
next finger; but, in consequence of his so being 
unable to allot the name of a poet to the ring- 
finger, the name of * andmikd,^ which had ^reviouslu 
been given to that finger, thereupon became ' a 
term fcssessed of a significant meaning. 

The verse, however, is of interest as showing 
that long ago curiosity was felt by the natives of 
this country as to the explanation of the name of 
“ the finger without a name.” 

To understand the verse, the native method of 
counting on the fingers must be borne !nvnind. 
The ha n ds are held up with the ]>ulms towards 
the fece, and the little finger, usaaily if not always 
of the left hand first, is bent down, then tHe 
next finger, and so on to the thumb, and then with 
the right hand in a simila^way.:-* 


EasihItb Tbixrak VtSLim. 
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^Rlf^RTr ^4^ [1 

^‘TTlien formerly the poets were being enu- 
merated, Kalidasa was made to preside over the 
little finger ; and, because even in the present day 
there is no poet equal to him, the (name of) 
^ andmikd’ became possessed of a significant 
meaning.” 

In Professor . Monier Williams’ Sanskfii Pm- 
iimiary * andmikdi* the ring-finger^ is given as a 
derivative from ‘ ndmaUi a name. Bearing in mind, 
however, the peculiar difficulty, alluded to in the 
extract referred to above, of bending the third 
finger of either hand, I would submit for consi- 
deration the possibility of the etymology being 
rather ‘ ndmaha, fern, ndmikdf^ with the negative 
*■ a’ from ‘ nanit'^ henJ^ like ‘ Udraka^ kdrikd,* from 
* kri ; ^ pdchaka) pdchikd,\ from ^paeh)^ ^ddyaka, 
ddyikd,' from &c. A Yedic word ‘andmin/ 
unhendmg, ia given in the dictionarj 

J. R Rlebt, Bo. C.S. 

Camp Miraj\ 3rd Fel, 1875. 


THE GHEKHlS. 

The Gurkh& is of Tibetan origin, but his pure 
Tatar blood has mingled with that of Blndir 
colonists, who helped to found principalities in 
HepS.! under Rajput chiefs. One of these » was 
Gurkhd, an insignificant State lying west of the 
Trisul-Gauga. In 1765 Prithi Hdrdya^ the then 
ruler of this small territory, began to supply his 
retainers with European firearms, and to drift them 
after the English fashion. Pyithi ^oon proved a 
formidable antagonist to the neighbouring princes 
of Katmandu, Lalit3patan,aiid'BhatgaoD, in Hep&l 
Proper. He ultimately overpowered them, and 
the year 1767 saw him master of the* whole 
country, whose inhabitants received the designa- 
tion of their conquerors. The latter advanced 
rapidly westward, till, twenty-three years later, 
the fall of Almora made them masters of all the 
districts east of tlie RamgaSgi. To use an Oiieh* 
talisra, a rock soon appeared in this river of success, 
the Emperor of China, in his capaknty of defender 
of the Buddhist’ faith, sending seventy thousand 
men'into Kepdl to avenge the plundering of the 
sacred Lama's temples. The Chinese marched up 
to the very gates of Katmandu, and its defenders 
were glad to get rid of their Mongol visitors by 
paying a tribute to Pekin, besides dmgorging 
plunder. Garhwtll, however, still bdonged to the 
beaten Nepalese, and in 1803 the Ddn also acknow- 
ledged their supremacy. The famou? earthquake 
of that year, vulgarly regarded as annduncing the 
Britiish advent in the Tipper Bofib, wm also consi- 
dered as heralding the Gurkh5 conquest, Colonel 


! Bum marching into Sahdranpur only a few days 
before the men of Katmandu occupied Behra. Ac 
first the Gurkhas ruled with a rod of iron, and 
the once fertile Diin seemed likely soon to become 
a wilderness, the inhabitants emigrating, and cul- 
tivation disappearing rapidly. An improvement, 
however, was inaugurated in 1810, which may be 
ascribed to the determined character of the-Gurkha 
governors, who, though personally prone to 
oppression, did not suffer their subordinates to 
molest the people. A band of marauding Sikhs 
had the temerity to set the new government at 
defiance, and, as of old, sacked a village, lifting 
the cattle and enslaving the women. Two hundred 
Nepalese followed in pursuit, and every man, 
woman, and child owning the Sikh name was 
massacred in cold blood, except a few of the hand- 
somest females, whose beauty purchased them 
their life. Slavery flourished throughout the Biln 
till we rescued its people from the Nepalese thral- 
dom. Defaulters in cases where sentence of fine 
had been passed invariably expiated their fault 
in a lifelong bondage, together with their families. 
Parents sold their children, nncles their nephews, 
and elder brothers their younger sisters. The 
number of GarhwMis sold by auction during the 
brief period of Gnrkh^ supremacy has been esti- 
.mated at so high a figure as ^,000, the] prices 
ranging from ten to a hundred and fifty rupees 
a head, while a camel fetched seventy five, and a 
common horse three hundred.— o/ Iwdia, 
Aug, 20, 1874. 


THE TEMPLE AT KANfARAK. 

The Rev. T. Bailey, in the beginning of 1873, 
attended the large festival at Kianarak. It was 
twelve years since he had seen the famous temple 
there, and he was struck mth the changes time 
had made. Many of the figures haver fallen down, 
and the growth in the interstices of the stones is 
much more luxuriant. At the present rate of 
decay, a very few years will sufiSce to obliterate 
much of what has esteemed the gloiy of an- 
cient Hindu art, but which in TeaHiy surpasses in 
indecency anything to be seen probably in any 
other part of the world. About 200 yards, from 
the temple lies the huge stone with the celebrated 
sculptures of the Nava Graha, or nine Brahmatiical 
planets, upon it : these latter also are disfigured, 
^d will soon be obliterated,. by the custom of the 
people smearing vermifion on whatever they deem 
to be sacred. The laiiure of the Government 
either to remove the stone bodily, or to cut off 
the slab with the sculptures upon ft, is distinctly 
ascribed by the natives in all the region to the 
miraculous interposition of the god.— jFWe?w? qjf 
Indiay 10th Dec. 1874. - 
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THE UEA.TJNS. 

The Urauns have hitherto, for the sake of con- 
venience, been classed with the Kolhs, but we find 
that they are not connected with the Kolarian tribes 
who took possession of Chutii 'K^pur ; obey show 
by their language and their own traditions that 
they are cognates of the Dra vidian race, and a 
branch tribe of the Raj maldl hill-people. They are 
the last of those aboriginal tribes who sought 
shelter in the forests of the S^agpur plateau, and 
they have now been on the spot more than 1700 
years. It is evident that during such a period 
many of their original habits have either been lost 
or modified by constant contact with the Muiidas 
and the Aryan conquerors, who have been “ lording 
it*’ over them ever since the confederate govern- 
ment of the Kolhs had to give way to the mou. 
archical constitution - forced upon them by the 
ancestors of the K^gavansis. It is therefore not at 
all surprising to find their language stocked with 


Hindi and Munda words, and to see them celebrate 
the Munda festivals and esecute the dances and 
many of the songs of the latter. Tliey are some-' 
what inferior in physique to the Mundas, but their 
limbs are more pliable and enduring and full of 
vigour. An Urann thinks it quite natural to dance 
the whole night on the Akkra (dancing-place) and 
to go to his work at once on leaving it in the 
morning. They are of an exceedingly cheerful 
disposition and as truthful as the Kolhs. There is 
only one drawback to this amiable picture of the 
Urauns, and that Is their insatiable thirst. Drunk- 
enness is the national vice of the tribe. Every- 
body drinks, and formerly it was hot at all an 
uncommon thing to find a whole village completely 
drunk ; now-a-days they repair iu‘ groups of two 
or three to the grogshops, estabh'shed in every 
respectable Uraun village, as early as eight o’clock 
in order to take their mo^'ning cup . — Frietid 
of India, 10th Dec. 1874. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Rbcords op the Past : being English Translations of tho 
Assyrian and Egyptian Mominieuts. Published under 
tho sanction of the Society of Biblical Arcliojology. Vol. I. 
Assyrian Texts, Vol. II. Egyiitiim Tests. 

Those little volumes of translations arc of very 
great antiquarian interest, from tho remote anti- 
quity of tlic texts they translate, as well as their 
uniquo ciiai’actcr. The volumes arc brought out 
midcr the general editorship of Dr. S. Birch, but 
the tmnslations arc “ printed as received, and each 
translator is only responsible for his own portion 
of the work;” and to make tho volumes ‘*as 
popular as possible, and make tho information as 
simple as it can bo. given; tho translations are 
only accompanied by such notes as are absolutely 
required to explain, intelligibly a' few of the more 
obscure passages.” Ws> could liave wished that 
the notes had boon far inoro numerous, and that 
tho editor bad added rcforeuccs from one paper 
to iiiioUier and tried to obtain more uiiifortiuty of 
spelling : c,y. Mr. Sayco lias ‘ Carclremish’ ab 
p. 14 (vol. I.J,aud ‘ Tstar aud^ Nin-cigai’ (p. 1115); 
whlio Mr. 11. Vos, TalboLhas at p. 63 ‘ Karkaudsli/ 
and ‘ ishtar* and ‘!Nin-ki-gar (p. 144). 

The principal translators in tho first volumo are 
llov. A. II. Hayco, iL Fox Talbot, Gcorgo Smith, 
and Sir II. Hawliusoii; and, as might be expected, 
the work of each is a model for tho translators of 
ancient inscriptions ; each lino of tho original is 
translated by itself, but so expressed that wc read 
on line ullcr lino without much feeling tho great 
dilticulty which the translator has thus had to 
grapple with. 


The As<syrian volume consists of inscriptions 
of Rimmon-Kirari, Khammiirabi, Samas-Rimmon, 
two cylinders and the private Will of Semiaclie- 
i*ib, Annals of Assurbanipal, the Behistuu In- 
scription, Exorcisms, Private Contract Tablets, 
Legend of Ishtar, and Astronomical Tables. Of 
tho Exorcisms, which are all very much alike, wo 
may quote one — “ (On) tho sick man by means of 
sacrifices may perfect health shine like bronze ; 
may tho Sun-god give this man life : may Mero- 
dach. the eldest Son of the deep, (give him) 
strength, prosperity, (and) health : may the king 
of heaven preserve, may tho king of earth pre- 
servo^” 

’flio Legend of Ishtar, the goddess of Love, 
dcsGcndiug to Hades is curious, though tho uarra- 
tivo docs not state the object of her descent. "W c 
quote Mr. H. Fox Talbot’s vorsioji in extenso : — 

“ Column I. 1 To tho land of Hades, the region 
of ( .... ) 2 Ishtar, daughter of tho Moon gud 
Sail, turned her mind, ^ and the dimglitcr of San 
fixed her mind [/o to the House ot 

Eternity : the dwelling of the god Irhalld : * to tlie 
Hoilso men cuter— but cannot depart from : ^ to 
the Road men go— but cannot return. ^ The abode 
of diirkness and famine, s where Earth is their 
food: their nourishment Clay: o light is not 
seen : in darkuoss they dwell ghosts-, like birds, 
iiuitcr their wings there ; on the doox* a^d gate- 
posts the dust lies niitlisturbed. 

« 13 When Ishtai' arrived at the gate of HadoFi, 
13 to iho keeper of the gate a word she spoke : * £> 

keeper of the eutranco 1 open thy gate ! i^' *Opou 
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thj gate I agaia, that I may enter ! If thou 
.openest not thy; gate, and I enter not, I will 
ftssanlt the door; I will break down the gate: 

I will attack the entrance : I will split open 
the portals. ^8 i raise the dead to be the 
devourers of the living 2 *0 Upon the living the 
dead shall prey I'* Then the Porter opened his 
mouth and spoke, ®® and said to the great Ishtar, 

Stay, Xiady I do not shake down the door 1 1 will 
go, and tell this to the Queen Kin-ki-gal.’t The 
Porter entered, and said to ITin-ki-gal, 26 < These 
curses thy sister Ishtar [utters;]{ blaspheming 
thee with great curses’ 

“ 23 WhenNin-ki-gal heard this, [ . . . . ] she 
grew pale, like a fiower that is cut off ; 80 she 
trembled, like the stem of a reed : si < I 'syill cure ^ 
her rage,* she said ; ‘ I will cure her fury : 22 these 
curses I will repay to her ; 23 Light up consuming 
flames ! light up blazing straw I 3-» Let her doom 
be with the husbands who deserted their wives ! 
35 Let her doom be with the wives who from their 
husbands’ sides departed 2 8® Let her doom be with 
youths who led dishonoured lives ! 37 Groi Porter, 
open the gate for her, 38 but strip her, like others 
. at other times.* 38 The Porter went and opened 
the gate. ^ ‘ Enter Lady of Tiggaba city !*§ It is 
permitted ! 41 May the sovereign of Hades r^oice 
at thy presence !* 1| The first gate admitted 
her, and stopx^ed her : there W£W3 taken off the great 
OrbwG from her head. ^3 « Keeper 2 do not take off 
from me the great Crown from my head 2* ^ * Ex- 
cuse it, Lady I for the Queen of the land com- 
mands its removal/ 

« 45 The second gate admitted her, and stopped 
her : there were taken off the earrings of her ears, 
48 ‘Keeper! do not take off from me the earrings 
of my cars !’ 47 < Excuse, it. Lady I for the Queen 
of the land commands their removal 2 * 

« 48 The third gate admitted her, and stoppied 
her ; there were taken off the prroious stones from 
her bead. ^2 * Keeper 2 do not take off from me 
Iho precious stones from my head I * 5o ‘ E.vcuse 
it. Lady ! for the Queen of the land commands their 
removal !* 

61 The fourth ^tc admitted her, and stop])cd 


her : there were taken off the small lovely gems 
from her forehead. 52 Keeper 1 do not take off 
from me the small lovely gems from my fore- 
head !* 63 * Excuse it. Lady ! for the Queen of the 
land commands their removal 1 * 

“54 The fifth gate admitted her, and stopped 
her: there was taken off the central girdle of her 
waist. 66 * Keeper 2 do not take off from me the 
central giidle from my waist 1 * 56 f Excuse it, 
Lady! for the Queen of the land commands its 
removal ! * 

*‘67 The sixth gate admitted her, and ctopped 
her : there were taken off the golden rings of her 
hands and feet. 68 * Keeper I do not take off from 
me the golden rings of my hands and feet I * 
62 ‘Excuse it, .Lady I for the Queen of the land 
commands their removal 2* 

“ 88 The seventh gate admitted her, and stopped 
her: there was taken off the last garment from 
her body. ‘ Keeper 2 do not take off from me 
the Isisfe garment from my body 2’ ‘ Excuse it. 

Lady! for the Queen of the land commands its 
removal 2’ 

“ 83 After thatmothcr Ishtar had descended into 
Hades, ^ Kin-ki-gal saw her, and stormed on 
meeting her. 85 igbfcar lost her reason, and heaped 
cumes upon her. 8® Kin-ki-gal Opened her mouth 
and spoke, 8^ to Kamtar her messenger a com- 
mand she gave : 68 Gro, Namtar 2 words losil 

88 Bring her out for punishment/ ^ 

“ Column n. — 1 The divine messenger of the 
gods lacerated Hs^cc before them.* 2 The assem- 
bly of the gods was full,t 3 the San caime along 
. with the Moon his father. ^ Weeping ho spoke 
thus to Hca the king: 6 ^Ishtar dcsociidod into 
the earth ; and she did not rise again : 8 uiid since 
the time that mother Ishtar descended iub> Iludcs, 
^ the bull has nc* sought the cow, nor the malo 
of any animal the female. 8 I’ljc slave and her 
master {some words losQ ; » tliG.m.'istor has ceased 
from commanding : the slave has ceased from 
obeying/ **T{icu the god Hea in the dc])th of his 
mind laid a plan : -l* he formed, for her escape, 
the figure of a man of clay.;^ *Go to sjvyo 
her. Phantom 2 present thys(jlf at iho portal of 


• iniis very violout lanpjuofrc is cyideuyy by 

the writer of tliis liCjfoiid in ordtir^to justify tho ^subsu* 
quont wrath of X'roeerijuio. 

f Nin-ki'gai answers to the IVoscrpinc of th« liUtiTts. 
Her nazno moans "#»f>ddo8s of tho groat rosion,” ue. Haden. 
Rh« is idsf? idontiSfid wifht Oula or Ikdiu (tbo Jinhu ur 
“ Chaos** of Oen, i. 2), * The Lady of the House of Boatb,* 
Slid wifo of Hea or Nin-a’sn. 

Z The end of this and seveml following lines is. broken 
olF, «th'u$h makes the translaiion u&curhdn. 

§ A } 2 rjnci|ja! seat of Ishtar* s worship. 

li Iroii^l. 

^ Tiie end of lids lino is lost, and all iho romairiin;? 
of coiu?nn 1. hth slmilarlly mutilated ; the irf**Jir»in;5 in au 
mbridgod form, is this ; — Kamtar is commanded to afiliot 


Ishtar with diro <li«rase» fd the eyes, the side, tlm feet, the 
heart, and tlid liead. The story thou siys ihat after iho 
^O4ldoss of hove liati dsacendfHl inb> Hades, th« world sotm 
felt the loss of !»er ihduence. Butili**He linos, wliieh aro 
luiudL broken, are bei-ter preserved iu tho second colainn, 
where they awi rojj^sattjd. 

* A siifn of violent gi-ief. Forbidden in VmL xiv. 1, 
Aw. xix. *rjie hIeodiiig fa*!c Ijetokoned a Mcssoiigcr of 
J5vil Nows. - 

f Line injured : seitso doubtful. ' 

Z Tho origirtal has which 1 ftave derived from 

iho Chaldee word sin.^ ‘ clay.* But this is jnfre coi>je<*luro. 
The meanititr evidently' i$, ihat^Hest nifnildwl u li;?uro 
and hreathrd life into it. Hea w;is iho to whom all 
clever itivenlionn were atiributo<l. ** Lord o/ thoughts** 
was one of his luost usual titles. 
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Hades ; the seven gates of Hades will open 
before thee, s^Nin-ki-gal will see thee and be 
pleased with thee, When her looLind shall be 
grown calm, and her anger shall be worn off, 
awe her with the names of the great gods! 
*5 Prepare thy frauds ! On deceitful tricks fix 
thy mind ! The chiefest deceitful trick ! Bring 
forth fishes of the waters out of an empty vessel ! * 
20 This thing will please Nin-ki-gal : then to 
Ishtar she will restore her clothing. 22 great 
reward for these things shall not fail. 23 Qq save 
her. Phantom 1 and the great assembly of the 
people shall crown thee ! 2 * Meats, the first of the 
city, shall be thy food ! 2 s Wine, the most delicious 
in the city, shall be thy drink ! 25 To be the Ruler 
of a palace shall be thy rank 1 27 throne of state 
shall be thy seat I Magician and Conjuror shall 
bow down before thee.* 

‘‘^ojTjn-ki-galt opened her mouth and spoke; 
so to Namtar her messenger a command she gave ; 

^ Go, Namtar ! clothe the Temple of Justice ! J 
02 Adorn the images (?) and the altars (?) ! 23 Bring 
out Anunnak § ! Seat him on a golden throne ! 

Pour out for Ishtar the waters of life, and lot 
her depart from my dominions !’ 25 Namtar vrent, 
and clothed the Temple of Justice ; adorned 
the images and the altai-s ; 27 ko brought out 
Anunnak; on a golden thi'onc ho seated him; 
28 he poured out for Ishtar the waters of life, and 
let her go. 20 Then the first gate let her forth, 
and restored to her — the first garment of her 
body. *8 The second gate let her forth, and re- 
stored to her —the diamonds of her hands and feet. 

The third gate let her forth, and restored to 
her — ^the central girdle of her waist. <2 The fourth 
gate let her forth, and restoi'cd to her — ^tbe small 
lovely gems of her forehead. ^Tho fifth gate 
lot her forth, and restored to her — the precious 
stones of her hood. ^ Tho sixth gate let her forth, 
and restored to her — the earrings of her cal’s. 
-*2 The seventh gate let her forth, and restored to 
her — the groat Crown on her hcad.**jj 

Having devoted so much space to tho first 
volume, wo can hardly do Justice to tho second 
somewhat lai^er one, devoted, to Egypti*ui texts, 
with an interesting preface by the general editor, 
who also contributes the translations of tho In- 
scription of TJnai, and four texts under the general 
headiag, of . tho Amuds of Tothincs. The other 
papers arc Instraetlons of Araenomhat, by G. Mas- 

• The iMTWeut k^nd was prolwldy a ki«d i>f Miracle Hay 
whudi Wiia actually pcrfomicd in one <if the b'mpk's. Jii#?- 
gHnff iiickflrwkich have Imm known in th^East frtnn tmio 
immemorial (vide l*har.u>h*« iuagician.s), ymro pndxihly 
introdnwd for the anmKCtnent i>f tlio auSunicc. Only one 
in rekit-tsti here, but there way have Iweii watiy ^nore. 

t Tlu^ thin;?» comwatidod arc now saiV|Kisod to have been 
eaecesHriilly performed. 

t Tlila &XWB to be the final scene of the Play, xopreseulr 


pero ; the War of Bameses 11. with the Rhita, by 
Prof. Lushington; Inscription of Pianchi Met- 
Amonj by the Rev. Canon! Cook ; Tablet ofNewer- 
Hotep,'byP.Pierret; Travels of an Egyptian, by 
Pr. Chabas ; Lamentations of Isis and Nephthys, by 
P. J. de Horrack ; Hymn to Amen-Ra, and Tale of 
the Doouaed Prince, by C. W. Goodwin ; and Tale of 
the Two Brothers— in which a story very like that 
Joseph and Zuleika forms the turning point — 
l>y P. Le Page Renonf; with Cal^dar, Table of 
Dynasties, Weights and Measures ; and a list of 
further texts for translation, — ^tbe Assyrian ar- 
ranged by G. Smith, and the Egyptian by P. 
Le Page Renonf, — which lists sufficiently indicate 
the large extent of these literatures as already 
known to us. A third volume is also announced, 
containing among other interesting texts the 
Deluge Tablet and the Assyrian Canon of Berosus. 
by Gteorge Smith. 


Essays on the LiJTauAOBs, LrrERATUKB, and Religion of 
KepIIi and Tibet : together with further papers on the 
Geography, .Etymology, and Commerce of those eotmtries. 
By B. R. Hodgson, Esq. Reprinted with corredionB and 
additioxis from XHnstrations oF the Idteratore and 
Religion of tho. Buddhists,” Seraanpore, 1841; and 
“Selectaons from the Records of the Govermaeiit of 
Bengal,” No. xxvii. 1857. London s TTfibner and Co. 

The anonymous editor of this volume informs 
us that the articles in it are reprints of the papers 
as first reprinted in the Flusnissy consisting of the 
original essays in the ** Biustrations** and volume of 
Selections,’* with numerous marginal notes, 
introduced into tho text, from Mr. H^gsonls own 
copies of these two volumes. To the papers thatr 
appeared in the Phesnix only eight pages, complet- 
ing the paper on the 'commerce of Nep&l,* have 
been added. Hence the present volume wants 
three of tho papers that appeared in the ** Illustra- 
tions,** viz. — IX. Remarks on an InscTiprion mthe 
Ranclia and Tibetan charactorB* ; ' X. Account of a 
visit to the ruing of Simroun’ ; and * XIL Extract 
of Proceedings of the Royal Asiatic j^ociety*: and 
of those that appeared in the " SeIe6tions*’ — ' TV. 
Route from Kfithmfindu to Darjiliiig* ; ' V. Route 
of Nepalese mission to Pekin*; 'Xtl. 
account of tho systems of Law and.* Police ns re- 
cognized in tho stat^of Nepdl* ; and, *^,On the Law 
and Legal Practice of Nepal as regards famBiar 
intoriioursc betwoon a Hindu and an outcast-* 
Tlioso are serious deficiencies, and all the more so 

iag a Tnagaificeiii hall or palace. 

§ A Gomus, who is oftm mouHonod. Here he sooms to 
iUo part of a judge, pronouncing the absolution of 
Ishtnr. 

II There are IZ more linos, hut they axe much broken, and 
tljey apjH^ar not to rehib) tt> the ttbovo legend. Many 
mte they belong to another Chapter of it, which has not 
btstm alhuhnl to. A aitiafactory translation of 

them can tlieroforo hardly be given. 
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fchaG the wanting papers ate several fcime% xeferradto 
in this reprint. Mr. Hodgson’s papers of snch 
sterling value that we cannot but looic ua the 
appearance of this volume with disappointment ; 
ii must stand in the way of the publication of a 
more complete collection, and, besides the dis- 
adviintageofa doable pagination for the two parts, 
it is disfigured by veiry numeroas press errors, 
oul^ a portion of which are noticed in .the three 


pages of * Additions and corrections’ prefixed. 
The Index of three pages is also utterly inadequate 
to enable the reader to refer with facility to the 
very-minute and varied Information in the volume. 
We trust some worthier and more complete reprint 
of all the invaluable essays of the veteran who first 
made available the Buddhistic literature of Nep4l 
and Tibet to European scholars, will yet be pub- 
lished. 


THE BUDDHIST WORKS IN CHINESE IN THE INDIA OFFICE LIBRARY * 

BY Rev. SAJIUEL BEAL. 


There are 72 distinct Buddhist compilations in 
112 volumes among the Chme.se books in the 
Library of the India Office. Ot these 47 are 
translations fx*oin the Sanskrit. 

1 . There are tw'o copies of a work styled the 
Mo-ho~^janfiVjupaii^kfnj (i.b. the MaJidpannih^ 
hana SutU), I was anxious to determine whether 
this work resembled the Sutra known by the 
same name in the Southern School (Ceylon, 
Burmali, &c.) ; and, if not, to investigate, so far 
as possible, the degree and character of the 
divergence. 

The general outline is this ; Buddha, on a 
certain occasion, proceeded to Ednsiiiagara, and 
entering a grove of sdln trees, there reposed, 
lie received a gift of food from Chanda, an 
artizan of the neighbouring town. After par- 
taking of the food he was seized with illness. 
He discoui'scd through ^the night with his 
disciples, and disputed with certain hcititical 
teachers. At t^rly dawn he turned on his right 
aide, with his head to the north, and died. The 
sdla trees bent down to form^a canopy over his 
head. The acc<»unt then proceeds to TClate the 
circumstance of his cremation, and the subse- 
quent disputes, between the Mallas and others, 
for his ashes. 

In these main features the Northern sutra is 
in agreement with the Southern, t hut when con- 
sideredin detail the divergenee between the two 
i« great. The whole of thq first and some 
portion of the second books of the Chinese 
wlitien is occupied by the narrative of Chanda’s 
offering; the details are most minute and wean- 
some, consisting of sections of a regularly recur- 
ving order. In the subsequent books the narrative 
is ooxiupied with laboured proofs that Nirvana is 
not tluj cessation of being, but the p«.‘rf<:-cUon of 

♦ Sliglitly abriaged from Mr. Bcal’H officiul rt*{H rf.. 

t Mr. Turner publibhod a brief outline of the UiihuyaH- 


it, and' that the four characteristics of Nirvana 
are these ; — Personality, Purity, Happiness, and 
Eternity. G.^e chief peculiarity of this book 
is the pai*tieular stress it lays on the fact that 
it was the first made of all the V a i p u 1 y a class 
of Buddhist works, and for that reason it some- 
times gives expression to doubts whether or no 
it would be acknowledged as belonging to the 
canon. The history of Buddha’s controversies 
with the heretical doctors Kasyiipa,Basita, 
and others, is of an interesting nature, the point 
of the argument in every case being to prove 
that Nirvana is the one true and universal con- 
dition of being, in opposition to all pre-existing 
theories rc.spccting a future life in heaven, or 
that uTiintclligiblc state of existence supp 
to bo enjoyed in the Arupa worlds. 

From the coxisidoration of this Sdtru it seems 
likely that tlic plan adopted in the later .. 
(Northern) school of Buddhism, in the composi- 
tion of their works (the Mahay ana nxiS'Ydipulya 
Sdiras), was to tako the shorter and more 
ancient scriptures as a germ, and, by the inter- 
polation of dialogues and discussions, and at the 
same time by tedious expansion of trivial events 
occurring in the course of the narrative, to 
produce a work under the same liame of a totally 
difteront character. This method of develop- 
ment, I think, may bo observed in nearly all the 
works of which we possess both Northern and 
Southern versions. ' 

2. The above remarks apply with equal 
force to the Fan-wang-hhiy, This is a Norih(jrn 
version of the Ifmhwajdlfi Sutra, a work well 
known through tlic pages of the Geylon IVmtd, 
in which Mr. (logcjrly publislied a brief transla- 
tion of it. G’he Chineso version was made by 
K urn n raj i v a fil)out 420 A.D., bat it has none 

nihhanta Snttii, from tbo IMli, in tlio Addtii* 

3f)U'*%al vf lianyaL 
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of the characteristics of the PilK work bearing 
the same name. As an instance of the dissi- 
milarity, the Chinese version speaks of the 
origin of the name Brahmajatao,^ connected with 
the curtain (net, jdla) that surrounds the domain 
of Brahma or Indra,* and compares the gems 
that adorn that net to the countless worlds of 
space, over all which Yairojanais supreme.. 
Whereas the title is explained in the South as 
“ a net in which Buddha caught the Brahmans.” 

The Chinese translation is only a portion of 
the entire work, and recounts the rules which bind 
the Bodhisatwa, in the same way as the 
Praiimoksha deals with the rules of the Bhik- 
s h u s , All this is so foreign to the drift and 
object of the Southern SAtra, that it is plain 
there is but little connection between the two, 
except in the name, which was boiTowed 
probably to give popularity and authority to the 
expanded work. 

3. The libxtiry possesses a Cliineso copy of 
the Ahhinishkrnmana Sutra, under the name 
of Fo-pen-Jung4sUcin(j, The chief interest 
attaching to this book is tho number of 
episodes {Avnddnas) and Jdfakas contained in 
it. Some of these will be found to explain tho 
temple sculptures at Sanchi and Aini’avati and 
Boro Bodor. J am inclined also to tliink that 
many of tho newly discovered sculptures found 
by the ArchoBological Surveyor of India at 
Bharahnt will bo explained to some extent in 
this work. It seems probable that the book 
under review is only tho expansion of the Fo-jfon- 
hlngJchig, tho earliest known' translation of the 
life of Buddha. (This work was priduced in 
China about 75 A.i>.) ify reason for this 
opinion is (1) the similarity of name ; tho addi- 
tiou of the symbol “ to Fo-pm-hing would 
indicate that tho now work was founded upon 
tho more ancient one. (2) I find ^froiu the 
Buddhist lOncyclopfledia Fa-ynm^chudin, that 
passages qiioU'd fix>in the Fo-pv^iliiiuj retilly 
occur in tho Fo-pw*hlng^ii<l-kiiig. If my opinion 
is correct, it will tend, to a .^^tlloinent of the 
qncsiion of the date of the legends and stories, 
which are mixed • up iii such a roniai'kahle ' 
Tiuuiner, in the hisioxy of the founder ol Bud- 
dhisui. 

4. Perhaps the most, int.erosling res\dt of the 
examination of those books is derived iVom a 

*■ TluM'xprossion aimlraiiUtiM a wrU-kni)wi» to Miynify 
If.Uio uot of ludra bo ibo “ curtain of staiV 


work entitled King-tsmg-yo-shwo. In this book 
there are fifty Sfitras, translated at different 
dates and by vanous scholars, .all of them fi^om 
I Sanskrit or Pali, The dates extend &om a,d. 
70 to A.D. 600- Among these Sutras is one 
called the Che^ir-tseu^lciifig ; this I found to be a 
translation of the Sdina Jdtaica, which is in fe.et 
apart of the story ofDasaratha and R a ma , 
This J fitaka has been briefly translated from the 
Singalese by Spence Hardy {Eastern ILonacliism, 
p. 275), and I bave identified it with ’he 
Siinchi sculpture found in Plate xxxii., fig. 
1, of Tree and Serpent Worship. The Chinese 
version of tliis Jataka is full and complete, and 
I hope soon to be able to publish it. A singular 
cii'camstance connected with the title of this 
Sutra or J:itaka is this : — ^In the history of 
Fa-hi an’s tx^avels (p. 157) it is stated that 
when iu Ceylon, he witnessed on one occasion a 
religious festival during which pictures of 
Buddlia’s previous births were exhibited and 
hung up on e*^li side of the road- Among 
others ho speaks of the birth as a flash of 
light” (the Clv-iiese word is ‘ Remnsat 

and his annotators having adopted this ren- 
dering in their version of Pa-hian, I was led to 
do the same in my own translation, although I 
had gi*avc doubts at the time, and tried to ex- 
plain the chaxucter of this birth by tho history 
of the Fraeolin given by Jnlien (IL 336). 1 

now find that tho J.itaka alluded to by Fa- 
bian was tho Sdnui JdtaJca, of which the book 
under review gives an account. It is interesting 
to know that tliis Jataka 'was so familiar to tho 
Buddhists iu Ceylon at the time of Fa-hiau’s 
visit (cii*ca A.n. 410), as it was undoubtedly to 
the builders and sculptors at Sanchi, some 
centui'ios (perhaps) before, 

A thii*d Suti*a in this work deserving notice 
is the Tii-shtn.g'it$t\f asking, which is the same 
as iho AnjaGIiufH-ihka Nimham Eamn MalHnhrua 
SiUra, a ii’iinshitiou of which has been made 
by Lrou Feei* {Etudes BudJhtques^ p. 131). 
On cmupaiang tho CliineSe with this ver^Jion, 1 
find t he two agree in tho main. There are ono 
or two passagi^s, however, much more distinctly 
given in the Chinese translMion. For example, 
at the opening oC.tho Sutra, as tmiislat od by 
hi. Lcou Feer, there is an obscure passage 
wbich bo rendA^ “ n’ayant hnis pour vetemeufc 

tlM\4 iko (:is it weT»*). wo do not wohdor 

tbsit tho idea of jugglery should bo assooaated with it. 
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qB’nn graxid amiilette” (Malia vanna sannad- 
dlia) ; in iihe CJbinese iihe passage nms tlins — 

tObat is, ‘‘all 

of tliem completely armed witli tibe helmet of 
ihmr sfaTong religions tows,” a passage wMcK, 
althongh somewhat obscnr^ is yet common 
eaxcHigh in Huddhist books, denoting the power 
of the vow made by the Bodhisatwas not to 
give np their condition till th^ had accom- 
plished the salvation of men (and others). 
Another passage, p. 134 (op. cit^j is thus 
given hy M* Beer— “lie fils d*tm dien reprit 
Manjn^ en f&TeuT de Brahma qni ales ehevenx 
mmis an sommet de la t5te, et qni reside panni les 
fils des dienx,” etc., hut in the Chinese version 
the rendering is “ The Deva once more replied, 
Well said! Aynshmat, the Bodhisatwa 
ought to be untiring in the work of his religious 
duties, as in old ihne was the Brahmaraja Si- 
khin and his associates,” etc. The conduet of 
Bikhin is frequently ^uded to in Baddhist 
books ; he is generally indeed spoken of as one 
of the old Bnddhas, but his exact religions con- 
duct is the theme for constant laudation in the 
AhMnisJdcranuma Suira. There are several dis- 
crepancies between the Chinese text and the 
translation from the Thibetan, which I cannot 
enter into at any length ; the following will 
serve as examples : — iv. 1 : “ Meditation,” Oku 
nese “Faith . ** iv. 2 : “ Sagesse,” Ghinese “reli- 
ance on a virtuous friend.” v- : “ Production de 
pensfe alaquelle il serait dangeroux pour les 
Bodhisatwas de se confier,” Chinese “ The 
Bodhisatwas ought to strive after a heart not 
capable of the four defilements.” vi. 3 : “La 
pens& qni consiste h ne pas esperer en la matn- 
rite parfaite.” Chinese, “A heart that does not 
anxiously look for the reward of good actions.” 
ix- 2 ; “ Prodnotion d’nn pensde pour que cenx 
qni transgressent,** etc., Chinese “ Having been 
wronged by any one, not to romember the wrong 
done/* ix* 3 : ** En qnelqucs contrees vastes 
et ctendua,” etc., Chinese “Not to iremit any 
effort although dwelling in the midst of plenty 
(five desires).” x, 1 : “ Qnand on ost dans nno 
maison,” Chinese “When leading a secular 
life.” X. 2: “ Amoindrir ics qnaiit& de Tagi- 
tatiou;” etc, Chinese “To practise the Dhu- 
ta rules,” xi. 4 : “ Qnand on a lie sa pcnsec 
4 la promulgation de la loi,*' etc, Chinese 
“ Out of a glad heart ever to speak well of the 


conduct of a master of the law (spiritual mas- 
ter).** xvii. 2 : “ Le tresor cach^ de Tenergie,” 
Chinese “The treasure of dialectics, or of 
logical discussion.** xvii. 4 : “ Jje tresor cache 
de la benediction complete en richesses in^pui- 
sahles,** Chinese “Tho treasure of worship- 
ping or paying reverence to the highest riches, 
i.e, the Three Qems, Buddha, Dharma, Sangha. 
[I may" observe here, th3X>nghont the translation 
from the Thibetan, the expression “ Wn^ction 
complete*’ (yi. 4, xvi. 4, xvii. 4*, xxxiii. 2) 
corresponds to hwiii-hiang in the Chinese, 
which is a phrase employed to denote an act 
of external worship, or sometimes mental adora^ 
Uon^l 

The Chinese version throws some bght on 
the difficult passage xxii. 4 ; “ Ne plus esperer 
en la transmigratioD, k cause du desespoir de 
reussir dans la r&.lisation parfaite de toutes les 
quaJitfe ;** Chinese “ Not to resent as a personal 
injury (with a view to retaliate) because a 
friend has not been invited with others to par- 
take of charity or hospitality,” 

There is a Chinese version of the “ Ghatur 
JDhartnaha,^^ according to the Great Vehicle. 
A translation of this also has been made by M. 
L&n Peer, from the Thibetan.* The Chinese 
version dates from the Tang ,dynasty, and was 
made byDeyakara ,a priest of mid-India. It 
agrees very closely with the Thibetan. 

I now proceed to give a list of other Sutras 
fonnd in the work under review. 

(a) JPo-shwo-fan-pih-un-sing-Jcing (Buddha 
declares the causes which produce birth). This 
may bo the same a.s the Nlddna Sutra. The 
scene is laid by the banks of tbo Nairaiijana 
river, nndcr the hodhi tree ; Buddha, lost in 
contemplation, dwcDs upon the falsity of all 
sources of joy and sorrow in the world. On 
this Mahu Bmhma, lord of the Sa~va world, 
suddenly leaves the heavens and appears before 
Buddha. Buddha recounts to him the cniuses 
of existence (Nidanas) ; these are the same as 
those commonly found in Buddhist books, be- 
ginning with ignorance (avulyc^ and ending 
with old ago, disease, and death. Whereupon 
Mahii Brahma worships at the feet of Buddha 
and departs. 

(5) Fo^shwo-.ia-8ing^i~7dng (Buddha relates 
the great and secret principles [truth] of birth). 
The scene of this sermon is the village of Ku ru , 


♦ Op. cit. p. 68. 
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A nan da having been troubled 'vrith thonglits 
respecting the origin of lifcj xesolves to go to 
Buddha and request an explanation. Having 
arrived and saluted the All- W ise, he spake thus : — 
World-adored, as I dwelt alone and revolved 
in my mind throughout the night the causes of 
life and death, I was greatly troubled. Would 
that you would deign to solve my doubts and 
explain my difficulties.’^ On this Buddha pro- 
ceeds to show how the perpetual recurrence of 
birth and death, and all the phenomena of life, 
result feom ignorance of the causes of these 
things. Thus old age and death result from 
birth ; destroy the Seed of birth and there can be 
no old age or death (and so throughont the 
sermon). 

Fo-shvjO’-'iv-lcwo-Jcmg (Bnddha recites the* 
history of U-Kwo) {defend-country). This Su- 
tra recounts how Buddha, when residing at 
K u r u, departed bn a round of visits for the 
purpose of preaching.. Having come to the 
village of To-Zo (Tara ?) he was requested by a 
yonug Brahman called U-^wo to admit him 
into his society as a novice. Buddha inquired 
if - he had .his parents’ -permis^on. On being ! 
told he had not. Bnddha declined to receive 
hiTTi bn this TJ-Kwo departs to his hom^ and 
after a great deal of entreaty he persuades his 
parentis to p 3 rinit him fb become .a Bhikshu. 
This having been accomplished, TJ-Ewo afUr a 
time returns to his -natjve village, and whilst 
there, is the means of converting the king of 
K u r u by his teaching. On this the king be- 
comes a Upasata. 

(d) Fo-8hwo-wovr>$Tmng-king (Buddhapreacb- 
es on iraperinanency— an^^ya). This sermon 
was delivered at SrAvasti, in the Jetavana; 
Buddha' declares in it that there are three things 
in the world that are universally abhorred, viz. 
— old age, disease, and death. Had it not been 
for these, Buddha would not have come into 
the world. He then recites some veises to the 
same effect. After which, all the audience, 
filled with delight, worship him and depart. 

Fo^sihxco4mg-lm-fie)}rJcin-g (Buddlia de- 
clares the .changes of the future). This Siitra 
v’as delivered at Sravasti, iu the Jetavana, in 
the presence of 500 Bhik5hn=, and all tJie Bo- 
dhisatwas. Buddha describes the way in whicli 
religion {the law) will be destroyed by the 
neglect of first principles — ^morality, 
aelf-discipline, and m on. He tells them that 


there will be jealousies and divisions amongst 
his followers after his own departure, and warns 
them against the ruin which will result. 

(/) Shi-slien-nieh-taou-Jcing (The Sdtra 
which relates to virtuous principles or a vir- 
tuous Kamia), This Sutra was delivered in 
the palace of S a g a r a, a Nagaraja, in the pre- 
sence of 800 Great Bhikshus, and 23,000 Bo- 
dhisatwas Mahasatwas; Buddha declaiee that 
all the differences which exist in life, and com- 
parative conditions of happiness, result firom 
the previous conduct of the persons concerned. 
He then lays down fen virtuous principles, 
by acting on which there must result conse- 
quent perfection and supreme wisdom (hodhi). 
The ten virtues are purely moral and personal, 
relating to benevolence, love of men, self-denial, 
energy, n.nd watchfulness against ertor, 

(g) Fo^shwo^fa-yin^hmg (Bnddha declares 
what is ^he seal of the law). This sermon was 
delivered at Sravasti, before all the Bhikshus. 
In it Buddha declares that the secret, or the 
seal, of the Jaw, is to perceive the unreality of 
I all phenomenal existence, and, by a conviction 
_of this, to arrive at deliverance. [Deliverance is 
spoken of as threefold, and, is thus denoted, 

(Ji) Pti^sor^sing-ta-hing (The Sdtra of the 
ground of the birth of the Bodhisatwa). This 
Sutra was delivered at Sapilavastu, under a 
nyagrodha tree, in the presence of 500 Bhikshus. 
A young nobleman, called S h a m a h , comes t6 
Buddha, and begs him to explain the nature of a 
B o dh i s a t w a ’ s conduct. On this Buddha 
lays it down that the fundamental principle of a 
Bodhisatwa^s chax’acfccr is perfect patience and 
forbearance, and this patience exhibits itself under 
four aspects. (1) When reviled, the Bodhisatwa 
reviles not again- (2) When smitten, he re- 
ceives the blov.’ without resentment. (3) When' 
treated wltli anger and passion, he return^ love 
j and good-will. (1) Wlieu threatened withdeatli, 
j he beans no imilivO. ButUlia then recites some 
verses to che effect. Again, he say.s 

there are ton?’ taingrf that distinguish every 
Bodhisatwa. { 1} Helovos i he scriptures, and th(^ 

; way of salvation practised by the Bodhii 'vtwas ; 

1 w'ith his titnicst mind he defends the cause of 
I religion, and desires to instruct men therein (2^ 
I He removes kimseif from the company of all 
i females, and will have no bTisiness with tliem. 
• (3) He ever loves to bestow' charity on Shaman 
i and Brahmachan. (4) He avoids over-sleep, 
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lesii lais heart should become indisposed to re« 
ligion. Buddha then recites some verses to the 
same efifect. On this, C h a m a h reeves firom 
his neck a beautiful string of pearls and precious 
stones, and offers them to Buddha. Buddha, by 
his spiritual power, causes them to ascend into 
the air, and form a canopy over his head. And 
now, from,e^h precious stone, there appears as 
it were a man, to the number of 500, each wear- 
ing a similar necklace. On this, Cham ah asks 
whence these persons came — ^to which Buddha 
replies, They come from nowhere ; they are un- 
real and apparitional only, as a dgure in a glass, 
or the reflectidn in a lake : and such is the nature 
of aH phenomena, they are unreal, projected on 
the surfe.ee of the one reality. Supreme Wisdom 
{Bodki), Such is the belief of the Son of 
Buddha, i,e, Bodhisatwa. On hearing this, 
0 h a m a h , the four kinds of disciples, and all 
the a g a s , rejoice and accept it. 

(fc) Fo-shwo-chtLen^yeou-lcing (Buddha delivers 
the Sdtra which relates to the revolution of 
existence). This Sutra was delivered in the 
Kalandavenuvananear Bajagriha, in the presence 
of 1250 disciples and iimamerable ‘Bodhisat- 
was. Bimbasara Baja having approached 
the ' place where Buddha was seated, saluted 
him and stood on one side. On this Buddha ad- 
dressed him thus, “ Maharaja, suppose a Tnfl.7i in 
a dream beheld a lovely maiden, bedecked with 
jewels ; and suppose be ^eamt of joys and 
pleasures, partaken with her, would there be 
any solid truth in such fencied enjoyments 
No,” answered the Baja, forit would be only 
a dream.^’ " Andif a man were, nevertheless, to 
hold the fetvey that there was such a real ma-iden 
as he had seen in his sleep (or that the maiaeu 
were a real one), would this be a mark of 
wisdom ”Np,’' answered the king, 'for 
that dream-thought had no substance and was 
uttoly vain.” « Such,” continued'the Buddha, 
“is the nature of the teaching of the heretical 
doctor^ of rehg**on. They use words to describe 
t h i n gs which exist not They receive certain 
impresmons from without, and then they lay 
hold of these vain impressions and call them 
reaKtaes. They are thus bound by their ow..^ 
fictions, and, being bcmnC, they become subject 
to all the evil consequences of their own inren* 
tions, via. — covetous desire, anger, doubt {raga^ 
•mahay .and perpetual cycles of birth 

and death. By giving up such imaginary 


and layii^ hold of one reality, a man escapes 
these consequences and is set free.” 

(j) Ta-fang-tang^deou-'to-lo-wang^'king. This 
is another translation of the previous work ; the 
title is a singular one, ‘and maybe translated 
thus — The Mahd-'vdipidya-S^tra-Tdjfi-SMra. 

(^) Shindcing-fa-siang-'king (The Sfitra which 
relates to the thoughts present to those who 
practise Dhyfeia). Delivered at Sravasti, in 
the Jetavana ; Buddha spCke thus to the Bhik- 
shus : “ If a man, in the snapping of a finger, 
can realize in his mind the thought of death, 
andrememberperfectly that all which exists must 
die, this is no small progress to have made — 
this is not the hesitation of the foolidi, or the 
charity .6f the Arab (sih kwo yin ) . How much 
more if he can grasp in a moment the thought 
of the sorrow, the impermanency, the vanity, 
the folly, etc., of earthly things — how much 
more has such a man advanced in the power of 
Dhyana.” 

( l ) S(Lrid&imi^u^ki(x,i-$8e-8i7ir‘i7y^ li-hung- tih- 
Mng (The SStra that describes the great merit 
attaching to the three refuges — iunsardnay the 
five moral rules, a loving heart, and rejecting 
the evil). Delivered at Sravasti, in the Jeta- 
Y8XL\ for the sake of Aniruddha; Buddha 
speaks of a rich Brahman, calleci Viram a, and 
explains that, though he gave away all his 
wealth in charity, his merit wonld not be 
nearly so great as one who professed belief in 
Buddha, Dharma, and S a n g h a , and 
undertook to observe the five rules of a disciple. 

(m) Fo-s7iwo-hi-ye(m~hanrliang-kuiig-‘Uh^ki7iy 
(Buddha delivers a discourse oonceming the 
supreme source bf merit). This sermon is 
directed to show the infinitely superior character 
of merit resulting from a profession of belief 
in the three gems to all others. 

(n) Li~hu~hiuuL^2^U'~saIir8liO'^man^lufo,-f^ -king 
(Questions asked by a Bodhisatwa, called 
hwiti, as to the right way of p&ymg worship to 
Buddha). This Sutra was delivered at Sravasti, 
in the Jetavana. The interlocutor is the Bo- 
dld^wa named in the title. He asks Bud- 
dha to explain the right method of worship. 
On this Buddha tells him that he should, with all 
his heart, pay adoration to all the Buddhas of the 
ten quarters, and afterwards prostrate himself 
on his knees, hands, and head to Buddha him- 
self, beseeching him to bring about the salva- 
tion of all 'men, and cause an end to be put to 
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all heretical teacMng. He then proceeds to 
direct him to worship each of the Buddhas of the 
different regions of space,- beginning with Ak- 
shobya of the eastern region, down to Yairo- 
jana, who is placed in the nadir. 

(o) Fo'shwo-ti-shing-^ih-fiili-siang-king (Bud- 
dha declares what are the hundred marks of 
merit belonging to the Great Vehicle). This 
Sutra was delivered at Sravasti, in a palace called 
Po-Miu . The interlocutor isManjnsri. In it 
is given the namss of the 80 inferior signs 
and the 32 greater signs on Buddha’s person, 
also 80 symbols or figures found on the soles 
of his feet. 

(p) Man^cliii-ssc-ll-man-po-ti-ldiig (Haiijusri 
inquires as to the character of B o d li i) . This 
Sutra was delivered in Magadha, on Mount 
Gaya, in the presence of all the Bhikslms, and 
those Briihmans who had been converted by 
Buddha ; the subject of it is the nature of that 
condition of mind called the heart of BodM” 
{osprlt ih Jhdht]. 

{q) Woii4siub-Jnvui-poii-8a7i>~Ii:mg (The Sutra 
of Akchy amati Bodhisatwa). This Sutra was 
delivered at Rajagriha, on Mount Gridraknta, 
in the presence of 1250 Bhikshus. The inter- 
locutor is Akohyamati, who inquires of 
Buddha the nature of the heart of Bodlii (as 
in the previous Sutra). 

(/’) Ta-diltuj-srx-f adding (The Sutra of tho 
four rules of the Great Vehicle). This is the 
same as the ILaMijaiia^cliaturdltarmaha SiUra. 
It was delivered at Sravasti, in tho garden of 
Jeta (and has already been referred to). 

(.>•) Fu-sh2eo4a~sJimg’S::e-fadci ng (Buddha de- 
clares tho four laws of the Great Vehicle). This 
Suini lia.s already been referred to. 

(/) Fo - sli \ m w - - slieo udi Ing^sze^fadc Uig* 

Another translation of the above. 

( «) Fo-dm^o4diiig^nloji~cliang-lui\^ (Buddha 
narrates the obstacles in tho way of a pure 
Imrma). This Sutra was delivered when Bud- 
dlia was dwelling at Vaisali, in tho garden of 
tho amra trees, in tho presence of 500 Bhikshus 
and 32,000 Bodl lisatwas Mahfisatvvas- It relates 
to a conversation between a courtesan and a 
Bodhisatwa called V i m a 1 a u i r b h a s a (^raw- 
hudcivong). The former, having used her magic 
arts, prevails over tho Bodhisatwa. After this, 
being seized with intense ramorse, he comes to 
Buddha; tho latter oomlbi*ts him by an a.s- 
suranco that all such things are us a shadow 


I and a dream, on which the Bodhisatwa is re- 
I assured. Manjusri then enters into a dis- 
cussion with Buddha relating to the character 
of the Great Vehicle. 

(r) Telling ‘ %i4a-$liing-hung4ilidcing(J^uiSh^ 
praises the superior escellency of the Great 
Vehicle). In this Sutra Buddha describes the 
superiority of the Heart of B o d h i , and fix>m 
that proceeds to define the infinite virtne of the 
Great Vehicle. (This Sutra was translated from 
Sanskrit by Hiwen Tsang.) 

(zr) Ta^shmg^fan gdncang-tmng-eliUlcing (The 
Sutra which describes the nature of the Dha- 
rani, used in the Yoga system of the Great 
Vehicle). This Sutra was delivered at Raja- 
gviha,.on the Griclcakuta mountain, in the pre- 
sence of 02,000 Great Bhikshus. It contains 
certain D h a r a n i . 

i (.f) Woa-sliaug-iddng (The Sutra ^ of tho 
; highest reliance). This Sfitra, which is in two 
parts, contains an account of the relative merit 
I of various actions. It was delivered in the 
I Kalandavcnuvana, before 1250 Bhikshus and 
various Bodlusatwas. 

(//) Fo’-slnrodo-uiii-yiiid'lng (The Siitra in 
I which Buddha describes the conduct of an aged 
woman). This Silti'a was delivered by Buddha 
I at a place called Lo-Yin (musical sound), before 
800 Bhikshus and 10,000 Bodhisatwas. Ho 
describes the conduct of an aged Tvoman who 
desired to offer him a religious gift. Having 
only two small coins (mites) she purchased ^vdth 
them a little oil ; talving this to a sacred place, 
sho used it in a lamp, to bum for bis honour. 
The lights of all the Brahmans were extin- 
guished, and hers alone burnt incessantly. 

(j) Fo-sJi'Wo-ehcii4seu^hing (Buddha relates 
the history of S a m a). This is the Sdma Jdtaha 
rcfeiTcd to before. 

(u<t) Ti)i~wong4ai~Ucii-Fi-Lo^Kl‘ng (The 

Sutra of Pi-Lo, tho eldest son of a heavenly 

king — (Do varuja) . This Siitra gives an account 

of DovarAia-kiunara-Pi-Lo’s visit to Buddha, 

1/ ^ 

during which ho recites the history of tho Great 
Brahman, wdiich is identical with the Avadana 
translated by Stas. Julien, called roi ct le 
grand tamhoud^ (Lea Avaddnas^ tome I, No. 1). 

{hb') Fo-shwo- 0’>cli.c-sliai^%emg~slimidinLddng 
(The Sutra of Ajatasatru’s assurance). This 
Sutra was doli\wed at Rajagriha, on tho top 
of tlio luounlaiu Gridraknta, and contain^ an 
aceoiiut of A j a i a s a t r u * s visit to Bnddha, ami 
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the aBSnraiice tliat lie would hereafter become 
a Chakrayartti Raja. 

(ec) Fo-8hwo4ai-Uev^M9ili-jpiMiirhg (Buddha 
declares the history of Prince Muh-pih) . This 
Sutra was delivered at Sravasti, in the Jeta- 
vana. Buddha recounts the history of the 
prince Muh-pih, the son of V a r a n i r a j a. He 
was a beautiful child, but unable to speak ; 
having consulted the asiarologers, they resolved 
to put him to death by burying him alive; 
when on the point of being thus sacrificed, he 
opened his mouth and spake : he declared that, 
owing to rash words in a former birth, he had 
sulfered punishment in hell. He had resolved, 
therefore, to remain silent, rather than risk a 
like puni shm ent, (This Sutra is one of the 
3arliest translated into Chinese, A.i>. 100.) 

(dd) Fo-sliwo-ng-wonff^'kinff (Buddha de- 
clares the history of the five kings). There 
were once five kings, one of whom was wise, 
the other four were foolish. The wise king 
wishing to convert the others, asked them their 
several ideas of happiness. The first said, 
“ nothing would delight me more than during 
the spring-time to wander through gardens and 
parks, to see the flowers and watch the foun- 
tains. This would be pleasure.’* The second 
said, “ nothing would delight me more than as 
a king to mount my royal horses, to dwell iu a 
lordly court, and ever to be surrornded by my 
fiEdthful subjects paying me reverence.” The 
third said, “nothing would delight me more 
than the joys of wt?dded life surrounded by my 
children, beautiful and full of grace, over do- 
siring to give me happiness.” The fourth said, 

“ nothing would debght me more than to dwell 
ever with my parents, in company witli my 
farofchei^ and sisters, with the daintiest food, 
clothed in the costliest raiment, and enjoying 
the indulgences of sense.” The four havino* 
thus spoken, the wise king replied, “All thc€^ 
things are vain and perishable ; for my part, I 
would desire nothing so much as a condition 
that admits of neither birth nor death, joy nor 
sOrPowr, nor any other extreme ;” ou which the 
others replied* And where shall wo fmd a 
fceachor who wffl explain how tliis condition 
^aay be reached Whereupon tho wi.so king 
conducted them to iJhe pre.senco of Buddha, at 
the Jotavaj^ Yihara. Biiddha then outers on 
a discour^ in which he describes tho eight 

kinds of sorrow which are incident to all condi- 


tions of life. In the end the four kings are 
converted. 

{ee) Fo-shwo-Mn-'cJoer^7iff-ftth4i-Mng (Buddha 
declares the five conditions of happiness be- 
longing to the virtuous man). Thisr 'Siitra was 
^ also delivered at Sravasti, in the Jetavana Vihara. 
Buddha declares that the virtuous' man is in 
this life rewarded in five ways, — first, with 
long life ; second, with great wealth ; third, with 
graceful form ; fourth, with honour and renown ; 
fifth, with much wisdom. He then ^oceeds to 
explain the character of the 'truly virtuous man. 

iff) Fo-$hwo-U-la7i-2nvan-7cinff (Buddha de- 
clares the Avalamhand Sutra). This Sfitra was 
delivered at Sravasti, in the Jetavana Vihara. 
MahaMugalan,bythe exorcise of his spiri- 
tual power, beholds his mother suffering as a 
Preta froiii starvation ; on proceeding to her side 
and offering her food, she was unable to receive 
it, as it was changed into burning ashes in her 
hand. On this he went, with many tears, to 
Buddlia, and declared his great sorrow. Where- 
upon Buddha ordains a service to be held on 
the 15th day of the 7th month, for the purpose 
of providing food for all those suffering torments 
of hunger as Pretas. M u g a 1 a n, with great joy, 
performs this service, and so pro'vddes his mother 
•with food. 

{gg) Ta-fongAmang^-fifih-hwa-ym-hing-sieou- 
sae-ftm (The charity section of tlie MaMvdi- 
jpulyavcLtctTrisaha, Sutra) ^ This Stitra was delivered 
at liaj agriha, on the Vulture-peak mountain. 
It is a part of one of tho most popular Sfitras 
known in China, viz. the Fa-ym-hmg, 

{hh) Fo-sJbivo-T/in-uyisanff^ku-hmg (Buddha 
narrates the history of S an gharakshita). 
This indeed is a trunslatiou of the Sangha FdJe-- 
shita Avaddruiy known to us through the 
version given by Bournouf. (Mtrod. to hid, 
JJud. p, 313, ff.) The Chinese translation agrees 
in the main with this version. It opens with an 
account of the H ug a , which assumed a Human 
form and became a Bhikshu; having gone to sleep, 
accidentally, his true nature ^as discovered; after 
having been instrnotod in the law, he was dis- 
missed to his Dragon Palace by Buddha ; hero 
he was visited by Sangha Rdkshita, and further 
instructed in 'the sacred ' books* Tho narrative 
then proceeds with the adventures of S a n g h a 
Rlikshita^ after having been dismissed from 
the Dragon Palacd (Tho details are nearly the 
saihe as those giyen by Boxinuouf.} 
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5, I sliall now proceed to translate a sliort 
S4ira called “Bnddlia’s dying instruction” 
iFo-wei-kian-hing). TKe interest of this work is 
derived from the fact that it is generally bound np 
in China with the Sutra of Forty-Two Seciionsy 
the first Buddhist work translated into Chinese. 
It will be seen that it is of a primitive type, 
and deals entirely with moral questions. It 
also speaks of the Fratbinoksla^ not as that^work 
is known to us, but as certam rules of a simple 
prohibitive character, affecting the life of the 
disciple. It would appear from* this that the 
bulky work now known as the*^ Fratwioksha is 
a later compilation, drawn up iu fact after the 
introduction of conventual life among the fol- 
lowers of Buddha. 

The Sutra of Buddha’s dying instructioiL,” “ 
translated by Royal Command, by Kumara- 
jiva, a Doctor of the Three Pitakas, in the 
reign of Taou (Hing), Prince of T’sin* [397 to 
415 A.D.]. 

“Sakyamuni Buddha, when he first 
began to preach, converted AjnataKaun- 
d i n y a (Ofo-kiao-tcMnfu) ; so, on the occasion 
of his last discourse, he converted S u.b h a d r a 
Having thns done ali that was appointed JhtimJ;^ 
do, he reclined between two sdla trees, about to 
enter nir^mna. It was now in the middle of the 
night, perfectly quiet and still; on this occasion, 
for the sake of hi disciples, he delivered a brief 
summary of his law. 

“Bhikshns; after my death, regard, I pray 
you, with much reverence, the book of the 
PraiiTUokshki as a light shining fn the darkness, 
orj^a precious pearl found by a poor man. 
Let this book be your teacher and guide, even 
us I should be, if I remained in the world. Keep 
the pure rules of discipline, viz. these— not to 
•enter on any business engagements, whether 
buying or selling, or exchanging ; to avoid all 
purch^e of land or houses ; all rearing of cattle, 
or dealing in servants or slaves, or any living 
thing ; to put away all money, property, or 
Jewels— as a man would avoid a baming pit. 
Not to cut down or destroy ti*eea or shrubs ; not 
to cidtivate land, or dig the earth; not to 
engage m the . decoction of medi<fiaes; not to 
practise divination, qr casting lucky or unlucky 
days ; not to study the stars or the movements 
of constellations ; not to predict times of plenty 
or scarcity j not to enter on calculations of any 


sort ; all these things are forbidden. Keep the 
body temperate in all things, and the vital 
functions in quiet subjection. Have nothing to 
do with worldly engagements, either in seeking 
places of authority, or pronouncing incantations, 
or courting the rich, or planning for the welfrre 
of your worldly relatives. But, by self-con^eel 
and right modes of thought, aim at emancipa- 
tion ; conceal none of your fr^uits, but confess 
them before the congregation ; be moderate and 
contented with the food, clothing, medicines, and 
bedding allowed you I. 152], and bo 

cautious against hoarding up that which is 
allowed. These are the rules of discipline, 
the observance of which is the true source of 
emancipation, and hence they are called ‘ The 
Rules of the Pratimoksha.’ Keep then these 
precepts in their purity, O Bhikshus! Let 
there be no careless negligence in this matter ; 
the man who caref cQly observes them shall have 
power to fulfil all the dnties of religion; the 
man who disregards them shall experience none 
of the rewards which a virtuous life is- able to 
afford. And for this reason it is I bi^ you 
remember that the knowledge and practice of 
these rules is the first and chief necessity for 
attaining religious merit and final peace. 

“ If, Bhikshus, ye have attended tc this 
point, and have observed the precepts reli* 
giously, then proceed to keep the five orgaais of 
sense in due check, not permitting tLom a loose 
rein, or to engage in the pursuit of pleasure 
(the five pleasures) ; just as a shepherd with his 
cjTook prevents the cattle fTOm straying into the 
neighbouring pastures. But if you restrain not 
your senses, but permit them, the indulgence of 
the five pleasures, and put no chec^ upon them, 
then, as a vicious hoise unchecked by tiio bridle 
hurries on and throws its rider into the ditch^ 
so shall it be with you ; your sens^, getting the 
mastery of you, shall eventually hurry yon on 
to the place torment^ where you sh a ll endure 
untold misery forthe period of an 
without any mode of escape or deliveranee. 
The wise man, therefore, restrains his - senses 
and permits them not free mdulgence — he keeps 
them fast bound, as robbers are held in bonds, 
and ^ing so he soon feels their power to hurt 
utterly destroyed.. The hewrt is lord o£ 
th^e senses ; govern, therefore, your heart well ; 
watch weli’the heart, for it is ,Lke a noxion.« 


♦ Tsm, a feudal state occapTmg of the wrors Wei and Sing. See far thedate 1. p.d23. 
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snake, a wild beast, a crael robber, a great 
and worse even than these. It may be compared 
to a man who is holding in his hand a vessel 
fhU of honey, and as he goes on his way his eyes 
are so bent in gazing on the sweet treasure in 
his dish, that he sees not the dreadhil chasm in 
his way, down which he falls. It is like a mad 
elephant nncheoked by the pointed crook — or 
like the ape whicsh is allowed to escape into the 
tree, quickly it leaps firom bough to bough, 
difficult to re-capture and chain np once more. 
Restrain, therefore, and keep in complete sub- 
jection your heart ; let it not get the mastery ; 
persevere in this, O Bhikshus, and all shall be 
well. 

With respect to food and drink, whether 
yon have received common or dainty food, let 
it not excite in yon either undue gratification 
or regret 5. and the same with clothing and 
medicinal preparations — ^take sufficient and be 
satisfied ; even as the butterfly sips the honey 
of the flower and departs, so do ye, O Bhikshus, 
seek not more than is necessary : he satisfied 
with what is given to you, just as the wise 
man calculates the strength of the ox he uses, 
and gives it as much food as is necessary for it. 

‘*Be careful, O Bhikshus, to*waste no time, 
but earnestly to persevere in acquiring a know- 
ledge, of the true law. On the first and 
last nights of the month continue in the repeti- 
tion of the sacred books without cessation. 
Tt is sloth and love- of sleep that causes a whole 
life to be thrown away and lost. Think of 
the fire that shall consume the woxld, and early 
seek deliverance from it, and give not way to 
sleep. - A man who indulges in immoderate 
sleep can have no inward satis&ction or self- 
respect ; there is always a snake of dissatisfac- 
tion coiled up in his breast : whereas he w|io 
denies himself this mdalgeace is like the Tnftn 
who rises early, and, sweeping out his house, 
expels all that is hurtful, and so has continual 
safr ty and pef»co. ijibove all things, let modesiy 
govern e\'cry thouglit and every word of your 
d^ily life — a man without modesty is in no 
way difierent from the brute beast. 

** Bhikshus, if a man should do you such 
injuiy as to chop your body ^in pieces limb by 
limb, yet you ought to keep your heart in per- 
fect control; auger or resentment should 
affect you, nor a word of reproach escape your 
bps ; for if you one# pve way to a bitter thought, 


you have erred from the right way, and all 
religious merit is. lost. Patience is a ^frtue 
{this is the literal translation of the passage ‘ Jin 
che wei ti¥) ; to keep the rules of moral re- 
straint without wavering, tc exercise patience 
without tiring, this is the characteristic of the 
great man. If a man, because he does not enjoy 
everything as he would wish, loses patience, he 
is like a man who will not enter on the path of 
salvation because he cannot immediately quaff 
the sweet .dew (t.e. attain immortality).’' 

The text then proceeds to speak of the 
advantage of moderation in all indulgences 
(pleasures), the happiness of a solitary life ; " for 
they who live in mixed society '*re like the birds, 
that congregate together in a tree, always 
afraid of the traps of the fowler ; or like the old 
elephant in the mud unable to extricate himj C Alf, 
Continual perseverance is like a little fire that 
I keeps on burning, but he who tires in the 
practice of religion is like a fire that goes -out. 
Such is perseverance (vir^a). 

You oughi^ also, never tQ forget self-exaini- 
nation and reflection ; if you neglect this, then 
all progress is at an end — ^in the practice of 
this you put on, as it were, a helmet of defence, 
so that no sword can hurt you, and no enemy 
get. the advantage over you (nwn^ i.e. srdddha). 
You ought to keep your mind fixed, in contem- 
plation* {dhydna)-^hj perseverance this power 
of fixed contemplation is Always ready, even as 
water k^t in ihe house is always i^^dy for laying 
the dust out of doors. And so he who continues 
in the practice of dliydna shall undoubtedly attaizi 
wisdom (prajna) ; and this is the Deliverance 
spoken of in my law*. And true "wisdom is this : 
to cross the sea of old age, disease^ and death 
in a strong fend trustworthy boat. It is a lamp 
shinix^ in darkness^a medicine for all diseases, 
a hatchet to cut down the tree of sorrow, and 
for this reason you ought to aim above all things 
to attain this wisdom, and so bring to yourself 
lasting benefit. A man who has this wisdom 
is perfectly illuminated, and needs no other 
eyes. 

“ Again, Bhikshus, if you would obtain finfel 
release, you must put away from you all the 
foolish books (trifling discourses) met with in 
the world. Think only on the words I have 
given you, whether in the mountain pass or the 
depth of the valley, whether beneath the tree or 
in the solitary cell; think of the scriptures 
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(law), and forget them not for a moment, per- 
severe in studying them alone ; I, as the good 
physician, knowing the disease which affects 
you, give this as a medicine fit for the case : 
without this you die. Or, like the gtiide who. 
knoTPs the T^y, I direct you where to go and 
what path to take ; without a guide you perish. 
And now, if you have any doubts respecting 
the four great truths which lie at the bottom of 
my teaching, ask me, O Bhikshus, and explain 
your doubts ; for while you doubt there can be 
no fediy/’ 

This exhortation . the world-hononred one re- 
peated three times, bnt neither of the Bhikshus 
propounded any question, for so it was they 
had no donhts^ 

Then Anirud dha, reading the hearts of the 
congregation, addressed Buddha, and said: 
** World-honoured, the moon may scatter heat 
and the stm cause cold — ^but there can be no dif- 
ference as to the truth and meaning of the 
four great doctrines *\<phich Buddha has placed 
at the bottom of his lystem. There is* the great 
truth of ^ sorrow* (dukha). Sorrow csm never 
co-exist with joy, or produce it. ‘Concourse’ 
(the expression * concourse,’ generally translated 
^accumulation,’ evidently refers to the ‘ rush’ or 
‘ concourse’ of thoughts and events, experiences 
and anxieties, as the true cause of sorrow), this 
is the true cause (of sorrow) ; besides this there 
is no other. The ‘ destruction of sorrow* is just 
the destruction of cause, ‘no cause, no fruit;’ 
and ‘ the way’ is this very way by which the 
cause may b© destroyed, and this is the ‘ true 
way,’ and there is no other. World-honoured 
one, the Bhikshus are firmly fixed in these 
doctrines : there is not the shadow of a doubt, 
there is no question or difference of opinion in 
the congregation respecting them. The only 
thought which affects the congregation is one 
of grief that the world-honoured one should 
be about to depart and enter JT i r v a n a , just 
as wo have begun to. enter on the practice 
of this law and understand its meaning ; just 
as in the night a flash of lightning lights up the 
way for the weary traveller and then is gone, 
and he left to wander in the dark ; this is the 
only thought ^Yhich weigh.-i on the xiiiiul ul' the 
congregation.” 

Notwithstanding the assurance ofAnirud- 
dha, the world-honoured one wishing that 
every member of the congregntion should he 


strong in his belief, and attain perfect assurance, 
again out of his compassion addressed them, and 
said : — 

‘‘Bhikshus, lament not at mj departure, 
nor feel any regret ; for if I remained in the 
world through the kal^a (i.e. to the end of the 
world), then what would become of the church 
(assembly) ? it must perish without accomplish- 
ing its end I and the end is this : ‘ by per- 
sonal profit to profit others.’ Islj law is per- 
fectly sufficient for this end. If I were to con- 
tinue in the world, it would be for no good ; 
those who were to be saved are saved, whether 
gods or men ; those who are not saved shall he 
saved, hy the seeds of truth I have sown. IB’rom 
henceforth all my disciples practising their 
various duties shall prove that my true body, 
the Body of the Law (dhxrmakava\ is everlast- 
ing and imperishable* 

“ Be assured of tliis, the world is transitory ; 
dismiss your sorrow, and seek deliverance ; by 
the light of wisdom destroy the gloom of all 
your doubts. The world is fast hound in fetters 
and oppressed with affiction; I now give it 
deliverance, as a physician who brings heavenly 
medicine. Put away every sin and all wicked- 
ness ; remember that your ‘ body’ is but a 
word coined to signify that which does not 
really exist — ford across the sea of death, old 
age, and disease — ^Who is the wise man that 
does not rejoice in the destruction of these, as 
one rejoices when he slays the enemy who 
would rob him ? 

“ Bhikshus, keep your mind on this ; all. other 
things change, this changes not. No more shall 
I speak to you. T desire to depart. I d^re 
Nirvana. This is my last exhortation.” 

6. Another Sutra worthy of notice is the 
Chong-LuTi'y or FrUnya^mul^sdstra^ixika, by 
Nagarjuna, I shall proceed to give the 
translation of the 25th section of this work uu 
Nirvuim. 

(1) If all things arc unreal, 

Then how is it possible to remove 
From that which does not exist 
Something which being removed leaves 
Nirvana ? 

This section argues that if nil things are alike 
empty and unreal, then there, is no such thing 
as biith and death ; consequently there can be 
no removal of sorrow, and the destruction oi 
the five elements of existence (limited existence) 
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bj removal of whicb we arrive at HirvS.na 
(what is called J^irvana). 

(2) Bat if all things are real, 

Then how can we remove 
Birth and death, real existence, 

And so arrive at Nirvam ? 

This section argues that we cannot destroy 
that which has in itself real existence, and there- 
fore, if all things have this real being, we cannot 
remove birth and death, and so arrive at 
Nirvana ; therefore, neither by the theory of 
Bhava^ nor by the theory of Sunyata (empti- 
ness), can we arrive at the jnst idea of Nirvana. 

(3) That which is not striven for, or ‘‘ob- 
tained,” 

That which is not “ for a time” or eternal, ” 
Tliat which is not bom, nor dies, 

This is that which is called Nirviina. 

“Not to 'be striven for,” that is, in the way of 
religions action (achdrya)^ and its result (fruit), 
“Not obtained” (or “arrived at”), that is, 
because there is no place or point at which to 
arrive. “Not for a time” (or not; by way of 
intermption [per salhtmj) ; for the five skan- 
dhas having been from the time of complete 
enlightenment proved to be unreal, and not pai-t 
of true existence, then on eatering final nirvana 
{annpadiseslia nirvknd} — ^What is there that 
breaks or interrupts the character of previous 
existence? “Not for ever,” or ‘‘everlasting,” 
for i£ there were something to be obtained that 
admitted of distinciaons whilst m the possession 
of it, then we might speak of an cternil nir- 
iHina : but as in the condition of silent extinc- 
tion (nirviina) there can be no properties to dis- 
tinguish, how can we speak of it as “ everlast- 
ing ? ” And so with reference to Birth and 
Death, Now that which is so characterized is 
what we call NlrvSna . 

“Again, there is a siitra which says, Nir* 
vana is the opposite of ‘ lining’ and ' ‘ not 
Being it is the opposite of these two combined f 
it is the opposite of the absence of * Being’ and 
the absence of ‘not Being.’ So, in short, that 
which admits of no conditions such as are 
attached, to limited existence, that is Nirvana.” 

(4) Nirvana cannot be called ^^Bltaca ; ” 

For if so, then it admits of old age and death, * 
In :fect, both “being ” and “ not being” are ' 
phenomena^ 

And therefore are capable of being deprived 
of characteristics. 


This means that as all things which the eje 
beholds are seen to begin and to end, and this 
is what the sloka calls “Life” and “Death” 
(or birth and death). Now if Nirvana is like 
this, then it would be possible to speak of re- 
moving these things and so arriving at some- 
thing fixed — ^but here is a plain contradiction 
of terms — for Nirvana is supposed to be that 
which is fixed and unchangeable, 

(5) If Nirvana is Bhava (existent). 

Then it jpersonal ; 

But, in fact, that which cannot be individua- 
lized 

Is spoken of as not persdnal. 

This means that as all phenomenal existence 
comes from cause and consequent production, 
therefore all such things are rightly called 
“ personal.” 

(6) If Nirvana be Bhava, 

Then it cannot be called “ without sensatioii ” 
{anuvedana ) ; 

For non-Being comes not from sensation. 
And by this obtain^s its distinct name. 

This means that as the sutras describe Nir- 
vana as being “without sensation” {amived'xna)^ 
it cannot be Bhava ; for then ahJtava would 
come from sensation. But now it will be asked 
if Nirvana is not Bhava, then that which is 
“ not Bhava ” {alhava), surely then is Nirvana- 
To this we reply — 

(7) If -Nirviina be not Bhava, 

.Much less is it nothing ^ahham) ; 

For if there be no room for “ Being,” 

What place can there be for “not Being." 

This means that .“not Being” is the opposite 
of “Being,” If, then, “Being” be not admis-^ 
sible, how can we speak of “not. Being ?” (its 
opposite). 

(8) If, again, Nirvina is Nothing, 

How is it called “ without sensation ” 
vedana ) ? 

For it would be wonderful indeed if every- 
thing not capable of sensation 
Were forthwith spoken of as Nothing. 

If, then, Nirv&na. be neither “Being ” nor 
“non-Being,” what is it? 

(9) By participation in eanse and efieot 
Comes the wheel of continual existence. 

By non -participation in caus^ and effect 
Comes Nirv&^a. 

As by knowing a thing to be straight we also 
know that which is crooked, so the know- 
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ledge of the elements of finite existence comes 
the knowledge of continual life and death. . Do 
away with those, and you do also away with 
the other. 

(10) As Buddha says in the Sutra, 

Separate “ Being,” separate “ not Being,” 
This is ISTirvdna, 

The opposite ,of Being,” the opposite 
of “ not Being.” 

Being” here alludes to the three worlds of 
finite existence. The absence of these three 
worlds is ‘^not Being,” Get rid of both these 
ideas, this is Nirvana. But it may now be ask- 
ed, if Nirvana is not “ Being ” and if it is not 

absence of Being” — then perhaps it is the 
intermixture of the two. 

(11) Ifitis said that Being” and ‘^notBeing,” 
By union, produce Nirvana, 

The two are then one ; 

But this is impossible. 

Two unlike things cannot be joined so as to 
produce one different from either. 

(12) If it is said Being” and “ not Being,” 
United, make Nirvana, 

Then Nirvam is not “ withont sensation,” 
For these two things involve sensation. 

(13) If it is said that “Being” and “not 

Being,” 

United, produce Nirv^lua, 

Then Nirvana is not Impersonal ; 

For these two things are Personal. 

(14) “ Being” and “ not Being,” joined in one, 
How can fhis he Nirvam ? 

These twothingshavenothing in coinmon. 
Gan Darkness and light he joined ? 


(15) If the opposite of “Being” and “not 

Being” 

Is Niiwana, 

These opposites — 

How are they distinguished ? 

(16) If they are distinguished, 

And so, by union, become Nirvana, 

Then that which completes the idea of 
“ Being” and “not Being,” 

Also completes the idea of the opposite of 
both. 

(17) Tathagata^ after his departure, 
Saysnothingof “Being” and“ not Being:” 
He says not that bis “ Being” is not, or 

the opposite of this. 

Tathagata‘says nothing of these things or 
their opposites. 

The question of N i r v ai n a sums itself up in 
this, that whether past, or present, or to come, 
it is one and the same condition of non-sensa- 
tional existence. Tat ha gat a is ever the 
same : if he bo removed, then N ir v a n a itself 
becomes a mere fiincy. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that 
Nirv&na is identical with the nature of 
Tathagata, without bounds, and without 
place or time. 

From this section of the Ckojiff-lun we can 
understand the character of the entire work. 
It advocates the theory that the tnie condition 
of Being {Nirvana), or the nature ofTatha- 
gata, is to be found in the conciliation of dif- 
ferences. Neither Eternal nor non-Etemal, 
personal nor impersonal — but above and beyond 
all such verbal limitations. 


EXTRACTS FROM TARANATHA^S HISTORY OF BUDDHISM IN INDIA, 

BY W. Jj, HBELEY, B.C.S. 


The existence and importance of T a r a na - 
tha ' fi work were first made known to Western 
students by Vassiliev, who used it freely 
in Ills work on Buddhism ; * and the book itself 
was translated by Schiefiier from the Tibetan, 
and published at St. Petersburg in 1869 but 
it seems to me by no means to have attracted 
the attention it deserves, and I have no doubt 
that the extracts which I have now translated 
from Schiefner’s German will interest many 
readers, and serve to lead them to the book it- 


self. Taranatha steadily cites his aiithori- 
ties and shows* an historical feeling very alien 
to the Oriental world generally ; and his tacts 
have therefore considerable historical weight. 
His lists of kings are full and contain many 
names not otherwise known. For the period after 
Siwm Th&ang his historical Safa are particularly 
valuable^ as we are there left very much in the 
dark by historiaTis, and futui*e writers on medi- 
aeval India will have the task of comparing his 
statements with the monumental and ntiniisma- 


♦ Fublishod in Bussia iu 1857 ; date of Schicfner*s German translation, 1860. 
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tic. evidence on ■wldcli onr knowledge of tihat 
period is mamlj based. 

Taranatba’s real name was Kmi-^njing ; 
be was bom in 1575, and composed bis work 
in 1608. He was a monk of tbe Jonang 
school, wbicb after Tsongkapa’s reforms 
was numbered among tbe betertniox schools, i.e. 
those opposed to tbe prevalent sect of tbe “ Yel- 
low mitres,” though at a later period, after 
Taranatba’s death, it was attached to that sect. 

I begin with the last chapter of the book, as 
perhaps the most generally interesting. 

I . — On Buddhist Art, 

In former days human masters, who were 
endowed' with miraculous power, produced asto- 
nishing works of art. It is expressly stated in 
the Vmaya-dgama and other works that the 
wall-pamtings, &c. of these masters were sudh 
as to deceive by their likeness to the actual 
things depicted. For some centuries after the 
departure of the Teacher many such masters 
fiourished. After they had ceased to flourish, 
many masters appeared who were Gods in hu- 
man form ; these erected the eight wonderftd 
cliaityas ofMagadha, — the Mahabodhi, 
Manj TLsridundnbhis vana, Ac., and made 
many oth.er objects. In the time of king A s o k a, 
Yaksha* artisans erected the chaityaa of 
the eight great ^places, the inner enclosure of 
V aj ra Bana,&c. Inthetimeof Naga rjuna 
also many works were performed by Nag a 
artisans. Thus the works of the Gods, Takshas, 
and Nagas for many years deceived men by 
their reality. When in process of. time all this 
ceased to be, it seemed as if the knowledge of 
art had vanished from among men. Then for 
a long course of years appeared many artistic 
efforts bronght to light by the striving of the 
individual genius, but no fixTed school or succes- 
sion. of artists. Later, in the time of king 
Buddhapaksha, the scxilpture and paint- 
ing of the artist BimbasTtra were specially 
wonderfiil and resembled those early works of 
the Gods ; the number of his followers was ex- 
ceedingly great, and as he was bom in Maga - 
dha the artists of his school were styled Ma- 

* la another place As oka is described as Laving i<ub- 
dxLod India by tae aid of' an army of Yak a h a Tnen;e»a- 

; Vassiliev is inclined to connect the name Y a k « h a 
mfcb t^Ynei-chai, and snjrffestB that they were Bak- 
ing Greeks. The author, however, clearly treacH the 
Yaksto as supernatural beings— a race of demig^dH, in 
the ordinary Bcna© m which the word is used in the* /Vm- 
A deal may be said for V{issiliev*s conjocturo. 
if wo bear m nund that T&ran^ha also ascribes a &x>eclal 


dhyadesa Artists. In the time of king 6 il a 
lived an especially skilful delineator of the gods, . 
bom in Marwar, named Sringaihara; he 
left behind him paintings and other master- 
pieces like those produced by the Takshas. Those 
who followed his lead were called the Old West- 
ern school. In the time of kings Devap&la 
and Srimant Dharmapala lived in Va- 
r e n d r a [Northern Bengal] an especially skil- 
ful artist, named D him S.n ; his soil" was Bit- 
pa lo; both these produced many works in 
oast inetal, as ivell as sculptures and paintings 
which resembled the works of the Nagas. The 
fother and son gave rise to distinct schools ; as 
the soil lived in Bengal, the cast images of gods 
produced by their followers were called gods of 
the Eastern style, whatever might be the birth- 
place of their actual designers. In painting, the 
followers of the father were called the Eastern 
school ; those of the son, as they were most nu- 
merous in Magadha, were called followers of the 
Madhya desa school of painting. So in 
Nepal, the earlier schools of art resembled the 
Old West school, but in the course of time a 
peculiar Nepalese school formed itself, which in 
painting and casting resembled rather the East- 
ern schools ; the latest artists have no special 
character. In K a s m i r too, there were in for- 
mer times followers of the Old Western school 
of Madhyafle&i ; later on, a certain H a s u r a j a 
founded a new school in painting and sculpture, 
which is now called the Kasmy school. Wher- 
ever Buddhism prevailed, skilful religions artists 
were found, while wherever the Mlechchas 
[Mahamadans] ruled, they disappeared ; where, 
again, the T i r t h y a doctrines [orthodox Hin- 
duism] prevailed, unskilful artists came to the 
front. Altliough in P u k a m [Burma] and the 
southern countries the making of images is still 
going on, no specimens of the works appear to 
have reached Tibet. In the South three artists 
liavc h;ul many followers : Jaya, Parojaya, 
and y i jaya.” 

H . — Banin L (From Chapter X.) 

A companion of king N a n d a was the 
Brahman P si n i n i , who was bom in the west 

artistic stylo to the NAgjw, who 'woro without doubt aiKirti- 
cular fraternity in Kasmir, supposed to Ikj under the sptJirial 
I»rotection of the snake-gods. Works like tho temphj of 
AiriRLYtiU, which shows an obrtous Kasmir influence, wore 
j»robably a»crib<.Ml to NAga architects ; and if tlie Grjjco- 
ilaktrian H<5hool, tr.wjos of whoj«Mnf!miiice are, visible in many 
Ijarts of India, ri‘prt*s<^nU‘(i the Yukslin. art, it romaiuH only 
to ascertain wbut vv orks were ascrdxHl to the Dovas, and who 
they were. 
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in Bhirukav^na, When he asked a chi- 
romantist whether he possessed the power of 
acquiring grammatical learning, and the chiro- 
mantist mswered in the negative, he made the ' 
suitable lines on his hand with a sharp pair 
of scissors, and resorted to all the masters of 
grammatical lore on the earth, porsning that 
study with the greatest eagerness ; and as he 
was still discontented, he through perseverance 
succeeded in summoning his protecting deiiy to 
'his help. When the deiiy showed his face and 
uttered the vowel-sounds a, and Pdnini 
attained a knowledge of all the sounds that are 
to be found in the three worlds. The Hetero- 
dox [Brahma^ts] mamtain that this deity 
I svar a, but have no special reasons for 
their belief ;; the Orthodox [Buddhists] on the 
contrary assert that it was Avalokites- 
vara, and refer to the prediction from the 
ManjiihimMatanira : ‘^The Brahman’s son P 4 - 
nini will undoubtedly, through the perfect 
insight of a Sr4vaka, according to my pre- 
diction, jn,voke by his conjurations the majesty 
of the Loi^d of the world.” This Panin i-com- 
posed the grammatical Sdtra called the 
nivydkam^^ composed of 2000 slokas, namely 
1000 slokas on the formation of words, and 
1000 of explanation. This is, moreover, the 
root of all'gxiuniaars. Before him there were 
no ^dstras on the formation of words reduced 
to writing, and as no system existed which 
brought the subject under distinct points of 
view, individual grammarians, who brought 
special fiwts of langu^e into connections of two 
and two, were esteemed as remarkably learned. 
Though it is said in Tibet thu,t the Indravydica- 
rana is' older, yet, as we shall show below, 
though it may have penetrated- earlier into the 
(Celestial countiy, in India Panini’s graminar was 
the earliest^ And though pandits assert that 
the ChandravydJearanay translated into Tibetan, 
agrees with Pamni, and the Exddpavydkarana 
with the Indravydktira^y it is maiversally main, 
tained that Fdmni*8 grammar, in the copiousness 
of its explanations and the systematic complete- 
ness of its views, is something quite unique.” 
m.—Kdliddsa. (From Chapter XV.) 

“ K a 1 i d a s a ’ s biography is as follows : — ^At 
the time when the Brahman V ar t ruchi was 
in honour at the court of Bhimasukla, king 
of Varanasi, the king proposed to give his 
daughter V a santl toVararuchi to wife. 


V a s a n 1 1 , however, out of pride, considering 
herself the more learned of the two, refused to 
be Vararuchi’s servant. On this Vara- 
ru chi determined to outwit her, and said to 
the king ‘ Invite my learned, teacher, who is a 
hundred-fold cleverer than I, and give your- 
daughter to him.’ He saw a cowherd of Maga- 
dha, with a handsome figure, sitting on the end 
of a branch and cutting the lower part of the 
branch with an axe; judging.that this man 
must be unusually stupid, he had him called and 
after some days’ rubbing and scrubbing, he care- 
fully clothed him in the dress of a Brahman 
Pandit, got him as far as the expression oili 
svastiy and told him in case he found himself be- 
fore the king and his court to throw flowers at 
the kiug and say om svasti, but if any one else 
addressed him, by no means to answer. But in 
carrying this out when the rustic threw the 
flowers at , the king he said Usaiara. This the 
Acharya (V araruehi) made out to be a blessmg, 
thus explaining the sense of the four syllables — 
^Umaya sahito Rudrab, Samkarasahito Vishnuh , 
tamkaraihlapuhischa rakshantu SivaJbi sarvada 
which is, being interpreted, 

‘May Rudra with TJm4, Vishnu with ^amkara, 
And Siva holding the sounding trident ever- 
more preserve (you) !’ 

“ Upon this V a s a n t i began to ask him the 
meaning of different words, and when he gave 
no answer, Vararuchi asked ‘How can you 
expect my learned teacher to answer a woman’s 
questions ?’ ; and when he had thus turned 
all their heads, he went away to the south. 
While the bridegroom was carried in triumph 
to an the temples, he spoke never a word, till 
seeing at last on the outer wall of a temple the 
pictures of various animals uid among them 
that of an ox, he was delighted, anJ put on 
the aspect and manners of' a cowherdr Then 
VasantS said ‘Alas! it is a cowhet*dr and 
saw tibat she had been playeti upon. She 
Hiou^-jht that if he were clever she might teach 
Kim the science of language, but on trial she 
found Kim very dull of comprehension. She 
became seomful, and sent her husband every 
day to gather flowers. In a certain locality 
of Magadha there was a figure of the goddess 
Kali, the ^ work of a divine artist. To this 
figure he carried every day an abundance of 
flowers, bowed before it and prayed full of 
thought. When Vasanti on one occasion 
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bronght an offering to tne goddess, and her 
bnsband bad gone out at daybreak to plnek 
flowers, an attendant of bers concealed berself 
by way of a joke behind the pedestal of the 
goddess. She was chewing pin at the time, 
and when the cowherd as nsnal came to pray 
she handed him a piece of the betel she was 
chewing, which he took a.nd swallowed, believ- 
ing that the goddess, herself had really given 
it. There and then he attained an nnlimited 
intellectual power, and became an eminent 
authority in logic, in grammar, and in poetry. 
As he happened to hold in the right hand a 
day-lotns {padma) and in the left a mght-Iotns 
(ttfpala), Y Ti s a n 1 1 asked him which he pre- 
ferred, the beantifol day-lotas with its thick 
stalk, or the little night-lotns with its delicate 
stalk ; he replied : ‘ In my right hand the day- 
lotns, in my left the night-lotns ; whether with 
coarse or delicate stalk, take which thon wilt, 
O lotns-eyed !’ As the lady now perceived that 
he had gained intelligence, she held him hence- 
forward in high honour, and as he had shown 
so much reverence to the goddess Kali he 
obtained the name of K a 1 i d a s a, or the slave 
of the dark goddess. After this he became the 
crown-jewel of all poets, and composed the Eight 
Messengers, the Olond-Messenger (MeghadUta) 
and the others, the Kumdrasarribhava, and the 
other poetical Sutras. BothheandSapta- 
V a r m a n belonged to the sect of the Hetero- 
dox [inB. non-Bnddhists],” 


IV. — Authorities, (Erom the conclusion.) 

If any one ask on what authorities this work 
depends, let him know that although many 
fragmentary histories of the origin of the (Bud- 
dhist) religion, and stories, have been composed 
in Tibet, I have not met with any complete and 
consecutive work; I have therefore, with the 
exception of a few passages, the credibility of 
which proves their truth, taken nothing from 
Tibetan sources. As, however, I have seen and 
heard the comments of several Gnrff-P a n d i - 
ta s on a work in two thousand slohas composed 
by Ksh emendr abh adra, aPai^dita of 
Magadha, which narrates the history as far as king 
Bamapula, I have taken this as my fonnda- 
and have completed the history by means 
of two works, nam ely the Bttddhapiurd^ com- 
posed by Pandita I n d r a d a 1 1 a of a Elshatriya 
family, in which all the events up to the four 
Sena kings are folly recorded in 1200 slohasy 
and the ancient History of the Succession of 
Teachers (lacharyas) composed by the Brahman 
Pandita Bhataghata. In chronology too I have 
followed these three works, which agree except 
in some minor parifcnlars. Their ntoations. 
have, as is obvious, a special reference to “the 
rise of religion in th'^ kingdoms of Apara n - 
taka [India proper], but I have not been 
able to describe its history in i^asmir, Udyfina^ 
[Swat], Tukhara, Koki [the Indo-Ohinese peninr 
snla], and on the different islands, a& I have 
never seen or heard of any , books on the subject/ 


A GBAHT OP KING DHEUVASENA L OP VALABHT. 

ST 6. JBTTHbES, 


The grant of Dhruvaseua I, a transcript 
and translation of which are given below, was 
found a few weeks ago by the KoHs at Walla 
and came into my hands together with another' 
sdsj u .i issued by D h a r a s e n a II. Like ail do- 
cuments of the YaJabhi kings, it is written on 
the inner sidi s of two copper plates, which ai*e 
joined by copper rings. The plates in question 
had, wi^en I received them, only one ring left ; 
the second, which prchably bore the seal, had 
been tom off* The size of the plates is eleven 
inches by eight. Their prosei.watioa is tolerably 
good. Thb left-hand upper confer of the first 
plate has, however, been siuasbed — probably 
by an unlucky blow of the finder’s pickaxe. 
A piece four inches in lengtli and one inch fa 


breadth has been broken up into four frag- 
ments. Portnnately these have been preseiyed. 
The second plate is slightly damaged at the. 
lower end, — ^it would seem, by the same accident 
which injured the first plate. This* injury is 
more serious than the other, because it prevents 
me at least from making out several words. 
When I received the pJates> they were covered 
in some parts with caked mud, and fur the greater 
part with a thick layer of brilliant verdigris. 
At tha edges the copper is disintograted. A pro^ 
longed immersion in lime-juice removed the dirt 
and verdigris so far that the letters, with very few 
exceptions, are plainly recognizable. Thepubiished 
V a 1 a b h i make it possible to determine 

the value of the characters which have remained 


APRIL, 1375.] 


A GRAOT OF KEiHG DHETJVASENA I. OF TALABHI. 


indistinct. The last figure of the date is, however, any other Walla plate I have seen. ^ The ?? has 
verr troublesome. The letters of tliis grant have thi-onghouttheoldformofthe Girnarinscnptions, 
a much more antique appearance than those of not that resembling the modem Gujarati letter. 

Transcript 
Plate I. 

first"!? V ^ ~ .. 


M ” O ^ ^ ^ 

4ft: 4 ftft"nTf^t;— _ 

rresf IH: (ajCisid" 

'v— 

(TCWI^^T: 4ft%=nTf^’3T?R: 
oiI*tMai*d — ^ 

;R:^,r5sttr5!Jtf8r: 'm- 

Rtt— '9— 




1_ TUo Vitilraa under the ninOi, and the twelfth 
ak8baira<, aro doubtful. ^ . a i. ai 

3 and a. First ten aksboras haF oblitorat^by tlic 

break in tlic plate. is a. mistake for re- 

poated in all the grants. 

8. Last aksliara half obliterated. 


4ftwrrafi"!Rf?: 

<KT— V— 

^ipir 5IT"W- 

#sr.--V.t.— 

IsarnPRf jpnfftjsfw- 

V’l— 

tranR: irc’WTW: *i?rar* 

irsf— 


e"r: — V8— 

MUtTO W IPIT mdiMf? y"IT— — 

9. Ifjf >s "• Injpsue **y!* for a* other erants 

read. 

11. Last a':sham nearly obliterated. 

14. The sign used before kii^ali is, as ui tw correspond- 
ijisf passages of other grants, the JSbvdmfiliya s see Jour. 
Bomb. Hr. R. .ds. Soc X. 21. 

1<>. Last akshaxa half gone* 


Plate n. 


R?Kwr- 

fenr-H- 

#«!?! — ^— 

?Tnr>ftjr: ef^i"ROT: 

iiRt— — 

JTJpTTf HPiRftWRf r^- 

fpsr.jprw — 

f^ni5f5:g.O?nw 

[ .] qn-— ^ ^ 

1. Fiivf'iilcshar.i h.ilf goiio, well as tho last, 

3. Lust t-rt o vi-ry iudistiucl. 

;j. Sect>iul akshara half oblitonitod. Aksham. 26 nn- 
oertaini fct-.Liv.l lytU-r.'i lost. 

4. Lower part of 6rst akshara lost. a Zaj>>‘i.'s 

stifUior as tho ourresponding passages of many 

grauls show. 

5. Lust ihrec alDiharas very iiiaistinet,thonghtiotun- 
ht'rlaiii. 


.4x^iii3r^ — ^ — 

^ ?! li?! —Vo— ^ 

>l?.t II — 

?! t!?^ tUflWClff 1^! ’ll' 

Sitft !%!^— tV- 

M ?«! JR J! gtllJ|.dJ|^lgt^KJl«tt»»*HW^ ’ l l? l - 

?vF!?ff3?r — W- 

II ft Jinr _ 

”(ir~Thc'^f JSr? indistinct But tho reading is sup- 
ported by the corresponding possago of my grant of Dha.- 
nujonall. . , ^ 

7. Tiaarga after akshara 25 lost. 

11, Seventli akshara nneertain. If it is the ^ after 
TOaSTJ is siiporfluouR and uiigraniniatieai . ^ 

IS. First aksh.ira oblitorat<'.i. tbo-ne^ two indiefanet. 
14. Second ai^d fourth aksUuras obliterated. Aksharas 
10-14 uncertain on account of the break in the plate, third 
figure uttcertaiu, ft uncertain. 
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Translation, 

Hail ! From the camp of victory, pitched at 
the village ofKhnddavediya. (There Kved 
formerly) the illastrioxis Senapati Bhatarfca, 
ivho obtained an empire through the matchless 
power of his Mends that humbled (his) enemies 
by main force, — ^who gained glory in a hundred 
battles fought at close quarters, — ^who acquired 
royal splendour through the strength of a multi- 
tude of friendly kings, Mthful by virtue of their 
affection gained by gifts, and honours, the results 
of (Bliat^ka’s) glory, and by (his) uprightness. 

His son (was) the devotee ofMahesvara, 
the illustrious Senapati Dharasena, whose 
bending head was reddened and sanctified by the 
dust ofhis(&.ther’s)feet, — the brilliancy of whose 
foot-nails was obscured by the glitter of the crest- 
jewels of his prostrate enemies, — whose wealth 
afforded sustenance to the distressed and helpless. 

His younger brother (was) the devotee of 
Mahesvara, the illustrious Maharaja D r o na- 
si mh a, comparable to a lion, whose spotless 
cpest-jewel (received) additional lustre through 
hif? doing obeisance at his (brother’s) feet,— who 
like Tudhishthira (observed as his) lawthemles 
and ordinances proclaimed by Mann and other 
(sages), — who enforced the rules on (religious) 
obedience, — whose royal splendour was sancti- 
fied by the great gift, his solemn coronation per- 
formed by the supreme lord, the Lord para- 
mount of the whole earth, in person. 

His younger brother (was) the devotee of 
Bhagavat, the great feudatory prince, the great 
chamberlain, the great general,* * * § the great Karta- 

* Daijdan&yalfa may mean— Ma;^istrate, FanjdUr, or 
General. Here it ha? probably the latter aenao. 

t K^rf.Skyitika ie derived from Kritakiita, “ done 
and not done,” or “done in vain.” It ie evidently a tochnieal 
term denoting some kind of officer, and has thcjrefore boon 
left nntraittalated. I think the five titUas given to Dhmva- 
sena are the five mahfi&ibdaa mentioned so often in ancient 
grants. 

X The Bhattareka or ‘ high lord’ intended is probably tho 
elder brother Ilronasimha. 

§ Chfitahas b^n translate*! according to Oolebrooko 
and HtzEdward Hall, though the correctness of the tnins- 
lation is very donbtftiL Compare also Jour, U, As. Hoc, 
N, S. I.p. 285. 

11 The second part of this name contains apparently a 
derivative from the nasalized fonn of tlie Pwikrit rukkha, 

* tree/ and thn whole appears tfi he an equivalent of our 
modean Plplo^ PipalgAih, or Hpalgabhan. 

^ The text is probably faulty, but tho sense of tho 
paitfiagft is dear from the correi^nding j)asHage «f Dlnuu- 
sena* s grant ; Samastop^aMyfiafinabastaiimks&jjMLniyau.” 

* The compound loft untranslated refers ijivd/djly to 

r^bt granted to the donee. Regarding the wf)rd 
A r??’ e*/ntaii^, see Jour, R. As, iS'oc. I. cit. p. 

t Xhe iitexfd translation of the compound is ‘ togctlior 
witli remitie blown and grown.* The hitter tAvo 
seem to have a te chnical sonse, T0ta, * blown/ may possibly 


kritifca,t the MaMrSja, the illustrious Dhru- 
V a sen a, (always) meditating on the feet of the 
supreme BhattarakaJ,— by the strength of 
his arm sole conqueror of hosts of hostile ele- 
phants, — the refuge of suppliauts, — learned in 
the truth, the ^dkras^ meaning — granting, like 
the tree of Paradise, the fruits of their wishes to 
Hs loving friends according to their desires. 

(He), being in the enjoyment of good health, 
addresses (these) commands to all his own of- 
ficials, heads (of villages), (heads) of towns, 
fortune-tellers, § Vaixiors, and others : — 

“ Be it known to you that in order to incjrease 
the spiritual merit of my parents, and in order 
to e bt a an ac cording to my desires blessings in 
this life and in that to come, I have granted the 
villageofPippaiarunkhar i, || (situated) at 
the extremity of Annpunjya, which is not to be 
meddled with by our officials,^ together with,,.* 
and together with all revennesf derived there- 
from^ according to the analogy of the familiar 
instance of the ground and the cleft, J to the 
worshipfal Buddhas endowed with perfect in- 
telligence, who have been consecrated at V a 1 a - 
b h i in the monastery erected by (my) own sister’s 
daughter, the Bauddha devotee, Dudda, 
and to the communion of the reverend ascetics 
(dwelling there), for the purpose of repairing the 
fallen and broken (portions) of the monastery, 
and for procuring frankincense, lamps, oil, and 
fle wers (for worship), and for procuring food, 
medicine for the sick, clothing, and so forth — the 
grant to hold good) as long as moon, sun, ocean, 
and earth endure. § Wherefore nobody shall 

mean ‘dry or dried/ jusst as upavata (see retorsbur^yh Dic- 
tionary $. voce and refer to the dry gra«s and wood. The 

comi>onnd savalabhfitapratyaya is nacd also in my grant 
of Dharasena If, and the faesimilc of the grsini trans- 
lated by Prof. DhAndarkar [IntL Ant. vol. I.) has ^bhfi- 
tavatapmtyaya, tliough the transerijit published in the 
Jour. Bomb, hr. It, As. Sue. X. p. omits tho two 
jmrticiploH. 

X The bhfimichclihidranyriya is tho * reasoning from tho 
familiar instance of th<! gronnd and the ch’ft or clefts 
therein/ or the inf#‘n!ric(! that the whole includes the parts, 
^ust as a piece of land i tuih «1(;k tho various doff s thennri. ^ If 
it is stated in this and otlier grantH that a village or the like 
is given bhAniichchidranyAyena, it moans simply tJuit it is 
iriade over wii.li all its ai)purtenancea, produce, rights, &c. 

I li.ave heard this NyAya employed })y 8Astria oouvorija- 
iionally, but ain not now able to pr*)dace a *|uotatiou from 
a Sanskrit w^ork in Hupis>rt of its explanation. 

' § The wo^ds of the whole passage are strangely trans- 
posed, — J should say, through the fault of the very 
ign*»T5irit ciignivor. J think, however, tliat niy arrangcinent 
of them will mwt with approval, iia it is clear that tl»o 
village is given to tho monastery of D u d d A in V a 1 a b i, 
with the thrfwfold object of providing the cost <>f rojuiirs, 
of uiubiriuls for w,<jrship, and of Food and clothing for the 
as(U!t.icH. 'I’ho compound (lli,fij»a(ltl)atalltipuKhpoi)avogi is 
remarkable. It can only be understood as an avyaylbhuva. 
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cause let or Mndraaace to the owners of that 
(village) when they collect what grows there. 
The (kings) of our own Hne also, bearing in 
mind that humanity is frail and power tr^uisi- 
tory, should recognize this our grant- He who 
takes it away, or permits it to be taken away, 
shall be guilty of the five mortal sins u.nd of 
the minor sins. And with reference to this 
(matter there) is also a verse proclaimed by 
Vi/asa : He who resumes land given by himself 
or by oiihers, takes upon himself the guilt of the 
slayer ofahundred thousand kiue. ’\My own sign- 
manual (that) of the great feudatory prince, the 
great chamberlain, the great general, the great 
Kartakntika, the Maharaja, the illustrious 
Dhriivasena. . . . Written by 

K»i k k* a k a. On the third lunar day of the dark 
half of M a g h a , Samvat 216.” 

Bsmarks, 

The value of the grant lies in its great age. 
None among the published plates go/urther back 
than totlharasena 11, the .great-grandson 
of Bhatar ca, while here we have a docu* 
ment proceeding from his third son. Its date, 
I think, disposes of the theory that, the plates 
being dated according to the S a k a era,^ the be- 
ginning of the Valabbi era, 318-9 A.n., coincides 
with the coronation of Dronasimha. Eor, as the 
first two signs on this grant, 210, are perfectly 
certain, if dated in ^the Saka era (even allow- 
ing for argument’s sake the last figure to be 


9), it could not be older than 297 a.d. Hence 
it would be dated twenty-one years hefore the 
beginning of the Y alabhi era. I that there 
is a good chance that many more Valabhi 
plates will shortly become accessible. I refrain, 
therefore, for the present from any positive sug- 
gestion on the qiwes" o ve£ata to what era the 
dates of the grants really refer. 

. Professor Bhandarkar has published extracts 
from two plates which show that the Y a Ih fa h i 
kings, though worshippers of Brahmanical dei- 
ties, extended their liberality to the Baud - 
dhas. Hence the grant of Dhruvasena 
I. will excite no sur irise, though it may appear 
strange, accordin ; to European ideas, that 
Bhruvasena’s sister’s daughter should have 
been a Bauddha devotee and should have founded 
a Buddhist monastery, while her uncle was a 
Yaishuava. . Indian history furnishes, however, 
many instances of great toleration on the part 
of kings, both in ancient and modem times. 
Another interesting fact’ which this grant reveals 
is that up to Dhruvaseua’s time the Yalafah i 
kings were not entirely independwit, but that 
they continued to acknowledge some x>ther 
sovereign as lord paramount. No independent 
ruler would assume the titles S^manta, 
Pratihara, and D an d an ay aka . It 
would seem that D ronasimh a* s coronation 
had not cut off the connexion of his house with 
the supreme power, but only altered its name. 


NOTE ON EAJATARANGINi I, 176. 
BY F. KIELHORN, Ph, D.. 


Thus the passage is read, both in the Calcutta 
and in the Paris edition. So fer as I am aware, 
all scholars who have had oc-casion to refer to it 
(Lassen, Undisehe Alierthumsltunde^ II. p, 486 ; 

• Bohtiingk, Pdmni, vol, II- Introduction, xv. ; 
Goldstucker, Pdnini^ p, 238, note ; Weber, In- 
disclie Studien^ vcL V. p. 166) agree in con- 
sidering it to" ’be corrupt ; all of them have 
changed to an<i in addition to 

this, Professors Lassen, Bohtiingk, and Weber 
have substituted for ' 

The translations which have been proposed 
I e the following 

* Gonf* Ind, Ant vol. I. pp. 45, 


I Prof. Lassen: ‘Chandra and other teaclici*s 
inti^ueed, the Mjahabhashya, after having 
. received his (viz. Abhimanyu’s) orders to 
fetch it.’ 

Profs. Bohtiingk and Weber: *The teacher 
; Chandra and othera introduced the Mahu- 
! ' bhfishya, after having received his (viz. the king 
j Abhimanyu’s) orders to come there- (or to 
- . him).’ 

! Prof. Goldstucker: * After Chandra and the 
I other grammarians had received from lum (the 
I king Abhimsnyn) the order, they esfahUeh*^! o 
I text of the ' lis^hdhhdshja^ such as it coidd hr 
\ esiahllshed hy tneans of his' MS* of this v'm J: 
I (literally : they established a ifahabhashya 

60, and voL III. pp. 
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whicli possessed ids — the king’s— grammatical 
document, or, after they had received from him 
the order and his MS. they esiahlisked the text 
of the Mahuhhdshya).^ 

None of these translations app^rs to me to 
he tenable; for, to omit, other considerations, I 
do net beheve that the words 
can convey 'the meaning ascribed to them by 
Lassen, B5htlmgk, and Weber, nor am I aware 
that the word 3TnT*T is ever used in the sense of 
" a grammatical doeupaent’ or ‘ a mannsoript,’ 
claimed for it by Prof. Goldstiicker. 

Left entirely to conjecture — for MS, copies 
of the Edjaiararigint do not seem to exist in 
this part of India — I propose to read the above 



and to translate thus : 


‘At that time C handracharya and 
others brought into nse the MahabhAshya, after 
having received its doctrine or traditional in- 
terpretation (BTnnnrJ another (part of the) 
country.’ 

In support of this alteration and transla- 
tion I must refer to the verse from the Vdlcya- 
padiya., 



B jt: if 

which I have reprinted in the Indian Antiquary , 
vol. II. (Oct. 1874) p. 286. Those scholars 
in India and Europe to whom MSS. of the 
Udjatarangini are accessible will easily be able 
to ascertain how far iny conjecture may be 
supported by the authority of the MSS., and 
none can be more willing than myself to adopt 
whatever other intelligible reading may be sug- 
gested by the latter ; of hasty conjectures we 
have, I think, in Sanskrit enough already. 

I cannot conclude this short note without 
protesting against the statement, which I find 
repeated over and’ over again, that at -some time 
or other the text of the Mahdhhdshya had been 
lost, that it had to be reconstructed, &c. All wo 
know at present .amounts to tliis, that for some 
period of time Patanj all’s gi*eai work was 
not studied generally, and had consequently 
ceased to be understood. We may perhaps allow 
a break so far as regards its traditional interpre- 
tation, but for the present we are bound to 
regard the text , of the Mahdhhdshya as . given 
by our MSS. t^> be t|ie same as it existed about 
two thousand years ago. 

Deccan GoUegey February 1875. 


BOUGH NOTES ON KHANDESH. 
BY W. F. SINCLAIB, Bo. C. S. 


The following notes onKhandesh are 
founded upon the same data as those contributed 
by me to the Antiquary respecting the races 
of the Punfi and Solapnr Goliectorates, viz* 
personal observation and communion with the 
people themselves, and are of course very much 
open to correction from any one who may 
have had ' better opportunities of forming an 
opinion. 

The term EH Ita n d e s h is of doubtful deriva- 
tion. It has been supposed to refer to the title' 
of Khan used by the Sultans of BurMtipur, and 
has* also been derived from Kanh-desh, ‘ land 
of Kmhm’ (conf. Kfcohpur) ; from Tan-desh, 
Hheland of thirst,’ in allusion to its arid plains 
and scanty rainfall ; feceiliiously from Kjln^esh, 
‘the land qf thorns,’ in which it certainly 
abounds ; and finally the author of the Ayini 
Akhari and other Mnsalmun writers aDade to it 
as “Khandesh, otherwise called Dandesh,” 
which might be derived from “Dangdesa,”' 


‘ the mountain and the plain,’ into which it 
is recognizedly divided in modem conversa- 
tion; e.g. of two villages of the same name in 
the Pimpalner Tulakii, one lying in the hills 
is distingai.shed as DAng-Sirwiira, and.ite more 
level neighbour as Des-Sirwara. I am in- 
clined myself to believe in the derivation from 
Kanh, and to suppose that it was afterwards 
altered by the Musalmans to the modem 
form. Krishna, under the name of Kliandoba, 
is at this day, and would seem to have long 
been, a favourite divinity in the country. And 
the taste of polite Musalmans for alterations 
slight in sound hut "important in sense is well 
known to scholars: the Hindu Votiil- 

wari, or Devil ’.s village, in this vc^ry country, 
is knomi to Musalmans as Bcit-ul-bara — ‘the 
place of the liouso of God ;* and ilio village of 
Bhbsri, near Puna, remarkable for some minia- 
iuro dolmens and stone circles and for its 
name —utterly untranslatable in polite page^ 
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was civilized by tibem into Bhojapnr, *tiie 
.town of the burden.’ 

The late district 'ofEhandesh contained 
almost to an acre the comitry known in native 
conversation and to physical geography by that 
name — extending from the Sat mill a^ Chan- 
dor, or Ajanta range (the first is the native name, 
Europeans use the other two) on the south 
to the Satpnrason the north, and &om the 
Hat! hillft (which form the western fece of the 
range that culminates at Gavilgadh) on the 
east to the Sahyadri on the" west. These 
two latter boundaries are both broken at their 
northern extremities by the Tapti and its allu- 
vial plain, across which I would draw at ^oh 
end an imaginary line — on the east a few miles 
east of Burhanpnr, though that city is now 
included in modem and ofiSicial Nimar; and on 
the west at the Haran Pal of the Tapt!, a little 
west of Kukarmunda, though the boundary of 
the present district lies thirty miles further into 
what is really a part of Gujarat. 

The countiy so described forms the first and 
easternmost member of that great lEem-’shaped 
drainage area the ribs or radii of which have 
for a centre or handle the Arabian Sea, and 
which juiay be said to extend from the above- 
mentioned S a t m a 1 a hills, sonth of which the 
sacred Gangfi or Godavari fiowB eastwards 
into the Bay of Bengal, to the monntains which 
divide the Red Sea from the Basin of the Nile. 
The modem district, however, of which only I 
have any Experience, hys been shorn not merely 
of its ancient capital ofBnrhdxipnr and the 
npper plain of the Tapti, bnt of three ^onth- 
westem talukas: — Nandgam, Malegaxb, and 
Bagiana— added in 1869 to the Dekhan Col- 
lectorate of Nasik. In recompense for this, it 
not only includes the Nowapur Pe^— in lan- 
guage, soil, and position, a part of Gujarat— bnt 
stretches an arm across, the Satpuras at its 
north-west comer to grasp the Akrani Parga]^ 
whose waters flow into the Narmadfi. 

There is ncr modem race that has made 
EhSndesh its own, and the term Khandesi 
expresses iperely the accident of birth. Lying 
between Central India, Gujarat, and the 
Dekhan tableland, regions having each its 
distinctive popuhition, the basin of the Tapti 
has been colonized by immigrants from all these, 
so as to produce a wonderful mixture of tribes, 
prevented by the laws of caste from fusion into 


a homogeneous race, and using a patois like 
the speech of Sir Hudibrds, 

“ A particoloured dress 
Of patched and piebald languages.” 

It is a common thing thexe to hear a native 
address his neighbour In Marfithx, finishing 
the sentence in Hindost^i; and he will very 
likely be answered in- a speech characterized by 
the use of the Gujarati genitive in * laa.’ Tho 
I Marathi, of course, prevails in the south-west, 
j where the Maratha cultivators, called here 
Dekhanis, form the bulk of tbe population. 
In tbe north-west Gujarati is the prevailing 
element, and in the north-east the colloquial 
speech of the poorest cfiltivators is much like 
I the patois called Nemadi — a cross betwixt Mara- 
I thi and bad Hindi ; bnt the Gujar element is 
there also very strong among the richer cul- 
tivators, and affects their speech, as might be 
expected. 

The use, however, of Marathi by the officers 
of the Peswas’ and our Government and in 
Government schools is giving it a considerable 
ascendency ; though Gujarati is here, as through- 
out the north of the Presidency, the language 
I of commercial correspondence ; and the Musal- 
mans of course stand, as usual, aloof, and disdain 
to leam the speech of idolaters — contenting 
themselves with a vocabulary as scanty as tbe 
ideas it is expected to express, and an atro- 
ciously cormpt pronunciation of what they are 
pleased to call Hindustani. The most marked 
local tendency of ail these languages, however, 
is to drop eveiy possible consonant. . Liquids 
go first, of course, as in K6*% for Koliy Md'i for 
* Mali; but they are often followed by sibilants, 
as in raVia for rasta, and by gutturals, as in 
Waijo for Wdgdeo* Of course the lower yon 
go in the social scale the stronger is this pro- 
vincialism, which 1 cannot help endeavonrxng 
to trace to the infinence of the aboriginal races, 
among whom it is most marked. 

(A.) Brah mans . 

{!?,) Shankarj atya, or mixed castes, 
chiefly ira^rs and artizans. 

Thesatwo classes much resemble their con- 
geners in ihe Dekhan. In the third class, how- 
ever, (C% that of military and cultivating races, 
we Snd a carious inversion of the conditions of 
the Mara&a and Bajpfit. For though the 
Marathas of KMndesh are not so exclusively 
military in disposition as the Rajpfits of the 
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Dekhan, they stow a great approacli to that 
character, especially in the northern part of the 
district, where they are least ntnnerons ; and 
throughout it they are known asDekhanis,in 
escactly the same way as the Rajputs of Jxuuiar, 
&c. are called Pardesis.* Although one can 
hardly say that their character is modified, still 
its shrewd unscmpnlonsness is perhaps more 
often highly dereloped among these descend- 
ants of emigrants and invaders than farther 
south ; while the Rajputs, on the other hand, 
who are pretty numerous north of the Tapti, are 
generally peaceable agriculturists, much more 
nearly resembling the Gujar KunbiSjWho 
dwell beside them, than the smart and hardy de- 
cendants of imperial armies in the Dekhan, or 
the martial Kshatriya of Hindustan. Many of 
them 2 xe ^pdtUs and chaitdrts of villages; and 
of these a few enjoy among their awn people 
the titles of “ Rawat” and Rawal,’’ and some- 
thing of the status of petty chieffcains. These, 
of course, retain something ‘ of the military 
character of the race. These cultivating Raj- 
puts are never called Pardesis in Khandesh. 
The Solahkhi,or Chalukya dan, is the most 
numerous. The name is here pronounced and 
written ‘ SalujdsLe,’ which is also the Marathi 
name of ihe common Maind {Oraculus Teligio$us)^ 
but whether there is any connexion between the 
bird and the clan I do not know. 

The Gujar Kunbis are veiy numeroas 
throughout most part of KMndesh, and in the 
north-west the land is almost entirely in their 
hands. They are skilful agriculturists, and, 
being fully a match in acuteness and roguery 
for their countrymen the W a n i s , arc more free 
from debt— -and indeed more apt to have others 
in theirs— than any other body of cultivators 
that I know. There are several castes of thorn 
not easily distinguishable, but the following arc 
the chief divisions : — The R e w a s derive their 
name fix)m the goddess-river Rewa or Narma- 
da, whom they reverence exceedingly. They 
are, I believe, identical with the caste called 
‘Lewa* in Ahmadabad, but inquiries made 
in 1872 proved them to be free from the 


practice of infanticide, of which these last are 
accused. 

The P &2 nis claim to be a branch of the Re- 
Was, which the latter do npt admit. Neither of 
these eat meat; a third caste, the Do dhe Gu- 
jar s , do — ^in some villages, at any rate. 

The Therol Kunbis profess to be immi- 
gi'ants from a place called Therol, in Hindustan, 
which I have never been able to idea^y. 
There is aplace of this name an the Pfirna river 
in the Edalabad Pe^ ofKbandesh itself. They 
also eat meat, and are not so strongly distin- 
guished from the Marath^s as are the three 
castes of Gujar Kunbis. 

The late-MseJop Forsyth, in ids Report upori 
the Settlement of Nirndr^ published by the Go- 
vernment of the Central Provinces, aliades cur- 
sorily to this caste, but also mentions another 
of the same name, descended from a colony 
said to have been imported by the Peswas 
from the Dekhan “ in 600 carts of whom some 
settled in what is now British Nimar, and some 
near Karg^d, in Holkar’s territory. These were 
probably Til Ari KunbSs, a race wellknown 
in the North Koiikan, but not (as far as I am 
aware) found above the Ghats. I have already 
mentioned* that some villages on the T&pti are 
inhabited and cultivated chiefly by N aha vis or 
barbers, and some on the Gima by P a r i t s or 
washermen. In both cases they are supposed 
to be immigrants from Hindustan or Central 
India, and in both they have Income much as- 
similated to their agricultural neighbours. None 
of these cultivating races care much about the 
service of Government, either military or civil. 

A peculiar race called Aiwalas cultivate 
the Al (Mormda cltHfolia) and nothing else. I 
do not know much of them personally, but there 
is a full account of them in Major Forsyth’s 
Report already quoted. The M a 1 i s are the same 
hero as in the Dekhan, and there are no Liiiga- 
yat or Jain cultivators in Khandesh. 

Rathcd RajpAts fromMarwar; Mak- 
ranis; Arabs; Rohillas* ,and Pathans 
from the Panjab and Afghanistan are found in 
tho employ of merchants as treasure- guards. 


THE DVALiSHARAYA. 


{Continued from p, 77v 


The Sixth Sarga. 

Some time afterwards a son was boz-n to Mu- 
laraja, Bam od Cli4mand E4ja. Prom Ms 
Iiui.^A»«.voLm.p. 76. 


childhood this prince was very clover, and was 
fond of going to the Eudra Prasada^t where the 
ciders assembled, that ho might hoar the Mahd- 
t The Kadrai Temple at Siddhapur. 
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hlmrata. Once on a time, the prince, maki ng 
“hig salutation to the Haja, sat down'in the court : 
at that time the Raja ofAhgadesa brot^ht 
a chariot to present to Mtdaraja. On his in- 
forming the stick-bearer, he came and told 
Mnlaraja of the offering the A h ga Raja had 
bronght to propitiate him. He described the 
presents of elephants, jewels, Ac., and praised 
the jewels for their richness which the Raja, 
who lived on the sea-sfiore, had bronght with 
him, “O Raja! the kmgofVanavasadesa 
has brought a present with great submission : 
in his country mnch gold is found. O Hing ! this 
Raja ofDevagiri has come agreeing to paja 
proper y^trly tribute. The Raja of the great 
city ofKolhapurhas brought the Fadmaraya 
and other jewels as a gift : the KasmirRaja 
hfts^ brought musk — much esteemed in his coun- 
try. The Raja of Kurudesa has bronght a 
five-coloured chattra that may be used either in 
the heat or in the rains. P^nchala Raja of | 
Hampilya city in Panchaladesa has 
brought cows jaud slaves. D r a p a Raja of 
L a t who enjoys the south countiy, has brought 
slaves and an elephant — one of a had character. 
When he had said this, the Raja, looking at the 
Kunvaiji, asked — ‘‘ WTiat kind of an elephant is 
this that is of a bad character The Kuhvarji 

rising looked ‘at the elephant, and, e x a min i n g 
it according to the idstrcts for that purpose 
composed by JBrihaspati, said—'* Its tail is like a 
dog’s : whatever raja keeps it in his court de- 
sJroyE both himselfand his race. The reason why 
the Raja of L n t a d e s a has sent such an incar- 
nation of death must be that he is envious, 
having heard of your feme. Send therefore an. 
araiy to destroy him. I too am ready to go.” 
When he heard this -the Raja replied— “Son! 
the muhuria is nob good now ; wait a little.” 
Then they gave back the elephant to them that 
bronght it, with contempt of the Lata people, 
who returned home withont honour. 

The next day Mularaja with his son and an 
army started to attack Latadesa. Mularaja 
advancedto thebaoksof the Schabhravati (;8|Wfr) 

( ? Narmada), Jhe limits of his kingdom. The 
women ofSfiryapur who w ere washing in that 
river, seeing the troops of Mularaja, , away. 
The women of lAtadefia were thick- waisted, and 
therefore not good-lookmg, and dirty as if they 


were always beside the cooking-fires. On the 
banks of the Schabhravati is the city of Rh ri- 
gnkachha (Bharuch), of which the people, in 
dread of Mnlaraja’s army, fled in all directions. 
The Raja of Lata, bringing his army, prepared 
for a" contest. To attack him OMmand Raja 
advanced. The Lafe Raja was not valorous, so 
Chamand Raja knew there would be no trouble 
in overcoming Um. To his son’s assistance 
Mnlaraja sent certain Rajas and troops. The 
Kuhvar’s army defeated that . of Lata. The 
island kin gs were on the side of the liata 

Raja. In this contest the Hnnvaiji overcame, 
slaying his enemy. He returned to salute his 
father because of his victory. Mularaja embraced 
the Kuhvar affectionately. Then came Mularaja 
and the KuhvartoAnahillapura. Mularaja 
sent for his principal ministers, the gors^ the 
pandits and the astrologers, in order to perform 
the inaugnration of his son. They answered that 
Chamand Raja was worthy of the throne, and 
that the muhurta was ^fevonrable. Then the 
Raja caused the Kunvaiji to be inaugurated. ♦ 
After this Mularaja presented many kinds of 
gifts to the Brahma^ at Srlsthala(iSM?d7tc^wr), c>n 
the banks of the Sarasvati, and then mounted 
the funeral pile. 

Tke Seventh Sarga. 

After this ChS.mandRaja managed the 
a^birs of the kingdom well. He increased his 
treasures, his army, and his fame. Chamand 
Raja was deficient in nothing, and he preserved 

the land-gift thathis father had iaecjueathedto him. 

To Chamand ason named V al lab h aRaja was 
bom : he too became skilled in kingcraft and fit 
for the throne. This prince even in his childhood 
began to learn wisdom {v idya ) : in his amnsements 
with the boys he played at apprehending thieves 
as well as eJb gedi deda^ and practised martial ex- 
ercises with a little bow and aarrows. VaJlabha 
Raja grew up condescending and brave ; there- 
fore the king was greatly pleased in heart, and 
the enemies, who had looked forward in expecta- 
tion of living in quiet after Chamand Raja’s 
decease, lost that hope. Chamand Raja had 
another son, named D u r 1 ah h a Raja : he too 
became so fall of exploits, that for fear of him no 
Asura could lift up his head. When the Joshis 
examined this Kuhv^’s jwiimoiin^ they pro- 
' nounced with confidence that the prince would 
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be celebrated for great exploits : that he woxdd 
conquer his enemies, encottrage th^ practice of 
wisdom, and become a Jdahiraj&dhiraja. 

Ihirlabha Raja and his elder brother Vallabha 
Raja pursued their studies together, and had 
great afiection for each other, setting their father 
.before them as an example. Afterwards Oha- 
mand Baja had a third son, named Nag a 
R4ja* ^ 

O^ce on a time Chamand Raja, inflamed by 
sensual passion, did wrong to his sister Chachtni 
Deyi : to expiate this sin he placed Yallabha 
Raja on the throne, and went on a pOgrimage 
to Rasi. By the way the B&ja of MMwa took 
firom him the nmhrella, cMmar^ and other 
iusigDia of royally. Chamaud, having accom- 
plished his pilgrimage to Kasi, returned to 
Pattan, and said to Yallabha BAja — " If yon are 
my SOD, go and punish the Malwa Raja.” In 
obedience to this order, Yallabha Raja^ taking 
his ansy, advanced towards Malwa. 

On his way to Malwa several kings, bringing 
presents in their hands, came to meet Yallabha 
Raja. They said to him — « Going by this route 
theP A r a p a rariverandthe S i nd h u s i n d h n 
river mustbe crossed : therefore be pleased to take 
the way of Kuntalad es a,* and you will not 
have to crossthese rivers.” Then he went by that 
road. Afterwards, as fate had decreed, Yallabha 
Baja was afflicted in his person with the disease 
called (small-pox), which no physician 

was able to cure. Then Yallabha Raja, aban- 
doning the hope of battle, began to pray to 
Parmesvara and to perform religious rites. The 
Pradhan and the Senapati then said to Yal- 
labha Raja — “ Let us now return to Anahilia- 
pnr and Yallabha Rjja replied — “ If at this 
time you do not manage with great care, you 
will cause the loss df the throne of Anahillapur 
to my race. Wherefore, without allowing the 
news of my. death to get abroad, do you go 
back to Anahillapur.” Sa 3 rmg thus, Yallabha 
38Aja sent the army hack and di6d there (a.d. 
1010 ). 

With great sorrow the army returned home, 
and entered Pattan, and with deep grief related 
the whole mattCT to Baja Gham^d. Por his 
son the Raja lamented much. Then, in order 
to depart to Sukla Tiriha to perform penances, 
the Raja seated Durlabha on the tlironi^ and 

♦ Part of Belfal op Advlnl ? see As. Scs. toI. IX. p. 435, 


retired to ^ukla Tirtha,t on -file banks of the 
NarmadA, where he died. 

After that Durlabha Raja managed the afiairs 
of the kingdom after a good ffl^hion. This 
Durlabha Raja bravely conquered the Asuras, 
and. performed religious acts, building temples, 
&o. 

Jinesvara Su ri gave instructions to 
this Durlabha Raja : therefore, being informed 
in* the rudiments of the Jama religion, he tra- 
velled in the good way of pity for .living things. 

. After, this Durlabha Baja’s sister^ as a Svya- 
yamvara, chose Mahendra, the BAja of Marw&d, 
for her husband. 

According^ to the praciuce of his ancestors, 
this Durlabha also employed bimRftlf in defeat- 
ing his enemies, Ac. Once it happened that 
Durlabha BAja went in great splendour into 
Marvaddesa,iothe Baja of N aduldesa, and to 
thecityofMahendraRAja. ThenMahendra 
Raja advanced many hos to meet him^ received 
him with due respect, and laid presents before 
him. Durlabha BAja wished to marry Mahendra 
Raja’s sister. Durlabha was exceefflngly hand- 
some: the Swapamvaror^mandapawssereotedfoT 
the nuptials of Mahendra RAja’s sister; 
into the manddpa Durlabha entered and seat- 
ed himself wherefore the Swayamvara-mandapa 
appeared very splendid. Many other kings 
also graced the mandapa with their pre- 
sence. Into that assembly came Durlabha 
Devi, the sister of Mahendra BAja, to select as 
bridegroom him that pleased her. She was 
attended by a chobdSr^s wife, who, namiTig the 
BAjas, enabled her to recognize them* . When 
they saw D u r 1 abha D o vi, each of the BAjas 
wished in his heart that the damsel would 
speedily select him. In this assembly were the 
Rajas of Aiigadeaa, of KA Ai, of CJjjaina, 
of Yaidldesa, of Kurudesa, of MA- 
thnradcsa,of Andradesa, The Chob- 
dar’s wife kept tdHng the Rnuvari of the ac- 
tions of all these BAjas ; afterwards she said 
toller, — ‘‘This is the king of Gujar Atdc sa, 
in whoso country Lakshmi and Sarasvati dwell 
together in union ; this king’s name is Du r - 
la b ha RAj a-^the meaning of which is that 
she who has performed much penance will ob- 
tain him. Tour najme too is Durlabha 
Devi, therefore there is a union of the 

t Near Bhapucli. 
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Jiames of you botli, wMcli according to tlie jyo-^ 
iishyasdstra is Tery forfennate.’* 

Then Durlabha Devi tlirew on the Ra- 
ja’s neck the varmdid that she held in her hand. 
Then were all the other kings enraged at Dur- 
labha Raja. The Brahmans now advancing 
performed, according to the &dsira rules, the 
marriage ceremony. M a h e n d r a Raja gave 
horses, &c, mth much wealth, to theCha-^ 
Ivikj&B&peherdviant, Affcei^ards Mahendra 
Raja married his younger ^ter toNaga 
Raja,, the younger brother of Durlabha. 
With their brides, Durlabha Raja and -Naga 
Raja set off towards Patt an, Mahendra Raja 
attending them for many a Jcos. 

The Rajas who had come in the hope of gain- 
ing Durlabha DeVi in marriage had already 
taken the road, in order to fight with Dur- 
labha R aj a. They came prepared for battle. 
The armies of enemies rose up on all sides as 
fire in the forest ; but Durlabha Rija was no- 
ways dismayed. Ashamed of fighting with 
. these shameless ones, — ^instead of fighting with 
thmn, Durlabha at that time merely warded off 
their weapons. Some of the kings, however, 
Durlabha Raja mote with arrows. The Raja 
ofAhgadesa gave up the fight and submit- 
ted to Durlabha Baja ; the M a 1 w a Raja threw 
down his weapons; the Raja of Hundesa 
fled away; the Mathura Raja, went to call to 
his aid the Turks and mountaineers : the Raja 
of Andradesa was wounded; the,Yaidia 
Raja, the Kuru Baja, and theEasi Rajai, 
with others, fled with blackened feces. Thus 
gaining the victory, with great splendour Dur- 
labha Raja entered Patiazu 

The Eiyhih Sarga, 

After this Durlabha ’s younger brother, 
BTagaBajajhadasonnamedBhima.^ Mor- 
tals owe three debts, — First, Brahmakshcm^; 
second, Devahsliana ;*third,‘ PitrtksJiaua. Brah- 
Tnakshana is paid by chastiiyand.the cultivation 
of wisdom ; Devakshan by the performance of 
fire-sacrifice ; Pitrikshana by begetting a son : — 
so is it written in the J^nna BJtanda. When 
therefore B hima was bom, on account of the 
debt to the Pitns having been paid, Durlabha 
Raja and N&gaBIja joyfully held high festival at 
the court. At tlte tin^ of the Eunvaiji’s birth 
a Voice firom the sky proclaimed — Whatever 


iFiUBh i m a imprison, or slay, or fight w lJi ; 
to himself will he subdue certain lands and seas. 
This Bhima will practise science extensively, 
and the people who are of NdsWaa (atheistical) 
opinions, or who r^kon that neither good nor 
evil arises from religion or irreligion, will he 
utterly destroy.” 

Yery dear was this Kuhvar to Durlabha 
Raja; therefore he used to make him - lie on his 
own couch, to give him mangoes and finits to 
eat, and to play with him ; the half of ihe 
revenues of his kingdom he used to spend on 
the Kunvar. On his neck the Kuhwar wore an 
ornament of gold Set. with diamonds— very 
beautifizl to behold. When the Kunwar grew 
up, he used to, go the chase, but he woxild 
only, cut the horns and hoofe of the deer, not 
take their fives. He so learnt the pugilistic art 
that no pugilist was able to fight with him. 

Once on a time Durlabha Raja said 
in great joy — O B h im a ! take you the man- 
agement of this kingdom and %ht with its 
enemies ; I will now go to a place of pilgrim- 
age and perform penances for the' happiness 
of my souL” When the Kuhv^l heard thisj 
he answered with tears in his eyes — “In 
your lifetime I will not consent to royally ; 
besides, you talk of performing penances, but 
the fimit of penance is royalty, which to the full 
extent you have obtained and may obtain, — 
therefore there needs not to perform penance. 
And if perchance it be from desire of s v a r g a 
tibat you wish to perform penance, know then 
that according to the. D&ar»uz, by 
taming not back ftom the enemy you have 
gained the vi^iy , — you will therefore without 
doubt obtain svarga : in this view too it is 
uunecessaiy to perform penance.” Hearing 
these words the king replied, — “ It is written in 
the Smriiis that when a son becomes of age to 
manage royalty the fether should resign to hinoL 
the throne and go to perform penance ; there- 
fore now that I am grown old, 1 am not fit to 
retain royally, but if N uga Raj a will manage 
the kingdom, then too it is welL” Haga Raja, 
hearing tiiese words, said — “ As when Yudhish- 
thira went to perform penahee, his younger^ 
brother went vrith him, so I too, refusing 
royalty, wiD accompany you*” Afterwards Dur- 
labha Raja and Kaga Raja, persuading Bhima, 
perfi 3 nned his installation. Then fell a rain 


Baja does not keep friends with this B hima 

* Tbk issiuttBuuized Ifdld, voL L pp. 7 ^} 7L 
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of flcweis from tbe sky. After tliat Durlablia | 
Raja* and Nagaraja made svarguvasa at Pat^. 

Bhima-Seva ruled well, and refused pardon 
to the^cxime of incontinency. He apprehended 
thieves cleverly, and puni^ed them, so that 
the offences of depredation diminished in his 
reign. This B h i m a was called Raja of Rajas, 
and entertained such exceeding piiy for life that 
even the wolf in the forest was restrained from 
taking* life. Borne kings fleeing from fear of 
their enemies lived under the protection of 
Bhima, some took service with him. The Raja 
of Pundra desa sent presents; the Raja of 
Andradesa sent him a necklace : Bhima’s 
fame spread into Magadhadesa also, there- 
fore the poets of that country began to celebrate 
his exploilS in the Mfigadha language. In other 
languages also were books written relating the 
story of Bhima. From these books having 
been’ spread abroad in distant countries, the 
fame of Bhima became known familiarly to 
men in remote lands. 

Once on a- time some one said to Bhima — 
Rajal/on the earth the S i n d h Raja 
^dtheJBAja of Ohedidesa,* in their pride, 
alone regard not your fame, and cause books to 
be composed setting forth faults in you. The 
Sindh Riija says too that he will strike Bhima. 
This Raja of Sindh has conquered the Ruja of 
Sivasdna -_and made him his subject. The 
strength of this Sindh Raja and the projects of 
his heart cannot be estimated. Many lords of 
fortresses and rajas of islands have become 


subject to the Raja of Sindh. When his army 
sets out on m%tl(ikgir% no Raja can restrain him, 
and Sindhdesa and Chedidesa are under his 
sole control.” Hearing these and other things 
from the mouth of this spy, Bhima, sending 
for his minister, began to ponder over this 
matter. 

The king, having collected an army, set forth. 
Then Bhima went to the P a n j & h , near to 
'Sindh, where five rivers flow together j like a sea 
was the stream of these five rivers, — ^therefore 
the Raja had to consider how the whole army 
could be crossed over to the opposite bank. It 
was because of the strength of these floods, strong 
as a fortress, that the Sindh Raja slept in peace, 
having conquered his enemies. Then breaking 
down hais, with the great stones thereof they 
began to build a bridge. When they had begun 
the bridge, then the waters of the stream di- 
viding began to take another channel, as milk 
upon the fire boils over. For the bridge they 
used green trees and dry, stones and earth. 
Bhima was pleased when he saw the work of 
the bridge finished, and to make all happy he 
distributed sugar and food to all Then cross- 
ing the bridge they went to Sindh. The king 
of Sindh came to oppose them in battle : a fight 
of missiles ensued ; the Chandravaiisi Bhima 
‘ fought well, he took prisoners many of the 
warriors of the Sindh Raja.. In this way epn- 
queriug in Sindl^ ho subjected to himself the 
Sindh Raja, whoso name was Ha m mu k . 

(To ho continued,) 


SWORD-WORSHIP IN KACHAR. 


BY G. H. D.\31ANT, B.A4 B.C.S., RANOrUR- 


The most venerated of all the deities worship- 
ped in Kachar is a goddess called R a n C h a n - 
d }. She was the tutelary deity d £ the bid Rajas 
of K a ch a'r, and is held in the highest respect 
not only by the KAcharJs, but also by the Bengalis 
and other Hindus who have settled m the dis- 
trict. One of the queens' of the last Raja, Govinda 
Chandra, who died in 1830, still survives, and she 


keeps up the image and worship o f 6an Chaudi. 
The image has never been shown iio any one 
except the reigning Raja and the ofliciatiiig 
Brahman, as the goddess had ordered that sho* 
was not to be exhibited, and would strike 
dead any one who saw her ; and her reputation 
doubtless been greatly magnified by the 
mystery wliich has surrounded her. 


♦ **The fiame that 29 told by Hem^SrTa of 
Cbftmand E&ia is xe^e^d by the author ^of tbo 
Prabondha Chwi-Wmflwi in lofiEsrenco to Durlabha 
mho w -stated to bavj'proceededjCSLapilfrrxinage 
to BvahnA fifter baviiig resign^ the throne to B h i m a 
B e va , aod to bavebe^ obsfarocted ia.hia Msage through 
MHwd by HuajaE^ja, who then rmod there, and 
wbaoomi^edhim to lay aside tbo ensigns of royalty. 
Bmlabha, it is ^ald, proceeded on his jmlgnToage m the 
attire of a moaik, and died at Bao&ras,— lumng, however, 


caused Bhima Deva to Oecomo acquainted with the insulting 
conduct of the EAja of -MAlwA From that iiino, it i« 
added, thpro arose a root of enmity hotweon the lord of 
GnjarAt and the king Jtds voL I..p. 71. 

Conf-Tod, Western India, pp. 170-1. Borlabli Senajaceaded 
the throne in 1010, and Bhima Dova in 1021, 

♦ Chedi, says Forbes, liiis beoi. eonjccturcd to be.the 
modem Ch and ail in Gondw&nA It was the coilntry 


. of isiro&U, the enemy of Kri^bpa, Rds MMd, toL I. p. S2, 
Coaf. xod, Western India, p. 331. 
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A few days ago, alter representing to tlie 
Bralunans that we were tlie Raja for the time 
being, the Deputy Commissioner and I succeeded 
in seeing the celebrated goddess. She was kept 
in a small thatched -house fenced in on every 
side, and no one but ourselves and the ptijdH 
Brahman was allowed to come near. The images 
were brought out, and we found there was a 
brass image of Ran Chandi and another of 
S h a m a , and two swords which were supposed 
to be incarnations (if such a phrase may he used) 
of the goddesses. The swords looked very ancient j 
one of them was pointed, and the other cut off 
straight at the point : they appeared to me to have 
been intended for sacrifices. They were entirely 
of iron, with no ornaments about them, but evi- 
dently kept with great care, and painted with 
red and white. 

The story ofRanChandi, as told me by 
the KachAris, is as follows : — 

There was once a Kachari Raja named N i r - 
bharNariiyan, who was lenowned as a just 
and wise prince, but he only worshipped Vishnu 
and never offered sacrifices., all one night R d n 
C h a n d.^i appeared to him in a dream and said, 
** To-morrow morning early you must go to the 
bank of the river Madina (the place is now called 
Chandighdt) and there you will see a living crea- 
ture ;seizeitf tarlesslyby the head and take itaway 
in whateve ^ form it may assume, and worship it 
and offer acrificea to it ; by doing this you will 
become great, and your children will reign after 
yon.** Next morning the king, as the goddess 
had commanded^ went to the river-side and 
there he sfiw a ternble snake playing in the 


water: he was alarmed at the sight, and instead 
of seizing it by the head he caught it by Ihe tail, 
and the goddess took the form of a sword and was 
worshipped under the name of Ran Chandi. 
But the king, thinking that the taking of life 
was the greatest sin he could commit, offered 
nq sacrifices to the goddess, and she became 
angry with him and struck aJl his musical 
instruments, guns and cannons dumb, soihat 
. their sound could not be heard, and again ap- 
peared to him in a dream knd said, “You will 
enjoy your kingdom no longer; so to-morrow 
cause instruments to be played and guns to be 
fired in every»hpuse, and in whosoever’s house 
you Kbar the sonnd of instruments and guns, 
mount him on the throne and yourself cease 
fk)m reigning.** So the king did as he was 
ordered, and as he only found one man in whose 
house he could hear the sound of instruments 
and guns, he made him ascend the throne, and 
himself retired &om the Idngdom. This man, 
whose name was Uday Bhim Nfiraya^, 
pleased the goddess so much by offering her a 
Ift kh of sacrifices and continually worshipping 
her, that his posterity, down to the time of Raja 
Govinda Chandra, have always sat on the throne 
of Kach&r* 

The goddess Shama, who i& supposed to be 
embodi^ iu the other, sword, is said to have 
been captured from a kiug of the D e h Hh s , the 
hereditary ^ondsmen of the-K^charis, by Bllja 
Boulla, a king who reigned at M^bong, a place 
in the Forth Kaohari hills , near Asalu, where 
mins still exist, &om Kha spur, the former 
capital of the D e h a n s . 


INSCRIPTIOFS AT BAIL-HOFGAL, IF THE SAMPGADM’ TALUKA OP THE 

BELQAUM DISTRICT* 

' B Y J. F. FLEET, Bo. 0. S. 


'The temple at Bail-Hongal, standing to the 
north'/>f the town outside the wails, is now a 
lApga shrine, hnt appears to have been originally 
a Jain building. It has two inscriptions con- 
nected with it : — ^ 

Fo. 1. , The first inscription is contained on 
a stono tablet standing on the right front of the 
temple, c. on the left hand of any one .facing 
the temple. The emblems at the top <^f the 
stone are In the centre, a Knga and priest ; 
on thcii' right, the sun ; and on their left, a cow 
and calf with the mopii beyond them. -The 


inscription is in the Old Canarese characters 
and language. There are traces of. about 73 
lines averaging ^ letters each. The 'stone 
seems to be a schistose limestone, and the sur- 
face of it is full of small fissure .and is very 
much worn away. "VFith great labour the con- 
tents of the fii*st twenty Hues or so might he 
made outy but no connected tmnscriptioBt canid 
possibly be roade of the remainder ; onl^ a few 
letters are legible here and there. It is a Ratta 
inscription, that family being mentioued in it by 
the older form of the name,— Bfishtrakfita* Ih 
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line 11 it refers itself to the time of the Chala- 
kya king Traflokyamallad^va, — either S6m6sva- 
radeva I. (Saka 962 ? to 991 ?) or Tailapaddva 
m. (Saka 1072 to 1104), both of -v^hom bore 
that title*; as I have shewn in my paper on the 
Hattas that the* chieftains of the Sanndatti 
branch of that family were independent from 
about Saka 1050, 1 conclude that the Traildkya- 
malladeva here mentioned is S6mesvaradeva 
I. However, I could not trace in this inscrip- 
tion the name of the particular chieftain . whose 
grants are recorded; but the titles applied to 
him are veiy similar to those of the Kaiholi 
inscription. 

No. 2 is another inscription in the Old Cana* 
rese characters and languages^ consisting of 51 
lines of about 39 letters each, and contained on 
a stone tablet which was lying in the hedge 
surrounding the town, but which I Lave had 
set upright on the left front of the temple. The 


emblems at the top of the stone are : — ^In the 
centre, a seated figure of Jinendra ; on its right, 
a standing figure, foil front, with the moon 
above it ; and on its left, a cow and calf with 
the sun above them. The stone is blacker and 
harder than the preceding, but the inscription 
on it is etill more hopelessly effaced, and no 
transcsription can be made of it. It is evidently 
a Ratta inscription, as it mentions a king K!ar- 
tavirya who was ruling “with the diversion of 
joyful conversations.*’ Its date is given in line 
36, and is the Saka year 1086 . 1164-65), 

being the Tai'ana samvaisara. Accordingly the 
Blartavirya here mentioned is the third of that 
name in my list of the Rattas, — the Kattama 
for whom I had not previously succeeded 
in obtaining a date. Further on the inscrip- 
tion mentions a Jain Basadi, and probably re- 
cords the building of the temple to which it is 
now attached and the allotment of grants to it. 


KAMANDAEI ON THE 

'Whilst the ey&t of all India are turned to- 
wards Baroda, ^d the inquiry which is now 
being conducted there, it may not be unintm^st- 
ing to reproduce in an- English garb, the 
inles laid down two thousand years ago by 
Hamandaki for the guidance of kings in the 
matter of poMoning, His ideas are exceedingly 
quaint, and have probably been disregarded for 
some centuries even by the most orthodox and 
conservative. The extract is taken - from the 
seventh chapter of the NUisdra, It is a pity 
that this work is not brought more prominently 
forward, and adopted in some measure as a 
substitute for the FancJiaianira. The NUi of the 
flatter was lio doubttakenfromKaman daki , 
and reset hyVishnuS a r m an in baser metal, 
more calculated, however; to please the weaker ' 
and more sensual minds of abater generation. 

The only printed text of the ^ttisdra obtain- 
able in India is that edited in 1861 bjBubii 
Bajendralala Mitra. That scholar stales in his 
prefece that his text was prepared from a 
modem but very correct manusciipt obtained 
at Benar^*^ collated with “ an utterly un- 
reliable” nufliuscript in * the Library of the 
Asiatic Soedeiy, and with a commentary which 
was of great use in settlictg the reading and 
meaning of a great number of technical terms.” 


POISONING OP KINGS. 

"With an respect for.the learned Babii^ it would 
appear, however, that the MS. first named was 
not so very correct as he considered it to be ; 
for over and over again the reading of the com- 
• mentary is vastly superior to that adopted in 
the text, which is sometimes almost meaning- 
less. It is time, however, to return to the more 
immediate subject of this paper, and allow the 
Pan^t to speak : — 

^‘A king should everywhere bo careful re- 
garding his conveyance, couch, water, food, 
clothes and ornaments, discarding that which 
has been poisoned. 

After bathing in water that is an antidote to 
poison, adox'ned with the poison-destroying gem, 
let him eat that which has been thoroughly 
examined, surrounded by physicians acquainted 
with poisons and their antidotes. 

At the sight of a poisonous snake, the Ma- 
labar Shrike, the Parrot, and the Mama are 
.terribly alarmed and scream out. 

When beholding poison, the eyes of the par- 
tridge lose, their natmal colour, the curlew be- 
comes dearly inebriated, the cuckoo dies ; and 
in every eUbC languor supervenes. 

The king therelbrc should cat that which has 
been inspected by one of the above. 

Snakes do not api}ear when peacocks-and the 
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spotted antelope are let loose, so tiiey oaght al- 
ways to be at large in a house. 

Some of the food intended to be eaten should 
first, by way of tesi^ be put into the fire, some 
be given to the birds, and the effects should 
then be observed. 

If the food has been poisoned, the smoke and 
fiame of the fire will be darkened and there 
will be a crackling noise, — the birds will die. . 

[The effects on the eater are] absence of per- 
spiration, intoxication, sndd&i coldness, absence 
of eolonr ; ^d the vapour arising from poisoned 
food is thick and dark. 

Condiments speedily dry up, and when boil- 
ing assume a dark frothy appearance changing 
also in smell, feeling, and taste. 

When a liquid is defiled hj poison, its lustre 
may be either increased or lessened, an np- 
right streak appears, and a circle of &oth. 

In the midst of poisoned juice [as of sugar? 
cane, &c.] a perpendicular dark-coloured streak 
appears, in milk a copper-coloured one, in in- 
toxicating beverages and water one black as. 
the cuckoo and irregular. • 

Under the influence of poison, a fresh [green] 
article offood quickly wdthers, and without cook- 


ing looks as if it had been boiled, and assumes 
I a dark hue,— so the learned say. 

I Some say that a^ dry substance decays and 
loses its clearness of colour — that a hard [or 
pungent] thing may become soft [or mild], 
and vice versd^ ,so as to destroy small creatures. 

Clothes and carpets infected with poison 
become covered with black circles, — and thread, 
hair and wool are destroyed. 

Metals and gems become coated with dirt and 
*^nd, and their strength, brilliance^ weight, 
colour, ^d feeling are affected. 

An experienced man sEoul<L-Bote the follow- 
ing as indications of poisoning:— a dark hue 
on the fece, change of voice, repeated yawning, 
stumbling, trehabling, perspiration, agitation, 
staring vacantly in the air, restlessness when at 
work, and changing about from place to place. 

The king should not touch medicines, be- 
verages or food until those who prepared them 
have tasted them : — ^his ornaments and every 
article of attire should be brought by his own at- 
tendants, after being well examined and mark- 
ed ; and ho should scrutinize everything received 
I from another source.** 

i TALIB-UL-IIir. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


SUPPOSED ASIATIC ORIGIN OF THE 
PRIMITITB AMERICAN POPULATION. 

Sir,— Tho remarks by Mr. Walhouse on the 
above subject in the Pcbruaiy part of the Indian 
Antiquary 9 vol. IV. p. 46, suggest to me to com- 
municate tho foUowing- 

Last year I exhibit^ to the Asiatic Society 
a | 3 orfoKitcd stouo which was obtained at tho 
Mopani coal-mines, in tho district of Narsing- 
pur. Central Provinces. In my account of it 
I pointed out its rosomblonce to some figured and 
described in a work on lacustrine dwellings in the 
lake of NoufchS-tcl by M. Dcsor. Recently I have 
found that a still stronger resemblance exists 
between it=— both in size and tho special cbaractcra 
of its perforation — and some ancient stones which 
have been found in abuudtmce in Virginia and other 
parts of North America The latter have been 
very fully described in a journal called tho Aincr^ 
ican Naturalist^ but I have not tho exact refer- 
ence by me at present. 

I am indined to believe that when more atten- 
tion has boen paid than hitherto in India to tho 
distribution of stone implements having special 


char^ters, many useful inferences may be drawn • 
as to the migrations of the primitive races who 
manufactnrod and used them. Only within ‘the 
past few days I have received three celts from 
Dhalbhum (a zaminddri in Chotd Ndgprfr). Two 
of these are of the shouldered type hitherto, I 
believe, supposed to occur exclusively in Burma 
and the adjoining countries. 

Ab in the case oftheBurmfb implements which 
have been described by Mr, Theobald, the Rev. 
Mr. Mason, and Dr. Anderson, my specimens are 
supposed to be thunderbolts, and a mythical storj" 
connecting one of thorn with a particular thujider- 
storm has been sent to me. 

V. Ball. 

vid Samhedpur, 23rd Wt^ruaty 1875. 

BOTANICAL QUERY. 

To ilie Bditar of the ** Indian Antiquary.'^ 

Sib, — ^I shall be much obliged for ir formation . 
as to the botanical name of a tree found occasion- 
elly growing wild in tho Mathurd district,, and 
there called Ldlhjdri. The name is not given in 
Brandis’s Forest Flora, nor, so far as I can as- 


♦ Vido Proc, As, S. Beng. April 1874, p. 90, PI. V. 
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certain, is tKe tree there described. ^ It grows to 
a moderate size — say 30 or 40 feet in height, has 
slightly drooping branches, with opposite lanceo- 
late leares, and is in full flower at the end of Feb- 
ruary, when it presents a handsome appearance ; 
the flowers being largish in size, dull-red and 
yellowish in colour, and dragon-mouth in form, 
with three drooping and two erect petals; the 
calyx gamosepaious. 

F. S. Gkowse. 

Mathurd, W* P-» 

February 26, 1875. 


Query, 

Can any reader of the Antiquary favour me with 
the scientific names of — 

(1.) The Kine tree. This is a large tree com- 
mon in the North Kohkan. It has a dark heart- 
wood, sometimes fraudulently^ substituted for 
blackwood. 

(2.) Khurdsani, This is a small oiTseed belong- 
ing, I rather fe.ncy, to the order Compositae, much 
grown upon the lofty plateaux of the Mawals, 
and also in the Kohkan, especially by the forest 
tribes. W. F. Sixclaie. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Beligiotts and Moe-al Sentiments freely translated from 
Writers, by J. Mtdr, D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D. 
Edinburgh, 1874. (12ino, pp. viii. and 33.J 

This pamphlet contains part of a much larger 
collection of maxims which the gifted author is pre- 
paring for. translation into prose. Of the seventy- 
two published, fifty-eight have already appeared in 
these pages (Ind. Ant voL III. pp. 182, 241, 
336 ff,). In the appendix Hr. Mtiir has 'added 
faithful prose versions of all the passages, “ with 
the view of obviating the suspicion,” he says, 
“ which some may entertain, that in the metrical 
versions I have embellished the sentiments of the 
Indian writers, or imparted to them a closer re- 
semblance to their Biblical counterparts than the 
tenor of the originals will justify.” 

The following are the ad^tional sentiments : — 
28. Narrow and large heartedness, Panchatantra 
V. 38 (and in other books) ; conf. Luke, x. 29 ff. . — 
Small souls inquire ^ Belongs this man 
To our own race, or class, or clan ?” 

But larger-hearted men embrace 
As brothers all the human race. 

The next is analogous to that given (voL IH. 
p. 18^3) from the Mahdbhdrata, EQ. 13445, and will 
remind the reader of Coleridge’s verse, — "He 
prayeth well who loveth well,” &c. 

43. Austerities and rites are unavailing vdihmi 
purity, Vpiddha Chanakya, XT. 1 : — 

Those men alone the secret know 
Which everlasting bliss will bring 
Whose hearts with pity overflow. 

And love to every living thing : — 

Not those a beggar’s garb who wear, 

With asbee smeared, and matted hair. 

The following three are closely related in idea , 
49. The gods give ^eisdom to those whom they 
favour^ imd conversely, Mahabh. V. 1222 and IL 
2tJ79 ff . 

The gods no club, like cowherds, wield 
To guard the man they deign to shield : 

On those to whom they grace will show 
Tliey understanding sound bestow ; 


But rob of sense and insight all 
Of whom their wrath decrees the fall. 

These wretched men, their mind deranged. 

See all they see distorted, chan ged ; 

For good to them as evil looms. 

And folly wisdom’s form assumes. 

Terse 2679, as the author remarks, " reminds 
ns of the well-known Latin adage, ' Quos D&us vuU 
•perdere prius dernentatJ The same thought is 
staled in the following Greek lines, quoted by 
Grotius in his Annotaiiones on the Epistle to the 
Bomans, xi. 8 : — 

orav yap opyij Baipovaav fiXairry nm, 

TOUTip t 6 7rpS>TOJf i^a(fiaip€iTai <f>p€vS>v 
rbv vovv rbv ia-ffXhv^ els de rr^y xeLpoi rptirci 
yvaprjv, tv €lSy pqBey Apaprayct, 

, Compare Exod, vii. 1, 3, 4, and 13 ; and Eom, xi. 
18. Also 1 Sam, ii. 26. The converse is expressed 
in the Mahdhh, Y. 1222” — given in the first four 
lines above. 

60. A doomed man is hilled by anything, Ma- 
hfibh. YH. 429 

When men are doomed without respite. 

Even straws like thnuderbolts smite. 

61. The same, Mah&bh. XII. 7607: — 

A man until his hour arrives. 

Though pierced by hundred darts, survives ; 
While he whose hour of death is nigh 
Touched only by a straw will die. 

61. Men love enjoyment not virtue, 4fec. Subha- 
shit&mava, 43 : — 

In virtue men have small delight ; 

To them her fruits alone are dear ; 

The fruits of sin they hate and fear. 

But sin pursue with all their might. 

62. Effects of habitual sin and virtue respectively* 
Mahabh. Y. 12^-3. (Conf. Matt. xii. 43 ff., 2 Tim. 
iii. 13):— 

Sin practised oft, — experience shows, — 

Men’s understanding steals at length ; 

And understanding gone, the strength 
Of sin unchecked resistless grows. 
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But virtue ever practised lends 
The understanding firmer ’sway ; 

And understanding day by day 
More widely virtue’s rule extends. 

63. Secret sin not unobserved, lilanu, YHI. 84 
(oonf. Mah^bh. I. 3015 ; Mann YlU. 91) 

“ None sees me,” so, when bent on sin. 

The fool imagines, vainly bold : 

For gods his evil deeds behold — 

The soul, too, sees, — the man within. 

The following maxim will be recognized as veiy 
different in its teaching from anything Biblical, 
and it is on one of the points that differentiate 
Christianity from other systems. 

64. Hopelessness of redaiining tlie had, Bhi- 
minivilasa, I. 93 : — 

Whoe’er the bad by kindness tries 
To gain, — but vainly ploughs the skies, 

The viewless wind with water laves, 

And paints a picture on the waves. 

The criminal law does not quite recognize the 
next as teaching the whole truth. 

68- Sin removed by rejpeniance, Manu, XI. 
229*231 

Whenever men with inward pain 
And self-reproach their sins confess. 

And stedfast, never more transgress. 

Their souls are cleansed from every stain ; 

As serpents shed their worn-out skins, 

These men are freed from cast-off sins. 

69. Noble Gharactoi's. Sahibyadarpa^, 322 : — 
A man whom wealth ha/k never spoiled, 

A youth by reckless vice nnsoiled, 

A ruler wakeful, — self-controlled, 

Be these among the great enrolled. 

70. The ^prosperity of osiers not to he envied* 
Mah4bMrata, XII. 3880-1 

On thee to smile though fortune never deign. 
Her favourites* happier lot with calmness 
bear ; 

For prudent men from wealth they do not 
share. 

But others’ own, enjoyment ever gain. 

71. Tlie saint should pationily await the time 
of his thpaHiire, Mann, VI. 45, and Mah5bh. 
XII, 8929 <conf. Job, xiv. 14) 

Let not the hermit long for death. 

Nor cling to this termstriol state : 

As slaves their master’s summons wait. 

So lot him, called, resign his breath. 

*!nie next and last was well worth quoting on 
account of the ^ralicl tho lines offer to Horace’s 
well-known verso — Odes, IV. ix. 26 ff. 

72. “ Vicere fortes ante Againemno)iay^ &c. Bil- 
hana in Sarngadhara Faddhati, Samauyakavi- 
pramsd, 13 (12) : — 


I Without a bard his deeds to sing 
! Can any prince be known to fame ? 

Of old lived many a valiant king 
Of whom we know not; even the name ! 

Comment is needless : the sentiments are ren- 
dered with gi'eat fidelity into easy verses, that will 
be read with much more interest than any mere 
prose version, however terse and pithy. 

A portion of the preface has already been giveti 
(pp. 79-81). In it Dr. Muir observes that** it is 
worthy of remark how many more parallels to 
what have been commdnly regarded as exclusively 
and peculiarly Christian maxims and precepts are 
presented by Indian than by Greek and Eoman 
literature.” Greek and Eoman literature, however, 
is largely historical, and it is principally to phi- 
losophical writers and poets we must look for 
moral maxims. And the ‘whole body of such 
classical authors who lived before the infiuence 
of Christianity began to* tell on Eoman thought, 
and whose works have come down to us, ought 
first to be compared in extent with the huge 
tomes of Sanskrit philosophy and mythology ; 
for, the larger the field over which the human 
mind has exercised its energies, the more tmees 
may naturally ho expected of its ethical beliefs. 
And secondly, is it not a mistake to suppose that 
sentiments such as those versified by Dr. Muir are 
to be regarded as exclusively aud peculiarly Chris- 
tian ? If the Bible were to be looked on merely 
as a revelation of certain moral truths, it might 
be startling to find many of them anticipated in 
other quarters. But the case is very different : 
there were ethics before there were Christian 
ethics, and, as has been well remarked, ** it would 
be a grievous deficiency” if Christianity, “as 
regards the whole anterior world except the 
Jewish, stood in relation to nothing which men 
had thought, or felt, or hoped, or believed ; with 
no other co-cSicienb but the Jewish, and resting 
on no broader historic basis than that would 
supply.” Christianity accepts these moral maxims, 
these pi*esentimcnts of the truth, as being, so fiir 
as they are entitled to have weight, coutinnatians 
of it, witnessing to its suitableness to the moml 
wants and aspirations of humanity. But the good- 
liest maxim possesses no vital power save in its 
coherence to a body of truth. Such sayings as 
these coilcctcd by Dr. Muir, or by Von Bohlen 
{Das Alte IndieUy voL L p. 364), abound in every 
code of morals, but they want tho coherence 
which peculiarly distinguishes the ethical system 
of the Bible. As Liictantius remarks {Inst Div, 
vii. 7) : ‘"Nullam sectam fuisse tarn deviam, noc 
philosophorum qiicncliim tarn inauem, qui non 
viderit aliquid c vero. Quodsi extitisset ^iiquis, 
(|ui vcriUitcui, sparsam per smgulos, per scctas 
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diffasam, colligaret in unmin, et redigerefc in corpus, 
is profecto non dissentirefe a nobis. Sed hoc nemo 
j^bcere^ nisi Teri peritns oq sciens, potest.: Temia 
aiitem non nisi ejns scire est, qni sit doctns a 
Deo.” 

Bat the Christian Scriptures, while necessarily 
exhibiting a theory of morality, differing however 
in its completeness and unity from that of any 
other system, present themselves not as a revel a* 
tion of morals, but of life and power, bridging 
over the gulf between the saying and the acting 
out of noble sentiments, and claiming to be able to 
transform even the bad. 


La liAKeUB ET XA LlXrhRATTTaE HINDOnSTANIES EN 1874. 
EeVue Apnaelle. Par M. Garcia deT&say, Membra de V In- 

stitat, Profassear TEcole s|}6ciale.des langaes oriaaiales 

vivantes, &c. (Faria : Maisonneuve & Gie., 1875.) 

We welcome with mnch pleasure the' latest 
number of this interesting annual review, which 
M. Garcin de Tassy has compiled for a long series 
of years with such regularity and assiduity as to 
deserve the thanks not only of his own pupils, for 
whom it appears to be chiefly designed, but even 
of people in India who wish to possess a compact 
account of the chief publications issued, and of 
the literary movements which have occurred 
during the past year, connected with the Hindu- 
stdni language. 

It is well known that for several years a contest 
has been going on in the upper provinces of India, 
where Urdu and Hindi are most current, as to 
which of these two rival idioms deserves the 
preference. The illustrious professor continues 
to defend Urdu against Hindi, and adduces authori- 
ties to support his opinion. There is no doubt 
that whatever part Government has taken, or may 
in future take, with ’reference to these two lan- 
guages, its inflnence^can never extend further than 
i^s own documents, and that those who have hi- 
therto used Hindi in the Devanagari character, 
or Urdu in the Persian, tdll continue to do so in 
spite of any Government orders to the contraiy. 
Such things must be decided by the people them- 
selves. 

Besides extracts from Indian newspapers con- 
cerning the rivalry of the sister idioms, the review 
contains others on the present state of literary 
composition, diiefly poetiy, and accounts of liter- 
ary societies snbh as the Aligarh Institute, and 
the Anjuman of the Punj&b, which held a meeting 
called Musha*ara when pieces of original Urdu 
poetry were read by their authors under the 
presidemy of Mr. Holroyd, the Director of Public 
Instnic^n,aQdunder the patronage of the Panjiib 
Government. 


Of the books published during the past year, 
the most notable are the Tarikh’-i Hmdustdn, or 
History of India, by Munshi Muhammad Zuki 
ulIaK KMn, at present Professor in the Muir 
College at AlIahilAd ; Fagdna-i Sdmid, the ro- 
mantic adventures of BAmed, by Sayyid Ghuttni 
Haydar ShAn, who is pointed out by the Native 
press as one of the best authors of India ; Tibh^i 
BaMm, the medicine ' of Bahim,” containing 
540 pages, and which has been adopted as a 
text-book by the Medical College of LAhor. .The 
other works are of minor importance, or mere 
translations from the ^ English, and a few are 
controversial works of small bulk published as 
usual both on the Muhammadan and on the 
Christian side. 

It appears that the flues lately inflicted on some 
booksellers of LAhor for dealing in o^cene books 
have so frightened the rest, that Pandit Kiishna 
LAI, a member of the Literary Society of the FapjAb, 
who was desirous to buy some books he required, 
says he could not in aU the shops he visited And 
anything but almanarfsks, or works referring to 
laws and regulations. 

** India together with Burmah possessed in 1873 
not less than 478 journals ; namely, 255 in the 
Native languages, 151 in English, and 67 bilingual 
ones, i.e, English and vernacular. In Bombay * 
there were more than in the Bengal Presidency, 
as the former had 118 and the latter only 99. 
There were 84 in Madras, and 73 in the N. W. 
Provinces, 40 in the PanjAb, and only 3 in EAj- 
putanA.’* 

Besides the old journals in Urdu, nearly twenty 
new ones are enumerated this year, but the most 
remarkable must be the Shams %mnoiMT, “ Sun of 
the day,” edited by Mirza Abdolali at Cabul, as 
that place never before produced anything like a 
newspaper, — an evident pioneer of civilization, to 
which even Afghanistan must shortly open. In 
that turbulent country neither anthers nor 
patrons of literature seem to exist, but in India 
we have several Native princes who take a lively 
interest in the advancement of the country ; the 
MahArajas of Pattiala, of Jaypur, of EAshmir, and 
of Travankor are mentioned as founders of schools 
and encouragers of literature. 

According to his usual emstom, the venerable 
professor terminates his review for the year with 
a necrolc^, which consists, happily, of only four 
names ; — H. H. AzimshAh Bahadur, prince of 
Arkat, who died at the age of 72; Mja KAli 
E^hna BahAdur died at BatoAras on the 18th 
A.pril, aged 70; our lamented townsman Dr. BhAu 
DAji on May 30 ; and BAbn PyAii Mohan BAnaxji, 
November lOfch, 1874, 
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GLIMPSES OP OLD INDIA AS SEEN THROUGH THE PAGES OP MANTJ. 
BY THE HONBLE Ms. JUSTICE J. B. PHEAE, CALCUTTA __ 


tanglit it to Bhri^u, and that Bhriga would 


The scheme of the DJiarma &dstr(^ which we 
•commoiilj term the Institutes of Manu^ is as 
follows : — The divine sages (whoever they may 
have been) approach Mann, described as the 
-greatest and most sublime of mortals, as he is 
reclining absorbed in the contemplation of God, 
and ask him to apprise them of the sacred laws 
which are to he observed by all classes in their 
several degrees, and also the duties of the mixed 
classes. It is evident that an advanced stage 
of social development must have been reached 
before a request of such a shape as this- could 
have been preferred. 

M a n u at once proceeds to explain the crea- 
tion of the world, commencing with a descrip- 
tion of the nature of God, then narrating the 
production, or manifestation in a corporeal form, 
of B r a h m a, who first made the heaven above, 
and the earth beneath; and afterwards the 
great soul, consciousness, and the five percep- 
tions,'*' .altogether seven divino'principles. 

He goes on to say that Bi*ahma assigned to 
all creatures distinct names, distinct acts, and 
distinct occupations, as they had been revealed 
in the pre-existing Veda ; next that he milked 
out the three primordial Vedas from fire, air, 
•and the Sun; gave divisions to time, distin- 
guish^ between right and wrong, and assigned 
to every vital soul occupation and quality, which 
remained to it for ever through all forms of 
existence. In these passages, as they stand in 
Sir W. Jones’s version of Mann, there is no little 
inconsistency ; and the last of them assumes the 
doctrine of transmigration of souls, which is not 
expressly enunciated until the end of tlie ISditfra, 
Bat by the kindness of B&hu Bijendraljlla Mitra 
I have been famished with a translation of the 
.28th sloka, which under the gloss of Kull&ka 
Bhat^ amounts merely to a declaration of the 
permanency of species in animal nature, what- 
ever be the specific'iiaracter of the soul which 
animates the individual. 

M^nu next: declares that -Brahma, having 
zoadd all creatures and him, Manu, wasab* 
sorbed in the Supreme Spirit ; and he concludes 
by saying that Brahma enaotesl the code of 
laws, and taught it to him : that he, Mauu, 

* Smollinp, hearing, Rocins, ftwling, tastinsr. 

t TLo figures in theao roi'croucos. are rospoctivoiy tlio 


repeat it to the sages. 

Thereupon, Bhrigu takes up the discourse 
and gives a fresh dissertation on the scheme or 
method of creation and on natural philosophy, 
in which is manifested some knowledge of the 
revolution of the Moon and of the ibrth ; and 
a curious speculation on the relation between 
ether the cause of sound, air the cause of scents 
and touch, Hght, water, and earth. This ended, 
Bhrigu addresses himself to the enunciation of 
the Sastrd in -eleven chapters. 

The contrivance thus adopted for giving an 
ante-creation authority to the law, and to make 
out that it is the word of God dating from be- 
fore all time, is not without ingenuity. But, by 
strange inadvertence, both Manu and Bhrigru 
betray the, relatively speaking, modem character 
of their stand-point, by appealing to the author- 
ity of the wise (p. S, 17)t» an<i the recognized 
validity of good usage based on immemorial 
customs (15, 110). In trath, it is not difiGicult to 
perceive, even through the English translation, 
that the D/iurffwz Sdstra of Manu, as we now 
have it, is the work of many hands, done at 
various dates. Interpolations, repetitions, and 
additions seem to bo apparent in all parts of 
the book. Its value, however, in regard to my 
present purpose is not greatly affected by this 
circumstance ; for it probably may be assumed, 
without much risk of error, that inasmuch as 
thQ character of the book is dogmatic, and not 
in any degree historical, the facts of society 
v/hich are disclosed in it, and which sustam the 
fiibnc of instruction and oommandmeni^ did not 
materially differ from those which the last com- 
piler or editor ikiw aronnil him. I shall therefore 
suppose tliat such a picture of civilization and 
conditions of society as can be got from its pages 
will more or less cori-espond with a real original, 
and may bo taken qs rudely representing an 
India of a comparatively early period. 

The philosophy of the time to which the 
book may be thus referred, with respect to 
the origin of all things, is a strange mix- 
ture of refined abstraction and’ absurdity, Ro- 
tumi^ig^to the first p^e, we find that Mann 

iinniber of the papsaad Terse ia the qnarto e^tion of Six' 
W. Jones's IVanslaiionvf Mann, 
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describes ihe creation of the world, thus {p. 

X5):~ 

** This muTerse sadsted only in darkness, 
imperceptible, nndehnable, tmdiscoTerable, nn- 
discoverei as it were wholly i m m ersed in 
sleep. 

Then the self- existing power, himself nn- 
discemed but making this world discernible, 
with five elements and other principles appeared 
with utednoinished glory, dispelling the gloom. 

“Me, whom the mind alone can perceive, 
whose essence eludes the external organs, who 
has no visible parts, who exists from eternity, 
even He, the soul of all beings, whom no being 
can compTChend, shone forth in person. 

“He, having willed to produce various be- 
ings, from his own divine substance, fimtwitha 
thought created the waters, and placed in them 
a productive seed. 

“That seed became an egg bright as gold, 
blazing like the luminary, with a thousand 
beams ; and in that egg he was bom himself, 
Brahma, the great forefather of all spirits. 

“ Prom 4ihat which is, the first cause, not the , 
object of sense, existing, not existing, without 
beginning or end, was produced the divine male, 
famed in all worlds under the appellation of 
Brahma.” 

In these perhaps somewhat laboured passages 
Mann taught tliat God, the Author and Origin 
of .all things, is to be conceived of as the great 
First Cause, a spiritual being, self-existent alpne 
from eternity to eternity, without form or parts, 
incomprehensible and unlcnowable to man ; and 
that in him the universe was involved as it 
were an idea, before it was caused by himself 
to be a discernible reality. 

According to the foregoing account the Cre- 
ator commenced the work of evolving or 
manifesting the world by wiOing the production 
of the waters from his own divine immaterial 
substance; upon them he developed himself, 
from the same substance, into the male form 
Brahma, the great forefather of all spirits, 
cognizable by man and famed in all worlds. 

Brahma, after pausing a year on the waters, 
proceeded with the vrork of creation in a course 
which seems at first limited .to the production 
of oertaiu abstract principles, or perhaps genus, 
of a metaphysicul and moral kind. Manu’s 

♦ Pr»r whicli rr*ason ho is sometimes termed 
moving' on tiio vmters/' 


narrative, however, at this stage, is far from 
' being clear. As has been already remarked, 
he makes Brahma assign (p. 4, 21) “ to all 
creatures distinct names, distinct acts, and 
distinct occupations, as they had been revealed 
in the pre-existing Feda,” without any previous 
mention of either the creatures themselves or 
the Vedas; for it is in the succeeding verses 
that he first says, ‘‘ Brahma, the supreme 
ruler, . created an assemblage of inferior deities 
with divine attributes and pure souls, and 
prescribed the sacrifice from the beginning.” 
And “ froin fire and from the Sun he milked 
OT:^,t the three primordial Vedas, named Eig^ 
Yajus, and Saman, for the due performance of 
the sacrifice.” After this, again, he states that 
Brahma “ gave being to time and the divisions 
of time, to the stars also, and to the planets, to 
rivers, oceans, and mountains, to level plains 
and to uneven valleys.” Then follows the 
^tablishment by Brahma of certain other meta- 
physical principles and moral qualities. And 
lastly (p. 5', 31), “ that the human race might 
be mtdtiplied, he caused the Brahman, the 
Kshatriya, the Faisya, and the Sfidra to 
proceed from his mouth, his arm, his thigh, and 
his foot,” and this ha^dng been effected, he 
brought about the production from him.self of 
Mann, or, to use Manu’s own words, of “me 
the framer of ail this world.” 

Manu next goes on to say : — “ It was I who, 
desirous of giving birth to a race of men, per- 
formed very difficult religious duties, and first 
produced ten lords of created beings, eminent 
in holiness, Marie hi, Atri, &c. They, abun- 
dant in glory, produced seven other Manus, 
together with deities,” great sages, genii, giants, 
savages, demons, sei’pents, snakes, birds of prey^ 
sepamte companies of Pitris or progenitors 
of mankind, meteorological phenomena of all 
kinds, comets and luminaries, apes, fish, birds, 
cattle, deer, men, ravenous beasts,* insects. 
“Thus,” Manu proceeds^ “was this whole 
assemblage of stationary and moveable bodies 
framed by those high-minded beings, tlirougli 
the force of their own, devotion, aud at my 
command, with separate actions allotted to each. 
Whatever act is ordained for each* of those 
creatures here below, I will now declare to you, 
together with their order in respect to birth.” 

i.<f. according to Ki2llilka’s gloss “ the spirit of • God 
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And accordingl j a veiy short abstract of natural 
history follows. 

It is worthy of remark that the ten lords, 
whom here says he produced' as the 

ongin of the hum w raoe, are to this day re- 
cogzdzed as Hindu law-writers of authority; 
and maxims attributed to mx. or eight of them 
are constantjly quoted and relied upon in our 
law-c6urts. Most of them' too, if not all, are. I 
even mentioned in the Vedas I The compiler of 
the BharTna ^dstruy or at any rate the author of 
this p^sage, thus writing in the name of Mann, 
furnish^ strong evidence of his work being 
published at a time posterior to the age of these 
sages, — indeed so long posterior that he could 
venture to speak of them as the first created of 
human beings. Also the creation, which Mann 
here asserts he effected, seems inconsisteiifc with, 
the prior cr^tion effected by Brahm^— though 
I believe that there are pan^ts learned enough 
to find an explanation— and is especially irre- 
concileable with • the apparently previous pro- 
duction by Brahma qflthe Brahma^ the KsHa- 
triya, the Vaisya, and the ^ddia. It seems 
certain that there is more than one interpola- 
tion at this part of the introductoiy chapter; 
and it is not quite easy, to determine which is 
the earlier doctrine in the conflict. Considera- 
tions, however, which may hereafter be referred 
to, lead to the conclijision that the caste creation 
is of the later date. 

After the dissertation upon the animals comes 
this passage (verse 51), apparently inimmediate 
relation with the S3rd verse, which produced 
Mann He whose powers are incomprehen- 
sible, having thus created both me and this 
universe, was again absorbed in the Supreme 
Spirit, changing the time of energy for the time 
of repose.” 

Six verses devoted to an almost unintelligible 
discussion of the effect of Brahma’s repose seem 
also to be by a different hand, and finally MAuu 
says *‘He (Brahma), having enacted this code 
of laws himself, taught it fully to me in the- 
beginning ; aftorwartls I taughc to M a r i c h i 
and the other holy sages/’ This ’'Bhrigu” 
(one of the ten sages) “will repeat the divine 
code to you withont intermission ; for that sage 
learned ftom me to recite the whole of it.” 

At this point the cosmogony of the Instltides 
ough naturaJiy to terminate ; but Bhrigu, tak- 
ing up the narrative &om Mann, gives a supple- 


ment to it and then enunciates in great detail 
the whole body of the divine law, directory 
even of personal afits aud conduct for everyday 
life. 

- The .Hindu philo^phers of Manuks time evi- 
dently felt the difSeuJty of passing firom the' 
abstract or spiritual God, which alone satisfied 
the intellect, to the personal agent, and mler, 
who was apparently needed for the creation and 
the sustaining of the material universe. The 
first part/ of the exigency was satisfied by the 
temporary manifestation of Brahma, and the 
second by the creation of subonlinate deities (or 
as we might term them archangels) 'to watch 
over and have charge of the several depart- 
ments (so to speak) of the world. These are 
(p. 135,96; p. 159, 4; p.*200, 86) spoken of 
as eight in pumber, the guardian deities of the 
world, or chief guardian deities, and so on. 
And indirectly their several functions are 
described in Manu’s ninth bopk (p. 284)-. Be- 
sides these, there were inferior (p. 60, 72 ; p. 62, 
84, &c.; p. 73, 164; p. 62, 81; p. 77, 193) 
deities and spirits ; and th4 quasi-deified great 
progenitors of mankind. 

The sqle object of worship, however, was the 
one God revealed in the Yedas ; ail others were 
but created v beings. The DJiarrna &dsira is 
careful to leave no room for doubt on this 
point {p. 856, 85). ‘‘Of all duties the princi- 
pal is to acquire from the JTpanislhads a true 
knowledge of one Supreme God : that is the 
moat e:^lted of all sciences, because it ensures 
immortality. In this life, indeed, as well as the 
next, the study of the Yeda to acquire a know- 
ledge of God is held the most* effcacious of 
duties in procuring felicity to man ; for in the 
knowledge and adoration of one God, which 
the Veda teaches, ail the rules of good conduct 
are comprised.” 

The Veda was declared to be the direct (p. 18, 
11, and p. 357, 94) revelation of God (Sruti), 
which could not have been reached by mere 
human faculties, and of supreme authority. It 
vras to be viewed as the (p. 358, 97) sole source 
of all knowledge, secular as well as divine, con- 
te.ming everything necessary or possible for 
man to know. All outside it, oi not derived 
from It in the Dh^niia Sustra by the perfect 
wisdom of hlanu, was human, \'ain, and false, 
and would soon perish (p. 357, 96, and p. 
358). Belief and knowledge of the Veda would 
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bring man near to tbe divine nature even in 
this world, and to, beatitude in the next ; while 
unbelief was deadly sin ; and whoever, in reli- 
ance upon heretical books, questioned the divine 
authority of the revealed Veda and of the Dhar- 
ma &usira was to be treated as an atheist, and 
driven from the society of the virtuous (p. 18, 
11 ). 

The jealous care with which the study of the 
Veda was reserved to those privileged to use it, 
and tbe reverence with which it was to be ap- 
proached and tangbt, accorded natnrally with 
the sacred and exalted character thus ascribed 
to it. It was the especial function of the Brah- 
man to master, to dwell upon, and to study the 
holy book; tbe tw'o other twice-bom classes, 
however, were also privileged to have direct 
access to it. The strictest precautions were 
taken against the possibility of any free inter- 
pretations being arrived at even by these (p. 
32, 116). Self-teaching was forbidden, nnder 
penalty of the severest fnfcure punishment. And 
only those whq sought knoiv^edge vrith a right 
(p. 31) spirit were allowed to receive instruc- 
tion. It was sin to teach for pay (p. 72, 156) ; 
knowledge should be imparted gratuitously, as 
the g^ft.of God, to those only who were worthy 
of it ASudra might not be taught either 
temporal or divine knowledge, on pain of 
damnation both of teacher and pupil (p. 99, 
80), And if by any means a Sudra acquired 
knowledge of the Veda, and presumed to teach, 
his pnpil became involved in deadly sin (p. 
72, 156), A woman also might not be taught. 
It was settled law that she had no business with 
the texts of the Veda (p, 247, 18). 

Throughout the earlier part, and even in the 
body, of the Insidufes, the Bharma iSdsfra of 
Manu is spoken of as the inspired exponent of 
the Vedas almost of equal (see p. 18 ef al.) 
authority with them, and constituting with them 
tbe repository of all knowledge ; but in the last 
chapter of the book is a passage (p. 359, 109) 
wherein the Veddh^as, Mimama, Nydya, l)har~ 
ma Sdstra, and Piirdms arc called the extended 
branches of the Vedas ; and it is exphjssly direct- 
ed that questions not capable of being solvcti by 
rcfercnco to the revealed law of the Veda shall 
be settled by a synod of Brahmans properly 
instructed and informed in this body of learn- 
ing. In tills list the Bharma §dstra, probably 
of Mann, occupies only the fourth place. Also 


in another (p. 207, 139) passage Mann and 
Vasishtha are spoken of as former law- 
givers, and it can hardly be doubted that by the 
time the Institutes had taken their present form, 
there existed a philosophical and religious lite- 
rature which was not all considered equally 
orthodox. There were also “ heretical hooks” 
(p. 18, 11, and p. 72, 166), and even Sddra 
teachers, which called for authoritative denun- 
ciation. 

The religion inculcated in the Bharma Ros- 
tra, which probably we may safely assume to 
have been the active religion of the better- 
educated -classes, was in its essential features 
of an advanced and exalted character. The 
ondines of it may be sketched as follows: — 
After death comes a future state of existence, 
for which there is a region of bliss, and regions 
of torment. (See p. 74, 172, et uhique, and p. 
165, f53.) In one verse (p. 99, 87) twenty-one 
different hells are named. Ev xy manfe future 
destination is matter of individual responsibility 
solely. Aloneiie must traverse the valley of the 
sliadow of death. ** In his passage to the next 
world,” says the lustre: (p. 119, 239), “ neither 
his father nor his mother, nor his wife nor his 
son, nor bis kinsmen will remain in his company ; 
his virtue alone will adhere to him. Single is 
each man bom, single he dies ; single he receives 
tbe reward of his good, and single the punish- 
ment of his evil deeds ; when he leaves his corpse 
like a log, or a lump of day, on the ground, his 
kindred retire with averted faces j but his virtue 
accompanies his soul. Continually, therefore, 
by degrees let him collect virtue, for the sake of 
securing an inseparable companion ;* since with 
virtue for his guide he will traverse a gloom how 
hard to be traversed !” 

Happiness or miseiy in the next world follow 
by a strict law of retribution as a consequence of 
the life spent in this (p. 345, and p. 355, 8.1). 
Merit and right conduct meet with immediate 
reward. The righteous man enters at once 
upon everlasting beatitude (p. 352, 54). The 
evil doer passes for a space into the ragions of 
torment, and having there undergone'his as- 
signed punishment is bom again into this world 
in some living form, animal or human, varying 
with the circumstances of his former misdoings. 

The mode in which the process of transition 
is explained, involves some minute analysis. 
The living bpdy is constituted (p, 346, 12) of a 
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material substance animated with a -vital spirit ; 
to these a conscious or reasonable soul is united 
on the * birth of eveiy living being, and the 
supreme spirit or divine essence pervades all. 
On death the material body is dissolved, and 
the two essences, reasonable soul and supreme 
spirit, closely scrutinize and examine the vital 
soul; if it turn out that the vital spirit had 
practised virtue for the most part' and vice iu a 
small degree,* then the two essences remain with 
it, and, clothed in a new body of pnre material, 
enjoy delight in celestial abodes. But if the 
vital spirit had generally been addicted to vice 
and seldom attended to virtue, then it will be 
deserted by the pure elements, and in a body 
formed for the purpose will suffer the pains to 
which Tama will doom it, and then again the 
two essences will rejoin it. 

Tama is the one of the eight guardian deities 
or principal angels, whose province ' it is to 
award to every ill-doer the due punishment 
to be undergone by him in the neaft world. 
He is the minister of God, meting out termin- 
able and purifying correction to the ©Senders 
against divine law in strict accordance with the 
measure of their offences. 

The merit, right conduct, or virtue which 
alone will cstny man to the region of bliss is 
continually the subject of expatiation through- 
out the Institutes, A few references will serve 
to indicate its nature. It must be founded on 
theknowied^ of one 856); The essence 

of conduct “is the motive which prompts it 
(p, 119, 234). Truthffilnessi, devotion, and purity 
of thought, word arid deed transcend all cere- 
monial cleansing or washings of water (p.l36, 
106, et seci,). Vico is worse than death (p. 165, 
53). Intel! ctual service of God is better than 
sacrifice or oblations (p., 91, 22 etseq,)^ for 
scriptural knowledge is the root of every cere- 
monial observance. A true believer can extract 
good out of evil (p. 47, 238). By forgiveness of 
injuries the learned (in the scriptures) are 
purified (p. 136, 107). Courtesy and considera- 
tion for others arc repeatedly enjoined (p. lOG, 
138). “ Let a man say what is true, but let him 
say what is pleasing ; let him speak no disagree- 
able truth, nor let him speak agreeable falsehood ; 
this is a primseval rule. Let him say ‘ well and 
good/ or let him say ‘ well’ only, but let hinx 
not maintain finitless enmity and altercation -with 
‘any man.* ” Again, we the importance of 


perseverance (p. 106, 137, p. 109, 159) and self- 
dependence strongly insisted upon, restraint of the 
passions constantly enforced (see pp, 29 and 30), 
and the practice of the virtues, gentleness (p. 37, 
159), diffidence, modesty, and humilify com- 
manded (p. 38, 163). “ The scorned may sleep 
with pleasure; with pleasure inay he awake; 
with pleasure may he pass through this life; 
hut the scomer utterly perishes.” And iho effects 
of sin committed may be got rid of by true re- 
pentance "(p. 339, 228). “ By open confession, 
by repentance, by devotion, and by reading the 
scripture, a sinner may be released from his 
guilt. * * In proportion as a man who has 

committed a sin shall truly and voluntarily 
confess it, so far is he disengaged from that 
offence like a snake from his slough ; and in 
proportion as his heart smc^rely loathes his 
evil deed, so fer shall his vitsal spirit be freed 
from the taint of it. If he commit sin, and 
actually repent, that sin shall he removed fi^m 
him ; but if he merely say : ‘ I will sin thus 
no more,’ he can only be released by an actual 
abstinence from guilt. Thus revolvmg in his 
mind the certainty of retribution in a future 
state, let hi m be constantly good in thoughts, 
words, and actioim.” 

If the Hindu religious writers had stopped at 
this stage, and left the form and manner of the 
retribution in the hands of God’s minister, 
Tama, their syst&m would have ranked de- 
serv^ly high. But, fortunately for the histori- 
cal inquirer, they were not mere speculative, 
philosophers or moralists. It was their object to 
develops a code which should be operative and 
have practical effect upon society. Therefore, 
3Ianu seemingly felt it necessary^ in order to 
influence men’s conduct, to declare that the 
vital spirit after, death will.be united to a 
material body very sensitive of pain, and to* 
attach to every class of transgression a specific 
material punishment. I will not now follow 
him into the details of this portion of his task, 
for they are very loathsome and impulsive. In 
the course of it, however, he takes us veiy Tnuch 
behind the scenes of everyday life, and I shall 
speak of the apparent results presently* Ho 
also discloses the leading feature of Hindu 
philosophy, namely, its realism! The con- 
sequence is almost invariably knit to the anteced- 
ent by a sort of le^c ialloiils. So far as possible 
the punishment is made analogous to, or cor- 
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respondent with, the evil action. The man 
who permits an unworthy guest to be present 
at a srdddha which he celebrates (p. 68, 133), 
must swallow in the next world as many red- 
hot iron halls as the monthftils swallowed at the 
feast by that guest. If one, through ignorance 
of the law (p. • 110, 167), sheds hlood firom 
the body of a Brabman not en^ged in battle, 
as many particles of dust as the blood shall roll 
up firom the ground, for so many years shall the 
shedder of that hlood be mangled by other ani- 
mals in the next birth. The action inevitably 
brings its own retribution. Another remark- 
able feature of the system is the transfer of me- 
rit and demerit {p. 171, 94). If one man wrongs 
another, he takes upon himself the sins of the 
latter, whOo the injured man on his side acquires 
ft.ll the good conduct which the injurer had pre- 
viously stored up for a future life. And a 
singular advantage or efficacy was attributed to 
just puzushment in this world at the hands of 
the civil power : for Mann says (p.* 230, 318) 

men who have committed offences and have 
received from kings the punishment due to 
them go pure to heaven, and become as clear as 
those who have done well.” 

Although the Insiiiuies afford us many items 
of information relative to the existing state of 
society, in view of which they were composed, 
these are insufficient to enable us to reproduce 
it as a whole. We get but glimpses of it. 
Amongst other things, the people am represent- 
ed as made up of (p. 289, 4) four principal 
classes or groups — termed the ^^lre castes — 
namely, the Brahman, the Kshatriya, 
the Y a i s y a , and the S u d r a . The sepa- 
rate creation attributed to each of these may be 
taken to indicate that, so far back as popular 
tradition reached, these classes had maintained 
themselves in snbstanee hereditarily distinct, 
and also separate in occupation, pursuits, and 
employment. 

The separation of the people into these four 
classes was certainly an existing fact evon in 
the Vedio period, for it is mentioned in the 
hymn to Purasha, — one of the h^rmus of the 
liig Veda^ wbere each of the c>‘.sses is allegori- 
cally represented 23 constituting that part of 
Pnrusha (or Brahma), from which Mann af- 
terwards, and later still other Sniriiis andFurd^ 
nas, said that they were several’^ produced. In 
the Makdbhdrata^ however, there is a passage 


which asserts expressly that originally there 
was no 'distinctien of castes, the existing distri- 
bution having arisen out of differences of cha- 
racter and occupation, — a view of the matter 
which is, no doubt, substantially correct. In 
the Vishnu Furdna, too, occur several instances 
of the different sons of one parent cbintng to he 
of different castes by reasQn of their several 
occupations* The whole of this interesting to- 
pic is exhausted by Dr. Muir (^Sanslcrit Texts, 
vol. I. 2nd ed. p. 160), who says we may 
fairly conclude that the separate origination of 
the four castes was far from being an article of ^ 
belief universally received by Indian antiquity.” 
So far as I caja judge from the English version 
of the Institutes, the passage in which Manu 
appears to ascribe each class to a s^arate crea- 
tion is a comparatively late interpolation, incon- 
sistent with the general tenor of' the original 
text. The division of the . social functions of 
these classes is described for us in Mann’s 
Fharma Bdstra several times over (p. 12, 88 
et seq. and p. 286), plainly pictured from the 
reality ; and doubtless there was then no me- 
mory of any different state of things. The 
description itself discloses an advanced stage of 
civilization, and we have not the means of judg- 
ing how that situation had been arrived at. 
However, it may probably not be unreasonable 
to assume that the Brahmans were a sacer- 
dotal class, sprung originally from one family, 
or group of fr^milies, like theTnbe~~off Levites-- 
among the Jews; the Kshatriyas an heredi- 
tary aristocracy, the rulers and administrators 
of the land, somewhat rt-sembling the Patrician 
Order at Rome, or that which the noble^ of the 
feudal times came to be ; the Yaisyas all the 
remaining free Aryans, who — engaged in the more 
respectable and well-to-do occupations of work- 
ing life, such as trade, agriculture, &c. in fact 
the capitalists of a primitive society — ^Succeeded 
in maintaining privilege of birth ; and the Su- 
d r a s , a comparatively servile class, composed of 
all lower ranks of Aryans, ‘ and perhaps ot sub- 
ject aborigines. It may not here be out of place 
to remark that as the stream' of Aryan immi- 
gration into In"‘’ia uowed on from the north- 
wos.,, it no doubt, n course of time, became 
more and more intermixed with the existing 
population of the courtry, and from this obtain- 
ed, among other things, the ingredient of the 
dark skin. The result of the intemuxture 
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would be reckoned as Aryan, or rather as Hin- 
di 4 in comparison with the aborigines, and a 
gradation of colour and features would be effect* 
ed such as is now to be seen in passing jfrom 
Peshawar along the Gangetic trough to Orissa. 
Also, by survival of the fittest, the darker tints 
accompanying an Aryan physiognomy would 
come to prevail in the tracts of the tropical del- 
tas. But it is not likely that any large propor- 
i;ion of this more extended growth would be 
recognized as belonging to the older privileged 
orders. It seems more reasonable to suppose 
that it would remain, as a rule, undistinguish- 
ed from the general mass of the unprivileged, 
and would go to swell the body of Slid r as . 
There appears to have been, too, a lower social 
stratum still (p. 268, 179), not dignified by the 
designation of caste, the members of which were 
slaves to the S u d r a s . Or, perhaps, some Su- 
dras managed to attain to a position of wealth 
and freedom, and then could command the ser- 
vices of other Sidras, as if themselves actually 
members of a higher class. Besides these four 
principal castes, and in a sense comprehended 
•within them, was a very considerable body of so- 
called mixed castes (p. 290 et'seq.), which, Mann 
is at great pains to explain, arose from the 
irregular intermingling of the others : but he be- 
trays the true cause of their formation and per- 
petuation when he says that they may all bo 
known by their occupations (p. 294, 40). We 
see that in all countries during the earlier stages 
of civilization there is a universal tendency in 
the various businesses and occupations to bo here- 
ditary ; as the fether is, so is the son, and it is 
seldom that any one takes up, or indeed has 
the opportunity of engaging in, a hnsincss differ- 
ent from that followed by his father ; marriages 
also commonly take place within the limits of 
the families which pursue the same avocation, 
and every man is known or spoken of by the 
name of his calling. From this cause such de- 
signations as Smith, Finder, Hayward, Pedlar, 
Taylor, Glover, and so on, became suimamcs in 
England. In India, even at tliis day, the fami- 
ly has not yet disintegrated into its constituent 
members. Individuals are held together in a 
femily, and fiimilics are connected togetliOT in 
▼roups by the operatiou of forces gf conserva- 
tion which have long ceased to exist in the 
WcsteiTi Aryan races. Given a community of 
origin, whether personal, local, or other, suffici- 


ently marked to constitute a characteristic, and 
a community of occupation or situation, the ele- 
ments are present out of which a caste with its 
own peculiar customs and traditions will grow ; 
* and castes do in this way originate and grow 
under our eyes, even in these modem times. 
It is obvious that the mixed castes of Mann are 
essentially different in kind from the great tribal 
castes of Brahmans, Ksh-atriyas, <fec.^; 
they are, in truth, rather S^<^stes than mixed 
castes, and bear the same relation to the tribal 
i castes which the genera of plants in sj^tematic 
j botany do to the classest. ' Also, it seems pro- 
I bable that the very reasons which gave rise to 
the suh-caste designatioisji wotiTd-generally m the 
long rnn canse it to prevail over the tribal. 
With the great body of the people the family 
and its employment must have been of a greatly 
more distinguishing importance than the tribe. 
It wonld be mainly the upper classes of society 
who, wanting in the partieular discriminating 
element famished by the employment, would 
keep up the distinction of tribe. 

It might perhaps be imagined that the reli- 
gious rite of institution, and the privilege at- 
tached to its observance of wearing the thread, 
which marked off the three Aryan tribal divi- 
sions from the ^fidras,*and cdustitnted the 
quality of twioe-hom, would have been clung to 
and never lost. Nevertheless, this was not so : 
for Mann himself says (p. 294,' 43): **The 
following races’’ (afterwards naming them) 
Kshatriya^, by their. omission of holyrites, 
and by seeing no Brsihmaus, have gradually sunk 
among men to the lowest of the four classes.” 
And, again, he says three verses lower : “Those 
sons of the twice-bom who are’ said to be ^de- 
graded, and who are conmdered as low-bom, 
shall subsist only by such employments as the 
twice-bom despise.” He also discloses the 
fact that the converse process was going on in 
his time, when he declares (p. 294^ 4S) “By 
the force of extreme devotion and ofrex^te^ 
fiitlicrs, all of them ” (the issue of certain speci- 
fied marriages) “may rise to high birth;” and 
in another passage (p..297, 64) : “ Should the 
tribo sprung from a Brahman by aSddra 
woman produce children by the marriages of its 
women with other Brihrasi^ the low tribe shall 
bo raised to the highest in the seventh genera- 
tion.” It -was a principal object with Mann to 
glorify the Brahmans, and to preserve tho 
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parity of the iwice*bom classes by restraining former came to be reckoned BrAhmans, and 

mixed marriages as fhr as possible ; it therefore all fche latter S il d r a s, the Kshatriyfets and 

lay npon him to make out that cross-breeding, so Vaisyas having disappeared as distinct class- 

to sp^k, ^as the sole and efficient cause of all es. And this pretty well represents the state 

caste distinction. But it seems apparent, on of thin^ subsisting in India in the present day, 

his own showing, that there were natural forces A very large portion of the Bhanna ^dsira 
in action under which sub-castes gradually is devoted to the instruction of Brahmans 

arose, grew, and altered their relations inter se. in their proper daily conduct throughout the 

The course which society had hitherto run can whole period of life, from the cradle to the 

be readily imagined : there had been a period of grave ; and probably the picture thus sketched 

time during which the Aryans had developed out may rightly be taken to represent the ideal 

into three broad hereditary clashes, — a sacerdotal perfection of man of that day. It is not, how- 

class, an aristocracy, and a free plebeian class, ever, altogether a pleasant one to contemplate, 

while a fourth class comprised all who were Although humanity, truthfulness, honesty, 

foreign, subject, or not free. But the develop- ' ' cle a n lin ess and chastity* are in so many wor^ 

ment did not end here ; this arrangement could i nculcated a s the cardinal duties incumbent upon 

not possess finality. Eor instance, an ever- aH men, the Lawgiver is not content fco leave 

increasing exclusive aristocracy could not possi- the understanding apd discharge of them to 

bly, in its integrity, maintain its place, and bis hearers" judgment ; he prescribes the utmost 

accordingly the Kshatriyas had, as we may details of conduct to which they lead, and thus 

infer from the passage just now quoted, early takes occasion to make us acquainted with much 

broken down. Something of the likb kind had Is gross and offensive. Indeed, the disci- 

. also evidently happened to the B r a h m a n s, for pline and petty observances to which the model 

many passages of the InstUvAes (p. 59, p. 64, Brahman was subjected during the two first 

89, 3, and p. 299) are directed to the saving of stages .of his life, i, e. the periods of studentship 

class toB rah mans, as wellas to the members of housekeeping, must have gone far to 

of the other two twice-born classes, who under make him ready to embrace the asceticism which 

emergency might betake themselves to secular was prescribed to him as his last stage, had he 

or abnormal pursuits. Then followed a second been there loft fco himself ; but, unfortunately, 

period, when the small sub-c^tes had come to Manu followed him to the jungle and made his 

be the real practical social divisions, and the k^st days even . a worse state of slavery to 

former broader divisions were comparatively mortifybig rule than his previous life had been, 

disregarded. Indeed, as time went on, these be- It is almost impossible to believe ' that any 

came obliterated or merged into one ; on the one general body of men, such as a whole tribal 

band, sub-castes dropped wholly out of them, division of the people, could have actually lived 

as in the case of Kshatriyas mentioned by their lives in any close conformity with the 

Manu, and were indistinguishable by privilege minute injunctions of the Dharma Sdstra : and 

from the sub-castes of the S d r a class. On with the conscientious the failure to carry out 

the other hand, sub-<^tes, which managed to the practice enjoined must have greatly weak* 

usurp or gain privilege, took care to attach ened the desire and endeavour to realize the 

themselves to the class of highest reputation, principle. The resnh which was apparently 

namely, the Brahmans. There was no Ion- aimed at, irrespectivo of the means, is in- 

ger cause effective to keep separate the three structive. The child of the Briihman class 

privileged classes of Brahmans, Ksha- was to bo placed under a spiritual preceptor, 

triyUs, Vaisyas, when each had been whom ho should reverence almost as a deity, 

broken into sub-castes, and neitN r of them, ox- certainly with a respect superior to that which ho 

cept in a degree the B r §. n m a n , retained any owed to liis own parents (p. 46, 225 ff.). A 

exclusive area of employment. All that was teacher of the Veda is the imago of God, a natural 

then lefb was the line of demarcation between father the image of Braluna, a mother the imago 

those who claimed to be privileged and those of the earth. ... Let every man constantly do 

who were not privileged. In the end all tho what may please his parents, and on all occasions 

• p. 2SK), 03, tho Kvo Coiamaudmcnts of Manu. — — — 
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what may please his preceptor ; when those- 
three are satisfied^ his whole coai^e of devotion is 
aecomplished. Due reverence to those three is 
considered as the highest devotion, and with- 
out their, approbation he must perform no other 
duty. . . He who neglects not those three 
when he becomes a housekeeper will ultimately 
obtain dominion over the tln-ee worlds, and, his 
body being irradiated like a god, he will enjoy 
supreme bliss in heaven. By honouring his mo- 
ther he gains this world, by honouring his Mher 
the intermediate, and by assiduous attention to 
his preceptor even the world of Brahma.” With- 
liis preceptor the student remained a varying 
time, but at any rate imtil he was prepared to 
keep house on his own account. During the 
whole of this time he was bound to submit him- 
self to a Spartan discipline (p- 4-5, 220). He 
rose before the sun, his diet w^as sj'iare, and only 
such as he could obtain by begging (p. 40, 1 S3). 
Ho was to abstain fi-’orn eveiy possible form of 
physical enjoyment {p. 39, 175 ei sej.), and to 
keep aloof IVom all tlio pleasures of the w^orld. 
In the jirosenco of liis preceptor his demeanour 
was to be downcast and humble (p. 45, 218). 

As ho who digs deep with a speade comes to a 
spring of water, so the student, who humbly serves 
liis teacher, attains the knowledge wliich lies 
deep in his teacher’s mind/’ And when the days of 
studentship are ended, and tlic young Brahman 
has entered upon housekeeping duties {p. 07, 03), 
he must cultivate and maintain an impassive 
and dignified bearing; lie must be striclly pure 
and formal in his daily life ; he must, botbre all 
things, be liboKii in his hospitality to Brah- 
mans (p. 72, p. 64 ct p. 92, 20) and 

uninvited guests, and to those dependent; on 
liiin, for duty’s sake. To tlieso must be post- 
poned his own familiar friends, because kindness 
rendc^red on the inoitcMuent of friendsliip or self- 
ishness brings no fruit in the next world (p. 
66, 113, i>. 09, 339). Ilia very salutations must 
be in conventional words, according to the class 
of the person gi’ceted. Finally (p. 14.5, 1, p. 
150), “iiaviiig thus ivmaiuod in the order of a 
liou.sekeepius as the law ordains, let the twice- 
])om man who IniJ befoitJ completed l^s stu- 
dentship dwelbin a l‘orest, Ins faith being hrm, 
and bis orgtius wholly subdued, [When the 
father of a family perceives his musples become 
flaccid and bis hair grey, and sees the child 


of his child, then let him seek refiige in r 
forest.” 

We have thus presented to ns in a sad and 
gloomy aspect that which the Hindu Aryan con- 
sidered the perfection of human life. If there 
is any truth in the modern theory, that the 
tone of man’s thought and the working of his 
I imaginative faculties is largely influenced by 
I the natural phenomena amid which the cradle 
I of his race was placed, we ought to attribute to 
the Sanskrit people original experiences akin to 
those of theii* Teutonic cousins, rather than 
those which conferred upon the Aryans of 
Southern Europe their present characteristic 
light-hearted levity.* 

At the time of the InsiHuies, Sanskrit^ ac- 
cording to a gloss of Kuliuka, was not genei'ally 
understood by men, and seemingly not at all by 
women (p. 33, 123). Probably, if it ever w^as 
a. vernacular in the polished and scientifically 
constructed form under which we know it, it 
had then ceased to be so. No doubt, the Languagt* 
commonly spoken varied with the district, and 
was a dialect of a Sanskrit original. 

There were, however, foreign languages pre- 
valent, non-xlryan, i,e. distinguished fi'om that 
of the Aryans, and it is very noteworthy that 
Manu seems to reckon some who spoke these as 
descendants, though out-castes, from the four 
classes” (p. 294, 45). 

That the people were pooi‘, even as compared 
with Hindus of the pi*csent day, is abundantly 
clear. For a wliile their industry was mainly 
pastoral, and their acquired wealth took the 
sliapo of herds. In one portion of the 
when property is . spoken of (as when a pre- 
sent to a Brahman is mentioned, or wlien, a 
partitiou between brothers is to be eflected), 
cattle has the principal place and importance 
attributed to it. But at a later period agricul- 
ture and trade acquired cousideroble develop- 
ment. There is a Deuteronomy in the Dltarma 
and a comparison of the two expositions 
brings this ad\'iinco to view. 

The people lived in large families under one 
roof, or in one dwelling-place, as they do now ; 
and there is little indication of Inxuiy about them. 
Talking bi^a were to bo found in a king’s 
palace (p. 177, 149), and a wealthy householder 
might have a riding-hoi^se or esariage and orna- 
ments (p. 2C4, 150 :) “ A field, or gold, a joweh 
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a cow, or a horse, an oinbrella, a paii^ of 
sandals, a stool, com, clotlis, or even any very 
esicellent vegetable*’ (p. 48, 246) is the list of 
articles any one of which was a fitting present 
to be made by a young man to his preceptor at 
the close of his student’s* career, and it may 
therefore be imagined to comprehend most of 
the valuables of the time. The Dharmcb Rostra 
nowhere - contains any direct allusion to music 
or to any of the fine arts, and in this respect 
is in strong contrast with the Hebrew Bible. 
Gold- workers, however, are spoken of; and 
rings and jewels are slightly alluded to. In 
one passage (p. 183, 129) the hand of an artist 
is said to be always pure, an evident concession 
to the exigencies of his employment. Manners 
were veiy primitive, and not a little coarse. 
Sexnal sensuality most have prevailed largely, 
if one may judge the repeated prohibitions 
of it to be met with in the Rostra under every 
variety of form. Clothing was scanty, and it 
was necessary to authoritatively command the 
student to appear decently apparelled in the 
presence of his preceptor (p. 42, 193). Domes- 
tic utensils seem to have been of the most simple 
kind, of various metals, ue, of copper, iron, 
brass, pewter, tin,, and lead, and generally of 
earthenware (p. 137,' li4), but the latter was 
not glazed. Leather even was used (p. 138, 119). 
hlinute directions are given byMauu for the 
cleansing of these articles ; and the natural in- 
ference to be drawn from the character of these 
is that great simplicity of life prevailed in all 
classes; 

From Mann’s prescription for a feast proper 
to be given to Brahmans on • the occasion of a 
krdddha^ we learn what in those times was con- 
sidered choice food, and also the order of sci'ving 
the viands (p., 80, 225). The most prominent 
dish in the first course .was a large bowl of 
rice ; this was accompanied by soup (or broth) 
and vegetables, and was oaten with milk and 
curds, clarified butter and honey. After this 
catne spiced puddings, milky messes of various 
sorts, roots of Herbs and ripe fruits ; and then 
savoury ni^ts and sweet-smelling or aromatic 
drinks. Venison, mutton, the flesh of 'wild 
boars, of wild buffaloes, and even of rhinoceros, 
was greatly esteemed as food (p. 80, 208 ei seq.). 
And it seems pretiy clear that in earlier days 
there was no restr^t upon eating meat ; though 
in the time of Mann it was not coimidercd law- 


ful to eat any fi.esh which had not sacri- 
ficed (p. 116; 213). Manu says (p. 129, 48) 
“ flesh-meat cannot b6 procured without injury 
to animals, and the slaughter of animals obstmefca 
the path to beatitude ; from jflesh-meat there- 
fore let man abstain.” But we must probably 
look beyond the religious precept in order to 
find an effective ca\ise for the abstinence of a 
whole people. 

Rural life, as opposed to town life, has great 
prominence given to it ‘in the Institutes. The 
village^ girt with a belt of common pasture- 
ground, 'and cultivated khets beyond, constituted 
the unit of agricultural occupation or posses- 
sion (p. 220, 237). The land within the village 
boundaries belonged generally to the village; 
thns we have Manu saying (p. 221, 245) : “ If a 
contest arise between two villa^s concerning a 
boundary, let the king ascertain the limits in the 
month of Jaishtha, when the landmarks are seen 
more distinctly and Kfillnka's gloss ‘or land- 
holders* after the words ^ two villages’ serves 
only to make this &ct tnore plain ; doubtless, in 
his time some villages bad lost their independent 
communal character, and come to be reckoned 
as the property of an individual owner, and 
hence the necessity for the enlai*gement of tho 
sentence. But the amble fields, wells, tanks, 
gardens, and houses were appropriated to the 
different householders of the village and treated 
as their private property (p. 223, 262). The 
mandirs and public pools or tanks stood on the 
common ground (p. 222, 248). 

The subjection of women to men was almost 
servile in its character (p. 141, 147, p- 245, &c.) 
Manu himself declares over and over again that 
woman is never fit for independence,” though 
the general tendency to look upon them as mere 
cliattols met with reprehension from liim ; and 
he found himself obliged to forbid their being 
bought (p. 58, 52, p. 257, 98, but mde p. 216, 
204 and 205) and sold in marriage, and {p. 192, 
29) vindicated such rights of property as they 
had against spoliation at the hands of the male 
members of the fiimily. A woman was liable 
to bo personally chastised like a child by her 
husband (p. 228, 299), an^ was forbidden to 
bo instructed. She is represented in tho tSdstra 
as completely animal in her passions, and entirely 
u^blo to resist temptation (p. 247, 16); whero- 
foro she must be guarded, amused, and gratified 
at home, so that she may not go astray (p. 
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55 et se(i). She is not to be trusted with a 
secret (p. 177,150). andgets.no benefit from 
either the instructional or the expiatoiy portions 
of scripture (p. 247, 18), so that a bad woman 
is bad indeed, 

Nevertheless, there seems to have been a 
nearer approach to social intercourse between 
men and women than is the case now. And 
courtesy of demeanour towards the latter was 
enjoined. Way should be made for a woman 
when she is met in a road (p. S5, 138). And 
at meal-time precedence, even before guests, 
should be given to a bride and to a damsel 
(p, 66, 114). This spirit seems hardly to have 
survived to the present day. At the village 
tanks and wells, and at the stand-pipes of 
Calcutta, the women coming for water are kept 
in the background until the men who may be 
there have served themselves — a marked con- 
trast in the eye of the foreigner to that which 
occurs at tlic fountains and pumps of the country 
villages in Europe. 

It is noticeable that a great quantity of hair 
was not considered a beauty in a woman {p. 52, 
8 and 10), and that the flexuous motion of a 
young elephant’s limbs was thought the model 
of graceful gait ! Hair witli a red tinge was 
i-ankcd as a deformity. 

Mariuago was a contract of mutual fidelity 
(p. 258, 101) and was iiidissolixblc (p. 251, 40), 
and tbo essence of it did not consist in the 
ceremony, but in the husband’s gift. Mamages 
of adults, dictated by inclination on both sides, 
could take place; p. 219, 224; p. 25(1 : 
p. 257, 93 and 95), though Mami also siiys 
(p. 25, 794) “a managed thirty yejirs may 
marry a girl of twelve dctir to his hctirt, or a 
man of twenty-four yeai’s a damsel .of eight : 
butitthc duties wanld otlierwiso bo impeded 
let him many immediately.” A woman w’as 
forbidden to remarry (p. 14:\ 162). Indeed, 
with the system of the joint family and agnatic 
succession, roinarriago of tlui woman is impos- 
saUe, except with a brother or near relative 
of her late husband. Manii, however, admits 
that it had formerly been dilfercnt.t Mon, on 
the other hand, could marry more tlian once 
(p. 53, 12). SevcKil passages in the Dharma 
&dsira (p. 144, 16S ; p. 255, 80) would support 
the inference that the second wife could only 
bo tak<ai when the first was dead, or when an 
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event had happened upon the occurrence oi 
which the husband could supersede her; but 
there are also other passages which certainly 
authorize polygamy (p. 256, 85 and 86), at any 
rate if the wives other than the principal wife 
afie of a lower class. And throughout the 
book it is assumed that a man of the twice-bom 
classe.s may have a legitimate ■wife of a lower 
class in addition to the wife of his own class, 
a fact which of itself almost demonstrates that 
Mann’s attempt at maintaining a rigid line of 
demarcation between each of the four classes 
was most hollow. A difierent ceremony was 
prescribed for the marriage according as the 
union was that of a Brahman man with a 
Kshatriva woman, a Kshatiuya man with a 
Taisya woman, and so on (p. 57, 43 et seq.). And 
unless the nuptial rites were blameless, it could 
not be expected that the ofisj)ring would be so 
(p.56, 42). 

. Although Mann in several passages combat- 
ed the gencml tendency to reckon w'oman as a 
mere chattel, lie held to the doctrine that the 
husband w’as the marital owner of the wife, and 
from this by elaborate scholastic reasoning he 
deduced the conclusion that all her children are 
necessarily her husband’s, whoever the i‘oal 
feithor might have been (p. 251, 4S et seij'.). 
And upon the same ground, whatever a woman 
earns during mairiage is acquired by her for 
the ben efit o f her husband (p 242, 416); although 
it is at the same time abundantly clear that a 
womrai miglit have separate property of her 
own derived from other sources (p, 58, 52), at 
any luto after her husl)and’s death, wliich the 
king was bound to assure to her in default of 
efiieiont pmtectors at home. 

The tluve so-called twice-bom classes, that is, 
the pure Aiyans of unmixed descent, endea- 
voured, so fai* as was possible, to maintain their 
race-distinction by observance of the solemn 
rite of iiislitation (p. 21, 36 top. 25, 68). It 
consisted in the investiture of the recipient with 
a girdle, leathern mantle, staff, Sacrificial cord, 
and lofu, liallowcd by the . gayatri, or mystic 
sentence from the Veda^ (p. 27, 77), and other 
ceremonies (p. .22, 38). Unless this rite was 
perforated in the case of a priest before the 
sixteontli year, of a soldier before the twenty- 
second, and of a merchant before* the twenty-- 
fourth, it could not properly be peiformed at 
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all ; and the uninvested youth became an out* 
cast, degraded from the ^ayatri and despised ^ for 
the second birth, or peculiar stamp, of the 
superior race consisted in this institution (p. 25, 
68) by force of an ordinance of revealed law 
(p. 39, 1 72). ‘‘ The young man is on a level with 
a 6udra before his new birth from the revealed 
scripture.'* Women secured their second birth 
in a similar manner. The same ceremonies,” 
says Manu (p. 25, 66), “ must be duly perform, 
ed for women at the same age and in the 
same order, that the body may be made perfect; 
but, without any texts :&om the Yeda, the 
nuptial ceremony is considered as the complete 
institution of women, ordained for them in the 
Vedoi. together with reverence to their husbands, 
dwelling first in their father's family, the busi- 
ness of the house, and attention to sacred fire.” 
Knlluka's gloss excepts from the ceremonies 
for women “ that of the sacrificial thread,” and 
probably this exception corresponded with an 
increased inferiority in the situation of women 
subseqiently to the time when the original 
passage was written. The omission of the 
Vedie texts was the natural consequence of the 
exclusion of women from the diroet application 
of the revealed scrip uure. 

The observance of this rite seems to be 
historic, or rather memorial, in its intrinsic 
characteristics. It is analogous in this respect 
to the Passover of the Jews ; and wo are carried 

A 

back by it to a time when the Aiyan entered 
the land a stranger or new-comer, with his loins 
girt and staff in hand, clad in leathern jacket, 
the pioneer of a new civilization. How' or when 
the rite sprang into being, or grew into political 
and religious importance, we have not the mate- 
rials in Manu wherefi*otn to form a judgment. 
Hut it is possibly not without significance tliat 
in the leading passages which desciubc the cere- 
mony we find the three classes spoken of or 
referred to quite as often as priest, soldier, and 
merchant as Briihman, Kshatri ja, and 
V a i s y a . In the time of the writer they could 
scarcely have been viewed as tbo subjects of 
separate creation. 

Funeral ceremonies and feasts receive most 
elaborate treatment in the Bltarma ^dstra 
(p. 67, p. 80, 226) and wc thus become acquaint- 
ed with the surprisingextent to which priestcraft 

♦ 1 nimesha =s a little zoore i' 
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was carried, and the great hold upon the people 
which the Brahman class succeeded in ob- 
taining by reason of tbeir practical monopoly of 
learning and education. 

The people in general must have been ex- 
ceedingly credulous and superstitious ; for the 
authors of the Sdstra themselves give sanction 
to many ignoi*ant beliefs. They taught (p. 2i, 
30) that there were fortunate and unfortunate 
days of the moon, lucky and- unlucky hours, 
and that the stars exercised good or bad iu- 
fiuenees according to their qualities- Also that 
an auspicions name was valuable (p. 21, 33, 
p. 52, 9 and 10). To sacred texts and to gems 
of certain kinds extraordinary viriues were as- 
cribed (p. 27, 76 to 85). They wei^e prescribed 
as charms (p. 187, 217 and 218) and as anti- 
dotes to poison. Thunder and lightning v/cre 
looked upon as portents (p. 103, 115, p. 102, 
106). Signs and omens were to be regarded. 
On the appearance of a beast used in agriculture, 
a frog, a cat, a dog, a snake, an iebneumon, or 
a rat, the reading of the Veda must be inter- 
mitted for a day and a night (p. 105, 26) : and 
much more of the like kind. Strangely enough, 
any one who observed a rainbow in the sky was 
forbidden to draw the attention of any other 
person to it ! 

There is little or nothing which deserves the 
name of natural science in the Institutes : an 
interpolation in tho narrative of the creation 
(p. 6, 43 to 49) protends to be a general classi- 
fication of animals and vegetables, but it is of 
a very crude character and betrays no real 
observation of fact. Gold and silver were 
supposed to bo products of fire and water com- 
bined (p. 137, 113). Tho celestial phenomena 
go almost without notice, Tlio only exception 
is to bo found in the following remarkable pas- 
sage, which occurs seemingly as an interpolation 
in Bhrigu's preface (p. 9, 64 scq.) : “ eighteen 
nimeshas^ arc one JcasltthiSy thirty Jeash/has 
one /cala, thirty Jcalas one muJiuria^ aiid jasfc 
so many muhmdas let mankind consider as tlie 
duration of their day and night. The sun causes 
the distribution of day and night both divine and 
human : night being for the repose of beings, 
and day for tbeir exertion. A inonih is a day 
and a night of the Pitris, and the division being 
into equal halves ; tho half beginning from the 
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full* moon is their day for actions, and that 
beginning from the new-moon is their night for 
slumber. A year is a day and a night of the 
gods, and again their diTision is this: their 
day is the northern, and their night the south- 
ern, course of the sun/’ One can hardly avoid 
the inference that the writer of this was aware 
of the relative motions of the sun, moon, 
and earth ; and also of the earth’s revolution 
about her axis. The effort at a systematic scale 
of time-measures is very noteworthy, the more 
so as later in the book (p. 206, 131 et seq.)^ 
and also entirely out of place, appear a similar, 
though very much longer, scale of weights 
based on an imaginary atomic unit, namely, 
tlie very small mote which may he clLScerned 
in a sunbeam passing throngh a lattice, and 
is the least visible quantity” (p. 206, 132). 
The hereditary trainsmission of disease had been 
observed (p. S2, 7). And in Bhrigu’s account of 
the creation there is an attempt at explaining the 
phenomena of sound, light, and so on. From 
intellect called into action by the will of Brah- 
ma emerges the subtile ether to which philo- 
sophers ascribe the quaKty of sound (p. 10, 75 ); 
from ether transmuted in form proceeds air, 
the vehicle of all scents, and endued with the 
quality of touch. Then from air changed rises 
light, making objects visible, and having the 
quality of figure; and from light changed comes 
w'ater, with the quality of taste ; and from water 
earth, with the quality of smell. Besides this 
there is a curious speculation* upon a peculiar 
bi*anch of physiology, which is, however, nothing 
better than pure guess-work (p. 57, 49). 

The government of the country, and the ge- 
neral political administration, was in the hands 
of the hereditary aristocracy, /.e, the Eshatriya 
class. There 'was an absolute king of this class 
who reigned of divine right (p. 159, 8, and 
p. 160, 8), and was represented as being formed 
(p. 135, 96; p. 159, 4) by the ruler of the 
universe out of particles drawn from the eight 
guartlian deities, and as therefoi'C pure and sur- 
passing all mortals in glory. ** Even though a 
child (p. 160, 8), he must not bo treated liglitly, 
from the idea that he is a mere mortal ; no ; he 
is a powerful divinity who appears in a Jmmau 
shape.” His highest attribute is criminal jus- 
tice (p. 162, 28, and p. 191, 16), which is 
again in fact itself a deity. He governed by 
the aid of a council (p, 1G3, 36 ; p. 165, 54) of 


seven or eight sworn ministers. But (p. 163, 
37 ; p. 166, 58) it was right that he should he 
influenced by the opinions of discreet Brah- 
mans, and in particular he ought to take the 
most distinguished of them all as his confiden- 
tial adviser, ilana is very earnest and specific 
in warning a king against the common vices of 
those possessed of irresponsible power, and it is 
somewhat startling to find luinting character- 
ized as one of the four most pernicious vices in 
the set which love of pleasure occasions (p. 165, . 
50). The stability of the r jyal authonty does 
not appear to have been great, notwithstanding’ 
the divinity of the king’s person; for Maati 
enjoins extraordinary precautions for the pur- 
pose both of ensuring the security of the king’s 
residence (p. 167, 69 et seq.)^ and of guarding 
him from possible violence or treachery on the 
part of his immediate attendants (p. 187, 217 
to 223), The daily routine of the royal busi- 
ness is given in some detail by Manu, broken 
by a dissertation upon military and other mat- 
ters. It may be abstracted thus : — The king 
rose in the last watch of the night, and after 
.making oblations, and paying dne respect to 
the priests, he entered his audience-b^l decent- 
ly splendid” (p. 177, 145). There he showed 
himself to the people for their gratification, and 
then retired with his ministoi's to some private 
place, in order to consult "vrith them unob- 
served, and special care was taken that no 
one should be within hearing who was con- 
sidered “ apt to betray secret counsel.” Hav- 
ing thus consulted 'with his ministers upon all 
the public mattcre demanding liis attention, ho 
next took his exercise ; and then after bathing 
he entered at noon Ms private apartments for 
the purpose of taking food. The meal over, he 
diverted himsolf with his women in the recesses 
of his palace ; and having thus “ idled a rea- 
sonable time” he again addi*esscd himself to 
public affiurs. Probably, his apparel within 
the p^ace was somewhat scanty, for it is said 
at this point that “ho dressed himself com- 
pletely” and proceeded to review Jiis troops. At 
sunset he performed some religious duties, after 
which ho recoivetl in a |>i‘iv*itc inner apartment 
informers and emissaries employed by him to 
gather intelligence secretly. And this business 
being despatched, lie wont, “ attended by women, 
to the inmost recess of his mansion for the sake 
of his evening meal. There, having a second 
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time eaten a little, and liaving been recreated 
witli musical strains,” he went to rest early, in 
order that he might rise refieshed from his 
labour. 

Of the m in isters the two principal persons 
were the Foreign Minister and the Commander- 
in-Chief (p. 167, 64, 65). Home afSbirs appear 
to have been chiefly transacted by the king in 
person. The qualifications for the post of 
foreign minister and the principles of foreign 
policy are dwelt upon in the Institutes at great 
length, and the art of war is expounded very 
fully. Even the order of the march and the 
best mode of commencing a general action are 
laid down. b’ome^'=ery prudent advice is given 
relative to the conduct of a war ; actual fight- 
ing was to be resorted to only as the last ex- 
pedient : “ Let him;” says Mann (p. 184, 197), 
speaking of the king, “ secretly bring over to 
his party all such as he can safely bring over ; 
let him be informed of all that his enemies are 
doing ; and, when a fortunate moment is offered 
by heaven, let him give battle, pushing on to 
conquest, and abandoning fear : yet he should 
be more sedulous to reduce his enemies by ne- 
gotiation, by well-applied gifts, and by creating 
divisions, tising either all or some of those me- 
thods, than by hazarding at any time a decisive 
action, since victory or defeat are not surely 
foreseen on either side when two armies engage 
in the field : let the king then avoid a pitched 
battle I but should there be no means of apply- 
ing the thjree expedients, let him, afrer due pre- 
paration, figbt so valiantly that his enemy may 
be totally routed.” Mann goes on (p. 184, 201) • 
to enjoin that in a conquered countiy the re- 
ligion should be respected, the established laws 
maintained, and the rights of property so far as 
possible be undisturbed. It is evident that war 
and the enlargement of dominion formed a sub- 
ject which had engaged the attention and been 
studied, successfully by men of advanced intelli- 
gence in the time of Manu. 

It is unfortunate that the executive adminis- 
tration of the internal afiairs of the kingdom did 
not offer the like attraction to the author or 
compile of the Institutes, We hardly get the 
smallest glimpse of the Civil Service 8y.stera. 
Detachments of troops commanded by trust- 
worthy officers were quartered in military station.s 
over the country, in order to protect the people 


(p- 173, 114), Besides these, there was a civ^ 
head or governor to every town, orjather village, 
with its district; and over a group of ten towns 
or villages was a superior officer to whom these 
were subordinate ; higher again was the lord 
of one hundred towns, and so on. To the head 
pf a village was assigned for his maintenance 
the food, drink, wood and other articles which 
were by law daily due from the inhabitants to 
I the king (p* 173, 1*18). The head of a ^roup 
often villages was entitled to- ‘‘the produce of 
two plough lands” (that is, of so much land as 
required two ploughs for its cultivation) ; “the 
lord of twenty that of five plough lands ; the 
lord of a hundred that of a village or small 
town ; the lord cf a thousand that of a large 
town” ^^p. 174, 119). It is by no means clear 
what were the exact functions of the officers in 
this graded system. ' Ko doubt it devolved up- 
on them to maintain general peace and order 
(p. 173, 116), but what sort or staff of police 
force each had at his command for this purpose 
is not apparent. The affairs of the townships 
and districts (whatever this word ‘ afiairs’ may 
comprehend) were transacted by them (p. 174, 
120). , And probably the king’s revenue was 
collected by them. Seemingly this machinery 
was somewhat of a rough and ready character, 
and approached that patriarchal form which is 
generally very delightful to the governors, and 
imagined by them to bo perfectly adapted to 
secure the happiness and welfiire of the. governed. 
Wido latitude of discretion, only controlled by 
the will of a superior officer, did not, however, 
in those days lead to the most happy results. • 
ilanu himself says (p. 174, 123) : “ Since the 
servants of the king whom he has appointed 
guardians of districts are generally knaves, who 
seize what belongs to other men, from such 
knaves let him defend his people ; from such 
evil-minded servants as wring wealth from sub- 
jects* attending them on business, let the king 
confiscate all the possessions, and banish them 
from his realm.” With the object of keeping 
the local officers to their duties, and protecting 
the people from oppression at their hands, th^‘ 
was an entirely separate body of inspectors,, and 
also in every large town a superintendent of 
affairs (p. 174, 121), elevated in rank, formed in 
power, distinguished^as a planet amongststars,” 
— a sort of exalted cominis.si«)ncr of division. 
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It may witli muoh probability be inferred 
from data wlmA are to be found in tbe instruc- 
tions for carrying on war, and wbicb I have 
not quoted, that the- kingdoms (so to speak) in 
view of whicb the compilers of Mann wrote, 
more nearly resembled large rdjs than separate 
countries in the modem sense. Indeed, it is 
very noteworthy that the foregoing sketch cor- 
responds closely with the state of things which 
prevailed quite in historical .times among the 
non-Aiyan people, the Kolhs and Oraons of 
the ChntiyA Nagpor plateau. There, as the 
consequence of the conditions under which each 
village was founded, * it had a priestly bead 
(pahcm), a secular head (mundar or mahian). 
and. often a third officer, all hereditary, and 
entitled by right of office to a certain portion of 
land, the origin of the existing Bhnniya tenures. 
The nialiton^ to use Manu’s language, transacted 
the affairs of the village. Three or four, or more, 
of these villages in a group were subordinated to 
the mahton of mosu influence within, them under 
the name of mankiy and ultimately the biggest 
manhi in a district became the raja or king, the 
ordinary people of the villages paying him a sort 
of rent in kind, or money, and the headmen doing 
public service in consideration of their free land. 

To return to Mann. The king’s revenue was 
derived from several sources. In the first place, 
certain rations of food, drink, &c. were rendered 
to the king daily by every township (p. 178, 
.118 ; p. 229, 307), and constituted the mainten- 
ance of the head or governor of the town or 
village. There was also a land revenue amount- 
ing to an eighch, or a sixth, or a twelfth part of 
the grain produce, and a sixth part of most 
other things (p. 175, 130) ; also one-fiftieth part 
of certain capital stock, as cattle, gems, gold, 
silver, &c. In times of emergency (p, 304, 118) 
the revenue might be raised to even one -fourth, 
of the produce. Besides these there were ad 
valorem taxes upon marketable {p. 240, 398) 
commodities, ferry and other tolls, market dues, 
&<r., and a sn^li poll-tax upon the classes who 
paid nothing else. And fines imposed in the 
administration of criminal justice went to in- 
crease the public revenue. 

But if the information which we can gather 
from 3Ianu relative to the civil and fiscal 
istratioa of the country is meagre, the case is 
quite otherwise with regard to the department 


of municipal law. In addition to a divine code of 
morals, the compilers of the Instihcieshs.'ve given 
ns a criminal and a civil law at great length, 
and have also afforded ns some insight into 
the mode in which it was administered. There 
was a High Court (p. 190, 10), commonly called 
the Court of Brahm i, constituted of aChief Judge 
appointed by the king, and three Assessors. The 
Chief Judge might be drawn from any of the 
twice-bom classes, though he ought ihe more 
properly to be a Brahman (p. 191, 20), but the 
king was prohibited from appointing a Sudra to 
this office. The trial was had in open court, 
and was effected by the esamiuation of witnes>Ne< 
in the presence of the parties concerned (p. 
199, 79), In civil suits the plaintiff first made 
his complaint, and then the defendant was sum- 
moned to answer it. It was apparently incumbent 
upon the plaintiff to pat in a written plaint 
.(p. 196, 58), and if be delayed to do so, he was 
liable to be corporally punished, or to be fined. 
In, a suit to recover property, if the defendant 
denied the truth of the plaintiST s claim, then 
the latter had to establish it by the mouths oi* 
three witnesses (p. 196, 60) at least who could 
speak to the facts. In the event (p. 195, 53, 
54 et seq.) of the plaintiff, by his witnesses or 
otherwise, varying the case upon which he based 
his suit, or asserting confused and contradictory 
facts, or disclaiming a witness in- 

tentionally called, or calling a witness who was 
not present at the time and place of tiie occur- 
rences to w'hich he was to depose, or improper- 
ly conversing with his witnesses, or refusing to 
answer a proper question, and so on, the judge 
was bound to. declare him non-suited. On the 
other hand, (p. 196, 58) if the defendant did 
not plead within six weeks of being summoned, 
be was condemned for default. Aad(p. 196, 50) 
both a plaintiff who made a false claim, ami 
a defendant who fitlsely denied .the truth of 
a claim, were alike fined double the amount of 
the claim. After the examination of the wit- 
nesses, the judge heard argument on both sides 
(p. 139, 3, and p. 194, 44) ; and, finally. 
anuved at the truth of the facts by a :r»cst cive'hl 
consideration of the damoanonr of tr^c parde.- 
(p. 192, 25 and 26) and their witnesses., and of 
their testimony, he decUlcdtho matter ia eon test 
strictly according to tbc law which was appli- 
cable to the case (p, *192, 24). 


* Colonel Didton^s Etymology of Bengal^ and Act 11 . of ifiGJ, Bonsai Code. 
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This procedure and doctrine as to the duty 
of this court leaves hardly anything to be desired, 
and seems to be indicative of an advanced stage 
of civilization, a high appretiafion of established 
la^, and a considerable amount of joridilsal 
culture. It is to be feaied, however, that the 
integrity of the kings, judges, and the veracity 
of litigants and witnesses was not of the same 
exalted character. Passage after passage in 
the Institutes is devoted to impressing upon the 
king and his officers the awful nature of the 
obligation to judge the people righteously, and 
the tremendous consequences here and hereafter 
of disregarding it. And whole pages are ex-' 
hausted in contrasting the fates of those who 
are the witnesses of truth and the witnesses 
of ffilsehood. Thus we have (p. 199, *81) — ‘^A 
witness who gives evidence with truth shall 
attain exalted seats of beatitude above, and the 
. highest ffime hei'e below : such testimony is 
revered by B r a h m A himself. The witness who 
speaks ffilsely shall be^ ffist bound in tht, cords 
of Va run a, and be. wholly deprived of power 
■during a htmdred tj^^nsmigrations : let mankind, 
therefore, give no false testimony.. By truth 
is a witness cleared from sin -; by truth is justice 
advanced : truth must therefore be spoken iby 
'^vitnesses of every class. The soul itself is its 
own sdtsS5S4 the s oul itseLH^ its^jwn refoge : 
offend not thy conscious soul, the supreme 
eternal witness of men ! The sinful have said 
in their hearts, ‘ None sees us.’ Yes, the gods 
distinctly see them, and so does the spirit 
within “therr breasts. The' guardian deities of 
the firmament, of the earth,’ of the of 

the human heart, of the inoon, of the sun and 
fire, of punishment after death, of the winds, of 
night, of both twilights, and of justice, perfectly 
know the state of all spirits clothed with bodies.” 
And in calling upon a S d ra to give his evidence 
the judge is enjoined to exhort him to truth in 
a homily of some length, which contains pas- 
fsages such as the following : — The fruit of 
every virtuous act which thou hast done, O 
good man, since thy birth, .shah depart from 
thee to dogs if thou deviate in speech from the 
truth” (p. 201, 90 ct seq,), « Naked and shoi-n, 
tormented with hunger and thirst, and deprived 
of Sight, shall the mkn who gives false evidence 
go with a potsherd to beg food at the door of 
his enemy.” Headlong in utter darkness shall 

the impious wretch tumble into hell, who, being 


interrogated in a judicial inquiry, answers one 
question falsely.” The standard of truthful- 
ness could hardly have been high where con- 
tinual exhortation of this kind was needed. 
And perhaps the effect of this teaching may 
have been marred by the qualification (p. 202, 
103 and 104) that “In some cases a giver of 
false evidence from a pious motive, even though 
he know the truth, shall not lose a seat in heaven : 
such evidence wise men call the speech of the 
gods. Whenever the death of a man, either of 
the servile, the commercial, the military, or 
the sacerdotal class, would be occasioned by 
true evidence, falsehood may be spoken : it is 
even preferable to truth,”— a qualification not 
i unknown to tender-hearted British jurymen, 
though seldom admitted even by them, so dan- 
gerous is the doctrine felt to he . 

It is worthy of note that in the Insiiiutes the 
creditor is expressly authorized to recover his 
pi^operiy (p. 195, 49 and 50), if he can, by his 
own arm, without having recourse to a court oi 
law, and if on his doing so the original wrong- 
doer complains, the latter becomes liable to 
fined <p. 212, 176), and also (p. 204, 117) that 

whenever false evidence has been given in any 
suit • the king must reverse the judgment, and 
whatever has been done must be cens'dered as un- 
done/ two facts which go far to suggest that 
the regular action of the courts was not alto- 
gether satisfactory in its results. And this seems 
to be coufimiediiy the alternative, which it was 
thought necessary to allow them, of reaching 
their decision by the short cat of a solemn oath, 
or of ordeal : “ In cases where no witness can 
be had between two parties opposing each other, 
the judge may acquire a knowledge of the truth 
by the oath of the parties, if he cannot perfectly 
ascertain it” (p. 203, 109). “ Qr^ let him cans© 
the pariy to hold fire, or to dive under water, 
or severally to touch the heads of his children 
and wife. He whom the blazing fire burns not, 
whom the water soon forces not up, or who 
meets with no speedy misfortune, must be held 
veracious in his testiiaony on oath” (p, 204 
114). 

In all iliis it is more than probable that we 
have a relatively modem method of pleading 
and trial superimposed upon a primitive pro- 
ceeding; for in the next topic to which we come, 
namely, municipal law, it appears plainly manifest 
that something of the like kind has taken place. 
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a new material lias been addelto, and mixed up tbe relation between bnaband and wife, inherit- 
witb, an old. ance, and gaming, all taken in the narrowest 

Tbe remark has already been made that there sense, covered every canse of dispute and every 

is a denteronomy in the Imtitutes : this does not form of crime. On tbe other hand, in that 

occur in the shape of an acknowledged second which appears to be added matter, we find the 

utterance of the law, but by way of interpola- lawgiver dealing with lost property, standard 

tion in, and gloss- upon, that which was the ear- weights, suretyship, market ouvert, adulteration. 

Her delivered. It is not easy, without making liability of master for servant’s acts, burglaiy, 

very large quotations, to show how this is appa- cutpurses, injuries done by unskilful physicians, 

rent. Tbe original wilter had set out with de- fraudulent goldsmiths and corn-factors, iight.s 

daring that the whole law was comprised under of water, detective police, &c. The prison and 

eighteen titles (p. 189, 3), which he named in the pillory come in as neV modes of punishmenc 

order, and “ that those eighteen titles of law are and by specification of certain forms of imposture 

settled as tbe groundwork of all judicial proceed- and cheating, and of the places in w’hich vice 

ing in this world” {p. 190, 7). This declaration fiotaushes, we are introduced to a society which 

was followed by the due enunciation of the law had reached an advanced position in the course 

accordingly, in the course of which the beginning of development. In short, between the dates of 

and ending ofcach title was expressly mentioned the first and of the final delivery of the law, 

in so many words. All this still stands. But sub- society had pass^ from the condition of which 

sequent writers have introduced into the body of the pastoral village is tbe type, to that of an 

some oftbe titles much new matter, supplemental agricultural community in which town life, 

of the old, and have also interpolated between with its industries and its vices, has begun its 

neighbouring titles topics and authoritative state- Course of growth. 

ments relevant to neither ; and after the last of We have a pretty accurate clue in t&e 
the titles, i.e. Gaming, have added a considerable Dharma Sdstra to the general geographical 
body of law which could not by any contrivance situation of the people for -whom it was com- 
be built up upon the limited groundwork of the piled. In a well-known often-quoted passage 

titles, notwithstanding that the author of them it is written (p. 19, 21) : “ That country 'which 

had solemnly announced their all-comprehen- lies between Himavat and V in d by a, to 

siveness. It is in many instances amusing to see the east of Vinasana and to the west of 

the shifts in the way of analogy to which the PrayUga* is celebrated by the title of 

later lawgiver bas been reduced in order to M a d b y a-d e s a. As far as the Eastern and 

connect a matter of law with a particular title ; as far as the Western oceans, between the 

and it is especially instructive to compare the two mountains just mentioned, lies the tract 

improvements and additions with the meagreness which the wise have named A r y a v a r t a. Tha t 

of tbe code as it must have originally presented land on which the black antelope natural ly 

itself. Tlie very titles themselves betray the — grazes is held fit for the performance of saeri- 

comparatively speaking — early stage of civiliza- Sees ; but the land of the Slleciihas differs 

tion at which they were framed to represent the widely from it. Let the three first classed in- 
entirety of the Qivil and criminal law. The variably dwell in those before-mentioned coun- 

lending of money on interest, hiring out of a tries ; but a Sudra distressed for subsistenct* 

useful chattel, deposit of an article for safe cus- may sojourn wherever he chooses.” The mid- 

tody, sale of property without title, remunera- die district here spoken of appears to correspond 

tion for work done by several jointly, recovery roughly with the Doab of the Ganges an<l 

of money or goods given for that which is not Jamna, together with the tracts between the 

rendered, wages when work is not done, non- latter river and the Sutlej, and was probably 

fulfilment of an agreement by a trader, rescission the pipincipal centre of Aryan activity. The 

of contract of sale after transfer of subject, Aryans had also evidently pushed themselves 

dispute between herdsmen and cattle-owners, down tbe valley of the Ganges as feir as the 

confusion of boundaries, assault, defamation, Bay of Bengal on the one side, and down the 

robbery 'violence, adultery and unchastity, Indus as far as the Indian Ocean on the other ; 
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but tliey liad not progressed far soutli' towards 
the centre of the Indian Peninsula ; and doubt- 
less the Himalayas completely shut them in on 
the north* Apart from the aboye-cited express 
statement, we meet with very few collateral or 
incidental facts in the Institutes calculated to 
support any inference as to the physical condi- 
tion of the country occupied by Mann’s people. 
High ground is seldom alluded to. In one 
place the king is recommended to fix his 
abode in a champaign country, abounding in 
grain, and' liaving, if possible, a fortress of 
mountains (p. 167, 69). On the other hand, the 
\yriter more than once displays a familiarity 
with low-lying lands. The simile “ As he who 
digs deep with a spade comes to a spring of 
water” bespeaks a prevailing state of things such 
as obtains in the valley of a great river (p. 45, 
218). And the direction (p. 221, 245) — “If a 
contest arise between two villages concerning a 
boundary, let the king ascertain the limits in 
the month of Jyeshtha, when the landmarks are 
seen more distinctly,” seems to point to a land 
wliich is flooded during the season of the rains. 
All this accords very well with the supposition 
that those to whom the Dharoia lustra was 
addressed lived principally, if not almost ex- 
clusively, in the upper half of the Gangetic 
trough. Although it is stated that the Aryans 
might dwell anywhere between the two oceans, 
the Eastern and the W estem, and therefore it 
may be infen-ed that they had in some degree 
extended themselves to these limits, still it is 
very clear that they had little or nothing to do 
with the sea. “ A navigator of the ocean” was 
the subject of abhorrence (p. 72, 158), and was 
ranked with a house-burner, a poisoner, and a 
suborner of perjury. Sea-borne goods are how- 
ever mentioned; and in a passage of the — com- 


• paratively speaking — ^more modem portion of 
the law relative to the charges which might be 
made at ferries, and for the conveyance of 
goods by water, we have : “ For a long passage 
the freight must he proportion$j/i to places and 
times, but this must be understood of the pas- 
sages up and down rivers ; at sea there can be 
no settled freight”, (p. 241, 406). But the fact 
seems to be that the Indian Aryans in Mann’s 
age were essentially an inland people, and had 
not yet reached the shores of Bengal and Orissa. 
They had been settled long enough to suffice 
for the growth in diiferent localities of tribes 
or snh-raees respectively marked and distinguish- 
ed by known characteristics — an element in the 
development of castenli*' ady dwelt upon. Thus 
the men of tbe Brahmarshi district (perhaps the 
neighbourhood of Behli to the south) had ac- 
quired a special reputation for courage, and it is 
not unlikely that they then represented the 
oldest and best Aryan blood.* NepM (p. 82; 235 
and 234, and p. 138, 120) was fiamous for its 
blankets ; but 'whether it was reckoned a foreign 
country or not, or whether the ^Aryans had 
obtained any hold over it, there is no infor- 
I mation afforded us from which we. can judge. 
There were cities governed by Sudra kings 
(p. 96, 61), resembling perhaps a small rdj^ in- 
dependent of the Aryan, but possessing a co- 
ordinate civilization. The Aryans themselves 
must also have been split up into various king- 
doms, or rajs : for in Mann’s diosertation on the 
art of war the king is instructed how to' con- 
duct himself in certain contingencies towards 
neighboui’ing powers (p. 167, 64), and in the 
event of his being pressed on all sides by hostile 
troops he is told to seek the protection of a just 
and powerfiil monarch (p. 181, 1 74). 


A LEGEND OF OLD BELGAM. 
BY GILMOXJB M^COEKELL, Bo. C.S. 


The accompanying popular account of the 
ibundation of B e 1 g a m and its subsequent 
capture l)y the Slusalman powers, although not 
historicaliy accurate, may not be without some 
interest to the student of the early history of 
the Southern Mahratta Country. 

No donbt the Belgam which along with 
Sapfir was called Jirnasitapura was 


what is spoken of further on as Old Belgam, 
of which we still find the remains of the 
embankment of the mud fort close to the second 
milestone on the Dhaiwad road ; and about one 
mile from Belgam on the KMnapur road we 
pass along the hand of a large tank, of which 
the name was • Na garak ere , and it is, 
doubtless, identical with the lake of N » g a - 


* p. 18S, p. 1£>, 10 ; and cee Cunningham, vol. I. p. 340. 
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sarovara, giTen as the scene of tlie sudden 
death of Idng Santa. Old Belgam is said to 
have been founded by a Jaina king ; but the 
earliest notice that we have of it is to be found 
in the Gnlhalli inscription.’*' It was then (circa 
A.D. 1160) the chief town of the district known 
as the V e 1 u g r a mma Seventy, and was go- 
verned, under the Chalnkya kings, by the 
Kadamba chieftain SivachittaorPferma- 
d i d e V a . Shortly after this date it was ac- 
quired by the Eatta chieftains,, who made it 
their capital instead ofSaundatti. It will 
be seen that one of these Eatta chieftains, Mai-, 
likarjuna by name, is mentioned in the 
accompanying legend, but it is erroneously 
stated therein that he was the last of his race 
to exercise sovereignty ; Mr, Fleet’s researches ' 
show that Mallikaijuna’s elder brother, Kar- 
taviryalV., with whom Mallikarjuna 
had been associated in the government as 
Yuvaraja, was still ruling after Mal l i kar- 
juna's death, and that Lakshmideva n.,t 
the son of Kartavirya IV., enjoyed regal 
powers before the supremacy of the Eattas | 
ceased. When this event occurred, Belgam, j 
together with the adjoining country, appears to | 
have follen under the sway of the Yadava 
kings of Devagiri. What was next the 
fate of the country is not yet known definitely ; 
further researches on this subject are needed to 
enable us to complete a sketch of the history of 
tills period. 

The legendary account — however far from 
the truth—of the deposition of the Ratta 
chieftain Mallikarjuna brings us in the 
next place to consider the Musalman period. 
The lii'st mention of Belgam in FerishtahJ is 
under the date a.d. 13/5, Asad Khan 
fiourishod in the first lialf of the iGtli ccntTiry, 
as is shown by the Persian inscription on the 
mosque whicli ho erected in the Fort of Bel- 
guiii,§ wherein the date given is equivalent to 
A. i>. 1519 ; and Forishtoh j| states tliat Belgjim 
was taken from the Raya of Vijayana^ra in 
A.D. 1471. 

The etymology which is given of tho name 

* Edited by Mr. J. F. Fleet, Bo. C.S., m Jour. Bonib. Br. 
K, voL IX. p. 29G. 

•j* Kftrtavirya and bia brother MallikAdaiia, sous of Lak- 
sbmi BUupjiti, are both montioued in the Bolgibii inscrip- 
tion dated Saka 1127 (a.d. 1205) ; and Lakshmido^’a II. 
in one at Sauudafti, dated S. 1151 (a.d. 1220). Conf. Report 


Belgam is more ingenious than trust- 
worthy ; but I would suggest that it is quite 
within the bounds of possibility that 
which is a corruption of Velu or more properly 
the first portion of the name, — ^may em- 
balm for us the name of some ancient Jaina 
king of whom or whose deeds we possess no 
further record. Venn is, in feet, the. name 
of one of the kings of the Yadava race. 

I advance this opinion with all diffidence, in 
view of the elaborate explanation and ety- 
mology of the name given by Mr. Stokes at 
p. 18 of his Historical Accoioit of the Bel^auw 
Disirici, 

With respect to the 108 Jain temples, which 
are said to have been built by the pious king in 
expiation of the accidental cremation of so 
many Jaina sages, it cannot now be determined 
where they stood ; but even at the present day 
within the walls of the Fort of Belgam there are 
two entire Jainatemples and a priest’s house, and, 
built into the ramparts of the fort, we find 
many remnants of b^utifully carved stones 
which once undoubtedly adorned the pillars 
and facades of old Jaina temples. 

I cannot at present localize the forest of 
A a a g o 1 a , but hope at some future time to be 
in a position to do so. 

Yalur is a small village lying at the foot 
of the hill on which is built Y aiurgad, a 
strong hill-fort lying almost due south of Bel- 
gam. The river SandOirsana is in all pro- 
bability a branch or tributary of the modern 
Malaprabliu, which in its early course 
runs in a southerly direction pa ssi n g nearly 
equidistantly between Santi-Bastvlid and 
Y aiurgad . 

The Legend. 

There was a poet, by name Sarasija- 
bhavanandana, belonging to the aueient 
Jaina caste, an inhabitant of B e 1 g a ih . lie 
. has composed in the Old Kaaarese language a 
short history of kings. Having, by means of 
liietorical figures and an ornate Sanskrit ex- 
pression, applied such epithets as ripen as if 

of the Arch(jpological Survey iu the and Kulailji 

Districts, pp. 2, 12 . — Ed. 

t Mr. Stokes’ Historiecd Account of Belgaum, p. 15, 

§ Ibid. p. 24. 11 IhUL pp. 19, 20 

*lf Ve^ugrAmaor VelugrAma is the name of Bol- 
g&m in the inscriptionfi already referred to.— Ed. 
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they were pleaiiifQl gtaiii in the 
oonntiy, he has compiled an. n/w>Tnit ©f 
BelgAm. la it we obtain foil infonnation of 

those Mags who formerly were, their nam^ their 

good qnalities, their castes, an( the virtuons 
deeds that they performed. And .aemorials of 
the acts which were done by those gn-Tna kings 
are to be met with, even in the present day, in 
Be jgSm, and are as written below : — 

^apnr and Beigam were formerly 
coDeotively called tTirnasitapura, and 
there lived there the governor of the city 
of Samantapattana, whose ng-ma was 
Hnntamaraya, a Jaina by cast^ veiy 
religions and compassionate, ‘ So the people 
had great joy and happiness! One day (it hap- 
pened that) onehnndred and eight Jaina sages,— 
who had come from the South Coontr^ into 
the forest ofAnagoIa, of which the name was 
formerly Hrasvagir i — remained there all 
night, because their mles did not permit them to 
advance a single footstep dnring the darkness. 
When tenewB reached K nn i am ara y a. the 
king, with the expressed assent of his wife 
Gn n a va t i , went out to the sages and, having 
performed respeotM obeisance, besought them 
as follows “ 0 miighty saints, take pity upon 
me and bestow yonr fevonr npon me, so that 
my reign may become femous.” But, as their 
custom was never to say anything at night, 
they held no converse with the king. Accord- 
ingly the king returned home in great despond- 
ency, ^and, as he was going,) sparks of fire 
fell from the torches, and the diy forest was 
set on fire, and all those sages were burnt to 
ashes. 

On ihe following day, in the early morning 
the king again. went into the forestand saw 
that all those Jaina sages had been consumed. 
When they saw this, both husband and ivife 
were much terrified, and began to consider. 
Aecordingly, there and then, he proposed a 
plan to Gnnavati, whereby those Jaina sages 

might attain the state of final emancipation, 

as foDotrs : “ Let ns faring stones and build 108 
temples, and, when we have performed wor- 
ship to them, I shsdl accomplish the propagation 
of ofifepring.” When he had so said, they 
returned home, and, and in accordance with the 
above plan, he can^ to be built 108 Jaina 


temples at that very place where there are even 
at the present day some Jaina temples in the 
PortofBelgfim, After he had been initiated 

into /the mysteries of the Jaina faith and 
had migned for some time, Gnnavati at 
length became pregnant. And now, although 
he had been very anxious iliat his wife shnnl/f 
have children, his dread of not having any 
ofispring vanished. On this account he gave 
toBelgamthenjEmeofVamsapnra. Now 

the word in Mardth! for Viaiisa is BSl. In this 
manner we arrive at tte name B e I g a m . 

Afterwards there lived in Old BelgSm, 
Santa the son of Knntama the Hng ©f 
Savantavadi, famous, deeply learned in 
the mysteries of the Jaina religion, thoroughly 
skilled in the worship of the gods of his fore- 
fathers, very brave, and lauded by piinoes who 
are born in the i-aces of the Son and Moon, a 
I supporter of the rules of feith of the Kshatriyas, 
a protector of Jaina sages, very skilful in be- 
stowing on the temples of Jinendra that wealth 
which consists in courtesans, &o. He had 
fourteen wives. The chief of these wives, by 
name P a d m fi v a t i, was veiyfiunous. She had 
a sonbySAnta named Anantavirya. One 
day, attended by his retinne of maid-servants, 
&Co he (Santa) went t© the river Sudar- 
Sana near Yal fir for the purpose of playing 
in the water, and in the lake ofNagasaro- 
V a r a he met his death by a thunderbolt. Then, 
three ministers of state came from Savanta- 
vadr and crowned Anantavirya king. 
He also i-eigned according to the customs of his 
fathers. One day many sages, among whom 
Sudarsana was the chief, arrived. When 
he had made respectful obeisance to them, 
Anantavirya inquired concerning his an- 
cestors, and those sages recounted from their 
Purdnas the above story in which has been 
related the fiite of king Santa. 

Afterwards there was a king of his race and 
lineage by name Mallikarjuna. During his 
reign a famous Mnsalmiiu by name Asia Khiln 
(Asadi Ebun) camo from Bengal, and, haring 
acquired the kingdom by treachery, he deposed 
him (MallikAijuna), overthrew th^e ono hnndrctl 
and eight temples, and built a fort. Even at 
the present time we find stones (belonging to 
those in the Port). 
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BIOGEAPHIES OP ASVAGOSHA, IfAGAEJUNA, AEYADEVA, AND YASUBANDflU. 

Translated froTii Yassiliefs worh on Buddhism^ by Miss E, Zyalh 


Asvagoslia* (in Cliinese ‘ TOiee 
of the horse’) T^as a disciple of the venerable 
Parsva. Parsva, on arriving in Central India 
from the North, learned that the clergy of 
that district dared not strike the Gautd^f a 
privilege, as we know, which had been granted 
to the religions which prevailed or which had 
obtained preponderance, Thecaijseof thishomi- 
liation was Asvagosha, who, belonging to the 
most learned Tirthikas, had demanded that the 
Buddhists should not be permitted to stiike the 
Gaytd so long they had not refated him. 
Parsva ordered it to be strack ; he entered into 
discussion. with A s v ag o s h a , and first asked 
him this simple question : — * What is to be de- 
sired in order that the universe may enjoy peace, | 
the sovereign long life, the countries abundance, \ 
and tbat people may no longer have to submit to j 
miseries ?* A turn so unexpected, to which it 
was necessary to reply, according to the laws of 
discnssion, confounded Asvagosha, and after the 
meeting he became a disciple of Parsva, who 
counselled him to teach .Buddhism, and then 
returned to his native town. Asi^agosha re- 
mained in Oentral India, and made himself cele- 
brated by his superior talents. 

It happened that the king of Little Yu^chyi, in 
Northern India, invaded Magadha, and demanded 
the cups of B u dd h a and Asvagosha to be 
given up to him. The nobles grumbled against 
the king because he had set much too high a 
value on the latter ; in order to convince them of 
their merit, the king took seven horses, and after 
having starved tliem for six days, he led them 
to the place in which Asvagosha \vas teacliiug, 
and ordered fodder to bo given to them, but 
when tho horses heard the preacher they shod 
tears, and would not eat. Asvagosha became 
celebrated because the horses Lad understood 
his voice, and because of this ho received the 
name of Asvagosha (voice of a horse). 

2. N a g a r j u n a was born in Southern 
India. He was descended from a Brahmauical 
family; be was naturally endowed with emi- 
nent qualities ; and whilst yet a child ho taught 
the four Vedas, each of which contained 40,000 

* biopfrapHios of the first three were trosslated into 

Ghinoec tmdor the dynasty of Yao-tzino, ^.i). 084-417, by 
(KninAmsila ?) ; and tlu* last, that of Vaan- 
baudhn, appealed under the Chciu! dynasty (a.i>. 55y«>588), 


gdtkas (each of which is composed of 42 letters or 
syllables). He travelled into various kingdoms, 
and learned all the secular sciences, such as as- 
tronomy, geogiaphy, secret and magical powders ; 
then he entered into friendship with three very 
distinguished men, and, having obtained power 
to render himself invisible, he glided wdth them 
into royal palaces, where he began to disgrace 
ihs women. Their presence was discovered by 
the print of their feet : the three companions of 
Nagaijuna were hewn to pieces, and he liimseif 
was saved only by first making a vow to adopt the 
spiritual state (Buddhist). Accoidinglj, having 
arrived on the mountains, at the sittpa of Bud- 
dha, he uttered his vows, and in ninety days be 
learned the three PitcJzaSy the deepest meaning of 
which he penetrated. Then he began to search for 
the other SutraSy bnt he found them nowhere ; it 
was only on the summit of the Snowy Mountains 
that a veiy old Bhikshu gave him The Sutra of 
Mahdydna, the depth of the meaning of vfhich 
he comprehended, without being able to discover 
thedetailedexplanationsofit. All the opinions t*i 
theTirthikas and Sramauas seemed to him worth- 
less; in his pride he supposed himself a founder 
of a new religion, and invented new vows and a 
new costume for his disciples. Then Niigaraja 
( Kin g of the Dragons) concentrated himself in 
him, took him with him to his palace at the 
bottom of the sea, and showed him there seven 
deposits of precious objects, with the Vaipalya 
books and other Sutras of a . deep and mys- 
tical meaning; Nagarj ana read them for ninety 
consecutive days, and then returned to the 
earth with a casket. There was at this time 
in Southern India a king who knew very little 
of the true doctrine; Nagaijuna* wishing to 
attiaet all his attention, appeared before him 
for seven years with a red flag, and when the 
king, in course of a prolonged conversation with 
him, asked him, as a proof of his nniveraal 
knowledge, to tell him what was going on in 
heaven, Nagaiju^ declared that there was 
war between the Asuras and the Devas, and to 
confirin hia words there fell from heaven am 
arm and some mutilated limbs of the Asuxas. 

by the cekln'aiod Cheae-ti. SVoia these V ww^e f derives 
tho foUorin^ ahridgod lives (pp. 210-S23 of the Bussiau ed.)- 

t A sortof bell for cilling to robgioos exfirans. 
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Then the king was conTinced, and ten thousand 
Erahmans gave up wearing their hair in knots 
(that is to say, they were shaved), and made 
the vows of perfection (that is, of the spiri- 
tual calling). Then ^s’agarjuna spread Buddh- 
ism widely in Southern India : he humbled the 
Tirthil^as, and to explain the doctrines of the 
Mahayana he composed the Vj>ndesa, of 100,000 
ffdtJias; besides that, he composed Cliyiiane iane 
fo lao hme, ‘ The Sublime Path of Buddha/ 
consisting of 5,000 gdtlias ; Da tzzi fane hiane 
lune^ ‘The Art of Pity,’ consisting of 50 gdtlias 
(5,000?). It was by means of these that the 
doctrine of the Mahayana spi’ead on all sides 
in Southern India. Besides these he compos- 
ed U vei lune, ‘ Meditations on Intrepidity,’ in 
100,000 gdtlias.^ A Brahman who had en- 
tered into discussion with him produced a magic 
pond in the middle of which \ras a water-lily 
vdth a thousand leaves, but Nilgai^una produced 
a magic elephant which overturned the pond. 
At length, upon a chief of the Hinayana show- 
ing a desire that NagAijuna should die, he shut 
himself up in his solitaiy chamber and disap- 
peared. For a hundred years temples were 
raised in his honour in all the kingdoms of 
India, and people began to woi’ship him as they 
did Buddha. As his mother liad borne him 
under an Arjnnn tree, he received the name of 
Arjuna, and as after that a Xaga (dragon) had 
taken part in his conversion, the name Naga was 
added, whence has i*esulted the name Niigar- 
juiia (in Chinese Dmic-cliv, dragon-tree; the 
Thibetans tmnslate it ‘converted by a dmgon*^). 
lie was the thii^teenth patriarch, and adminis- 
tered religion more than three hundred years .t 

3. D 0 V a (Aryadeva) -was descended from a 
Bralimanical family of Southern India. He 
rendered himself celebrated by his general 
knowieclge. There was in his kingdom a golden 
image of Maheavara two sagenesj high ; whoever, 
in asking a favour, turned himself tow^ards it, 
had liis prayer granted in the present life. All 
who presented themselves were not admitted to 
the image, but D e v a insisted that he should 
be allowed to enter, and when the angry spirit 
began to roll his eyes, he pulled one of them out. 
Anotlier day Mahesvara appeared to him in 

* We do TOt BOW a ml all these works of 
either in Cbmese or Thibetaa, though there are others 
that go under hU name. 

t ThiH note is found in the Chinese biography. 

X 2110 ‘ sageno’ u a Kossian. measure of U ft. ia. 


a festival and promised him that the people 
should believe his words. Deva came to the pa- 
goda of Nagarjum,§ advanced into the spiritual 
state, and then began to enlighten the people. 
But that did not satisfy him; he w^as possessed 
with the desire to convert the king himself. For- 
that purpose he went to the bodygimrds, and 
after having gained their attention he asked 
permission to enter into discussion with some 
heretics, every one of whom he overcame. Deva 
composed Bo dune erUehi ping^ ‘ The Hundred- 
fold Meditation,^ and €i ho lime (400 gdihas) for 
the overthrow of error, but a Tirthika laid 
open his stomach and he died. As he had 
before this gives one of his eyes to- Mahesvara 
when he met Mm at the festival, he remained 
blind of an eye, and was sumamed KAn a d e v a . 

4. Ya s ub a n dhu was born in the kingdom 
of Purush.ajinra, 1| in Northern India. In 
the history of the god Vishnu the followiii^ is 
related : — ^Y i s h n u was the younger brother of 
I n d ra , who had sent him into Jambudvipa to 
conquer the Asura : he was bom as son to. the king^ 
Yasudeva. At this time the Asura existed 
under the nameof I n d r a d a m a n a^ (conqueror 
of Indra), a name which he had received because* 
of his war against Indra. In the Vydkarana* it is 
said that the Asura asserts that it is not a good 
tMng for people to amuse themselves by giving 
opposition to the gods who find enjoyment in 
well doing. This Asura had a sister named 
Prabhavatit (sovereign of light), who was very 
beautiful. The Asura, wishing to injure Yishnu, 

^ placed his sister in a prominent position, and 
himself told her that if any one wished ta 
marry her she was to propose that he should 
seek a quarrel with her brother, Yishnu came to 
this place ; he fell in love with PralAa vati, and, as 
all the gods had manied dau^ters of the Asuras-, 
he proposed marriage to her ; he was in conse- 
quence forced to fight a duel with the Asura. 
Vishnu, as the body of Narayana, was 
invulnerable; the Asura also continued to 
live though Yishnu had cut off Ms head, handsy 
and other Kmbs, which returned anew to their 
places. The fight continned till night, and the 
strength of Yishnu was beginning to fail, when 
his wife, fearing Test he should be beaten, took 

§ Yet we do not know that was still aHTe^ 

thongrh the nsnal legends, make Aryadera the personal 
disciple of Nlgdxjnpa. jj Fudou-eha-ftido, 

I ^ Jne-to>Zo-to*ma-na ; io-ma-iia signifying vanquisher ► 

1 ’ * BUkiado^ -t Podo-po-7io-di, 
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an Utpala leaf, and tearing it in two pieces, 
threw them on difierent sides, and began' to 
walk, in the middle. Vishnu, understanding 
the meaning of this action, tore the body of the 
Asura into two pieces and passed between them : 
then the Asura died. He had formerly obtained 
from a Rishi the privilege that if any of his 
limbs should be cut off they should reunite, but 
the Rishi had not promised that his body would 
be joined together again if it should be tom 
asunder. As Vishnu had shown here the cour- 
age of a man, the kingdom was thus named 
P u r u s h a . There was in this Idngdom a royal 
chief who was a Brahman of the K a u s i k a* 
family. He had three sons who boie the single 
name Vasnbandhu, which was common 
to them, and which signifies ‘ celestial parent’ 
{Thna4zine). It is the custom in India to give 
all children only one name, wdiich is common to 
them, and besides tluit, in order to distinguish 
them, another one is added as a special distinc- 
tion. The third son V a s u b a n d h n had ad- 
vanced into the spiritual calling at the Sarva'>ti- 
vnda school. Ho became an Arliana and was 
named ]3i-lin-chi V a t s y a ; B i 1 i nc h i 

>vas liis mother’s name, and Vatsya signifies 
‘ son but it is thus that the children of servants, 
cattle and specially calves are called. The eldest 
son Vasubaiidhu advanced equally in the spiritual 
calling at the Sarvastivada school, and although 
he might have cscajKjd suffei’ing he could not 
understand the idea, and wdslied to put himself 
to death; bat the A^^ana Pin do la, wdio 
dwelt ill the eastern Videhadvpa, liaving seen 
him, came to him and instructed him in the 
contemplation of the void of the . Hlnayana ; but 
Vasubandhu, not being satisfied with that, sent 
a messenger into the heaven named Tusliifca to 
make special inquiries of Maitrcya, and after 
having received from him an explanation of the 
void of the ^^lalniyana, he returned to Jambii- 
Ivipa, where, having given himself up to study, 
he received the gift of foresight, and beciiuse of 
that he %vas surnamed A s a ii g a {(/-//« //o, ‘ unim- 
peded ’) . He still wont somotimes into Tushita to 
Maitrcya to make pai^ticular inquiries about the 
meaning of tlie of the Mahayaiia ; but 

when he ex})hiined to others wliat ho had learn- 
ed they did not believe him, and ho w^as obliged 
t o ask Maitrcya to return to the earth, to wiiich 
ho ctmsontod. Por four months Maitrcya w'as 


found in the temple of preaching, addressing the 
people upon the Sdtra^ of SsvenieeTi Wodds^ and 
explaining the meaning of it clearly ; nobody 
but Asahga could see him, — the others coaid 
only hear the preaching, — and every one believed 
in the Mah^ana. Maitreya taught Asahga 
the Samadhi of the solar ray ; then everything 
became intelligible to him, and he composed in 
Jambudvipa the Upddes^ upon the Sutras or the^ 
Mahayana. 

The second son Vasubandhu advanced 
also in the spintual calling at the SarvastivMa 
school : in the extent of his learning, the num- 
ber of the subjects which he understood, and his 
knowledge of books, he was unequalled. As his 
brothers had received other names, the name of 
Vasubandhu remained to him alone. 

Towards the five-hundredth- year after the 
nirvana of Buddha, the Arhana Katyayana- 
p n t r a, who had advanced in the spiritual calling 
at the Sarvastivada school, lived. He w'as purely 
Indian, but in course of time he came into the 
kingdom of K i p i n e (Kofene, Cabul), which is on 
the north-west of India, where at the same time 
thei’O ■wore 500 Arlianas and 500 Bodhisatvas (:). 

! He began to coiuposo the Ahh Idharnui ot the 
5 Saiwiisti Viida school, which consists of S y I'auta y , 
i A decliuntioii was published everywhere that 
those who know anything of the AbJudharnm of 
Buddha should tell what they knew of it. Then 
moil, gods, dmgons, Yakshas, and even the 
inhabitants of the heaven Akanishta com- 
muuicatod cvciytliing tliat they knew, were 
it only a phrase of a verse. Katyayana- 
p u t r a, with the Arhanas and the Bodhisatvas, 
chose out of all what wa^ not contradictory 
to the Sutras and to the Vindya; they formed 
of it a composition which they divided into 
eight parts, iii which there were 50,0b0 slokas. 
Thou tlioy wished to compose the to 

explain the Ah/ild/ionua, At this time Asva- 
goslia was living in India, a native of the 
Po-tb/Z-do country in the kingdom of bra- 
V a s t i ; ho understood eight parts of the 
y ijilkara?ia^ the four the six sciences, and 

the three Viiakas of eighteen schools : Kat- 

y a y a n a p u t r a sent an ambassador to bravasti 
to invite Asvagosha to correct the siting of the 
proposed VaihMsluja. For tw^elve coimecutive 
years after his arrival in K’ i p i n e As vagoslia 
was occupied with the %YOfk of which Ratya- 


Kica^chUkiat mo of the names of liidra himself. 
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jaBaputra and tiie other Arhanas and Bodhi- 
satvas had given him charge ; the whole Vat^ 
hhdskya contained a million of gdthoB. After 
their composition, . Kaiyayanapntra engraved a 
command on stone that no person, knowing this 
docb'ine, should cause it to spread out o£K i pine, 
and also that the composition itself should not 
pass beyond the frontier. He also took care that 
the other schools and the Mahayana should not 
profane or change this pure doctrine. This com^ 
mand was also confirmed by the king. The 
kingdom of K i p i n e wa^ surrounded on all sides 
by niountains, and there were gates only on one 
side ; all the prelates had set their guard of 
Takshas as sentinels to allow ah those who 
wished to be instructed to pass in, but not to 
allow them to go out again. In the kingdom of 
A y o d h y a Ihed the master Y asasubh a d 3?a,* 
who was gifted TTith intelligence and a good 
memory ; as he wished to learn the Yaillidshya^ 
he feigned madness and repaired to K i p i n e , 
where he listened for twelve consecutive years. 
Sometimes while they were explaining to him 
he began to inquire about the ’Rmtayana ; 
and on that account he was disdained by all, 
and was allowed to go out of Ki pine, al- 
though the Yakshas had prevented the priests. 
After his retorn to his birthplace he declared 
that every one should hasten to learn of him 
the Yaihhdslnja of K i p i n e , and, as he was old, 
his disciples wrote as quickly as he spoke, and 
in short everything was conducted towards a 
good end. 

About the ninth century after the death of 
Buddha theTirthika Y indhyakavasa lived • 
he demanded the work Scm-ge-htne fz'om, the 
dragon who dwelt near the lake at the foot 
of the Yindhya mountains, and after having 
adapted it to his point* of view, he came to 
A y 0 d h y a and asked king Y i k r a m a d i ty a 
to allow him to enter into discussion with the 
Buddhist priests. At this time the great masters, 
such as Manirata, Yasubandhu, and 
others, were away in other kirxgdoms. The only 
one remaining was Bnddhamitra, the mas- 
ter ofYasnbandhu, a very old and feeble man, but 
one who had deep knowledge ; he was called to 
aigae, but be could only repeat what the Tirthika 
had said, and he was vanquished. The king re- 
compensed theTtrthika, who, upon returning to. 
the Viudliya mountain, was changed into a pillar 


of stone, but his work Sene^ge-lune has been 
preserved till the present day. When, upon his 
' return, Y a s n b a n d h u learned this circum- 
stance, he caused a search to be m^e for the^ 
Tirthika; but as he had been changed into 
stone, Yasubandhu composed the Tzi^shU 
cliyane-sM-hme^ in which he refuted alLthe pro- 
positions of the Sene-ge-hme^ and for that he re- 
ceived from the king a gift of three lahshdso^gcAd,^ 
with which he set up three idols, — one for the 
Bhikshnnis, another for the Sarvastivada school, 
and the third for the school of the Mahaydna ; 
after that the true doctrine (that is to- say 
Buddhism) was established anew. Yasu- 
bandhu first studied the meaning of the Yai- 
hhdskya ; then, having adopted this teaching, he 
composed every day a gdtha in which^as con- 
tained the meaning of ail he had been teaching 
during that day; after having written this gdtha 
on a leaf of copper, he caused it to be carried 
about on the head of an intoxicated elephant, 
and called by the beating of a drum those who 
wished to dispute the meaning of the gdtha ; but 
no one was found able to refute it. In this way 
more than 600 gdihas were composed, which con- 
tain all the meaning of the Vaibhdshya ; it is 
the Kosakarina, or the Kosa in verse. When 
Ya s u ban dh u had added to it fifty pounds in 
gold, he sent it to K i p i n c to all those who 
were masters of the Ahhidharma^ who were greatly 
rejoiced that their true doctrine was spread 
abroad ; but as they found in the verses some 
incompreheilsible passages, they themselves add- 
ed other fifty pounds in gold, and desired Ya r 
subandhu to write an explanation in prose ; 
he then composed the AhhidarmaJcosa^ in which 
he has introduced the Sarvastivadine idcjas, and 
refuted whatever deviated from the principles 
of the Sutras, When this composition arrived 
at K i p i n e , the masters in these districts 
were irritated at seeing their opinions over- 
turned. 

The son of king Yikramaditya, who 
bore the name ofPraditya(‘ new sun’) mad© 
his vows to Yasubandhn ; and his mother, 
who entered the religious calling, became his 
pupil. When ra d i ty a mounted the throne, 
the mother and son besought Yasubandhu to stay 
at Ayodhya and enjoy their fortune, which he 
consented to do; but the brother-in-law of 
Praditya, the Brahman Y asu rata, who had 
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married his sister, was a master of the T^hikas | 
and was versed in Vydkarana^ according io the 
principles of 'V^hich he composed a refutation of 
the Kosd, a -vrork of Vasnbandhu, who for his 
defence wrote Sane-shi-erle^mg (32 Articles), 
in which he refiited all the objections. The 
Vydkarana was lost, and there remained onl j the 
other composition. ‘ The king gave him as a re- 
ward a Idksha of gold, and his mother gave him 
two ; with this Yasnbaaidhn erected an idol in 
each of the three kingdoms ofKipine, Puru- 
s h a p n r a, and A y o d h j a . The Tlrthika, red 
with shame, wishing to humble Tasnbandhn, 
bronght from India to Ayodhya the master 
'Sinhabhadra, who composed two works to 
refute the Kosa : in t^e one {Guine-saiie-ina-iejy in 
10,000 gdthas, he explained the meaning of the 
VaihhdsJiya ; and in the other {Sm-sJii-lime), in 
12,U00 gdiJiaSy he defended himself and over- 
turned the opinions of the Kosa, After having 
finished these works, Sinhabhadra provoked 
Vasnbandhu to discussions, hut the latter 
removed himself under pretext of hi's old age, 
referring them to wise people to judge them. 
At first, this master, who had plunged into 
the study of the ideas of eighteen schools, had 
devoted himself to the Hinayana, and did 


not believe in the Mahayana, — ^hemid that the 
doctrine of Buddha was not in it. Asanga, ap- 
prehending that his brother would write a 
refutation of the* Mahayana, called V a s u - 
b an dhutoPurushapnra, wherehe Inin- 
self dwelt, and converted him to the Mahayana. 
Vasnbandhu repented of his former criti- 
cisms of the ^Mahiiyana and wished to cut out his 
tongue, but his brother sought to persuade him 
that it would be better to write ah explanation 
of the Mahayana, which he indeed composed 
after the death of Asanga. It is to him that the 
commentaries on the Avaaiansakay the Nin?dna^ 
the Saddlmrrmpiindarihay the Frajndvdramitd, 
the VlmalakirtlyB^Tid other Safrus belong ; besides 
these he composed Yel-shUhmey in which .is 
contained the whole conception of the whole 
Mahaytina, and also Gane-li^-iniTie and the other 
Sdsir%s ofthe^iahayana. All that was composed 
by this master is distinguished for excellence 
of style and ideas ; it is for that reason that, not 
only in India, but also in other countries, beyond 
I the frontiers, the partisans both of the Hinayana 
i and the Mahayilna have adopted his worfa as 
j authoritative. Heretics grow pale withfear when 
j they hear his name. He died at Ayodhya, 
i at the age of 80 years. 


SPECULATIOl^S ON THE OBIGIN OP THE CHAVADAS. 
BY ilAJOK J. VV'. \7ATSON. 


The celebrated clan of the Chavadas differs 
in one respect from the other Rajput races. 
Of these a portion, the Snryavaiisas, claim 
descent from the Sun ; while an equally illus^ 
trioas branch, the Ghandravahsas, claim 
the ifr)OU as their common ancestor. Other fa- 
mous tribes derive their origin from the Abn 
fire-fount, while some of more obscure Imeage 
claim to be sprung from celebrated sages. But 
the Chsivadas, while many different origins 
have been assigned to them, are by no means 
nnanimous oh this point. Though as celebrated 
a race as any in India, and though their alliance 
is still eagerly sought by the proudest houses, 
while the Chavada kings of A n h a 1 1 a w a d il 
fill a prominent place in history, yet the import- 
ant question of their origin is still involved in 
obscurity. Colonel Tod seems to think that 
the Chavadas were a foreign race who landed 
in Saurashfra, and thence spread northwards 


until V a n a r a j a founded the kingdom of Pa t - 
tan. Mr. Kinloch Forbes in his interesting 
volnmes speaks of the still mysterious race of 
K a n a k s e n,” but does not allude to this point 
I am myself inclined to think that the Chivadas 
may be a branch of the wide-spread race of 
P a r m it r, who everywhere seem to underlie mo- 
dem races, so much so indeed as to have given 
rise in former times to the well-known^ saying, 
“ The world is the P a r m ft r ’ s.*’ Throughout 
Gujarat it is difficult to mention any famous 
town or chiefdom which was not originally 
held by Parmfirs. Thtm P a 1 1 a n is said before 

the advent of the Chfivadas to have been ruled 
* * 

by Par m ar sproper, and it is said that Anhal, 
in truth, merely discovered a large hoard of the 
ancient Parmfir sovereigns in the ruins of 
their capital, which was known by the name of 
P^tan. P a 1 1 a n is said to have been laid waste 
by a northern invader— ^possibly the same who 
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destroyed V a 1 a b h i. Yanaraja, on acquiring 
tliese hoards through the agency of Anhal, fonn- 
ed a new city, which he named after him, on the 
old site of Patfcan, whence the name Anhallawacla 
Pattan. Aha and Chandrriyati were both from 
the remotest time held by this tribe, and so were 
Bhinmal (formerly called Srimal), Palanpnr, 
Tharad, etc. Even in Sanrashtra. we find traces 
of the Parmfirs. W a d h w a n , supposed to be 
the ancient Yardhamanpur,is said to have 
been raledby Parmfirs in veiy ancient times; and 
an inscription lately discovered in the soathof this 
province shows that a Parmar sovereign ruled in 
Walakshetra, the modem T7alak. In the 
Adiiilni'StraUon UepoH of the Palanpur Snperin- 
tendency forl873-74 1 alluded to the local tradi- 
tion that CMdchat, properly Ohavadchat, 
is said to have derivedrffsnamefrointhe Chfids or 
Chuvadas,a branch of the P a r m Ti r tribe ; 
ind there seemother reasons for thinking that the 
Ohavadas were indeed a branch of the Parmfirs. 
There is a notorious tendency in the Il:ijpat and 
other tribes to break up into sub*tribes, and those 
sub-tribes to go on subdividing, until the origin- 
al name is lost. Thus if you ask a modern 
Rajput his tribe, lie will tell you that he is 
a Devani, Vachiini, &c., and it is only on cross- 
examination that you can elicit that the 
Deviinis are a sub-tribe of (say) the Jhadojas, 
while but (comparatively) few Jhudejus know 
that the Jhadejas are only a shb-tribe of the 
Yudava race. Like instances may be quoted of 
the Rathocl, Chohan, and other famous tribes, 
w'here the original tribe appellation, has been 
completely or nearly lost and submerged in the 
fame of the sub-tribe. Thus the W a jus, who 
still survive at J h u n j h m e r and elsewhere in 
Saurushtra, are really of the R a t li o d clan, but 
none of the tribe would call himself a Rathod 
unless pressed. And so the S i r o h i chieftains 
and their clansmen, who wrested from the Parmars 
Abu and Chandra vati, though C h o h d n s , are 
universally known by the name of their snb- 
tribe, the D e v r a . In a race of such undoubted 
antiquity as tlie Parmar, especially where (sup- 
posing these speculations correct) one branch, 
the Chava^as, attained as sovereigns of AnhaJla- 
waija such undoubted preeminence, one might, 

I think, expect to find the name of the original 
clan oblitemted by the surp^sing glory of the 
sub-tribe. The genealogy of V anara ja is, as is 
well known, traced to Y a c h ra j a C h a v a d a, 


the father of Yeniraja the lord of Diva- 
g a d h , now held by the Portuguese. The legend 
relates that Yacharaja founded the Chavada 
sovereigntj-of D i V, where he, and after him 
Yeniraja, ruled. Yeniraja betrayed the trust of a 
merchant 'who had entrusted him with the valn- 
.ahle cargoes of his vessels, after having taken 
the Arabian Sea to witness as to the truth of his 
protestations that the merchandise should re- 
main at Div in safety. The Ocean, indignant 
at his name being thus taken in vain, over- 
whelmed Div, Yeniraja being drowned in the 
deluge, which converted Div into an island, 
and has left its traces all along the southern 
coast of Saurashfcra, especially at Div, the Shial 
Island, Piram, Jhanjhmer,^c. It was on this 
occasion that the mother of Y a n a r aj a , being, it 
is said, forewarned in a dream of the destruction 
which was imminent, fled toPanchasar, and 
afterthe destruction of that township by thesove- 
reign of Kananj (?) or Kaly&na(?) she sought 
refuge in the dense jungle which then clothed that 
pari of Gujarat, and eventually at Chandur 
gave birth to Yanaruja, who on growing to man’s 
estate became a renowned freebooter and asso- 
ciate of all the discontented characters of the 
country, and succeeded on one occasion in inter- 
cepting the Elanauj tribute. Tlie acquisition 
of so large a sum enabled him to be liberal to 
diis- followers and to entertain a larger band; 
and on the discovery to him of the hidden trea- 
sures of. Pattan by Anhal the herdsman, he was 
enabled to found the city of A n h a 1 la w a 4 
Pattan, afterwards so famous. The genius of 
the Hindu race has ever been to describe his- 
torical events in verse, and there exists a 
famous poem describing the sovereignty of the 
Chavadas at Div, the founding of Pattan, and 
the rule of the sovereigns of that famous* city. 
On disputed points of history, if a disputant can 
quote a verse of any well-known poem or even 
a well-known couplet, it is usually accepted 
among Bliats, Charans, Ac. as conclusive, and 
in one of the verses of this poem Yanaraja is 
distinctly mentioned as being a Parmar. I have 
never met any one who knew the whole poem, 
which is somewhat long, but the following verses 
will perhaps be sufficient to show the tradition 
regarding the destruction of Div, and the feet 
of Y anaraja being a Parmar: — 

II j| ii 

II II 
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I! rrST rSRTv II 

gw^TiH n ■'TO sfr?it W ^1% 11 

g# f?r^ II II 

?trir#^ II ^ ^ ii 1. II 

Tlie impregnable fortress of Divagadb, on tie 
shore of the Arabian Sea, 

Eagbunatb granted them the sovereignty, and 
thns the Chfivadas came here. | 

Yeniraja and Yacharaja reigned for 71 years. I 
Having conquered the snbah and the sultan, | 
They conquered the land and levied fines ; 

They established the role of Sorath like a ^ 
golden flower, and against them no one 
conld prevail. 

In Samvat seven hundred and eighty-seven 
they acquired Divakot. 

wm; :i n 

^ ^ II irr^^r mx n 

^ ?F5tr II ^ ^ II 

^Rir IT 1! BT3r mMx ii 
II trcSlT?!TiT^ Wflrr ii^qi 
Once upon a time a merchant came hither 
From Machlibandar town, by name Enmalshi, 
the owner of a kror ; 

His ships appeared numerous, and were laden 
with saftron, pearls, and camphor. 

He met the Darbar of Div, and placed trust in 
Yeniraja, 

(Ho thought) The Chavado Eana will not fail 
me, and wdll not betray my trust. 

He (Yeniraja) swore the oath of the sea, and the 
ocean* was violently inflamed with anger, — 

^rrar-TT ^ n w n 

J?T5r :yTF^r 11 

II II 

sjreRraRTr 11 3pr.Tt 531 ^ w^r n 
5qr»irt=T#=T sTifpTfii II erfi^K 

5f?3!%iT ii €r-ir n^n 

He swore by the sea, and placed tlio ocean as 
security between tlicm. 

The merchant unloaded his merchandize at the 
custom-house, but (the Raja) did not pay 
the value of a sesamum seed. 
aV dream came in truth to the Pat Raui of the 
state : 

Flee, flee, O Lord of men! (said he), else I 
knowingly shall fly, leaving thee. 


Together with the child in her womb fled the 
woman, having entrusted her aflairs tc 
Siva, the supreme lord. 

The female slave seated the Rani on a camel 
while the ocean was inflamed with anger. 

n ^ n 

mx^m^ 11 II 

^5“ |j n 

RXB ^ l] ^mw^x II 

!i 5F#.rRj' II 

^ 11 j| V 11 

In Samvat eight hundred and two an eternn; 
city was founded. 

On the seventh of the dark half of Mulni, on tlu 
day of the powerful Saturn, 

Jechandra the poet says that the Jet is com- 
menced to search for favoumble omens. 

But one watch of the day was remaining when 
the d}i of Yananija was proclaimed. 

This existence was fixed for the city, by examin- 
ing the horoscope of its birth with care, 
That ^in Samvat nine hundred and ninety-seven 
Anhallapur shall be desolate, 
w? ^TSrsf^ II ^ TpjrOT n 
arscf? 3TK II II 

tRiTR: 11 qwif.H *?T5swf7r n 

II ^ iir 5 r»ff II 

j^JitaTriT 5ri>pff 11 ?Fr ’<ti h 
qrsfrar n srgtfsrorfsrytrTtTr n^ii 

First he prepared hisaimy, and sounded various 
kinds of music ; 

' A, 

He proclaimed his dti on Arbuclha, and reached 
the Himiilayas tow’ards the north. 

The Parmar prospered, and populated the city 
of Bhinmiil, 

He brought the nine fortresses of JtArwad 
under his rule, and repulsed the inhabitants 
of Gigna. 

The enemy endures suSering, ho kept up the 
honour of the Ranas. 

Yanariga Kunwar founded a tenth impregnable 
fort in Anhallapur. 

The allusion in this verse to Y a n a r a j a as a 
Parmar is nnmistakeable, bat it seems doubtful 
“whether G a j n a refers to Oazni in Afghanistan, 
or to Khambhat (the modem Cambay), of 
■which it is an ancient appellation. The allusion 
to the Ranas evidently meaqs the Chavadas, 
who are ealied by tliis title in the second verse 


The 8ca was indignant at being sworn by falsely. 
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while the nine fortresses of Marwad — the ru) koii 
Mdfwdd are too well known to need any aUn- 
sion to them here. 

There is doubtless a verse, if not verses, 
missing between the third and fourth of those 
quoted, and they would probably describe the 
destruction of Div, the death of Veniraja, and 
the subsequent adventures of the mother of 
Vanaraja and of her son. I have seen a vamdvaU 
in which the parentage of Yanaraja is traced up 
through Yeniraja and Yacharaja toYikrama- 
d i t y a of the Parmar tribe. I have not this van^^ 
sdvali with me, and unfortunately do not remem- 
ber whether the name of Kanaks en oecurs 
among the progenitors of Yanaraja. Kanaksen 
is supposed to ha^e made his Bfst settlement in 
Saurashtra at K a t p u r , the ancient Kanaka- 
V a t i , whence to Div, along the sea-coast, of 
which the Chavadas were specially fond, is hut 
iifty miles. There seems, therefore, no impossi- 
bility in the Chavadas having been able to extend 
their possessions along tho coast, until in the 
time of Yacharaja they acquired possession of 
Div. Katpur isinWalak, and in WMak, we 
learn from a recently discovered inscription, a 
Parmar sovereign ruled in ancient times. On 
looking at the Bds Mdld^ I see that Mr. Porbes 
quotes one of the bardic verses mentioned in 
this paper at page 88 of voL 1, of that interest- 


ing work, though he differs slightly in the 
translation, and gives a different date. As, 
however, he does not quote the original, it is 
probable that the difference in the date was in 
the original verse firom which he translated. 
Either date, however, satisfies the conditions 
required, for if Anhailaw^da was laid waste by 
the armies of Alauddin in Samvat 1297, the 
Chavada race was expelled, and their monarch 
and his followers massacred by the merciless 
Mularaja, in 997. It was on this occasion that 
Molaraja, at the instigation of Bij Solahkhi, slew . 
his own mother, and her bleeding head rolled 
down the palace stairs; when it had rolled 
down seven steps, Mubraj prevented it TOlling 
frbrther. Bij Solankhi, on hearing of this, re- 
proved Mnlraj, saying, “ Had you not prevaited 
the head rolling to the foot of the stairs, your 
race would have reigned for ever at Pattan, but 
now they will only reign for seven generations.** 
Although the above traditions, &c. are not 
sufficient grounds to assert positively that the , 
Cha vadas are abranch of the Parmars, 
yet they seem to convey the possibility of this 
being the case ; and these crude speculations 
may induce others, possessing more accurate 
sources of information, to thorohghly elucidate 
the question, and finally settle the origin of one 
of the most famous Bajput tribes in India. 


TRANSLATION OP BHARTRIHABrS NITI SATAKAM. 
" BY PEOF. C. H. TATOTBY, M.A., CALCUTTA.. 
{Oonthvuedfrom p. 710 


The Praise of the Good Man. 

All-hail to those who love the good. 

And sinful men eschew, 

Who honour their religious head. 

And sacred lore pursue, 

Who undisturbed their neighbours* wives. 
And neighbours’ merits view. 

Who firm on Siva fix their faith, 

. And vain desires subdue ! 

rirmness when fall’n on evil days, restraint 
when fortune smiles, 

Conroe to look with steady eye on war’s em- 
battled files, 

Persuasive speech in council, and a burning 
thirst for &xne, 

Joined with a love of holy writ, th’ heroic soul 
proclaixn. 


Alms to bestow in secret, and the houseless 
wanderer feed. 

To hide one’s own and loud proclaim another’s 
kindly deed, 

Humbly to bear prosperity, and mourti with 
those who weep — 

Behold a vow which all the saints as yet have 
faileiLto. keep ! 

Charity best adorns the hand, 

And reverence the head. 

Truth is the virtue of the mouth. 

In th ’ ears is scripture read. 

Valour lends glory to the arms, 

Virtue exalts the heart, — 

Thus lofry souls, though poor, are decked 
With grace in every part. 
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The ].rmi£e of Firmness. 

TJie gods with priceless jewels were not bought, 
Nor with the poison-chalice made aghast. 

Nor ceased until they held the nectar ^st"^, — 

The firm forsake not what they once have 
sought. 

Sleeping sometimes upon the ground, sometimes 
on gorgeous bed, 

Sometimes with simple heihs content, sometimes 
on dainties fed, 

Ouc moment clothed in rags, anon ruffling in 
gallant show, 

The hero, following still his end, recks not of 
jo}*- or woe, 

^IercJ^s the ornament of pow’er, of courage 
courteous rede, 

Of learning modesty, of wealth bounty to those 
that need, 

Of hermits gentleness and truth, long-suffering 
of a king, 

Of all men virtuous chameter, whence all these 
glories spring. 


Let cunning statesmen praise or blame, 

Let Fortune turn or go her way, 

Come instant death, or lingering shame, 

Firm souls from virtue will not stray. 

A snake lay helpless in the bos pining for lack 
of meat, 

A rat by night gnaws, through the side, and 
yields his foe a treat, 

With strength recruited then the snake by that 
same hole escapes, — 

Behold how vain our efforts are ! Fate all or.r 
fortune shapes.f 

Flung down with force, the higher springs the 
ball, 

So good men rise victorious from tlicir fall. 

Sloth is the foe that makes our souls his lair. 

Vigour the Mend that saves us from desjmir. 

The moon her wasted orb renews, 

The tree when pruned pnts forth fi*esli leaf, 
Tb’ afflicted sage this course pursues, 

Nor yields to unavailing grief. 

(ZTero ends thei:>raise of Firmness.) , 


THE LUNAR MANSIONS OF THE MUHAMMADANS. 

BY E. IIEKATSEK, IM.C.B., Hon. Mem. B. Br. R.A.S. 


!My attention was drawn to this subject 
by Professor Keru L. Chhatre’s paper in the 
Indian AntiqiLarij, vol. III. p. 200, wdierein lie 
gives the Eurojicau names of tiic princi]>al 
stars of the Hindu nak.sliatras. J need scarce- 
Ij observe that after eliminating many Ai*jibic 
names and Europeanizing others, numbers still 
remain, and w'ill, a.s long as science f?xisis, 
continue to bear testimony to the vast influence 
of the Anibs on European astronomy, in tlie | 
lunar mansions given in the paper Just alluded : 
to, seven still retain their Arabic names ; but i 
the Muhammadans count 28 mansions, which I 
are as follows : — i 

L Shartan ; two stars in Ai*iescon- ; 

slituiing its horns. There is a smaller sfai* be- j 

Suf 

tween tliem called Natth ; ilii.s is a Arietis. 

Some call these three stars hjgether 
Allashrat. Probably they arc a, fi, and y. 

il Batin; three .small stars in the 

* All alluHion to iJie ohurningf of the ocoaii t»> iln* ! 

Ainrita. The fablo lias been rendwo*! in English verao by . 
Mr. Grifiltb of BanCras. 


shape of a triangle, in the belly (according to 
some, in the tail) of Aries. 

III. Soria ; the P]cia(Ies, said to coiisi.st of 
six .stars, and not of .sovoii, as commonly believed 
aiul sung ]»y poets.* 

Aldeharan ; a largo, bright, red 
star in the eastern eye of 'Ihurus ; this star is 
also called fhe Folio tvnr, because it comes after 
the Pleiades. 

5 fo/ 

V. iraba’t; three stai*s close to each 

other in tlie Jioad of Orion. Doubtless Bclla- 
trix, Ik*t(tlgueu.v, aiid X. 

VI 

V 1 . Hana’t ; five stars armngod on tlj(‘ 

loft shoulder of Orion ; but according to soimi 
tills inansion consists of tlirco stars ojipo.siio to 
those just mentioned, and is called Ab 

tahiii. 

Of 

VII. Zlcrua', the arms. Two bright stars 

in the licad of Gemini, the distance between them 

t Kaainath Triinliak Tt'hin;? o})sjtvi*h thal this stiin/.!!, 
incub’jitiJHfiitaliHm simple, luul isouf of |iiafjo lion* 

- ** Bfptexa dici, bcx tameu essu »uk‘ut.” — Eu. 
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being the same as between the Sbartin 

of the first mansion. Among the Arabs the 
mansion is called ^ Zer^’ mabsfit, t.e. | 
stretched arm (here foreleg) of the Lion, with j 
the star Regains — a Ei^opean cormption £t*om 

j Rijh foot (not Rigel in the foot of Orion), 

to distinguish it from the gji Zeraa’ 

malcbfiz of Canis major, in which Sii-ius _is 
situated. 

S Q/ 

Yin. Nasrat, called also Jjf Anf 
allasad, nose of the Hon; two small stara in Cancer, 
called the two nostrils ; they have between them 
a nebulous star which is by some called the lair 
of Leo ; but the Greeks are said to have named 
these two little stars the two asses, and the nebula 
between them their manger (Prsesepe). 

IX. Turfat, i.e, the eye ; this is X Leonis, 
with the outsider 

X. Jabhat, i.e. forehead of the lion; 
properly y Leonis, spelt in European catalogues 
A1 Gieba, is the name of this mansion, which 
consists of four stars forming an irregular 
quadrangle, 

<?//' 

XT - Zubarat; two stars between the 

shoulders of the lion, i.e. 3 and S Leonis. 

*7/0 S5 t 

a Alsarfat. According to some 
this is Cor Leonis, and according to others 
Zenebor, the tail — spelt Denib in European star- 

maps ; some call it also 4*1^ Hulb^t, hnstles 
or hairs, viz. at the end of the tail, but some 
stars in Ursa Major are also called by this latter 
' name. 

Xin. y A’wwA The wow-wow” of dogs. 
Fom- stars in a curve from north to south, 
where they present the appearance of the letter 
T..WI J : they are on the breast of Virgo, and the 
Arabs say they are dogs barbing after the lion. 

ypy Semak alla^zal. This is 

Spica Virginis, which before the translation of 
Ptolemy’s Almagest by the Arabs was considered 
to be on the two legs of Uo, but after that all 

the translators agreed to call it Sunbulat, 

the Sheaf, and the whola constellation (which 
is the sixth of the Zodiac) the Virgin, 

<70/ 

XV. Ghafr : Young wild kid, the stars 


^ , i , jc , on the foot of Virgo ; but, according to 
some, only two stars. 

X,Vi. Zubani. The name of this mansion 
is no doubt Persian, designating the tongue” 
of the scales ; now, however, it is in the pans, 
and consists of a and jS Libra ; often they are 
designated by the dual Zub^ian or 

1 Zuhanetan. 

i • 

XVn. (-4^1 Eklil or Efser, ie. diadem, 

\ consists of three bright stars on the head of 
I Scorpio, forming a somewhat curved line. 

I XVIIL Kalb ala’^b, Cor 

i Scorpionis, a red twinkling star: before it is 
I another smaller star, and also after it, three 
I forming a somewhat curved line. 

i?/ 

XIX. Shulat, meaning the erect tail 
of the Scorpion, and consisting of X and v Scor- 
pionis, in the sting of the scorpion. 

XX. Na’aim, Le. ostriches, consisting 

of four bright stars forming a quadrangle in 
the constellation Sagittarius; but the Arabs 
compared the Milky Way to a river, and these 
stars to ostriches coming to drink water. They 
were formerly called Na’ami vared, 

i.e* arriving ostriches, whilst four other stars, 
opposite ,to them and likewise forming a quad- 
rangle, were called to U3 Ha’ aim sader, i.e. 
ostriches returning from the water. 

i7/o/ , rtn . . 

XXI. Baldat, the region, &c. This is 

said to be a tract of the sky without any stars, 
and to have therefore been compared to a desert- 
as well as to the interval between the two 
eyebrdws of a man, which is likewise called 
Baldat. This mansion consists of six stars called 
gd ^ necklace, forming a curve on 

the western border of this area situated between 
the STa’aim and the ^ Sa’d al- 

zabili, i.e. the 20ih and the 22nd mansions. 

XXn. ^t3J| Sa’d al-zabih ; Sa’d, the 

slayer. Two stai:s close to each other,— they 
are not bright, — and near them is a th^ ; the 
Arabs say that this is the sheep which Sa’d slays . 
These three stars are'all on the head of CaprU 
comas. 

XXni. Sa’d bala’, Sa’d has Swal- 

lowed. Two stars on the left hand of ^uarius, 
and between them a third. 
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XXIV, Sa’d aku’ad — tliree small 

stars, ^ in Aquarius, and c in the tail of 
Capricorn. 


some distance from each others they are all 
Pegasus and appear to. be a, or, Markab ; 
or Aigenib ; Alperab, and /3. 


in 

% 


/ o 5 

XIXV. Sa’d AJQa^hbiaffe,— four 

stars on the right hand of Aquarius ; three of 
them represent a triangle, — they are ducks, — 
and the fourth within is Sa’d ^himself ; the three 
first stars are sometimes also called the house. 
The Sa’ds among, the Arabs are nine or ten ; 
the majority of them are not mansions of the 
moon, but are scattered about in various con- 
stellations. 

XXYI. andXXVIl. Pera’ 

al-dul almukaddim, the anterior interval between 
the handles of the um &*om which the water is 
s t 

poured out, and ® j-* Pera* al-dul 

almuwal5:hlj:har, the posterior interval. Each of 
these mansions consists of two bright stars at 


XXVIIL 4 ;^ Batn al-hut, belly of 

the fish. This is a bright star with small ones 
near it. A woman with a chain is said to 
have represented this constellation ; but the 
Arabs made a fish of it, in the body of which 
this star is ; it is no doubt the one marked 

Baten Xaitos** in our catalogues. Some have 
nam ed this mansion j f Ersha, the rope, so 
that the um should not be without one. 

In . conclusion I may observe that astronomers 
differ somewhat, in the description of several 
of the mansions, but on the whole this list will 
be found pretty correct, and I only regret that 
in drawing it up I could not avail myself of 
Ideler’^ Untersuckungeii iiher die SteiDinameit^ 
which Would no doubt have made it a gi*eat-» 
deal beiter than it is. 


YEESE 3S OF CHANI)*S 27th CANTO. 

(Ante, voL HI, p. 339), 

Sib, — I cannot offer a better apology than that 
which Mr. Growse has embodied in the prefatory 
remarks to his "‘Notes on the 27th Canto of Chand*’ 
for attempting a translation of verse 33,. especially 
its last line, in order to rescue it, if I can, froiA 
the obscurity which envelopes it. In a verse so 
highly technical, the solution of the difficulty may 
he sought for in the particular development which 
Hindu astrology has received^ and the stand-point 
which the poet has assumed. 

Hindu astrologers have conceived certain ab- 
stract situations in connerion with the position 
which planets assume in the course of their 
rotation, which, individually, they hold up as 
productive of the highest excellence which falls 
to the share of a person whose birth coincides 
with the conjunction, in the department to which 
the situation may be referred. By analogy, the 
influence of these' situations is extended to the 
perfect success of particular achievements taken 
up at a moment when tho conjunction is jjrc- 
dicted to happen. The situations are reduced to 
three heads; namely, Sri^i, Wisdom; Sthtit, 
Iloyalty ; Samhdr, Victory. 

Tho poet had undoubtedly in view the Iasi 
category when ho constructed the 33rd verse. 
The figure cousfructed in the margin makes 
an approach to tho ideal of Victory. Figure 
No. 2 may bo constructed from the unequivocal 
materials which eater into the composition of 


the verso in question. 
Exceptions excepted, 
it accords with the 
situation to whicl.» 
victory is ascribed. 
From a comparison of 
the two figures, it 
appears that Saturn, 
the most powerful, and 
the Moon, the most 
important planet 121 
such calculations, and 
Venus, have no ])Iace 
assigned to them i)i 
the 2nd figure. This 
is accounted for by at- 
tcution to some of tho 
technical and synony- 
mous terms the poet 
uses. Thus hhanitk 
hltal is synonymous 
with the Moon, hha- 
rath iiaving the signi- 
fication of ‘deer.* The word cJialcra in the following 
line bears this out, it being commonly tho MoonV 
weapon, as tho trident is of Mercury. Further, the 
context assigns tho same plitcc to the Moon as it 
gives to Mercury,' Tho epithet haliya marks out 
Krv^r as Saturn ; tho lesser hmrs, i.e. the Sun and 
Mars, have already their houses assigned to tlierfi. 
Udiiyaia lagntt, and Saturn at once takes Rs ])ropt‘r 
place. Moreover, it is in its own house where it is 


COHRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 

Fig: 1. 
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highest (svauchch), and consequently no place could 
have been better for it. The positioii of Venus 
is easily inferred from the position of the Sun, and 
the necessity for securing it a place beyond the 
range of the ken {dfiMi) of the other planets. VTe 
have only to fill in these apparently missing 
planets in the second figure, which gives at once 
a counterpart of the first figure. 

With this explanation the passage is divested of 
obscurity. Mr. Growse’s translation (p. 341) may 
therefore be read with the following emendation : — 
Mercury carrying the trident in Jus hand and 
the Moon*s ^ower^td dlsc^ &C- Omit one^ &c. to 

sdmudriha” ** with Saiui^i hi the lagna {this itself 
shows the highly powerful character of the lagna 
when the king marched out to battle). Omit “ at 
sunrise, &c. to mighiP 

It may be remarked that the assumption of an 
allusion to palmistry in a verse strictly astro- 
logical ia rather irrelevant in explaining an 
author who plumes himself on his knowledge of 
astrology. To correct an inaccuracy the eight 
outside houses are not collectively called Apoldirna. 
Pan])har is the first outside house, and ApoMhna 
the second, and so oh. 

L. Y. ASKHilDIiAR, B.A. 
2firaj\ I6ih Fehmary 1876. 

MANICKiEAKS ON THE MALABAE COAST. 
The Pahlavi Inscriptions at the Mount 
and at KottayAm are not, if we accept Mr. 
Burnell’s own interpretation, Manic hxQ a n * 
They simply, therefore, connect the Malabai* 
Christians with Persia during some period of the 
Sassauian dynasty. Now this connection with 
Persia we are, I think, already pretty clear about, 
without supposing it to have been in the liands of 
Manichasins. There are Syrian documents which 
tell us that the Christians of M a l abar were early 
connected with Urrhoi or Edcssa. They speak of 
men of note reaching Malabar from Bagdad and 
Babylon too, as well as from Syria. We have no 
difficulty in understanding that these men would 
know the Pahlavi language, which was the 
court language of Persia at tliat time. And the 
nature of the Pahlavi Inscriptions, so far as tliey 
can be understood, would seem to indicate’ that 
the writers were rather Eutycliians or Nestoriaus 
tliau Maiiichaeans. 

I can quite follow Dr. Burnell when he says 
that “ all the trustworthy facts up to the tenth 
century” “ go to show that the earliest Ohristian 
settlements in India wore Persian.” But I can- 
not follow to the sudden conclusion that they 
” probably, therefore, were Manifthmau or Gnos- 

* Sec I'fid, Afit* vol. Ill, pp- (WS — 310. 

t Ooaf* Gibhou, Hist, vol VL pp. 47, 27^ rol, YII. pp. 


tic,” The connection of the early Christian 
Church of South India with Urrhoi or Edessa is 
enough to account for any amount of Persian 
antiquities now discoverable, without the sup- 
position that th.8 only Persian arrivals were 
Manichseans. 

The testimony of AM Zaid, in 805 a.z>., as to 
the presence of Jews and people of other re- 
ligions, especially Msnichaeans” in Ceylon, is no 
doubt valid. But even this mention of Mani- 
chaeans is to be received eiini grano sails. For it 
I is a remarkable ffict that through the Middle 
I Ages the term of ojppi’ohrium in fashio^i, in rela- 
I tioa to any despised company of Christians, was 
Manichsean. See a very valuable note on 
this subject in Elliott’s Horce ApccalypticcB, in 
on appendix to vol. II., on the charge of !Ma- 
nichceism against the Paulikians, Mr. Elliott- 
says : ” At the rise of Pauiikianism, and afterwards, 
Ma n i c h e e was the opprobrious term most in 
vogue. The Eutychian and Monophy- 
j site were reviled as Manichees; the Icono- 
j c 1 a s t as a Manichee. What else then the Pau-, 

I iikian dissident.^ The charge once originated, 
j the bigotry of the apostate churches in Greek 
and Roman Christendom pretty much ensured its 
continuance. So at least through the Middle 
Ages.” In a cote to this Mr. Elliott adds, In 
latter times Pope Boniface VIII, even con- 
demned as’ Manichees all that asserted the 
prerogative of kings as independent of and not 
subject to the Pope.”t -^btl Zaid would only 
therefore have been following the fhsbion of the 
time if lie called Eutychian, Nestorian, or any 
class of Christians he might meet in the East, 
Mauichaeans. The only safe conclusion we can 
draw from bis testimony is, I fancy^ that there 
were Chkistiaijs in Ceylon. 

Again, as to the name of the* place MAni- 
gramam, where Iravi Korttan, who was pro- 
bably a Syrian or Persian Christian, settle^ I 
think it is very unlikely to have received its name 
from the heresiarch Manes. The meaning of 
ManigrAmaih is more likely, I think, to be v^lagp 
ofstadenis. The Mani was the BrahmaohAri 
or Brahman stddent. Another form of the same 
root is the common word in I suppose all (cer- 
tainly in many) TamiJ villages for any scholar 
— MAnakkau or MA^awakan, the origin 
being no doubt the Sanskpt Mdnava, a child* 
Moreover the name Grdmarh, if my memory 
serves me, was applied in Malabar chieSy, if not 
solely, to villages of BrAhmajus. However 
hcire I write under correctioii, since at the present 
moment I cannot verify my belief in the matter. 


X3G, 138, x42, Ac. ; also Elliott’s Horcs dpocaiypticcs, voL 
II. p. 3U0 ($td od.) 
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But I may add that from the description in Mr. 
Whitehouse’s most exhaustive little book of the 
Manigr^makar,Iam confirmed in my belief 
that they were BrdJiman converts — or at least 
partial converts — ^perhaps to Iravi Korttan himself. 
Mr. Whitehouse points oat that they were ** con- 
nected with native law-courts,” and that they 
became “trustees and protectors of lands and 
churches.” They were also, under Hn^n Thomd, 
appointed to “ regulate and manage all that re- 
lated to the social position and caste questions” of 
certain “artizans.” This is aU very natural if 
they were Brahman converts, but why Manichseans 
should be chosen for such positions it is hard to 
imagine. Mr. Whitehouse further points out that 
the corpse of the last priest of the M^igramakar 
at Kdyenkulam was burnt — evidently a reversion 
to the Hindu customs of their forefathers. Still 
farther he tells us that in the neighbourhood of 
Quilon their priests, who were called Naimar- 
achchan (by the way quite a Hindu appellation) 
were buried in a “ sitting posture,” and this is tbe 
way in which certain very high caste Nambfiris 
are buried to this day. I am inclined to think, 
therefore, that there is more evidence that the 
Mdnigrdmahobr were high-caste Br4hm^ con- 
verts, who originated from M^nigr^mam, the 
siudeni^illagef which may have been one of the 
chief seats of Hindu learning at the time, than 
that they were Manichaeans ; which supposition 
appears to me to rest solely on the fhct that the 
name of the place begins with MdnL 

Again, there was the troublesome character 
Maaikav^chakar,* who did much evil as a sorcerer 
in the early days of the Christian Church in Mala- 
bar. How. I do not think that this man had any 
connection whatever with the Mtlnigr^makar, 
though hie name does begin with Mani. He 
was in all probability a Tamil sorcerer ; and I 
am not aware that the Manichseans were ever 
given to sorcery — at least there is no hint of tlio 
kind in Bishop Archelaus’s disputation with Manes 
himself, nor in the Treatise of Alexander, Bishop 
of Lycopoiis, nor in any subsequent dcscrii)tion of 
the Manichffians I can find, M4nikavachakar is a 
surname still existing among the Tamils. The 
name is to be found to-day in Jaffna, and no 
doubt elsewhere. Other Tamil names have a 
similar origin. For instance one of our own native 
pastors has for his original family name Ohini- 
vachakar, the meaning of which is not far to find, 
Chinihemg ‘sugar,* and vdchaJevm ‘speech C h i ' 
niv&chakar therefore means eugar-tongued ; 
and M4nikav4chakar is ‘ Jewel-tongued,* 
Mdnihija or Mdnika being a ‘ruby,* or generally 
a jewel. M^Akav&chakar is therefore a purely 


♦ Not indeed mentioned ia Br. Burnell*: 


TamiJ name, and the man who bore ifc was,* I 
think, simply a Tamil sorcerer, I may as well 
here confess that I myself once suspected that 
this man might have been Thomas the Maniohee, 
of whom there has been some ground for sup- 
posing that he was once in Malabar. But I now 
think that the name and character of Mdnikavd- 
chakar is a sufllcient answer in the negative.' 

I conclude, therefore, that neither M^tnigrd- 
mani,not nika v^cha kar, nor the Pah- 
lavi records, point with the least degree of pro- 
bability to M a n e s and bis followers. 

There may indeed have been Manichaeans in 
South India and in Ceylon ; but I do not think 
we have found any certain trace of them at pre- 
sent, and we shall most certainly be misled if 
we begin to lookup all tbe words beginning with 
M4ni. There is no ground whatever for suppos- 
ing that Eman Thom4 was Manichaean ; nor does 
it follow that because Mar Saphor and Mar 
Aphrottu came from Babylon that they were 
Manichaeans. The ' Bpistle of Manes to India 
might give some colour to the supposition that 
he had followers in some part of the country, but 
if neither the Manigrdmakar, nor the perverts of 
M^ikavichakar, nor the writers of the Pahiavi 
Inscriptions were Manichaeans, where are we to 
find any trace of the sect on the Malabar coast ? 

With regard to the Apostle Thomas’s visit to 
Malabar, Dr. Burnell says there is “ no warrant for 
supposing that St. Thomas visited South India — 

I an idea which appears to have arisen in the Middle 
I Ages, and has been since supported on fanciful 
grounds by some missionaries,” But it appears 
to me that the grounds for supposing that the 
Manichaeans were the first Christian mission- 
j aries” to India — at least to IVhilabar — are much 
! “ more fanciful.” For this fact we absolutely 
have no evidence. For though Sulaiman may 
have found Manichaeans in Ceylon in 850 a.d. 
(which nevertheless I have shown to be some- 
what doubtful), this does nob deny the proba- 
bility of there having boon Christians already in 
Malabar. Indeed -we havo evidence, quite as 
trustworthy as that of Abfi Zaid, that there were 
Christians in Malabar long before 850 a.T). And 
even with regard to tbe advent of St. Thomas 
himself, the evidence is certainly not so ‘ fanciful* 
as that Mfinigrumarh is the * village of 
Manes,’ Cosmas in the 6th century found Chris- 
tians in Malabar ; but he says nothing of Mani- 
ebasans. Pantionus speaks in the 2nd century of 
a Gospel of St. Matthew being in India, and of the 
visit of an apostle; and Manes was not then bom. 
The report that St. Thomas had been martyred 
in India was known in England at least as early 


s pa|>ar, bat described at length in Mr, Wliitohouae's hingerings of Light. 
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as the 9t;h centnpy. The Syrians themselves speak 
of the care of the Edessans for them. And 
Eusebius and other Church historians tell ns 
that St. Thomas was the Apostle of Edessa. It is 
remarkable too that Pseudo- Abdias, in his account 
of the Consummation of Thomas, adds to the 
original, that St. Thomas’s bones were taken by 
his brethren after his martyrdom, and buried in 
Edessa. Even though we allow that this is a 
myth, we cannot but ask. Whence did Abdias re- 
ceive this idea of Edessa ?’ 

My own strong impression is that St. Thomas 
was the Apostle both of Edessa and Malabar, and 
that hence their connection arose. The Persian 
colonists thus become no mystery. The Pahiavi 
language, according to Mas Muller, originated in 
an Aramaean dialect of Assyria, and may well 
therefore have been known and used so far north 
in the Persian Empire as Edessa ; and from An- 
tioch, which is not many miles from the ancient 
Edessa, the Malabar Christians have received 
their Bishops from at least a very remote period. 
As Edessa was also the see of Jacob Albardai, the 
reviver, of Eutychianism, I snsj>ect that the 
Church of Malabar, or at least many of its mem- 
bers, have been Eutycbians since tbe-6tk century. 
But this is too wide a subject for me to enter 
on now. 

Dr. Burnell seems to think that some causes 
must have arisen to “ transform the old Persian 
Church into adherents of Syrian sects.” But 
surely there is no necessity whatever to raise such 
a question. The Church of Edessa early became 
subject to Antioch, ^d beyond this there is no 
evidence of change. The name Syrian was, no 
doubt, first given to these people by Europeans. 
They never, I believe,, call themselves Syrians, but 
Kasrdni Map p ilia . 

It only remains for me to add that having read 
through Dr. Burncirs paper with increasing 
astonishment at the slender grounds, as they ap- 
pear to me, on which he seeks to establish the 
fact that the earliest Christian sects in India were 
Manichasans, and having supposed that the Pah- 
iavi Inscriptions were to make it all plain, my 
astonishment came to a climax when I read, “ If 
these PahltoVi Inscriptions were Mwaichman, they 
would be in a different character. It seems to me 
not unlikely, however, that relics of the IManichrs- 
ans may yet remam to he discovered on the west 
coast of the Peninsula, where they once were very 
numerous.” (The italics are my own.) 

The Manichflsan origin of Christianity in South 
India, then, is a thorough miserrimus dexter— diod 
wo may safely shelve the subject till the ** relics 
of the Manichaeans” actually do come to light. 

• Conf. Ind. .Inf. vol. I. p. 377, and vol. III. p. 268. — ^En. 


All this does not, however, diminish one jot th'., 
interest one feels in the discovery of the Pahlari 
Inscriptio3tis at the Mount and at Kottaytei. I 
tender my very best thanks* to Dr. Burnell for 
his antiquarian researches, and trust they may 
he long continued. 

The true value of these Pahiavi , Inscriptions is, 
I venture to think, that they testify to the feet, 
which I believe I was the first to bring forward, 
that there was a very early connection between 
the Church at Edessa and the Church of Travan- 
core and Cochin. 

Bichakd Colu>:s. 

Kandy, Ceylon, l^th March 1875. 


NOTES SAMPGAH, BELGAM, 

Town S d m p g d ip. , or the Village of Snakes, 
S.E. from Belgam : Ind, AnL vol. lY. p. 6. 

Fort. Belgam was conquered from Parikshtt, 
the father of Janamejaya of ‘the Gauja Agrahara 
grant*, by Sult&u Muhammad Shih Behmani in 
A.2). 1472. 

In 1623 Ismail Adil Sh4h conferred it in 
jagir upon Ebfisrfi Tdrk, from Liiristfin, witfi the 
title of Asad KMn, and upon the death of that 
nobleman in 1646 it was confiscated, vriith all 
bis other estates and property, by Ibr&him Adil 
Shhh, 

The town and great Temple of Harihara, 
where the burning of the snakes mentioned 
in the Gauja Agrahara grant took place in 1521, 
is situated 120 miles S.E. from. Bclgdui, where 
Dr. Francis Buchanan discovered some inscrip- 
tions of the reign of Yudishthira when he visited 
the pljtce in 1803. 

When and by whom was the Mosque at Sfimp- 
gani erected ? and may not the passages from the 
Qoi4n ably deciphered by Professor Bloohmanii 
be applied in throwing further historical light 
upon the atrocious burning of the wretchcjd beings 
denounced as heretics at the solar eclipse at 
Maribara, 6-7 April 1521 a.d. ? 

Why was the town designated by the name 
S&mpg&zh, or Village of Snakes ? Was it at any 
period inhabited by a Sfiri or Syrian popuLi- 
tion,t and^ what accounts are given there of the 
burning at Harihara? 

Notes. — Ferishtah,* Persian text, vol. 11- p. 31 ; 
Buchanan’s Souihern India, vol. III. p- bo; Scott’s 
Dekhan, p. 277; AraUh-i^Mahfil, translated by 
Lieut. M. H. Court (1871), p- 164. 

E. E. W* Ellis. 

Star^cross, near Dxeter, 6th March 1875* 
t Certainly not.— 'Bn. 
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Anavjera to Mr. Sinclair's Queries. 

(Ind. Ant. vol. IV. p. 118.) 

(1.) The Kine tree is the Acacia ]procera. 
It is very common ih the Konkan, and is known 
there by the name Kinai. It is a nsefal 
timber-tree, and ifes’dark heartwood closely re- 
sembles black wood. 

(2.) Khnr^sani is the GvisoUa oleifera. 
This compositons plant is extensively cultivated 
in various parts of India for its seed (or rather 
the fruit). In the neighbourhood of Bombay it 
is known by the above name, in the Dekhan it- is 
called K & r a 1 e , and in Upper India it goes by the 
name of Bamatil and K^l^til. It yields an 
edible oil, which is also useful in painting, for 
burning, <&c. 

ULn. 

Bombay, 5th April 18/5. 


SONG OF HAFIZ. 

The following translation, in the measure of the 
original, of the famous song of Hahz, is taken 
from the Calcutta Beviow .*•— 

Singer, O sing with all thine art. 

Strains ever charming, sweetly new ; 

Seek for the wine that opes the heart. 

Ever more sparkling, brightly new I 
With thine own loved one, like a toy, 

Seated apart in heavenly joy. 

Snatch from her lips kiss after kiss, 

Momently still renew the bliss I 
Boy with the silver anklets, bring 
Wine to inspire xhe as I sing ; 

Hasten to pour in goblet bright 
Nectar of Shiraz, soul’s delight. 

Life is but life^ and pleasures thine. 

Long as thou quaft’st the qnick’ning wine ; 
Pour out the flagon’s nectary wealth. 

Drink to thy loved one many a healtlt. 

Thou who hast stole my heart away, 

Darling, for me thy charms display. 

Deck and adorn thy youth’s soft bloom 
Use each fair dye and sweet perfume. 

Zephyr mom, when passing by 
Bow’r of my love, this message sigh, 

Strahsa ftom her Hafiz ibnd and true. 

Strains still move sparkling, sweetly new I 

THE PRB-HISTOSIC PEOPLE OP THE 
HICOBi^S. 

Few litercoy and topographical curiosities have 
aiqpeared for many a day so unique as a Vocabulary 
of spolrsn in the Nieohar and Aiidaman 

islands^ by Mr. F. A. de Boepstorff, an extra 
assistant eomxnissioner there, and son of one of 
the last Dazdsh Grovemors of the Nicobars. The 
work, of which only lorty-flve copies have been 


published, is a vast but thin folio, printed at the 
hand-press of the convict settlement of Port Blair, 
which is so deficient in type that corrections and 
additions have been made in many instances by 
the pen. Mr. de Eoepstorff devotes fifteen of his 
expansive pages to an account of the inhabitants, 
while the rest of the work consists of a vocabulary 
of words in English and in the Nsnkauri, Great 
Nicobar, Teres sa. Car Nicobar, Shobasng, and 
Andaman dialects. 

Though side by side in the direction of north and 
south, the Andamans and the Nicobars differ 
widely both as to their products and their people. 
The Andamans are clothed to the water’s edge with 
lordly forest trees and mangrove jungle, made so 
impenetrable by glorions creepers and brushwood 
that even the pigmy inhabitants sometimes ftil to 
penetrate the forests. Not a palm-tree is to be seen 
except such as we have introduced: The Anda- 
manese man, when fully grown, ranges in height 
from 4 feet 9 inches to 5 feet 1 inch. His negritc 
origin is unmistabeable. The Nicobars, on the 
other hand, produce magnificent forests of cocoa- 
nut palms, especially amid the coral sand that 
fringes the islands. The interior is dotted with 
long-stretching patches of grass, which, in the 
distance, look like a scries of English parks, but 
are in reality jungle, marking the comparatively 
unfruitful soil of magnesian clay. The Nieobarese, 
orNankaufi, ss he is called, from fehe islands which 
we know best, stands but from 5'-6" to in height 

when fully grown. Though neither Malay nor 
Burmese, he looks like a cross between both. Ke 
may, till we know more about him, be pronounced 
the outer fringe of the Malayan races, according to 
Dr. Bink; Mr. de Boepstorff modestly refuses 
to dogmatize save in a negative way. As the 
Andamanese -point to a fiercer tribe in the interior, 
the Jad&hs, who are aboriginal compared with 
them, so in the Nicobars we have the Shobaengs, 
who are a purely Mongolian race. But the Nan- 
kauri people# or Nieobarese proper, have gradually 
got the better of them, though there are still occa- 
sional fights, and the majority have settled down 
as the potters of the g^roup in the isolated island 
of Shaura. As the kitchen middens, or heaps of 
oyster-shells covering articles made in copper and 
iron, point to an idder race, or at least an , older 
civilization, than that of the Andamanese, 'who no 
longer eat oysters, and used only fiint before we 
introduced iron, so Mr. de Boepstorff pronounces 
the Nieobarese very old people^ having preserved 

their old civilization and religious customs intact, 
while, perhaps, their religious ideas and theories 
have gradually died out.” 

Each Nicobar hamlet of from four to twenty 
houses forms a democratic commimity enriched by 
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iiature with all that can meet their wants, and 
troubled only by the Iwis or manes of theii* deceased ! 
progenitors, with which they wage almost incessant f 
war. The Nicobarese resemble the Andamanese i 
end all the non-Aryan races of India not onl^^ in [ 
this fear of demons, and in the exorcism required I 
to defeat their malice, but in truthfulness, honesty, j 
good nature, and the love of drink. The &mily [ 
life seems perfect. The father is the head of the ! 
house, the mother takes his place ou his death, and j 
when both pass away, the property is equally divid- j 
ed, the eldest sou, however, taking the house, but [ 
maintaining his unmarried sisters. Each may do 1 
as he likes, but age is reverenced, end women are I 
treated with a loving respect. Girls, married at \ 
from 13 to 15 years of age, freely choose their I 
husbands, being infiuenced through their relatives, j 
like more modern races, chiefly by such considera- \ 
tions sks the suitors’ possessions in pigs and palm- j 
trees. Fidelity is the riile, subject to a somewhat j 
lax system of divorce. To have, or to be expecting : 
children, is most honourable. In the latter case | 
both the man and the woman cease to work for a j 
time. Friends compere with each other for the ] 
Iionour of feasting them, and they are taken to the j 
gardei^ in the interior, far from ship-captaii.s and | 
wild pigs, where on the co-operative system the j 
Nicobareserear their scanty vegetables. The seed 
sown by such a couple is sure to be blessed. Their 
women enjoy a liberty and are treated with a re- 
verence which all other Eastern races would do well 
to imitate. We were eye-witnesses of this when 
we accompanied Captain London,” who was 
gorgeously dressed in a naval uniform much too 
large for him, to visit his wife and mother, who 
squatted unashamedly on either side of the fire- 
place of the principal house in the village of Ma- 
lacca. The house was scrupulously clean, save for 
the smoke and soot. The evening meal of* panda- 
nua was being cooked, and the abundant cocoanut 
•was offered. A mixture of all the tongues of the 
East sufficed as the medium of the most polite 
messages. The best Highland shanty was not 
half so comfortable, while the sea, gently roiling in 


under the house, washed away all traces of Impurity 
below. We were in a lake-dwelling I 
With the dead the Nicobarese bury most of liis 
moveable property, and fast for two months, 
abstaining even from their loved tobacco. At the 
end of that time they dig up the body, when the 
widow or mother, taking the head on her lap, strips 
it of all putridity and the remains are finally con- 
signed to the earth. Believing vaguely in a life to 
come, they hold that the spirit joins that land of 
Iwis tovrhose mischievous action they ascribe all 
misfortune, whether fever or unsuccessful fishing. 
As with the Andamanese also, the moon plays au 
important part in their superstitions, for their 
success in spearing fish by torchlight, at which 
they are adepts, depends on its light. At certain 
stages of the moon they will not work. To neu- 
tralize the Iwi — the same word means inthe^r 
language “ to become” — they have ‘ manloene’ or 
exorcists, who pretend to cure the sick by extract- 
ing from their bodies the stone or pig’s tooth 
which is said to liave caused the sickness. These 
priests alsa-practise veutriloquism. Their gi’eat 
time is when the hamlets are summoned to 
that feast which is intended to drive off the 
Iwis partly by gifts and paatly by force. 
the men and priests sit smoking and drinking 
silently, the women continue to howl dolefully as 
they cut up the' gifts for the spirits and throw the 
fragments into the sea. Daubed over with oil and 
red paint, and excited by their potations of paim- 
wine, the ‘ manloene* advance to the coniiict, ]5*7ow 
in deep bass they coax, cud now they fight wildly 
with the malicious Iwis, to the chorus of the 
women’s howling, till, at last, after a hand-to-hand 
battle, the invisible spirits arc carried off to a toy 
boat festooned with leaves previously prepared for 
them. This the youths tow triumphantly out to 
sea, where they leave it and its supernatural cargos 
and return to the feast and the dance. Locked in 
a circle, with their arms over each other’s shoul- 
ders, the loap up fall down ou their heels 
to the sound of hideous mufic . — Friend of India. 
July 23rd, 1874?. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Bom HAY Sanskrit Serixs, DaKakomAraebarita, Part I, 
i^ited ivith critical and erolaBacory notes by G. Bublcr, 
MA. 1875. 

The VaMkmndraclbarifa is rightly reckoned 
among the standard works of Sanskrit literature. 
Its author, Daudin, was one of those great masters 
Jit whose wonderful power and skill we can only 
marvel. In the lumds of those, giants the lan- 
guage was a mere plaything, and assumed the 
most varied and ox(]uisite fonns, which the pre- 


sent age strives in vain to imitate. Tlicse ai'c the 
men who have shown to the world the extraov- 
dinaiy and almost unrivalled powers of that most 
ancient tongue, and how variform are the structures 
which a dexterous, workman can build upon its 
simple bases. The work under review is a model 
of prose writing, and the student would do well to 
re^ and re-read it. It possesses all the good 
points of the well-known prose writers without 
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their faults. It would ha^e been impossible for 
Bdna, with his love of diSusiveness, to have de- 
scribed the city of Pushpapun, or to have summed 
up the virtues of PAjahaiisa, in ^ageit less in 
number than the Urns in which Dandin disposed 
of them. Yet in the concise style of the latter 
poet there is sufficient to prove that his powers 
of description were of no mean order. 

He has given, too, enough of alliteration to 
demonstrate his acquaintance with that branch 
of alanhdYa, and to gratify those who have a 
taste for it, without engendering the mingled feel- 
ing of weariness and irritability inseparable from 
the perusal of Subandhu’s Ydsavadatid. 

But these eulogistic remarks must be held to 
apply to the language alone. With ancient 
Indian writers the subject to be treated on would 
seem to have been of comparatively little moment, 
whilst the language in which it WM to be clothed 
was all-important. Hence the poverty of real 
instruction derivable from the classical writings, 
and hence also the difficulty not xmfrequently 
found in interpreting compositions on the most 
ordinary subjects. If Bhiliavi had written to 
instruct, the fifteenth canto of. his poem would 
never have appeared, and so with parts of most 
of the poeins- 

Ho one, again, would Venttire to deny that tlie 
mot-ale of Sanskrit literature is very low, and the 
work under'review forms no exception to ohe rule. 
Of its male heroes, RSjahansa was respectable 
enough; but Apah&ravarman, who may be taken 
as a type of the rest, and whose career is sketthed 
at some length, was a successful thief, intriguer, 
burglar, and murderer. He ielat^.hiS' adventures 
to his.;friend and master Bajavfihana, himself ' 
far f¥pm immaculate, but who after listening to 
the rwital of those deeds of blood and villainy 

was constrained to exclaim : 

! Yhe principal female characters are 
either hefotrrs or behave as such; and we have 
a detailed account of the skilful manner in which 
one of them, to win a bet, managod to delude a simple 
sage, ignorant of the ways of the. world, and to. 
allure b™ from his wild hermitage to the 
dissolute court of the king, after fascinating him 
with a vivid description of kdm^ with its Tnodtis 
eperandi ! To convince the sage of the harmlessness 
olMmot the* girl is made to quote from the SS^tras 
several instances of lewdness practised by the 
gods themselves,— a course also adopted, it would 
seem, by BdijavSihana to overcome the scruples 
’ of Avantisundaad, who after hearing them is made 
to oxdaua: ^ ^ 

era % ^ • - Again, in 

the fitoiy of Apahtobvsnnanj we have (on page SS) 


an account of the way in which that worthy planned 
. the commission of adultery with Kalpasundari, 
and how, whilst lying on his bed the night before, 
he had some prickings of conscience regardmg 
it, which, however, he got rid of by remembering 
that a violation of dliar^na was approved of by the 
Astras, for the sake of artla and Mma, and that 
in the issue there would be something to the 
credit side of his account ! He was further assured 
of the propriety of what ,he was about to do by 
the elephant-headed god, who appeared to him for 
the purpose in a dream ! . 

The undoubted tendency of writings of this class 
is to mislead the simple-minded by suggesting, if 
not actually inculcating, that darkness and light, 
infamy and virtue, are one and the same ; and 
yet from streams such as this did the youths of 
past centuries imbibe tbeir ideas of' virtue and 
purity 1 Well then may the scholar and lover of 
true morals, whilst revelling among the delights 
of Sanskrit, rejoice that by the bringing in of 
English literature purer fountains have been open- 
ed up, at which the young of India may drink 
without pollution. The existing vemacnlar litera- • 
ture is wholly impotent for good. In 1867 Mr. 
Mahadeva Govind E4nade stated that the Fanolio- 
pdkhydn, Vetdl FanchvUi» SifhMsan Bqtiisi, and 
^uka. BdhattaH “ constitute the stock of the mo^ 
popular stories of fiction in the [Marathi] 
language, and are to he found in every indigenous 
s<dioolt and constitute their whole library (Preface 
to Catalogue of Native Fuhlicatiotis in the Bombay 
'Presidency up to ’Sla< December 1864.) Alas for 
the morals of the school-boys if formed from the 
teaching of those works ! The last of the four, 
which in the body of the Catalogue is facetiously 
called a book of 72 ‘ moral stories/ might more 
truthfully be termed a “ Manual of Immorality 
and the few grains of truth to be found in the 
other three are largely outweighed by the noxious 
matter they contain. The interdependence of 
nations is an acknowledged fact, and is it not meet 
that, coming into contact, after long ages of separa- 
tion, the Eastern and Western branches of the 
great Aryan family should minister to one 
another’s necessity ? The swarms who migrated 
to, India fx*om the common hotue conserved with 
jealous care their sacred language, and, handing it 
down, from generation to generation as a precious 

* heirloom, now present' it almost intact to the 
^ admixing gaze of the whole family. The Teutonic 
^ branch comes from its far-off home, bringing with 

* it a newly-acquired literature and religion, and 
^ offei^ them in return to its Eastern brothers. 

J Scholars of all countries will accept with thaijk- 

\ fulness the instalment of the Dasahumdrachari Ur 

) which Dr. Buhler has presented to them. Per this 
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edition three manuscripts, three editions, and two 
commentaries were collated, and the restiit is very 
satisfectory. There are only two noticeable mis- 
takes in the text. One occora in line 17 of page 80, 
where is found for Apahara- 

vanuan’s instructions conclude with the fRr' of the 
previous clause, and he then states the fact that, in 
accordance with them, the woman foTLmced Salpa- 
sundari about like her shadow. The other is in 
line 6 of page 66. The word there useds 

and rendered in the notes “ having refused strongly 
(to an answer),” is incorrect. That verb 
means ‘ to press a person strongly but as this 
does not in the least suit the context, the alterna- 
tive reading given in the notes, viz. should 
by all means be adopted. The notes are exceed- i 
ingly good, and the short extracts from the 
commentaries have been very judiciously made. 

To err is human, however, and the proofs afford- 
ed in these, notes that their compiler shares the 
common lot of humanity, shall now be indicated. 
In the third line of the opening verse occurs the 
expression 5 and, applied to the first 

member of the compound, 3^ dearly means ‘axis,’ 
and as referring to ^RPT, ‘ axle.* ■ The meaning of 
should therefore be *axis (axle),* and 
not/ pole-staff.’ On the same page we find, as an 
epithd; of the expression 

of which has been rendered ‘ shops.* This 
meaning is very suitable and almost necessary, 
but has the word elsewhere been known to mean 
anything more than ‘ a vendible article/ or 
‘ trade’ ? Nothing indeed but the presence of 
^hpTjfT could cause the slightest doubt that it has 
here the common meaning of * wares.’ Do the 
commentaries give no extracts from any kom^ 
so as to elucidate the point ? On page 2 we have 
Dairiin’s poetic description of the beauties of 
Vasumati’s members owing to *tho union with 
them of Cupid’s weapons, &c. when he himself was 
destroyed by Siva, in the course of which comes the 
fallowing:— »^r 
Following the learned but not always ac- 
curate Professor Wilson, Dr. Bulilcr renders ^ 

“ the two Rambhas : the nymph Enmbha and 
any other Ap&aras,” which is ejuite wrpng. The 
expression ‘ having thighs [tapering] like 

the ])laii tain -tree/ is veiy often met with as 
applied to women. There is an instance of it in 
Milglia viii. 19, which the coaunentator explains 
thus: tH I'he cliarms 

of Avantisundari are <iescribcd by Daadin in words 
which differ very slightly from those employed 
in the former case, and here the 3?^*? ia said to bo 


formed {page 30, line 2). 

Oh pages we have the poet’p accaimt of the great 
battle between the kings of Mdlwa and Magadba, 
a,nd he proceeds to saj : 

w fcTn%f'r ^ 

Dr. Biihler renders the 
words his obedient army aofc 

being on the spot,” which seems open to question* 
It was not likely that the king would go alone 
to assist his friend, and that his army was present 
is shown by the statement of the poet that he re- 
turned to his own city accompanied by what 
remained of it. What is the force of as ap- 
plied to his army.® Might it not mean ‘worthless/ 
and so show that the words quoted above should 
be translated ‘ his army not being obedient* ? 
The rendering of (pag® 29, line 4) by 

‘ sweet-singing Koils’ is quite indefensible. The 
first member of this Dvaiida compound means 
‘ bees.* 


The mentioned on page 49, line 9, has 

been wrongly explained by the commentator from 
whom* Dr. BaMer quotes. The term,, in this 
passage sA any rate, evidently means ‘ flatterers/ 
z.e. ‘ those whose words are acceptable’ ;-s-and the 
rendering of the word which occure 

on tho same page is equally incorrect. The 
learned annotator gives first the explanation of 
the scholium, viz. orsrf^^;F?ft 

fi% t^npefr? then translates it ‘ bully,’ 
for which there is not the slightest authority. In 
the interpretation of the phrase 

(page 60, lin^ 8) the commentary 
seems to have gone astray. There is no reliable 
oviden£se that STPfr?: is equivalent to as 

stated. Its true sense would appear to bo 

, ^d the phrase would then be ‘ the 
sun’s orb, red os a garland made of the golden 
foliage of the wisliing-tree.’ 

The last point to be noticed ia the interpretation 
of on page 71, line 4, by “ worn the day 

beforo.” The sentence is this : ’^rgfrSRff- 



Hero then are iico distinct things 
brought by the woman’, as shown by the use of the 
conjunction Dno of them i6 clearly the ** soiled 
garment,” and the other is word is 

here a noun, not an adjective, and is qualified by 
the preceding compound. It is found in 
viii. 60, and is thus explained by MalH n ^h a r 
RPRT^ This is the meaning DaJOidin 

evidently attached to it too, and the gifts pretended 
to liave been sent by the princess to her lover 
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were a * refuse garland, smeared withj5<f.?j-juice spifc 
from the mouth, and a dirty robe’ 1 

TALIB-in>Ili3£. 

Thackee’s Ha.vd-eooks of Hindostan. — Hand-book 

for Visitors to Agea and its neighbourhood, by H. G. 

Keene. (12nio, 160 pp.) Calcutta ; Thacher, Spink & Go. 

1874*. 

A Hand-book for Visitors to Hehli and its neighbour- 
hood, by H. G. Keene. {12mo. 79 pp.) Calcntta : Thacker, 

Spink & Co. 1874. 

These little books are revised editions of the 
author’s Guide-books, already pretty well known 
to visitors to the old royal cities of Upper Jndia. 
In his preface to the first the author modestly 
states that although he “ has used his best en- 
deavours to render his information , accurate by 
verifying it from the best and most original 
sources, yet he has abstained from controversy, 
and does not desire to be regarded as an antiqua- 
rian authority.” Mr. Keene intersperses his in- 
teresting notes with extracts from the architec- 
tural remarks of Fergusson, the eloquent descrip- 
tions of Bayard Taylor, the quaint accounts *of 
Bernier, Finch, and De Laeti and with quotations 
from whatever almost has been written worth 
quoting in reference to the objects he describes, 
carefully correcting them wherever they have 
fallen into even a trifiing inaccuracy. And his i 
intimate acquaintance with Vhat he describes, and 
his attention to native histofy and to inscnptions, 
enables him to add interesting items to our know- 
ledge. Thus, for example, the Mosque at Agra, 
which has been attributed to Akb^, he notices as 
having, "from the obvious eVidence of the inscrip- 
tion over the main archway,” been "built by Shdh 
Jehan in the year 1053 H. (a-d. 1644), and to have 
taken five years to complete,” The Boland Bar- 
waza, or great gate to the Mosque atFafchepur 
S i k r i , he notes uniB built as * a triumphal arch’ 

•a good many y^rs after the DargaJi or sacred 
quadrangle, and bears an inscription beginning 
thus : " His Majesty, king of kings, Heaven of 
the Court, shadow of God, JaUl uddin Muhammad 
Khan the Emperor. He conquered the kingdom 
of the south, and Ban d e s , which was formerly 
called Khdn des, in the divine 46th, corre- 
sponding to the Hijirah year 1010. Having reach- 
ed Fathepur he proceeded to Agra.” The Mosque 
bears the date Hijirah 979, ^.e, a.i>. 1571. 

To the Agra Hand-book the author has added . 
SI brief history of the Mugbul Empire from a.d. 
1526, and an appendix ‘on Hindust&ni Archifc^ 
lute, which will be read with interest. To the 
Behli one, a ‘ Mote’ on the Slave and Khilji dynas- 
04% and others on the Elephant Statues,. Fiim 
&c. Mr. Keene has a passion for spelling 
Oriental names in his own way— -which is an 
attempt to render what may be called tho vulgar 
system more imjform'; but ive much doubt if 


! Ubool Fuzl, Ukbur, Udhum Khan, Taj Muhul, Vi- 
krumjadit, &c. will supplant the better known and 
more accurate Abul Faal, Akbar, Adham Khan, 
&o. These Hand-books are just what the visitor 
requires ; they point out all that is really worth 
seeing in and all around the two cities, and describe 
the buildings in brief compass, with intelligence, 
thorough appreciation, and rare accuracy, — 

Oeigin of the DuegI Pitja, by PratSpa Chandra Ghosha, 
B.A. (67 pp. 12mo.) Calcutta, 1874. 

This paper, originally published in the Sindto 
Patriot, was scarcely worth reprinting. As to 
the ‘ Origin’ of the Borg^ festival the writer says 
at the outset — " When it was first established the 
memory of man, it seems, runneth not to.” Inst^d 
of carefully collecting and arranging the materials 
that exist in HindUt literature bearing upon the 
subject in hand, this very excursive writer flies 
off to theories and generalizations. " To a nation,’ ’ 
he says, " to which language was cosmos, to which 
beauty was better expressed in words.than in the 
objects described, to which the flower was lovelier 
when it was clothed with the tints of the imagina- 
tion than when it appeared in its pristine shape, 
grammar was the basis of knowledge and religion. 
Words consequently exercised greater influence 
upon the Hindu mind than the works of nature 
or of man.” Words have evidently a greater in- 
fluence with this author than his subject, and so 
he affirms that " the BurgS. PujA of to-day is an 
evolution of many mutations,” and that " in the 
early days when the Aryans lived somewhere 
near the plateau of the Belur T4gh, its vernal form 
the Yasanti PujU was in vogue.” 

He concludes that Burgd " is a grand develop- 
ment of a primeval Yedio idea, produced in un* 
questioned and unquestionable Words, which in 
their turn have been transformed iuto various 
forms and attributes by the authors of the Tanira» 
and PwrdnoB, and at last imbedded in the present 
system of worship.” 

The teaching of this little book, if it teadies 
anything, is pantheistic ; but the author’s hold of 
facts, as of theories, is very indefinite, and hazily 
hid in gr^diloquent verbiage. It is a pity to find 
young Hindus with abilities and learning like the 
writer of this pamphlet taking so littlecare to edu- 
cate themselves in habits of closer thought and more 
industrious research, and so rushing into print 
with the most bas^ess day-dreams, mistaking 
them for the results of scientific research. Yet 
this is not the case with Hindus only ; some Euro- 
peans have set them examples they have not yet 
rivalled, nor are ISkiAf soon to do, in the bulk 
and pretentiousness of their publicadons, and the 
want of any foundation in fact for their theories. 
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BY M. J, WALHOUSE, LATE M.C.S. 
(Continued from page 48.) 


IK — Old Walls afid Dtjkes. 

B eside caims, dolmens, and stone-circles, 
there exist upon the N i 1 g i r i Hills other 
structural antiquities of a different nature, name- 
ly, remains of fortifications and dwellings, the 
latter resembling the hntoircles and foundations 
so common on Dartmoor -and elsewhere in Eng- 
land. At present the only notice of them known 
to me is in Major Congreve’s paper on the Anti- 
'quities of the Nilgiri Hills in No. 32 of the 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science^ where 
{at pages 97-98) he describes the vestiges of what 
he conjectures may have been an old capital of the 
Toda people situated in that locality so sacred to 
picnics, Fairlawn, near U^amand. On the aides 
and at the bottom of that most picturesque and • i 
delightful valley Major Congreve discovered for- j 
tilled mounds, long lines of ramparts, an altar- | 
rock encircled by stone?, circular wails cf un- j 
cemented stones enclosing spaces occupied by ! 
single and double rings of stones and heaps ; { 
and, by the stream that threads the valley, | 
‘•long rows of ruined walls forming streets; \ 
and square foundations of buildings.” . I con- j 
fees hot having been able to trace out all tie j 
ol^ects enumerated by Major Congreve, and the 
■heaps and mounds by the sti,*eam seemed often 
Hard to distinguish from fluviatile deposits ; and 
his conclusion, that at this nearly central spot of 
the Nilgiris “ stood the capital of the ancient 
Thankawar (Toda) people,” appears as un- 
certain as the theory that links the caims and 
dolmens with the Todas.. The circular stone wall 
enclosing a space occupied by the etone-rings is 
noteworthy, as corresposading with traces of pre- 
historic fortified villages in England, . such 6is 
Grimspound upon Dartmoor, where a massive 
wall surrounds a space filled with hut^circles. 
In all countries and ages similar conditions of 
life give rise to similar results, and in such 
fortified enclosures the ancient populations lived 
or t<X)k refuge on the approach of danger.* In 

• “ The whole aorface of the Khanate is covered -with 
homesteads, soattered at intervals alonir the canals^ To wns 
in Khiva are consequently not nuraarous, and are mhabited 
solely by the slants of the State, by artiaww, and by 
. traders. The homesteads of the peuwints approach the 
description given in the VeTuHdiiit of those of the ancient 
Iranians, and may he called small square inud forte, the 
sides of which vary in length from twenty to one hundred 


several districts of the Madras Presidency the 
open plains are dotted with lofty square brick 
enclosures, into which less than a century ago 
the villagers used to fiy with their families and 
herds on the approach of marauding Maisur or 
MarAtha horsemen, and remain till the laid had^ 
swept by. Both in Telugu and Tamil the word 
vdldsa (■rfeirv) denotes ‘‘flying from home for 
fear of a hostile army,” and in ma?iy tracts, 
especially in South Koimbatur, this ominous 
word enters into the names of the present vil- 
lages, such as Papavalasu, Yalasupalayam, &e., 
— vindicating where hurried fugitives had set- 
tled and built themselves new abodes. 

But returning to the Nilgiris : — at the head 
of the Segur Paiss immediately on entering the 
table-land, on the north side of the road a valley 
runs towards the well-known ‘ Maiya mand 
it is enclosed between steep sides, and from its 
bead a long narrow ridge or promontory runs 
along its middle towards the Segur road, ending 
abruptly in a steep dip, and both sides of the 
ridge descend in steep grassy slopes. Just be- 
fore the terminal dip the saddle of this central 
ridge is crossed by a somewhat remarkable 
breastwork or fortification with walled enclo^ 
sures at each end; thus 



Prom A to B there is a vary massive wall, 
twenty-five yards long and two thick, of large 
stones and pieces of rock, including some natural 

wds, acooTtling to the sisto of the family iul^bitiz^ them. 
The walls aze about fifteen fcH’t high, and within their endot 
sure Bxe the diiTorout dwellinsr-liouaes— on the roofs of 

which the garnered crops are stered — and the various cfittle* 
^rdsandouthonse^.'* -Carre^iindeni of the Daily- Yews, 
such h<nnesteads fortresses and walled towns doubt- 
less dev^oped. 
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boulders cropping’ up on the ridge top which it 
spans ; at 0 liere is a considerable hollow eil' 
closed by a rude \ wall, and at I). a thickly- 

lichened natural surface of rock, enclosed by a 
massiTe wall, fourteen yards in diameter, with 
an entrance at the top between two tall natural 
boulders : under this, at E, there is another 
smaller walled enclosure, four' yards in diame- 
ter. C is on the slope on one side of the ridge, 
and I) and E on the slope on the other 
bide. The elegant Itfaiden^hair Fern {Adianium 
JEildoiyicmn)y how become scarce about TJta- 
kamaud, grows abundantly amid tbe stones 
of D. About a hundred yards northward of the 
breastwork theire are many stone-rings barely^ 
visible in the grass on the top of the ridge; 
digging in some of them yielded no results. 
The position, fiankecl and jErontcKl by st^p 
slopes, is strong, and the breastwork might, 
temporarily at least, resist invaders coming 
up -the Segur Pass from the Maisur plateau, 
and a fiigitive Raja might now and then have 
sought safety in the momitains, — otherwise it is 
difficult to imagine natives resorting to these 
cjw>r heists, so hateful to them, so delightful 
to Europeans. But the circuiai* appendages at . 
each end of the bi*eastwork seem problematical. 
That at D, enclosing a flat table of rock, might 
suggest dreams of a place of sacrifice, entered 
as it is through a stately rocky portal; but 
speculation were hazardous. I. do not know that 
this antiquity has been noticed, but being near 
Utakamand it might be vforth a visit fi*om 
skilled archaeologists. Still nearer the canton- 
ment, not far behind * Sylk’s Hotel,’ at tlio top 
of a long steep slope leading downwainis towards 
the valley and ridge already mentioned, fljcrc* is 
another creseeiit-sliapcd breastwork,- 20/ yards 
between the tips, with tmees of smaller works 
Ht each tip. 

Ai» i- ar.fionnecLod with this .snbjc?ct, I may 
refer to the Kurg hadanrja^ or war-ti^oiichcs, de- 
scribed in the Rev. O. Richter’s Manual nf 
(j>p. 100-191) ; these are enormous trerchoa 
iefended by a bank of the excavated soil, a!id 
‘stretch over hills, woods, and comparative- 
ly iiat countries, for miles and milob*, at some 
ulucefs branching off in various directions, or 
encircling hill-tops.” Mr, Richter quotes old 
records fio show that they were constructed by 
ancient Bujas to fortify the principality. In 
South Kanara also these trenches abound ; one 


sees them carried in all directions for lonsr 
distances, and in a manner hard to reconcile 
with purposes of defence or boundary; — indeed 
their use for either purpose must have been 
wholly incommensurate ^vith the labour ex- 
pended upon them. Soy too, “ great and massive 
walls eight feet high, liffif as thick, and extending 
for long distances, are found buiied in deep 
forest on the crest of the ghiits between 
Kanara and Maisur, with large trees rooted in 
them;” the Kanarese term for such* remains 
— ag(jdru— curiously corresponds with the Latin 
agger. Mr, Richter further quotes a passage 
bearing upon tbe matter from, the Fortnightly 
Faview : — “ Probably no country in tlie world 
possesses so many ancient earthworks — certainly 
none upon such a stupendous scale — as England. 
They are extremely difficult of access, from the 
steepness of the mountain-height on which they 
werejormed. tJudoubtedly this is the most 
anc^nt species of rampart known ; it existed 
ages before the use^ of myUial fortifications, and 
originated in all probabiEty with the nations of 
the East.” The huge dykes in Wiltshire are 
especially noteworthy, and ai^an exemplar, and 
perhaps the greatest, of all, I may mention the 
Wansdyke, which magnificent e^ th work reach- 
ed from the British Channel across Somei*sctT 
and Wilts to the woodlands of Berkshire, and 
is still traceable in many places. Whether this 
was a hadajiga or war-tr^^ch, or a boundary 
line between tribes, is debated by anticpiaries. 
It has been pertinently remarked that to gar- 
rison it throughout would require an incon- 
ceivable number of men, and it has been gene- 
rally regarded as a Belgic boundary. One may 
observe, however, that the great wall of China, 
which fiills within the category of these prodi- 
gious works of antiquity, was certaiaiiy iiitendeil 
for defence. Upon tbe whole question of these 
surprising works, whether in England, Kurg, 
ONKiUiaiiv, it may bo finally aMed, in the jvords 
of the writer quoted by Mr. 'Richter, that “ the 
organization of labour necessary for carrying 
them out evinces a condition of society ifcpre- 
liistoric times utterly incompatible with flie^ 
pjKOvailing notions oai tlie subject.” One pos- 
sible sujiposition — repugnant enough to prevail- 
ing notions, but to wliicli many considerations 
seem to point — is that the pro-historic world 
may have been every wdiore vastly more populous 
than tile present. 
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V, Folh>lore^ Water-sioi'ies. 

In (Note IIL vol. HI. p. 161) some similarities 
were adduced bet«veeii popular stories in the* far 
East and the West The scene of those, however, 
was terrestrial ; and it may not be amiss to sup- 
plement them with an instance or two of corre- 
spondences in beliefs in wondrous worlds be- 
neath the water. All Eni’opean faiiy-lore and 
mediflBval romance is full of marvellous regions 
and splendid dwellings beneath lakes, rivers, 
and the sea ; and the Thousand and One Nights 
alone show that the idea was nothing strange to 
Eastern fancy, as witness the story told by 
Gnlnfir to the Persian king, of the sea-people, 
their way of life, and resplendent habitations. 
All know that in Ireland the O’Donoghne still 
lives in pomp beneath the waters otKillarney,* 
and may be seen gliding ov^er them on his white 
horse each Mayday moming. Lough Corrib, 
too, another Irish lake, has an evil reputa- 
tion for its inhabitants wiling mortals to their 
places beneath its waves. In Wales the Pair 
Family live beneath a lake in a most enchant- 
ing garden, full of finest fruits and flowers, with 
the softest music breathing continually over it. 
In ancient times a door in a rock near this 
lake used to be found open on ilayday ; and 
those who had courage to enter were conducted 
by a secret passage to the gaixien, where they 
were most courteously received by the feiries, 
presented with fruits and flowers, and enter- 
tained witli exquisite music. Yisitors could stay 
^ as long as they liked, only nothing must bo 
^carried away. Once, however a sacrQegiousfellow 
put a flower into his pocket, but on reaching 
common earth it vanished, and ho lost his 
senses ; since that injury the door has never 
reappeared. GiraldnsCambrensis, a Welsh eccle- 
siastical writer of the 12th century, i*olatcs that 
a short time before his days a circumstance 
occurred near Neath, w'hich Elidnros, a priest, 
strenuously affimed had bcflillon himself. When 
a of twelve years, he had run away from his 
tutor and hidden himself under the hollow bank 
of a river, where after two days two little pigmy 

* In tho Niiga. Bi\ja lives in splenilour nn<l«'r 

the famouB kko. 

t The Native Press, Enjfliah and Vernacular, if watched 
for tho purx>c 80 , might coatribnto much that as carious iu 


men appeared and offered to lead him to a 
country full of delights and sports. So they 
took him beneath ..the river into a most beauti- 
ful country, but obscure, and not illuminated 
with the full light of the sun. There he was 
brought before the king and lived long with 
the inbabitants, who were all of the smallest 
stature, but fair and handsome, ate no flesh, but 
lived -on milk and herbs. He sometimes 
returned to the upper world by the way he 
had gone, and visited his mother, who desired 
him to bring her some gold, with which that 
country abounded ; so once he stole a golden 
ball and brought* it to her, but was pursued, and 
the ball snatched away, by two pigmies. After 
that, though he tried for a year, he could nev^r 
find again the secret passage. With particular 
reference to jihis last story a copy is now given 
of the following letter addressed to the Editor of 
tho “ Bengalee^' newspaperf : — 

Dear Sir, — A private letter from Shahptu* 
informs me that more than three years ago a 
boy named Ghulam Hussen, of the family of 
the Sayad, inhabitant of Chandra, was supposed 
to have been drowned on the 22nd June i860, 
in the river Jhelam, one of the tributaries of 
the Indus. Now ho has come safely to liis 
Lome. His relations were of course very glad 
to see him. They asked him what was the 
matter with him. He told them in reply tluit 
no sooner he sank than ho reached the bottom 
of tho river, where lio found a prodigious em- 
pire and met with its “ Khiser’’ (name of a 
prophet), J who took him on his knees and gave 
him shelter. There he, with great pomp and 
joy, passed more tluin three yeai'S ; and now 
two adherents of the king caused him to arrive 
at the shore of the river whence ho came. 
Now people of every colour and creed frein 
every creek and corner of tho world are flock- 
ing to his house to see him. 

Tours obeiliently, 

Mazhir Ali. 

Calcutta^ Nov', 12^7^, 1863. 

(2b be coniinimh) 

tho wa^ of folklore, trailitions, popular stories, customs, 
8 iip4'Tstitions, <&c. for the Indian Anfiquanj : a vast deal 
doubtless extsti* in old dies. 

t lChiser(K!i is r) is supposed to correspond to Elias . 
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SANTALI BIDDLES. 


BY Eev. F. T. cole, TALJHARI, EAJifAHAL. 


The Santals as a race, are rery fond of telling 
tales and asking riddles. The young men of 
the villages after coming home from their work 
are in the habit of meeting together at the vil- 
lage lounging-piaces. Having kindled a fire, 
they will sit around it, and amuse themselves 
for hours together, either by telling tales or by 
asking riddles. Those who know the most 
tales and can tell them best are looked upon by 
the rest as very clever ; and it is reckoned a very 
great acquisition to be able to tell a tale in an 
interesting manner. There are certain lads whose 
presence is invariably sought hy the rest on 
account of their power to tell the old tales, well. 

Some of these stories are extremely interest- 
ing, and show a great amount of originality. 
These tales are more or less known by nearly 
every Santal, 

In this paper I propose to give you a few of 
their riddles with appended translations - 

Harta latarre pond bin ? 

Translation’-^ A white snake under a skin ? 

Meaning — ^A sword. I 

Seta: ^ jokhe: do ponea janga., ar tikin jokhe: 
do.barea janga, ar ayup jokhe: do pea janga ? 

In the morning it has four feat, at noon two, 
and in the evening three feet ?t 

Meaning — A man. 

Man in his stages of life. In the morning — 
in infancy, a child uses its hands and feet in the 
act of crawling. At noon — man, in his prime, 
walks without any assistance. At even — decre- 
pit old age requires a staff. 

Khekre khekre ora:re pak ko donoda. 

In a dilapidated house they are dancing the 
w'ar-dance ? 

Boasting Indian corn. 

The Santals always roafit the com in a 
broken “ghara.’^ The bursting of the com 
<luring the process of roasting, reminds one of 
the -wild war-dance. 

goto: pond goda mena:a, onarc iioret 
ko era ? 

There is a white plain, and men are sowing 
black vetches in it ? 

Mmnvny — Writing with ink on paper. 

Hani calaoena no:oin hezena ? 


He went and came back again instantly. 

Meaning — The eye. 

Bes bes jo joakana, menkhaa hang ko got 
darea: kana. 

Eruit fully ripe, but no one is able to pluck 
them. 

[ Stars. 

' hor do bae chasa^ xnenkhan akhaeni 

do jaijuge go; baraea ? 

Who is it that although he never cultivateB» 
yet continually carries about with him his pitch- 
fork? ^ 

A dog, because he carries his tail with him 
continually, as a man does his pitchfork. 

Hit tite tayo do muskil gia. 

To clap one’s hands, if we have only one 
hand, is difficult. 

A man when alone can’t quarrel. 

Aiit gote: dhelak monre gote bhuga: ana ? 

A clod of earth with five holes in it ? 

A head. 

Mit gote:dangra do gota teye joma, ar lai: 
reye pagura ? 

Something, like an ox, which swallows its 
food whole, ^d afterwards chew^ the cud ? 

Ahandmiil for grinding corn. 

Mit tang machhi re bar hor kin dumpa ar 
bakin jopoteta ? 

Two sitting on one small seat, and not touch- 
ing each other F 

A cow’s horns. 

pukri talaro chak khunti mena;a, 
ar ona khoiiti chijotre mit gote:,chatom ora: 
ar ona ora: ro tij menu: a. Ona ora: rea: 
sanam tij loena, ora ar khunti do banchaoena, 
ar da: lion bang anjetlcna. 

In the centre of a tank is a post, and on the top 
of the post is a house. la this house were many 
stores. It happened one day that a fire broke 
out. The house and i he post were not dcsti'oyeJ* 
neither was the water of the tank dried up, but 
cvciy tiling * in the house was completely con- 
sumed. 

The smoking of the hookah. 

The tank— the cocoanut filled with water; the 
post — the support of the earthen bowl "which 
holds the tobacco and the lire. 


a 


* rhiu is an SiCQOutt and not a stop. 2t is used 
poculiar click-sound cunimou to tiantali. 


to df)n<»to 
it occurs 


sometimes in tlio middle, as well as at the cad, of words, 
t Tiiis is the wcll-knowu riddle of the SphittK.— Bn. 
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SCULPTUBE OF THE CAVE AT LOnAd, tAlITKI. BHEWAM^t. 

BY W. F. SINCLAIR, Bo. C.S. 

{Vide ante, p. $5.) 


The iHeze is divided into compartments of 
irregular size by little pilasters with a capital 
like a mushroom, and rectangular block for an 
abacus. 

No. 1, next the well, contains a man seated 
on a square throne, left leg curled in front of 
him, left hand resting on left knee* Right hand 
raised, as* if to enforce his discourse, holds a 
fruiter flower (lotus?). Woman standing to 
his right, two destroyed figures to left. 

No. 2. Elephant ridden by two small figures 
charging four l&Tge ones, the latter as tall as the 
elephant. One is running away* and the ele- 
phant drives his tusk into him. The other 
three, though unarmed, show 'fight. The head 
of a 5th (?) shows over the elephant’s. 

No. 3. A tree; then elephant imridden and 
apparently in good temper. A man standing 
with his back to the elephant is showing some- 
thing to another with an umbrella oy^r his 
shoulder. Behind this last two others take an 
interest in the proceedings ; one of these leads 
a child. 

No. 4. Man seated on throne, like No. 1 ; 
his footstool resembles those in front of the 
centre door of the cave. On his right, woman 
with cJiaurt At his left, five standing and five 
seated fignres, who seem to be listening to him. 

No. 5. Man with ckauri or weapon (?) over 
his right shoulder, then one who with his left 
leads, and' with his right points to, a child. 
Behind the child a fourth figure seems to be bless- 
ing h i m , with both hands clapped and raised 
over the child’s head. Then two in a two- 
wheeled horse-chariot going away from these, 
and one who seems to stop them* 

No, 6. Chariot as in No. 6. In front of it a 
single horseman; then four figures running toge- 
ther as if to get a fifth, a child, out of the way. 

No. 7. Five men . and two women standing ; in 
front of them two children together and two 
separate. 

No. 8. Three upright figures; at their feet 
two children. Then two figures on thrones : 
that to (their) left bearded {?). Two more up- 
right figures ; then two squatting, their right 
hands. Forest in background (?)- 

No. 0. Standing figure leaning on staflT or 


lance. Then a foot of sculpture desiroyed ; next 
a cross-legged figure sitting on the ground: 
to his left two men, a child, and a woman, the 
last leaning against a piUar holding up her 
left leg in her left hand, She has long hair 
down her back. 

No. 10. Seems to have been like No. 4, but 
is much mutilated. After it ten or twelve feet 
of carving are gone altogether. 

No. 11. Spearman (?) as in No. 9; then a 
group of a dozen figures attending on a lady who 
sits on a throne, her left leg curled under her ; 
right foot on throne and ‘ right knee raised. 
Below the throne a figure sitting cross-legged. 

No. 12. Spearman (dwarpdl f) as in Nos. 9 
I and 11. Next him a throned figure ; then two 
I sitting on the ground cross-legged ; then an- 
I other throned figure with footstool as in No. 4 ; 
i to his left another on the ground ; the next in- 
i distinct. 

j No. 13. Spearman again ; next him a woman 
: sitting cn the ground scratching her posteriors ; 
then the. man on throne with footstool; to his 
left one sitting on the ground; others indistinct. 

No. 14. Naked lady lying on couch surround- 
ed by her maids ; she leans her head on right 
hand ; the left is thrown over her belly. She 
does not seem to be sick, like the lady in the 
Ajan^ fresco. A child is seated near her. 

No, 15. The man on the throne attended by 
ten men standing, who have nearly all staves or 
spears ; but one to his left has a svrord (?) over 
his shoulder. To the right of the throne four 
children seated ; to its left a child who detains 
another running away ; beyond tfaem a seventh 
child seated. 

No. 16. and woman on two thrones at- 
tended by five standing women ; one child seated. 

No, 17. This is the large group opposite the 
well. There are twenty figures altogether ; the 
chief is a man sitting upon a throne with 
egg-cup-shaped footstool ; he does not use it, 
but has his right foot upon the throne ; while 
the left rests upon the right knee an<i left hand 
of a woman squatting below him. To his right 
a woman with a chawd, to hors two holding up 
a melon (?), and to theirs one man standing, 
below him two men seated ; to the left of the 
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clxief one wonian witli a trident, to hers j 

a standing figure almost destroyed; below it \ 
two men sitting on stools of different heights. 
The rest are behind ; one holds a fruit, like 
that held by the two mentioned above, on the 
palm of her hand. The men have curled wigs 
like barristers, the women their hair in a roll 

I 

or turban not unlike in shape to a Glengarry j 
bonne fc, or the head-dress of one of the two ' 


figures looking at a bottle, in the fiasco of the 
Dying Lady in Cave XVI. at Ajanta — vide iTid. 
Ant. vol. ni. p. 269. 

The right doorpost of the large door has a 
morfcice-hole cut in it as if to receive some small 
woodwork ; but there is no corresponding one 
opposite it ; and as a stick in it would not cross 
the door, but project diagonally into the inner 
veranda, I am at a loss to know the nse„of it. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE KUDUMI * 
BY THE EEV. BE. R. CALDWELL, S. P. G. P. P. 


The tuft of hair which Hindus are accustomed 
to leave when shaving their heads is called in 
Sansknb thesikha/in Tami]the kudnmi; t 
and for some years past a considerable number 
of European missionaries in the Tamil country 
have come to regard the wearing of this tuft as 
a badge of Hinduism, and hence to consider it 
to be their duty to require the natives employed 
in the missions under their superintendence 
to cut off their ku^onii s as a sine qua non 
of their retention of mission employment. 

There are many* references in Alanu and 
other ancient Hindu books to the practice of 
'tonsure,’ — ^understanding thereby either ton- 
sure leaving a tuft, which is the mode in ordi- 
nary use, or tonsure includmg the shaving off 
of the tuft, which is the mode prescribed for 
ceremonial defilements; but with one exception, 
so fer as lam aware, those books throw no 
light on the question on which the lawfulness 
of the Wearing of the kudnmi, or tuft, by 
native Christians turns. They merely enjoin 
the ku^um'i to be worn, just as they enjoin 
the minutest details in bathing and dressing, 
but they supply us with no explanation of the 
reason why it had come to bo worn, or of the 
Kght in which other modes of wearing the hair 
were regarded. 

The exception to which I refer is contained ' 
in the following extract from the Vishnu Pimhjaf 
Professor Wilson's translation, page 374, — a 
passage which throws more light on the ques- 
tion at issue* than any other wth which I am 
acquainted ; — 

“Accordingly when he (Sagara) became a 
• man he put nearly the whole of the Haihayas 

• Thk paper has been sent by. a contribafcor, with whom 
we agree m thinking it desires *a more iKjnnancnt 
{dace than xatbe oolqiruRS el a Zkewspoper/ where it iirst 


to death, and would have destroyed the S a k a s, 
Tavanas, Kambojas, Paradas, and 
Pahnavas, but that they applied to Vasishtha, 
the family priest of Sagara, for protection. 
Vasishtha, regarding them as annihilated 
(or deprived ofpo'wer), though living, thus spake 
to S ag a r a : ‘ Enough, enough, my son, phrsne 
no further these objects of your wrath, whom you 
may look upon as no more. In order to fulfil 
your vow, I have separated them from affinity to 
the regenerate tribes, and from the duties of 
their castes . ’ S a g a r a, in compliance with the 
inj mictions of his spiritual guide, contented 
hiinself, therefore, with imposing upon the van- 
quished nations peculiar distinguishing mark^ 
Ho made the T a v a n a s shave their heads en- 
tirely; the Sakas he compelled to shave the 
upper ‘ half of their heads ; the Paradas wore 
their hair long, and the Pahnavas let their 
beards grow, in obedience to his commands. 
Them also, and other Ksliatriya tribes, he 
deprived of the establislied usages of oblations 
to fire and the study of the Vedas ; and thus, 
separated from religious rites and abandoned by 
the Brahmans, these different tribes became 
Mleclichas. Sagara, after the recoveiy of his 
kingdom, reigned over the seven-zoned earth 
with undisputed dominion.*’ 

To this passage Professor Wilson appends the 
following note : — 

“The Asiatic nations generally shave the 
head, either wholly or in part. Amongst the 
Greeks it was common to shave the fore part of 
the he€wi, — a custom introduced, according to 
Plutarch, by the Abantes, whom Homer calls 

* long-haired behind,’ and followed, according to 

^ 

appeared. We bavo been obli^^ed, liuwover,* to sbritbfe it 
by omitting portions more specially addressed to mission* 
arie8.^Kn. t la Marathi, Bhe^di. 
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OBSEBTATIO^TS OZST THE KUDUMl. 

Xenoplioxi, by the Lakedaemoiiians. It niay be j hair and beard were enjoined upon them, it is 


doubted, however, if the Greeks or lonians ever 
shaved the head completely. The practice pre- 
vails alnoBgst the Mubanunadans, but it is not 
universal; The S a k a s , Skythians, or Tatars 
shave the fore part of the head, gathering the 
hair at the back into a long tail, as do the 
Chinese, The mountaineers of the Himalaja 
shave the crown of the head, as do the people of 
Kafinstah, with the exception of a single tuft. 
What Oriental people wore their hair long ex- 
cept at the back of the head ife questionable, 
and the usage would be characteristic rather of 
the Teutonic and Gothic nations. The ancient 
Persians had long bushy beards, as the Perse- 
politan sculptrores demonstrate.’’ 

The attentive reader of the a-boire extract from 
the Vishnu Fnrd^ and Professor Wilson’s note 
thereupon, cannot fail to perceive that the - dif- 
ferent modes in which the hair was ordered to 
foe worn by S agar a were intended to foe, and 
were regarded as, signs of nationality or race, 
not as signs of religion 5 and this is confirmed by 
the separate enumeration, in a subsequent part 
of the paragraph, of the distinctively religious 
privileges which were prohibited to the races 
referred to. The conquered races and aborigi- 
nal tribes were to be distinguished from “ the 
regenerate tribes,” that is, from the Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas, called collectively the 
<lvija, or twice-bom castes; by two sets of 
difiei^ences, — one a difference marking their 
nationality, race, or caste, — taking the word caste 
in a "wide sense — and consisting in the mode of 
wearing the hair and board ; the other a dif- 
ference marking their religious degradation, and 
consisting in the prohibition of the A c h a ra s , 
or established usages, of oblations to fire, the 
use of the Vedas, and the residence amongst 
them of Brahman priests. 

The only mode of wcai’ing the hair not de- 
scribed in Sagara’s injunctions is that which 
was already in use amongst the xlryas, or 
conquering, Sanskrit-speaking race, — that is, the 
three twice-bom castes mentioned above, — viz. 
shaving *he head leavijig a lock, and shav- 
ing the beard leaving a moustache; but as 
we know from other authorities that this was 
the Aryan foshion, aid as it w'as for the pur- 
pose of distinguishing the conquered races and 
aboriginal barbarians from the .\ryas of pure 
blood that their various modes of wearing the 


i evident that the Aiyan fashion, the only othei* 
i fashion then known in India, though not ex- 
! pressly mentioned in the injunctions, is dis- 
! tinctly referred to as that from which those 
j other modes were distinguished ; and it is equally 
I evident, therefore, that this fashion was regarded 
by the Ary as as a sign of their own nation- 
ality, and that it was with this idea that, whilst 
it was retained by themselves, it was prohibited 
to all other races. 

It is unnecessary to hold it to be historically 
true that this mode of distinguishing the differ- 
ent races inhabiting ancient Jndia was first in- 
troduced by S a g a r a . Though S a g a r a was 
I one of the earliest kings, of the Solar line, it 
; cannot be doubted that the different inodes of 
: wearing the hair referred tOy inclnding the x\ryan 
, mode, had already come into use, in accordance 
I with the practice of all ancient nations to clis- 
j tinguish themselves from their neighbours by 
; such external differences, and that what S a - 
, g ara is represented as commanding the differ- 
I ent races to do is merely what they had already 
been in the habit of doing. The Tatars, or 
inhabitants of Central Asia, called Sakas by 
Sanskrit writers, have always been in thehabit, as 
Professor Wilson remarks, of “shaving the fore 
part of the head, gathering thoJiaip at the back 
into a long tail, as do the Gliinese.” This mode 
of wearing the hair is identical with the t ud u- 
m i of the xA r y a s, with the exception of the 
length of the tail ; and as it has prevailed^ from 
the earliest times to the present day amongst 
tlnee contigaous races, the Tatars, the Hindus, 
and the Ohineeo, and as it is certain tliat the 
Hindus had their origin in Central Asia, it is 
much zziave reasonable to suppose that the Hin- 
dus brought the k u d u m i with them from their 
original abodes, like the horse-sacrifice, the 
worship of fire, and various other usages, than 
I that they invented.it after their arrival in India, 
i This m^es no difference, however, with re- 
; spect to the light in which differences in wear- 
; iag tbs hair were regarded in India in ancient 
■ times. Whether those differences were intro- 
duced by king Sagara, or whetlier they had 
already been in existence, •we learn from the 
. passage quoted above that they were regarded as 
; “ distinguishing mark'?,” not of r-^ligion but of 
i nationality. The k u d u m i was the “ distin- 
i guishing mark” of the xAryas, and the other 
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modes described were the peculiar distinguish- 
ing marks imposed upon the vanquished races.’’ 
It was regarded as^ intolerable that the outward 
and visible sign of Aryan civilization and ^‘twice- 
born” respectability should be assumed by van- 
quished nations, much less by aboriginal bar- 
barians. Each of those races, therefore^ was 
required to assume, or to retain, a fashion pecu- 
liar to itself, exhibiting to the eye the distinc- 
tiveness of its nationality. 

The progressive extension of the Aryan mode 
of wearing the hair in Southern India*, in direct 
opposition both to the letter and to the spirit of 
S a g a r a ’ s injunctions, will be' found to confirm 
and illustrate in a remarkable manner the essen- 
tially national, social, or secular character of its 
origin. Its history in Southern India is the 
spread of a fashion, not of a creed. When Pro- 
fessor Wilson says, What Oriental people wore 
their hair long except at the back of the Lead 
is questionable,” he appears not to have known 
that the wearing of the hair long, tied up in a 
knot at the back of the head, nearly after the 
manner in which women usually wear their 
liair, was the ancient natural usage of the D r il- 
vidas, or Tamilians, and other non- Aryan 
races of Southern India, as well as of all the 
races inhabiting Ceylon, irrespective of their 
religion, whether orthodox Hindus, Buddhists, 
or devil- worshippers, and that this usage, though 
to a great degree superseded by the kuclum i, 
has not yet disappeared. The Brahmans, and 
other Ary as who settled in Southern India, 
brought with them from the Horth the Aryan 
mode of wearing the hair, but the Tamil people 
generally continued, notwitlistanding their adop- 
tion of the religion of the Brahmans, to wear 
their hair long, as appears from old statues and 
pictures and universal tmdition, and have only 
in recent times taken to wearing the k n cl u m i . 
If long hair had been a sign of the pre-Brah- 
inanical faith, and the k n d n ra i , as its oppo- 
nents assert, a sign of Hinduism, tlsc progress 
of the k ud am i in the Tamil country ought to 
run in a parallel line with the progress of Hin- 
du orthodoxy. It cannot be suppo.sed, however, 

1 hat the Tamilians of modorri timfis arc more 
zealous or more orthodox llindus iliun the 
people by whom the great temples in the Karna- 
taka were erected. It is impossible, thercToro, to 
suppose that the gradual ahandonincnt by tlic 
non- Aryan tribes of the Tfimil country of their 


ancient mode of wearing the hair, and their 
adoption of the k u d u m i instead, can have 
originated in motive’s of religion. It is evident" 
that it is to* be connected rather with the aban- 


donment, during the same period, by the men 
of the higher castes, of the old Tamilian fashion, 
apparent in all the old statues, cf draggingdown 
the ears and wearing long pendent earrings, — a 
fr*shion which is still retained only in Tinneveii, 
and only by those castes that still retain also 


i 

i 

i 

j 

I 

f 


the fashion of wearing their hair long. 

The Ve 1 1 a las of the present day almost in- 
variably wear the k u d n m i , but*they admit that 
their forefathers, certainly not less zealous Hindu.s 
than themselves, wore their hair long. The use 
01 the k u d u m 1 has now reached the middle 
and lower classes, but it has not yet by any means 
become universal amongst them, at least in Tin- 
neveii. Some people of each of the middle and 
lower castes wear it, and some do not : and it is 
obvious that it is amongst such classes that the 
light in which the wearing of it is to be regard- 
ed may best be ascertained. If it is certain, as 
it is obvious to every one that it is, that no dif- 


ference is made botv/een people v/ith long hair 
and people of the same caste with k u d n m i s 
as regards admission to the temples and other 
religious privileges, and that those who have 
not yet adopted the k u d u m 1 are as zealous for 
Hinduism a.s those who Lave, it is difficult to 
avoid coming to the conclusion tliat the argu- 
ment is at an end. 

The condition of things in thoMslravar 
caste, the caste to which the ancient Pundya 
kings ot l^Iadura arc said to have belonged, 


supplies us witli a good illustration. Some of 
them wear the k u d u m i , and others, I think a 
majority, do not ; but tlie difl’erencc between the 
two c]a.s.ses is not one of religion, or even of 
caste. It makes merely a difierence in their 
social position. 'I’hc k n d n m i, -which w’as ori- 
fpnaily a sign of .^Iryan nationality and then of 
Aryan respectability, has come to bo regarded 
as a sign of respectability in general, and hence, 
wdiilst the x>oorer Maravars generally wear 
their hair long, the wealthier members of the 
caste generally wear the k u d u m i. J am per- 
sonally ac{|naint(Hl with families of this caste, 
some persons belonging to wliicli wear the 
k u du m i , and others retain tho- more ancient 
mode, wliilst all of them continue heatliens 
alike. 1 inquired of the Zamindur of Uta- 
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mala, tlie most iafiaential Zamindar of this 
caste im TinneTeli, in light he regarded 
the spr^d of the nse of the k n d u m i amongst 
the people of his caste, when he replied that he 
did not regard it as in any way connected with 
rehgion, with caste, or with family, but that it 
was a usage which commended itself to people 
on account of what he called its ‘becomingness,* 
that is, its neatness and tidiness, in comparison 
with the other mode, and which each person 
adopted or not as he pleased. 

The great majority of the Shanars who 
remain heathens wear their hair long ; and if 
they are not allowed to enter the temples, the 
restriction to which they are subject; is owing 
not to their long hair, but to their caste, for 
those few members of the caste, continning 
heathens, who haye adopted the k n d n m i , — ge- 
nerally the wealthiest of the caste, — are mncb 
precluded from entering the temples as those 
who retain their long hair. A large majority 
of the Christian Shanars, incinding nearly all 
the adherents of the missions of the Society for 
the Propagation of the GospeV’^si'V’e adopted 
the kn d u mi together with Christianity, never 
supposing for a moment that the fashion they 
adopted when they became Christians could be 
regarded by any one as a sign of the heathen- 
ism they had left, but on the contrary regard- 
ing^ it, if a sign of any religion at all, rather as 
a sign of Christianity, — at least in their case, in 
'’o far as Christianity favoured the adoption of 
more cleanly, more civilized usages, and taught 
them, amongst other minor proprieties, that “ it 
was a shame for a man tC have long hair/* 

The heathen Pall&rs in Tinneyeii used to 
wear their hair long ; bat most of them, with- 
out ceasing to be heathens, have recently 
adopted the k a d a m 5 , and the wearing of the 
kudu mi is now spreading even amongst the 
Pariars- In .short, wherever higher notions 
of civilizatiion and a regard for appearances 
extend, and in proportion as they extend, the 
use of the fc u d u m i seems to extend also. 
Heathens adopt it, without becoming more 
heathenish thereby, but merely wishing to be 
“ in the fashion,*^ and converts to ChrLstianity 
adopt it as a practice which they believe to be 
tnore jj^coming, and fency to be more consonant 
to Christianity than the long h ai r of their an- 
cestors. 

There is a caste hankers in Tiuneveli and 


Madura, called the Nat t uk-o 1 1 eiChettis, 
who wear their hair in neither of the modes 
referred to, but shave the head completely, after 
the manner of the Muhammadans, or the man- 
ner prescribed by Sagarato the Y a v a n a s . 
This usage of theirs cannot be meant as a 
distinguishing mark of religion, for there is no 
difference between their religion and that of 
their neighbours, I have lately inquired of 
one of them his reason for not wearing a 
k u d u m 1 . He replied that it was a peculiar 
I usage amongst the people of his caste, but could 
; not explain it any farther. , He considered that 
1 it had nothing to do with religion, and he was 
i sure that the absence of it did not prevent him 
; from entering the temples or performing any 
other religious duty. Indeed he was returning 
i from the performance of worship in the temple 
; when his opinion was asked. It would bs an 
I extraordinary- thing if the -'members of this 
! most wealthy, most superstitious caste were 
; prevented, by their custom of not wearing a 
j k ud u m i , from entering the temples, seeing 
: that it may almost be said that the temples in 
I TinneveH and ]MadurS are their private property, 

5 As it has always been the custom for the people 
i of different castes to distinguish themselves 
I from their neighboui^ by differences in dress 
i and ornaments, especially in the dress and oma- 
i ments of their women, there seems nothing ex- 
I traordinary in the adoption by the banker c^te 
1 referred to of a peculiar fashion of wearing 
• their hair, or rather of shaving it off ; but what- 
1 ever may have been the origin of this custom 
I of theirs, it is not easy to see how any person, 

1 knowing the existence of it, and knowing the 
I intense orthodoxy of the people who have 
I adopted it, can maintain that the k u d um i is 
‘ a sign of orthodox Hinduism. 

I It is a fact deserving special notice that 
I Saiiya8i3,or professed ascetics, though the 
! most intense Hindus to be met with, never wear 
I that which is represented as being a sign of 
; orthodox Hindnism. They either shave off the 
i k u d u m i , leaving the head bald, or they allow 
I their hair to grow to its full length, like the 
j ancient Bisbls, plaiting it inlo a sort of tiara on 
I the top of their heads, or letting it hang down 
I their backs. ■ Under either circumstance, no 
: one ever heard of a S a n y A. s i , though without 
' a kudumi, being precluded from entering the 
’ temples# TheiT r^on for not wearing the k ii- 
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d u m i is mtelligible endugli, whatever may be 
the reasoa of the bankers. They regard it as a 
sign of a secular mode of life, unbefitting persons 
who profess to have abandoned the world. They 
class it with gold ornaments and fine clothes, 
and would stare if they w^:^ told that what they 
reject as a vain beantification of the perishing 
body is regarded by persons who know better 
as a sign of their religion, which they ought to 
cherish. 

The temple-priest wears his kudnmi as a 
matter of course, because he lives in society, and 
because the worship he offers to the god of the 
temples is a gay, courtly worship, consisting in 
music, dancing, flowers, and lights, in avowed 
imitation of the ceremonies of a court. It is con- 
sidered necessary that he should be in foil dress 
when officiating in the temple, that is, that he 
should wear his k u d u mi : for without his ku^umi, 
like a man who is unclean from a mourning, or 
like aSany^Si who has abandoned the world, 
he would not be regarded as suitably dressed for 
the performance of ceremonial worship. This 
is far from proving, however, that the ku du - 
m i is a sign of Hinduism. If it were such a 
sign, it would be worn not by the temple-priest, 
but by his far more religious brother, the as- 
cetic. 

It has been asserted that no Hindu is allowed 
to enter . a temple without his k u d u m i ; but 
the practice of the ascetics aud the honkers, as 
also of the long-haired classes, clearly proves that 
this is a mistake. Modern Hinduism has indeed 
its distinguishing signs, without which no Hindu 
may enter the temples, but these signs — the dis- 
tinguishing sectarial marks of modem Hinduism 
— consist in the tripun dra for the Saivas, 
and the n a m a for the Vaishnavas , — signs 
which are well known to be essentially heathen- 
ish in their origin and signification. 

It has been asserted that a Hindu who shaves 
off his k u du m i , accoi-ding to custom, as a sign 
of mourning for a near relation, is debarred, in 
consequence of being without his k n d u m i , 
from entering the temples ; but this assertion 
also is founded on a misapprehension. He is 
excluded from the temple during the period of 
mourning, not because he is without a k u d u - 
m i, bat because be is ceremonially unclean. I 
have made inquiries with respest to this point, 
of priests attached to the temples, in order to 
satisfy myself of the accuracy of the statements 


I had previously received from private sources,, 
^and the information I have received is to the 
following effect : — 

When a Hindu loses his father or mother and 
officiates as chief mourher at their funeral, he 
shaves off not his k u m i only, hut also his 
moustache, as a sign of mourning, or^ as Hindus 
understand it, as a sign of the ceremonial im- 
purity ie has contracted by a near relation’s 
death. In this condition he is precluded from 
entering the temples till the funeral ceremonies 
have been brought to an end, that is, till the 
sixteenth day ; bnt this exclusion is owing, not to 
his being without a k u d u m i , but to his cere- 
monial defilement ; for on the sixteenth day he 
shaves again his newly sprouting kudumi 
and moustache, and bathes, and on the very 
same day, immediately after bathing, enters the 
temple, again and performs the usnal acts of 
worship. As he enters the temple again on the 
very day that he shaves off again the rudiments 
of Ms kudumi, it is evident that it was his 
ceremonial defilement, and not the absence of a 
ku<J umi, which was the cause of his exclusion 
during the preceding sixteen days. 

I may be asked to explain how it is, if the 
kudumi is not a sign of Hinduism, that the 
Syrian Christians on the Malabar coast shave 
theirheads entirely, and require converts to Chris- 
tianity to shave off their kudnmi on joining 
their ranks ; and it is the more necessary that 
this circumstance should he explained, because 
I have always been of opinion that it was from 
' the imitation .of the Syrian Christians in this 
particular, on the part of the Protestant mis- 
sionaries labouring on the Malabar coast, that 
the idea of the essential Hinduism of the k u d u - 
m i spread amongst the missionaries in the 
Ttimil country. 

The quotation from the Pztmrm given 

above will be found, I believe, to account for 
this apparent anomaly. The Purina says : 
“He made the Y a van as shave their heads 
entirely,” and it is evident from this that the 
shaving of tho hair of the head entirely, u th- 
out leaving a lock, was regarded as the 
national usage of the people referred to The 
people thus descril>ed as Yavanas were the 
inhabitants of Western Asia. The name was 
derived from the lonmns, or descendants of Ja- 
van, the first Greeks with whom the Hindus 
became acquainted, aud in the ancient Sanskrit 
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period' denoted the Greeks in general. In sub- 
sequent times, when the Greeks were succeeded 
by the Arabs, it was the Arabs i^t were denot- 
ed by this name : sd that in the later Sanskrit 
of the VUhm Furdna we are to understand by 
Tavanas not the Greeks, but the iLiabs, or, 
more widely, the inhabitants of both shores of the 
Persian Gulf. • The name Sonagas,by which 
Muhammadans of Arab descent are sometime 
called in Tami], is merely a corrnption of the. 
Sanskrit T a t a n a s. The Arab and Persian 
Tavanas, whether Christians or Mnhammadans, \ 
were accustomed -to shave their heads, as the | 
Hindus were well aware ; and when merchants 
of both creeds came over, many centuries ago, | 
from the Persian Gulf and. the Red Sea, and j 
settled on the Malabar coast, they, not only \ 
brought with them their own peculiar usages as 
regards dress, food, Ac., but received express 
pemussion from* the Cher a kings to retain 
those usages and to govern themselves by their 
own laws. They received permission also to 
make converts to their respective reKgions, and, 
what is more remarkable still, permission to 
incorporate those converts in their community | 
or caste, ani make them sharers together with j 
themselves in the social privileges that had been | 
conferred upon them, insluding the privil^e of 
self-government. 

This being tbe ease, conversion to Christian- 
ity or to Muhammadanism came to be regarded 
as a change of caste or nationality, and not 
merely as a change of religion. The convert 
ceased to be'a member of any Hindn caste. He 
ceased even to be a Hindu, and became, as fer 
as it was possible for him to become, a Syrian 
or an Arab, — that is, he became a member of the 
Syrian or the Arab caste. He adopted not only 
the Christian or the Muhammadan creed, but 
the shaven head and the dress of the T a v an a. 
He might originally have been a Poli'a 
slave, but if he was thought worthy of being 
accepted as a convert, he was thought worthy 
also of being admitted to the caste name and 
the caste rights of his new friends, and would 
not even be refused the privilege of eonnectiiig 
himself with them by marriage. The absence 
of the kudtimi amongst the Syrian Chris- 
tians of the Western coast, as also' amon^t the 

Indian Muhammadans generally (as adherents 
— ^ — — ■ — — " 

* Spoakinsr of Tipii SulikXfFrd Bartolomeo says that du- 
ring his ravages in the Malayalim country “the pagans were 


of an Arabian teligion and of Arabian usages), 
is therefore to be regarded, not as a proof of 
their regardingthe kudumiasa sign of Hindu- 
ism as a religion, but as a sigu and memento of 
their admission into the nationality or caste of 
the Syrians and Arabs by whom they were con- 
verted, and of their adoption, as was not onlv 
natural but unavoidable under the circumstances, 
of the Syrian or Arab, that is, of the Y a va n a 
modes of life, including dress and the fashion of 
wearing the hair. 

It was natural that the Protestant mission- 
aries on the Malabar coast should advise their 
converts to follow the practice of their Syrian 
predecessors in this particular, though the imita- 
tion of their practice has only been partial after 
all, seeing that it does not include a change in 
nationality of their converts ; but it does not fol- 
low that the practice of the Syrians should be 
followed by missionaries in other parts of India, 
where the Syrians arennknown, and where it has 
never Been considered to be necessary or desir- 
able that converts should adopt a new national- 
ity, — ^without the adoption of which tbe imita- 
tion of the Syrians in one particular alone seems 
partial and arbitrary. 

The example of the Syrians and Arabs was 
followed to the letter by tbe Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries who settled in the same neighbourhood 
in Goa, in the sixteenth century. • The converts 
made by the Portuguese in Goa adopted a new 
nationality and a new dress, as well as a new 
religion. They assumed the dress tod customs 
of their Portuguese patrons, and are called 
‘ Portuguese’ to the present day, though mostly 
of nnmixed native descent. 

A similar plan is acted upon still ly the 
Muhammadans of both coasts on the reception 
into their ranks of converts to their creed.* The 
converts occasionally made by Muhammadans, 
whether from Hinduism or from Christianity, 
change not only their religion, but also their 
nationality or caste, and, as a sign of this change, 
adopt the Muhammadan, that is, the Ya va n a 
dress and mode of wearing the hair, including 
especially the * skull-cap,’ the equivalent of the 
Arabian or Turkish ‘ fez and so well is this 
understood, that in tbe cotninon talk of the Tfimi I 
people a convert to Mahaminadauistii is not 
said to have become a Muhammadan, but to 

deprived of the token of their nobility, which is a lock uf hair 
caued cudwni Voya*j€ to Bant Indies^ p. 141. — C. E. K. 
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have 'put on the skull-cap/ So thoroughly is 
his nationality, or caste, as it is called in India, 
supposed to be changed by this process, that he 
not only acquires the privilege of intermarriage 
with Muhammadans, no matter what his original 
caste may have been, but claims, and has con- 
ceded to him by Hindus, the same rights, as re- 
gards the use of wells, &c., that the original 
Muhammadans possess. 

As it is the tendency of Hinduism to connect 
every act in life, every member of the body, and 
e^ery portion of the dress with religion or caste, 
it is not to be expected that the k u d u m i should 
escape so universal and so inveterate a tendency. 
Let it only be granted that the wearing of a tuft j 
of hair on the back of the head has come into 
general use, — whatever be its origin, it will ne- 
cessarily follow that it will not merely be cher- 
ished vrith the affection of personal vanity, as 
amongst the Chinese and Japanese, but that so 
superstitious a people as the Hindus will occa- 
sionally use it- for superstitious purposes. This 
does not prove, however, that it is either hea- 
thenish in its origin or heathenish in its nature. 

It does not prove, therefore, that it is a sign of 
heathenism. It only proves that Christians 
shonld he careful not to put it to superstitious 
uses. 

It may be objected that not only ig the ku* 
dumi put to some sort of use in superstition^ 
ceremonies, hut that the very first time it is 
assumed, or rather the tot time the hair of a 
child’s head is shaven off, leaving the k u d u m ^ 
superstitious ceremonies accompany the opera- 
tion. This is undoubtedly true, but only to a 
very limited extent. When a Brahman boy’s 
head is shaved for the first time, the operation 
is performed on a certain month and day fixed 
by a rule, and a Brahman lays hold of the tuft 
of hair that is to be left, and commences the 
operation before the razor is applied by the 
ordinary barber. A feast is made on tbe occa- 
sion, and this is called in Tamil the kudum J 
wedding, but in Sanskrit simply hsliaura, ‘ton- 
sure,’— nothing being required but tonsure by 
the sacred text. Th^ usage docs not prevail 
amongst other castes ; it is not easy to see, there- 
fore, how other castes can be made responsible 
for a peculiar usagekiept up amongst that pecu- 
Harpec^lethe Brahmans. Even amongst the 
Brahmas^ it may he added, the superstition 
consists not in the k u d u m i itself, which was 


worn before ever Brahmans were heard of, but 
in the ceremonies by which the wearing of it is 
initiated. 

, Eveiy period of a Hindu’s life, especially of a 
Brahman’s, from his birth, and even ftom before 
his birth, to his death, is attended by a host of 
ceremonies. Ceremonies are performed the first 
time his ear is bored, but no one will say that 
the boring of the ears is in itself a heathenish 
operation. When a boy is sent for the first 
time to school, ceremonies are performed and a 
feast is given, but no one thinks it a heathenish 
I thing to send a child to school because heathen- 
ish ceremonies are performed by heathens when 
their children are sent. If the thing itself ia 
not distinctively heathenish, and the heathenism 
connected with it is an unnecessary ceremonial 
superadded by heathens, all that ought to be 
required of Christians is to avoid the superadded 
ceremonial. 

It is not sufficient to prove a thing to be hea- 
thenish to prove that it is done by heathens. It 
is necessary to prove also that it is heathenish 
in its origin and history, and that the heathen- 
ish intent with which it is done by heathens 
belongs to the essence of its use. Hindus are 
accustomed to put flowers in their hair at mar- 
riages, and, the kudum i being the only por- 
tion of the hair of the head they retain, the 
flowers are stuck in their k u (J u m i s. I do not 
consider this practice heathenish either in itself 
or in its intent. I do not consider it, therefore, 
to be a practice from which Christians should 
think themselves debarred. On the other hand 
I admit that it is a heathenish practice to put 
flowers in the hair when about to perform, cer- 
tain idolatrous acts of worship, because it is 
done with a heathenish intent, with the intent 
of doing honour to an idol. Apart from this 
intent, there is surely nothing* heathenish or 
superstitious in wearing flowers in the hair, , . . 

The great majority of the middle and lower 
classes in the Tamil country, including those 
castes to which most of our converts belong, are 
worshippers of Siva, and as such they worship 
&va’s son, Ganesa (the-Tamil Pflleyar), as well 
as or more than &Ta himself. One of the cere- 
monies performed in the worship of this divinity 
consists in the worshipper’s laying hold of his 
ears (not Ganesa’s, hnt his own)— the left ear 
with the right hand, the right ear with the left 
h^d. Herein we may discern a danger to 
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Tvliich the young converb’s faith is'exposed ; and 
Tve have now learnt, from the instance of the 
k n du m i , how such dangers are to be averted. 
Cut off the converVs ku(JnmS, and a rarely 
occurring temptation ceases: cut off his ears, and 
•one of the most common temptations of Ms daily . 
life is at an end ! 

I am surprised that the opponents of the 
k u d u m i have not yet commenced to put down 
the use of the tali . This is the Hindu sign of 
marriage, answering to the ring of European 
Christendom ; and, on the principle on wMch the 
opposition to the k u d u m i is based, it does not 
appear to me to be consistent with common, feir- ! 
ness to allow the tali to escape, seeing that 
amongst heathens it hais always the image of 
Canc^or some other idolatrous emblem im- 
pressed upon it, and that it is always tied round 
the Hindn bride’s neck witb idolatrous cere- 
monies. I have known a clergyman refuse to 
•perform a marriage witb a t & 1 i , and insist upon 

ring being used instead. At first sight tbis 
would to be the right course to take, to 
pres^e.the principle which is at stake inviolate, 
but a little further consideration will show that 
the scrupulous conscience can. find no rest for 
itself even in the ring : for if the ring is more 
Christian than the t ftli , it is only because its 
use amongst Christians is more ancient. Every 
one knows that the ring had a heathen origin, 
.and that for this reason it. is rejected by the 
Quakers, who for the same reason, in perfect 
■consistency with their principles, regret the use 
of our very decidedly heathenish names of the 
.days of the week and of the months. 

I do not wish to be understood as defending 
the retention of the k u d ^ m i, or advocating its 
use, considered as a question of taste. Regarding 
the ku J merely as a mode of wearing the 
hair, I do not admire it, and if it were only admit- 
ted that the question at issue is not a question of 
theology or of Christian morality, but a question 
for the hafr-dresser, I should probably turn round 
and axgue on the other side. It would doubtless 
have been admired by our grandfathers, who 
wore a k u 4 m i themselves, viz, the queue or 
pigtail, which succeeded the wig, and who 
certainly could not liave required native con- 
verts to Christiaiuty to cut off what they them- 
^Ives wore. The mode of hair-cutting in 


vogue amongst us at present was introduced by, 
the French revolutionists, and was regarded 
with dislike for a time by old-frshioned people 
as a sign, of Jacobin tendencies. It outlived 
&at suspicion, and came to be nniver^Hy re- 
garded as a great improvement upon the pig- 
tail, and still more upon the wig. I am not sure, 
however, that' it is destined to resist for ever the 
changes of fashion ; and, ‘judging from the low 
negro-hke look it gives to the* natives who have 
been induced to adopt it, I sborid feney that it 
is somehow out of harmony with nature, and 
that a more becoming fashion may yet be dis- 
covered. A native with a good head never 
looks so well, in my judgment, as when he 
shaves his head entirely, after tie simply severe 
style of the ancient Greek philosophers, and I 
should suppose that in this warm climate no 
other style can feel so cool and comfortable. ^ 
On the other hand, I never regard a native with 
more pity, from a dressing-room point of view, 
than when I see him imitating, or rather c^ca- 
turing, our present English frshion, — letting his 
straight black hair grow to twice the length of 
ours, though innocent of the use of brush and 
comb, and plastering it over with oil till it 
sMnes in the dark and smells in the sun ! I am 
not disposed, however, to dogmatize in matters 
ci fasMon, knowing that tastes differ. It is a 
matter of indifference to me how people wear 
their hair, provided they take care to keq) it 
clean. All I argue for is that it should be re- 
garded as a matter of taste, not a matter of reli- 
gion, and that if we dislike the k u dum i and 
wish natives to cut it off and to shave their 
heads, we should appeal, not to their consciences, 
but to their wish to improve their looks. 

None of the arguments I have used in defence 
of the lawfulness of native Christians retaining 
the ku dumi, if they like, can fairly be made 
use of in defence of c a s t e . . . Caste is anti-social 
in its own nature, irrespective of its origin and 
history, and is therefore anti-Christian; whereas 
the k u d n m i, being admitted to be in itself a 
tuft of baif and . no more, if it is not heathenish 
in its origin and history, the assertion that it is 
heathenish is baseless, and the wearing of it is 
no more opposed to Christianity or social duty 
than the wearing of the moustache. 

Conrialhmi^ Tinneveh\ 7ih SepL 1867. 
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A grajstt. of king guhasena of YALABHT, 

BY J. G. BUHLEE, Ph.B. 


The subjoined transcript and transration o£ 
the second half of a Sasana issued bj king 
Qahasena have been prepared according to a 
copper-plate presented by the K^bhari of Wallii 
to Lieut. F. B. Feiie, of H. M. 26th Regt. N. L, 
and lent to me by the owner. The plate ap- 
parently forms part of the finds made during the 
last cold weather, when, according to information 
received, eleven pieces were dug up. Its size 
was originally twelve inches by nine ; but it bas 
been badly injured on two sides. Forfemiately 
the missing pieces contained little more than 
the well-known honorific epithets of the grantor. 
Only in- line 8 an important word, which de- 
scribed the position of the convent of Dudda,* 
has been lost. 

The letters of this grant are smaller than 
those of the Sasana of Dhruvasena I, but larger 
than those in the inscriptions of Dharasena II 
and the later kings. The form of the letters 
r, and of the attached m, which in Dhmva- 
sena’s plate is angular, has become rounded. 
The tail of the I, in several cases, passes over and 
nearly envelopes the whole letter. Still there is 
a great difference between the characters of this 
plate and those belonging to the times of the 
later kings, where the form of the writing 
greatly resembles current hand.* 

Imperfect as this grant is, it has nevertheless 
a great interest. For, firstly, it fixes approxim- 
ately the date of one of ihe earlier kings of the 
Yalabhi dynasty. Secondly, it gives an im- 
portant contribution towards the history of 
Buddhism in Yalabhi. We find that the convent 
founded by Duddil, the sister’s daughter of 
Dhruvasena I, continued to flourish and to enjoy 
the protection of the rulers. The mention of 
the eighteen Buddhist schools which were re- 
presented in Duddii’s convent is also of im- 
portance, because it confirms a statement made 
by Hiwen. Thsang. The latter says (Me/noires^ 

* The plate lias been pbptogiapbed, and copies will be 
sent to ilte learned sociefies interested in Oriental ques- 
tions. 

t Wassalief, Der 'Bttddhismust p, 64. I will mention 
here tbit another statement of Hiwen Thsang’s (II. 164), 
▼iz. that near the town there was a convent built by 
O-tche-lo, is oemfirmed by my grant of Dharasena II. The 
Sanskpt name of the founder is, howevqr» uot .drlidm, bat 
SthcLTtfa. \ 


TT - 162) that in the hundred convents of Yalabhi 
the. Hinayana was chiefiy studied. Now the 
eighteen schools of our grant can only refer to 
the Hinayana, because this division of Buddhism 
is known to have been cultivated in that num- 
ber of Nikayas.f 

A third point which deserves attention is the- 
statement that this grant was written by Shan- 
dahhaia, the minister of peace and war. This same 
person executed also tho grants of Guhasena’s 
son Dharasena JI, and of his fourth .descendant 
Dliarasewi TF. The grants of Dharasena I are 
dated *7*2? which Professor Bhandarkar has 
rightly interpreted to mean 272,J and 
which I read 277 :§ and that of Dharasena IF 
read by Professor Bhandarkar as 326. 
Now this gives Shand/ihhata' a tenure of office 
lasting fifty-four years. Our new grant shows 
that he held office under Gtihasena also. If the 
second sign in the date of our grant is t^en 
with Professor Bhandarkar for 50, \\ the grant is 
dated in 256 : consequently Shandahhata must 
have been at least seventy years in office. It 
seems very improbable that a inan should last 
so long ; I prefer, therefore, to take the ^ for 
60. The ffict is that we know nothing for 
certain regarding the signs for 50 and 60, and 
the one unknown sign ^ wffiich occurs on the 
Yalabhi plates may stsuid, for all we know, for 
either. The above-mentioned facts regarding 
Skandabha^ appear, however, to make it more 
probable that it must te read as 60. 

TramenpL 

I [5r.] fir- 

*r.wi{<'WRTRr%5rf:wiTJ?T — \— 



5r5c%-]— ^ 

J Jolir. B, Br, B. As. Soc. X., 69 et s'eqq, 

§ This date is taken from my ncpublished gran^ and* 
I give it here merely in cider to show that Professor- 
' BbSndr.rkar’s interpretation of the sign for tbs decade^ is* 
coirot. For .the si^ which occurs on my pkte Tesrabies 
closely the sign for 70 m the ixisccp^oa oh 

Bndradtman. 

il Loc. cit. p. 71- 
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f^;4w.-sn5T [rr?<Tf^J -a— 

fgc^snrPrcTT: ?r?r5!ijfBW5B^inwr«r! 

qtJWi^'SPT: -K-- 


■sft- [*rfT] 



WfsrsiiTrsT^^ ^rJT.HTT^n^ 5 — '* — 

— ^^5rG,^%f|rTi3-¥rR:fS|rJTf.r^r?‘ jffJnTl^TwrfJi- 

?n5rT5rf^r7rMF<TrafW.^'f*r^ — 

v^rijr ^ 1 4i i* • • ^ 

fpir «4«»i5i^ *1^^ I 'WT ^ w- 

?jf I er|^ 

oftjf *r^ir iTr=nrrarcTfBsi^ [ fF ] 

w%5fiir 5rif’Tr^'r5?^5n?*piT >jY^Ti ^ 

^ ^ sr 9f%;Tswriirf*w5:^Pir»T^fW- 

W-v^ «. - 

•nT,T^?n8nf^«*ww 'fYf It ] 

r^.^: 

n f 5rfiY*f^i[5r] — VK 

1 PrwT's’RF^Pwift' 
WifsT !CT BW prcr^lff ■ in(TSf»T^@^ W 
[;jUTir:]— V^— ' 

erg^aiiir ti w Wi<isi«fr [*i?«5r]— Vvs 

m rsRr^ ewi''iy^ily<*>^^.f*rfr?r^r;wsr ii ^ 

\KK *^'^1 ~K^— 

1. AUmt lifUMin lc*ttors bavo been lost in tlie begin- 
and nine or ten at lUo end. They have boon BuppUed 
from I'rof. DbandArkur’s plate, Jour, It. Itr. R. A.'f. Har. X. 
77. Tb«n*sUmitiouomw following lines is nmdo from 
the same sourc... ^ 

4. Head instead of ^ 

t?. Tb« ttigu used in tbo origujal before is tbe 

dilivaindltya. ^ ^ 

7. Oue sid4» of the bijriz<»ntal etroko of ^ in 

risiblo. The word oienrs also in ibt* Hn ufb lAatos of Uie 
Gurjani kings. - Akhbani '42 is half oblitenitA-d. 

8, The first tbn'o b‘lier.s maij have bcnni An 

i invliil visible, and Ix^uw it a letti*r bea.iuK a>mo r»'sem- 
bianue t<» a us well as a fnir^rinent of af^vt^ before it. 

!«.* ^ is a /u'p.'Nf.s' >7vft. Head 

12. ft^jrTr Ii i.tjK<t(.s shiti fo:- 

Id. The sig:i u&»*<i in Clfg • *-be Upi.dbinauiya. 


Translaiim^ 

(His son is) tlie derotee of MaJiesvara^ the 
illustrious Mahiiraja Qphosma^ who proved his 
courage by splitting tI^e temples of the ratting 
elephants of his enemies, the rays of whose 
footnails mingle with the glitter of the crest- 
jewels of his enemies who are prostrate before 
^him in consequence of his power, who gives its 
proper significance to his title nVja (winner of 
hearts), since he won the hearts of his subjects 
by carefully keeping to the path prescribed in 
all the Smritis, w^ho in beauty surpasses Cupid, 
in splendour the moon, in firmness the Lord of 
mountains, in depth the ocean, in wisdom the 
preceptor of the gods, in riches the Lord of 
wealth, — who, intent on affording safety to 
those seeking refuge with him, cares not a straw 
for his own interest, — who ixjoices the hearts 
of the learned and of his affectionate fidends by 
granting them more wealth than their prayers 
demand — who is as it were the incarnate delight 
of the whole world. (He,) being in good health, 
addresses these commands to all his servants and 
ofiicials, heads oftowms, heaik of villages, fortune- 
tollei’s, soldiers, his faithful* judges,* police 
officers, reccivei's of revenue, thief-catchers, 
i princes and miiiisters rep resenting royalty and so 
I Ibrih, as w'cll as to (all) others \vhatever their 
j connexion (with the govcriimcut) may bo : 
j 13o it known unto* you, that in order to obtain 
j for niy parents and for inysclt bomffits in this 
i life and the next according to my desires, I have 
I Qvanted, (confirming my gift,) by pouring out 
water, to the commnniiy of the reveroud SAkya 
monks, belonging ti» t he eighteen schools (of the 
Ilinayana) who have eoiiio from various dircc- 

* I am doubtful uIkhiI tho corroctiioss of my rendcriiis** 
ThuUijU'fT uioaus ♦firm, 
‘■faithful,’ and aTrH^KPTfT judta',’ it is uovcrtheloss 
not iniproliablc that tl»o <H>inpou«d has a toohnic*al nu*au- 
injr. Hff^ of^jurs in I>ow8ou’s and my Omiam 

pl:it 4 \s, connected with rAjasiinumU on the one side, and 
vishaii'pafi the other side. In those doennicnts it 
may Innir the sense of ‘ffovemor of a province,* us I'rof. 
Bowhou translates it. At all events it scorns to denote 
a person of high rank, in this plate, where it is con- 
nected with tlie jvilieo ofiieers and thief -^-atchers, the 
kitter being pT4>b;ihly bnr ruggeoa (Pagk), it must refer to 
an official of low rank. As means also ‘ revenue,’ I 
conjeciurc thut •*1'^^ de!K'4i*s the \ill;ige*ii<*iH>niit4intsand 
receivers Aif revAjnu\ I’ulb'd now ialutis t>r ivulkamts. The 
\ Vi i. Wri. givfV. f<<r o»ly theiueaniug ‘ groom/ but- 

’ for of a pronnec* and ‘ head of at viliag**-* 
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tions to tlie great convent of Dudda built by 
the renerable Dudda and situated • ... in 
order to procure food, clotliing, seats, remedies 
and medicines* for the sick, and so forth, tne 
foilowing four villages : — 

SamtjjaitavdiaJca, situated between Anurnanjt 
and FippalarKn'klian, and Sangamdnaha in the 
township of Ma^dali, as well as NadMya^ and 
€Lossa 74 in Detakalidra^f with. . . . . . , with 
..... with the revenue in dry and green 
(Droduce), com and gold, and with the right to 
forced labour arising (therefrom), according to 
the analogy of the familiar instance of the 
ground and the cleft. 

Wherefore no obstruction should be made to 
him who, by virtue of his belonging to the 
community of the reverend Sak ja monks, enjoys 
(these villages), tills {the land) or causes it to be 
tilled. And the future worthy kings of our 
race, understanding the instability of power, 
the frailty of humanity, and the benefits derived 


from gifts of land which are common (to all 
protecting them), should consent to. and- protect 
this our grant ; and he who tabes it, or allows 
it to be taken away shall obtain the ^itiEiishments 
of the five (kinds of ) evil acts, and; living in 
the three (kinds of) esristences, shall be guilty 
of the five mortal sins as well as- of the miner 
sins. 

(It has) also (been declared :} Wbat good 
man would resume property which out of fear 
of poverty kings have given for pious purposes, 
and which resembles leavings and vomited 
(food) ? 

Many kings as Sajara and others have 
enjoyed the earth. To him who possesses the 
earth belongs the fruit thereof. 

My own verbal order. My own sign-manual, 
(that) of the illustrious Maharaja Guhaseua. 
Written by Skandahliata^ charged with the min- 
istry of war and peace, in the dark half of 
^ Magha 266. 


SANSK^LIT AND OLD ^CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 

BY J. F. FLEET, Esq., Bo.C.S. 


In the Sanskrit and Old Canarese inscrip- 
tions, on yralls and pillars of temples, on de- 
tached stone-tablets and monumental stones, 
and on copper-plates, of the Canarese Districts 
of the Bombay Presidency and the neighbour- 
ing territories of Madras, Maisfir, and Haidara- 
bad, there oxbt abundant materials for com- 
piling a tolerably detailed and connected his- 
torical account of that part of the country for a 
period of seven or eight centuries from about the 
middle of the fifth century A. D., and at. the 
same time for iflustrating the gradual develop- 

♦ For the traoBlation of the word coiii]>are the 

JPettrshurg Diet. s. v. S. 

+ The translation of prr.voKjarrquireg justification. In the 
Broach plates the phrase achi tabhatapn.vcayaorch/ tahhaffi 
prave:^ysfc occurs, and the word means * to be cntcired,’ beizi;; 
the fat. passive j,art. of vii with pra+fi. Here it sex^ius U) have 
the same zneauin;;. It is dear from the htatements about the 
other three villaprca that the compound AnurDaDjlpruvesya<.^ 
pippalaranlchariprr.veHya contains soineUiin^ al>out the 
situation of Sami i)attavataka. I take therefore, Anumanji 
mud Pipizalarunkhari to stand in the ablative ^^a»o. I'ipf>a- 
buranklu^ was to the convent of Dudda by 

Dhmwuena I : lud. A nt, IV. p. 1<X>. 

X From some c«rreHip<*nflcDce on the subject that I have 
perowed, it appears that the Klliot CoUeutloii cotnpriaed 
aitiiKi>th(r i>torui and copperoplate iiiHcripUons ; a 

larsrc nuujlK*r of theses however, were in Hit! Tchitfu lan- 
and eharacterH. The wjriw pres*3Utt«l to the three 
Soci£‘tifi« apisjan* have included all the Sanskrit and Old 
Canaxime iriHcriptiouH, and a few in the Telujyu lari«iui,f(«* 
It apiKULTH alw* that Sir W. Elliotts translations wore made 
by ^ Kadambari Jagannaditau Oora* and * Vavilala Sub- 


ment of the modem forms of its vernacular 
language. 

But little, however, has as yet been done 
towards bringing these materials within the 
reach of those who can utilize them. 

Some forty years ago a collection of mauu« 
script copies of five hundred and ninety-five of 
these inscriptions was presented in triplicate 
by Mr. (now Sir Walter) Elliot, of the Madras 
Civil Service, to the Royal Asiatic Society of 
London and the Branch Societies of Bombay 
and Madras. j; These copies were made by 

baravu’, who in 1871 hold rcap^ively the poite of Trea- 
sury Deputy-Collector in the Godfivan Bistnet and Sub- 
MagiKtrate of ' Pohivaraxs.^ One of the men emi^yed by 
Sir VV. Klliot to decipher and the inscriptione was 
*Chipari Jeyaraznudu,’ who, in wl, waa a Cuttle-pound 
GumAsta on Us. 10 ;>er mensem at the * Bapatla* T4iukA 
Kach*’ri.-~This man had kept priva^ eopies of 873 Telugn 
inHcriptions out of the whole collection^ and measures were 
taken by Uic Government of Madras to lecnro these copies ; 
but with what ultimate result 1 have not been abb ^to as^ 
certain . Another man employed was N SAstrf , 
now dcKseased, of B6n ia the DhkrwAd District; a few 
duplicates of tho.c<ipiee made by him for Sir W. Elliot 
were shown to me by hia son Sidahappa j they were ^*7 
inaccumte and incomplete, and seemed to be an^hing 
but truKtwortby. The sam j correspondence states tlmt the 
Elliot Collcetion was “ ccmi^letcly destroyed bjr salt water 
on tha voyaf^^: to England in a i^essel kdea with sngarf* 
this denotes probably Sir W. Elliot’s own comost of the 
Telugu inscriptions, and p^baps the copy of tno Sunskrit 
and Old Cunares<3 inscr^ons intendea for the London 
Hucicty. Soiitu of the pngiiial coppoi>plates would appear 
to bo litiU in eacistenco in England# 
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native bands, and were in many cases, of doubt- 
ful accuracy, but tlie collection would have 
been a most useful guide in piosecuting farther 
researches of this kind. Recent inquiries, how- 
ever, after this collection liave resulted in the 
discovery that the copies presented tp the 
Branch Societies have been entirely lost sight 
of and cannot now be . traced ; and the copy 
presented to the London Society is virtuaiiy 
inaccessible in this country, . All fliat now 
remains to the public of Sir W. Elliot's labours 
consists of his old Canarese Alphabet'^ and the 
Paper on Hindu Inscriptions t in vrhieh he 
summarizes the historical results of his re- 
searches ; and these even are now out cf print 
and very hard to be procured. 

Another very extensive MS. collection, com- 
prising much information of a similar kind, 
was made in Southern India by the late Colonel j 
Mackenzie, and is still in ervistence at Madras, i 


\ in ^ladras in connexion with the Mackenzie 
■ CoUeetion. And in this Presidency Mr. Burgess 
; has latterly been employed on the duty of in- 
i vestigating and reporting on the Arcbseological 
I Remains* 

' The Canarsse Country, however, — the richest 
of all in inscriptions, — is still left to remain 
the f eld of casual and intermittent private re- 
search of necessarily a very imperfect kind. 
During ar short tour through part of the Cana- 
zese Country in the early part of last year, 
Mr. Burgess took advantage of the opportunity 
thus a Horded him, and prepared and has pub- 
lished § excellent facsimiles of over thirty of its 
inscriptions. But his duties have now taken 
him to another part of the Presidency, and a 
long time must probably elapse before he wlh 
visit the Canarese, Country again. 

The only record of any Govemmeiiw; action 
in respect- of the inscriptions of the Canarese 


This collection, again, has never yet been niude 
accessible to the public; but there are hopes 
that before very long a general summary of its 
contents, and selected portions of it in detail, 
will be published by the gentleman X whese 
charge it now is on behalf of Government. 

These are. I believe, the only large collections 
that have ever been made. Researches Iry other 
inquirers have been made public, but they are 
mostly of a detached kind, and, together with 
the reports on the contents of the Mackenzie 
Colloction that have been issued, are scattered 


Country is to be found in a photographic col- 
lection of about ninety inscriptions, on stone- 
tablets and copper-plates, at Chitrakaldurgii,- 
Balagamve, Harihar, and other places to the 
south, made by Major Dixon, H. M/s 22nd Regi- 
ment M.N.I., for the Government of Jlaisur and 
published by that Government in 1865. j[ Not 
long ago, it is true, it was in contemplatioa by 
iiiQ Bombay Goveniment to employ an officer 
on the special duty of preparing for pnblicatioii 
a i*eliable ccllection of Canarcae inscriptions ; 
but, — on the ground that, as the basis of the work 


over the pages of the journals of literary 
societies in such a way as to be accessible, and 
frequently to be known, only to those who have 
file fortune to live in the neighbourhood of large 


\vas io have been the Elliot Collection, the dis- 
(‘Pp^ai^nce of that collection I’enders it impossi- 
ble for anything farther to be done, — the project 
seems to have been ‘ abandoned for the present 


libraries. 


at all events. 


In other parts of the empire activity is being 
displayed by (lovernmeut in respect of the 
preservation and publication of ancient remains 
and records. In the norlh of India there is an 
Archasological Depariiiioiit which publishes,. at 
the same time with the oy;«5r I’csclts of its. in- | 
quirics, all inscriptions that arc met with. In 


To Major Dixon’s collection mentioned above 
we have to add a series of about sixty phpto- 
ginzpliie copies of inscriptions,^ frogi negafives 
tiikeu by the late Dr. Pigou, Bo.M.S., and Col. 
Biggs, Ii.A., and edited in ^866 by Mr. Hope, 
Bo.C.S., for and at the cost of the Committee 
of A rchitecturaT Antiquities of Western India. 


Ceylon an Oriental scholar lias recently been 
deputed by the Government to examine, copy, 
and publish the rock iihseriptions. As indicated 
above, ahother Oriental scholar is now at work I 


A synopsis of the contents of this work, by 
the late Dr. Bliau Daji, is to be found at pp. 
314 — 333 of N'J. xxvii. vol. IX. of the Journal 
of ihe Bomhdij Branch of the Eoyal Aslaiic 


* Published at Bombay in 1S33. 

t Pttbllshed orifrinully in No. VII. of the .hitirnol (\f ihe 
Amiatic Soco^fut and rpprintod, wtu the convetsons 
and emendations ot' the author, in voL VII. of the If a - 
dj’aa Journal 0 / Litiraii^re atidi^cicncc. 


t Dr. Oppert. 

§ Beport of the Finti Season’s Oi^erations 0 / the Jr- 
cli(volO:^ica2 ^Surveft of )V. India, in the Belyamu <ni4 
KiiUthU DL<t, ids (India Othce, 1874). 
ebuf. hid. Ant t vol. II. p. 184* 
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Society ; many of the notices j however, are very 
imperfect, and some are full of inaccuracies that 
may mislead. 

These two works contain all that is as yet 
generally, available towards a history of the 
Canarese Country and its language. And, as, 
in addition to many of the inscriptions thus 
published being altogether insignificant, and in 
addition to some in one of the tw*o books being 
only different cJti^pies by another hand of those 
in the other, the photogi'aplis are on a very 
small scale,** and frequently are so indistinct 
in details as to be practically illegible, the field 
thus offered for investigation becomes of a very 
limited extent. 

Official duties leave but little leisure for pri- 
vate study; but, as a commencement towards 
]'>lacing on record for general reference a series of 
(Did Canarese inscriptions in a connected form, 

£ propose publishing from time to time in the 
pages of this journal such of the contents of these 
Dooks as I have leisure to look into. Occasionally 
J may add inscriptions copied from the originals 
by myself or under my direct superintendence. 
And, wliencvor I am able, I shall give such 
notes of my own on the subject of inscriptions 

othei' 2)laccs as may tend to elucidate the 
^ubjoct-inatter of the text, or to indicate where 
rurlhcr information bearing on it may be found, 
ir others, to whom other copies of these two ! 
collect ions be available, will cooi^erate, j 

fuch of the inscx’iptions as can bo satisfactorily j 
edited from the photograplis may soon be dis- 
posed of, and a great deal of useful information 
be placed on record. 

According to the language used, the inscrip- 
lioKs of the Cannrc.se Country may be distri- 
buted over tlireo periods. In the older inscrip- 
tions the language is as a rule entirely Sanskrit; 
oecasioiuUly Old Canarese woixls are introduced, 
hut they arc not of frccpicnt occuiTcncc, and 
from their isolation it is often difficult to deter- 
mine their meanings. In the next stage, both 
the Stwnskrit and the Old Canarese languages 
arc used conjoincly, the latter usually predomin- 
ating; frequently the transition from the Sans- 


krft to the Canarese language and idiom, and 
vice versa, ' is very abrupt. Lastly, the more 
modern inscriptions are entirely in the Old 
Canarese language and idiom, with of course 
a copious intermixture of pure as well as cor- 
rupted Sanskrit w'ords ; the opening invocations 
an(L-the closing benedictive and imprecatory 
verses are sometimes pure Sanskrit and some- 
times Canarese. Speaking generally, the pure 
Sanskrit period lasts up to about the middle 
of the ninth century A.D., the mixed Sanskrit 
and Old Canarese period lasts from then up to 
about the middle of the eleventh century, and 
the pure Old Cana-pese period then commences : 
the limits of these periods may be more defi- 
nitely fixed when a greater number of the 
inscriptions have been examined in detail. 
Pure Sanskrit inscriptions are of course to be 
met ^vith down to the last, but, after the first 
period specified above, they are the exception 
and not the rule ; it should be remarked, how- 
ever, that copper-plate inscriptions are almost 
always Sanskrit, w'hatever their age may be.> 
The inscriptions of the earliest period are not 
very numerous ; by far the majority belong to 
the second and third periods. 

As regards the characters used, the earlier 
inscriptions of the pure Sanskrit period are in 
the old Cave-alphabet, the source of both the 
niodeni squax'e Uevanagari characters and the 
round Canarese characters. The Old Canarese 
alphabet began to bo elaborated, by rounding 
off tlic angular points of the characters of the 
Cave-al[)habet, towards the end’ of the pure 
Sanskrit period. By about the middle of the 
tenth century it assumed a defined and settled 
character. About the commencement of the 
thirteenth century the charaCtoi’S began to de- 
teriorate and to pass into the modern forms ; 
in some x’cspects the modem Telugu alphabet 
represents, more closely than the Modem Cana- 
rese alphabet does, the Old Canarese alphabet 
of .the third period specified above. Pure 
San-skrit inscriptions of the latter part of the 
fii'st 2)eriod. ancT of the second and thii»d period.s 
are fi'cquently engraved in the Old Canarese 


^ 'For instance,— Plate No. 20 of Maj«»r Dixon’s work 
contains aidiotograrfi by i\*" wide on mserrp- 

tion o£ ninety-four lines av«?mgiiJSf about lift V letter? each 
on a stoue-tablet 11' 2" hi^li by brt»ad. ' The oritriual 
is in the most excellent order, and must lx? losible tVmi 
Ixtrinuin^f to end witli ease and ci ruiinty; but, bo small 
are the letters in-the pboto<rmpb, tlmt it is a very ditlicult 
matter to decipher and edit the couleuts. To photograph 


inscriptions successfully, the extreme length of the 
plate must be applied to the brt*adth. and not the height, 
uf the wliich must tht‘u l>e cojued iu a suoc^sion 

of plates, the lowest two or tbT\‘e lines of the highest 
plate being reiH?ated as the highcft lines of the next 
plate, and so on, to prevent eoufusion and the possible 
omission of any part of the original. 
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characters ; hut the reverse of this is of rare 
occurrence* The later Sanskrit inscriptions are 
usually in the characters which I know by the 
name of the ‘ Kriyastha’ or ‘ Grautha’ alphabet, 
and it is to be noticed that in the case of in- 
scriptions on stone -tablets these characters are 
usaally both of a better type and more carefully 
cut than in the case of copper-plate inscriptions ; 
this alphabet is much the same as that met with 
in Sanskrit MSS. in this part of the country. 
No. I. 

The inscription submitted herewith is from 
Plate No. oo of Major Dixon’s work. The 
original, in the Old Canarese language and 
in somewhat large and slanting Old Canarese 
characters, is on a stone tablet 4' 2'^ high by 
2' 9^" broad at B a 1 a g a. ih v e, — the Bailigave of 
the inscription, or Balligrame (Major Dixon’s 
No. 39), or Balipnra (u?.. No. 72), — in Maisur, 
about twenty miles to the S.E. of B a n a w a s i. 

The emblems at the top of the stone arc : — 
In the centre, a seated figui*e of Jineadra ; on 
its right, a priest or worshipper, and above him 
tlie sun ; and on its left, a cow and calf, above 
which the portion of the stone bearing a repre- 
sentation of the moon has been broken away- 


The inscription records a grant made in the 
Saka year 070 {a.d. 104S-9), being the Sarva- 
dliari samm^sssm, by a private person to a Jain 
temple, while the Great Chieftaiii Chfivundariiyfi 
was governing at his capital of Balligave, 
as the subordinate of the Chfilukya king S o m e - 
svaradeva I, the district known as the 
Banavasi Twelve-thousand. 

B a 1 1 i g Ji V e would appear to have been the 
chief town of the circle of 'rillagcs known ac 
the Jidclnlige Seventy, which probably consti- 
tuted a minor division of the Banavasi Twelve- 
thousand. I have not succeeded in tracing 
Jiddulige on the map. 

The two-fold invocation, — one Jain and one 
Yaishnava, — at the beginning of the inscription, 
— and the statement at the end that the lord 
N u g a V a r m fi ^ , "whoever* he may be, built 
temples of Jina, Vishnu and Siva, arc worthy of 
note as indicating the religious toleration tluit 
existed at that time. 

C h a V u n fl a r a y a is one of the later Ka.- 
danibas of Banavasi ; he is mentioned by Sir W* 
Elliott as being in Saka 969 the head of the 
family, but his exact place in tlio genealogy 
cannot yet b"* determined. 






Tiwismjjiion.t 

[ 1 ] [ | ] 

[2] il 

[ 3 ] 

[ 3 ] Sisiab'^zx^o 

[ 0 ] 7v= ajSSRA;.^'- 

[ 7 ] ■da-5-?^d3 cytritinses^aada^r^- 

[8] Tvfa/d TJfe o Tfra.^S^osi'tbjps o ?fi5£3dliwsliP9 - 

[ 9 ] K- 

[10] ^[4]- 


* The name of XriravarmA appears twjfH* in Sir W. 
Elliot’s ijenealog)- of the Ki^iamlxis of Biiiiaviiri anterior 
to Saka Sao. 

t Whose reading of his name is C h dm a nd a r ?i y a. The j 
siKjond letter of the name has been efSiced in tho* present 
in^erijition ; I liarc supplied it as * vu* and n»»t*wa,* 
because ‘ ChAvnnda* is undoubtedly the reading in some 
inscription's relating to the Sinda family which I shall 
shortly pabii>h in the B. Br. It. An. .Soc., and it is 
fortiier liornc out by the abbreviated farm 'CbauR^ia.’ 
which also tx'curs 


X Letters 8np{>lied, when offiiced or illegible in the ori- 
ginal, from cmyectnro or from other sources, art‘ given in 
square brackets, — [ 1 ;* and c?>rT4,‘ctions, emoudations, and 
doubtful points, in ordinar^r brackets,— ( ) ; a nrde of in- 
teiyogutitm before a letter in ordinary brackets denotes a 
doubtful, aitemative reading, imd a note of interaction 
after such a letter denotes a d-vabt as to Uio propriety of 
a cdriroction or emendation. My standards of orthography 
are, for Sanskrit words Prof. Monier Wiiliums* iSnnnkHt- 
Eivjlish Dicfiojtary, and for Canarese words the Rev. D. 
Sanderson’s enlarged edition of tho Rev. W. Ileove’s 
J>ictionah"y. 
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[ 12 ] rf-ao^Kjj Tirf^rpc&ToOoi^tiri Wjrf ^oS.®^. 


[13] [rf]a 


- 20<si7^ee7\- 

[U].f®rf ■ 

&;S:35,^^^£3|,Ti5?Tj 


Co (Sj 


[i5] 


Ow 

iOW SCigCCjJ 

u^e3. 

[16] 9s3 

cctJeDotfO'ijaf’ 

V ^ ♦’O ” 

».i 0 

7(S 

CO 

[17] esrSw ^;.3o 


feroTvo^.© "d Ki?£icdo 0 

CO ^ V 

£oJ^7i 


[ 18 ] dsni^»X<i^ €c^ ess^.^ 53 j! 5 B^ 7 <l^ Szijd js^ S ?!&^«rrs a"^. 

[19] cds^rTi-^S?? ' Xf® jj ^.t[ijJ5] 

[20] ^ d Ktoa ess?; ei'#^ ^s’[^!;]- 

[ 21 ] cSjs; 7 i 553 ^r^;ss 5 ’ apsSljS; ipjscSjso ^^ioSjb; odjisi; 

[ 22 ] csrfjeisj^o s e: 5 ^a^s|^r 7 ?j 93 ^S:i^ cs&jjfs TiXasa^S asj?t^ edjTJg 

[23] csJjSSS ^.sS>J» ^7^ ^133 5 J 90 ® 7i^0 cro^o zijo. 

[24] W'C'^o SS wS^^O ;^je ; ^ 


[2S] Tu^rf^O iTiSri^O 

[20] Kisjfl 

[27] ^Jl'S'csSjo 

[2S] csojjj! 


S3 o3.®; 30-3=3 sdc^i^cso a^tl^>?35 rflsrTi^- 

ti CO ^ 


€7i&o 








Translation, 

:May the scripture of the lord of the three 
ivorlds, — the scripture of Jina, which has for 
its efficacious characteristic the pleasing and 
inost profound science of the assertion of possi- 
bilities*,— bo victorious ! Victorious is the boar- 
like form ofVisliimf which became manifest, 
fronbling the ocean and having the earth resting 
upon the tip of its uplifted right tusk ! 

Hail ! 'While the victorious reign of the 
.] >rosperous T r a i 1 0 k 7 a m a 1 1 a d c-v a , — the 
asylum of the universe, the favourite of the world, 
the supreme king of great kings, the supreme 
lord, the most venerable, the glory of the family of 
Satyilsraya§, the ornament of the Cha- 
lukyas, — was continuing, he, whose head was 

* ‘ Sj/Adr«tZ?, (r.fisertnr of pog»ihiJif{.€s, is a uatiie applied 
to tlie Jains; see H, H. Wilson, iWws u% the Reiiuioii 
cj the liinJns, vul. 1. p. 310. 

t The allnsion is to the incarnation of Vishnu as a Ixiar 
Vi rvsenc the earth, which liad been <*arried Into the depths 
*»i the oceuu by fhe denion Uiiuijtynksha. 

X Tlic Chiilukya Icinfr . So uiesvaradeva I, — Saha 

9 «£?to 9 Ul?--.S&W.Kniot. 

^ lie *'#* ^rhoiii it'iith in the 

^mc ac^imr^ bv the Ch»4nkyH.kiaf: l^uliki ‘.<1 1, or PuUhviir 
I. and the Ch^ukya family is hence calhd the * S a t y a s * 
rayaknla.’ 

il ‘ 3ahSnaiidal«rara.*-m., lord cfa hrtje procinee. 


adorned (when he bowed himself in the act of 
performing obeisance) wdth the fresh blossoms 
that were his feet (as if wdth a garlaaid), w^as : — 
Hail ! : — the fortunate Mahamandalesvai'a king 
Chii vun dar Ay a, who was possessed of all 
the glory of the names commencing with “ The 
Great Chieftain || who has attained the five 
MaJidkihdas * ; the excellent lord of the city 
of B anaviis ipura ; he who has acquired the 
choice favour of the goddess Mahalatshmi; he 
who delights in liberality ; he who is the preceptor 
of those that betake themselves to him fi?); he 
•who is courageous, even when he has no one to 
assist him j he who is the bravest of bmve men ; 
he who is a very GandabhSrunda^ ; 
he W’ho has three TOyal halls of audience§ (?) ; 

* PrblHibly five such titles as MahHitian^ 

qalijuora^ ^c, Conf. Ind. Atit. vol. 1. p. 81, note. 

t '’ Afjaddrh^njiC ; iu the sense in wliicli I bave taken 
it. ' thjad* i.e.^hfut/ must be the present participle of 
the Sanskrit toot ‘ 1 , ’ po, with the jirefix * a/ but I doubt 
whether the present psirticiple in ' of ’ can be* used in such a 
compound. If the analysis u ‘ oi/etdo-uc/tarj/a,* 

IS the Canarese jfeuitive of ‘ income^ revenue, 

if ft vsttbH:ihi‘d ut* custfoiiatij fi‘e • but in this c as e no suit* 

able mcanin^r seems to be deducibie. 

+ A fabulous bird with ta'o heads which preys on the flesh 
of elephants. 
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he who is a Teiy Samkarp* * * § towards the bnlls 
which are the brave chieftains decorated with 
badges of honour : he who is the best of heroes 
who wear badges of hononr on their faces and 
hands ; he who is a very Vikramuditya ; he who 
is the elephant* of Jagadekamalla.” 

While he was governing the Banavasi j 
Twelve-thonsand, — on Sunday, the thirteenth 
lunar day of the bright fonnighi of the month 
Jyeshtha of the Sarvadhiiri samvaisara, which 
was tlie year of the Saka 970, at the capital of 
B alii gave, Ke^avanandi, — who fasted for 
eight days at a time, and who was the disciple 
of 2\Ieshanandibhafctai'aka of the sect of the 
Balagajgigaua which belonged to the god Jaja- 
huti-Sri-Santinathat, being actuated by venei^a- 
tion, gave to the Basadi J of the Bhaliirar, with 
oblations of w'ater, five mattars^ of rice-land by 
the (measure of the) staff called Bh^mndagaleij 
in the rice-land called Pulleya-bayal % of the 
capital of Ba lligave w’hich is near to* the 
Jiddnliffe Seventy. The boundaries of it are : — 
To the north the rivulet of the lands of the 
village of Tunagnndiir; to the east a large and 
flat detached rock ; to the south the enelosare 


<ajilled Ashtopavasigato t ; to the west a 
stone set upright in the ground. 

There has not been and there never shall 
be on the earth any one equal to the Gandabh^- 
ronda in respect of religion and courage and 
trutbfolness and liberality. 

“ This general bridge of piety of kings should 
ever be preserved by you ; ” — thus does itama- 
chandra make his earnest request to all future 
princes. The eariih has been enjoyed by many 
kings, commencing with Sagara ; he, who for 
the time being possesses it^ enjoys the benefit 
of it. To give in one’s own person is a very 
easy matter, but the preservation of (the 
relisious errant of) another is troublesome; if 
one would discriminate between granting and 
preserving, verily preserving is better than 
granting. He who confiscates land that has 
been given, whether by himself or by another, 
is bom for sixty thousand years as a worm in. 
ordure. 

At the desire of the king, the lord N a g a - 
va r m a caused to be built a temple of Jina, a 
temple of Yishuu, a temple of Isvara, and a tem- 
ple of the saints, in the country of Banavase. 


CORRESPONDBXCB AND MISCELLANEA. 


Tlic Ediior of the Imlian Anilqitary. 

Sir, — In your last number (for May) the Rev. 
E. Collins has printed some desultory remarks — 
Manichajaus on the Malabar Coast”— in which he 
disputes certain positions advanced by me in a 
monograph on the Pahlavt inscriptions of South 
India. In the course of his remarks Mr. Gollins 
revives some notions respecting the so-called 
Syrians of Malabar which I had imagined to be 
obsolete ill consequence of it being well ascertained 
that, besides being incredible in themselves, these 
theories cntii'cly want evidence to support them. 


* Conf. ‘ SouanasiiiafJi/ ihe lioti of SdnG, and ‘Boppa.-. 
nasiuga,* the Iwti of Boppa, which are titles of tlio 
llatta chieftains Kartavtrya IT. 

respectively ; BuHi lino G-7 of No. IV . and line of No. VII. 

of the lUtta inscriptions pablUhod by me m voL No. • 
xxix. of the Joiif- Bo, Bi*, It, -Is. i>oCm 
t The sixteenth of the Jain Tirthaiikaras. 

X * Basadi,* a Jaiu toiplo; the word is a T^bhava 
coimption of the Sanskrit ^vasatif^ abode, dioeUimj, a 
Jain monastery ; tho modern form is * Basil , . 

§ ‘ Mattar, — an ancient land- measure the valne of which 
is not now known. 

|j * BMriiTulayalrf the st'rjf (‘jrnh*’) of the Bh^runda, 
Bfifr-widiC is the samo as ‘ Ocini]ahh*rnnda\ 

^ ^Bayahi,* * bayilnf or ‘ Imihi,* is the firrt of the three 
kinds of ricn-land in South Canara described by 
Buchanan in lus Jonrn-cy through Mais^r, Oanam, and 
Maidbar, and is defined as “ that iu tho lower part of 


I shall now show that Mr. Collins has not made 
the case any better than it was. He has not ad- 
duced new fhets, and his argument is disfigured by 
several misunderstandings of the books he quotes. 

Tlio attribution of the origin of South Indian 
Christianity to the Apostle Thomas seems very 
attractive to those who hold certain theological 
opinions, but the real question is. On what evi- 
dence docs it rest ? Without real and snSicient 
evidence, so improbable a circumstanee is to be 
at once rejected. Pious fictions have no value in 
historical research. Mr. Collins refers to Abdias 


valleys which are watpred by sranll strcains, from, whence 
canals am dag to convoy the water to the fields which, by 
this irrifflitimi, aro able to giveyennually two crops pee 
the Madras llcprint of 1870, vol. H. pp. 2^ and 200. Iix 
modovu Canarcse ‘ bail a’ meana also a plain, an open f eld, 
and the open coun^ to tho east is known as the B & 1 1 n - 
8 S «i o as distinguished from tho Malnada- or Mala- 
da- d c^sa or M alan&dn , the haiy and wooded country 
lying along the Western Ghi&ts. 

• A comparison of passages in Sanskrit with j^saifes 
in Old Canarcso inscriptions shows that the Canare^ 
* halina* as ns<^ here is of tlio samo purport as the Sanskrit 
‘mtid/iyatiarfiV^but * haliifa* means near to, in the vanity 
of, and I am doubtful whether it can ho satisfactorily con- 
nected with ‘ o2a.’, inner, internal or its derivafavM. See 
note 37 to tho translation of No. \ II of tho Raria laacnp- 
tions referred to above. 

t ^ Ashtop ivasiyaHuf—the mclosure hattn*) of him 
•who fasted for eight at a ti/ac. 
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and Pantaemis. Thanks to Dr. Wright, we now 
possess the Acts of Judas Thomas in an old Syriac 
text which cannot he very ?ar from the original 
form of the myth. Dr. Wright (vol. i. p. xiv.) attri- 
butes this text to some time not later than the 
4th century, and Dr. Haug connects the original 
text of this palpably Gnostic book with Bardesanes, 
who lived about the end of the second century. 
But this historically worthless composition (for it 
was written more than a hundred years after the 
events it relates), and which is the production of 
some ignorant and credulous man, even if it could 
be received as evidence, would only connect St. 
Thomas with the extreme north-west of India. Prof. 
Whitney and Br. Haug,^‘ with many others, look 
upon the pretended apostolic labours of St. Thomasf 
in India or China as a pious fiction, and, as there 
is no better evidence than what I have mentioned 
above, it is impossible to do otherwise than assent 
to the conclusion at which they have arrived. 
Nobody nowadays believes in the visit of Brutus 
to Britain, yet it rests on as good evidence afs the 
mission of St. Thomas to South India, or ovou to 
India at all. Mr.' Collins also refers to the story of 
Pantasnus in support of his “ strong impression” 
that St. Thomas was “ the apostle both of Edessa 
and Malabar.” He says : ” Pantaenus speaks in 
the second century of a gospel of St. Matthew 
being in India, and of the visit of an apostle.^* It 
would he difficult to misrepresent more completely 
the story of Pantaenus, which wo know only by the 
late hearsay recorded by Eusebius and St. Jerome, 
and not directly.. Both expressly give the story 
as h^rsay : ** it is said ” that Pantsbuus reached 
India, and found there a Gospel of St. Matthew 
(•written in Hebr^ew characters) with some people 
“ to whom the apostle Bartholemew had preached.” 
Mr. Collins makes out that we have the words of 
Paatffinus, and t)iat “ an apostle^* (the italics are his 
own!) had preached in India, — thus leaving the* 
reader to infer that it might have been St. Thomas, 
as no particular person is mentioned. The story 
is late hearsay, and therefore valueless for proof. 
But even if this could be got over, it says nothing 
about St. Thomas, and, as I have already men- 
tioned (in my paper), India was in the early 
centuries jl. the name of nearly the whole East, 
including China, and thus the mention of IniiTn. 
proves nothing. Probably Southern Arabia was 
intended.^ It is not till after several centuries 
more had passed that wo again come to legends 
which connect St* Thomas with South India,' and 
it is obviously useless to refer to these. Mr. Collins 

* hi hifftedew of my monograph (as originally printed) 
Oazette. iumwxi; 

. * TOuhtay, Oriented (md LiTt^ntisHo Studies, voh II. 


mentions Syriac documents ; it is to be regretted 
that he did not quote them with precision, and 
say by whom they were written and whence they 
come. "When he does so it will be time enough 
to consider their value. 

As I have said, Mr. Collins has a strong im- 
pression that St. Thomas was the apostle both of 
Edessa and Malabar. He grounds this, apparently, 
on a notion that the ” Pahlavi language, according 
to Max Muller, originated in an Aramaean dialect 
of Assyria.’^ I was much astonished at this, for I 
felt sure that that illustrious philologist could not 
have said anything of the kind. What he does say 
{Science of Language, 1st Series, 5th ed, p. 235) 
is as follows : — We trace the subsequent history 
of the Persian language from Zend to the inscrip- 
tions of the Achsemenian dynasty ; from thence- 
to what is called Fehlevi or JEEuzvareeh (better Hu- 
zfiresh), the language of the Sassanian dynasty 
(226-651) .... this is considerably mixed with 
Semitic elements, probably imported from Syria.” 
I might refer to the researches of Dr. Haug and 
others, and the views of the Parsi scholars, head- 
ed by their very learned Dastur Peshutun Beh- 
ramji Sanjana, as regards the nature of this 
Semitic element (which was written but not 
spoken), but ' Profi Max Miiller’s actual words 
show how utterly wrong Mr. Collins is. Even if 
he were right, what he assumes (as above) would 
not support his ” strong impression.” 

Prom whatever point of view the question be 
considered, the result is the same, — there is no 
evidence at ail that St. Thomas ever preached in 
India proper, and the story has every mark of being 
a vague fiction originally, but afterwards made- 
more precise and retailod by interested parties. 

This being the case, the only safe conclusion is 
that assorted — that the earliest Christian mission 
to India was probably Gnostic or Manichsean. 
Heaving aside the first, I will only again point out 
that the account of A1 Nadim is an historical 
document based on original sources. Perhaps I 
carried too far my doubts about Maneshaving 
preached in India ; tho word for ‘ preach’ is 
ambiguous, but I see Spiegel {JSran. Alter-^ 
ihumeh, II. p. 204) accepts his journey there as a 
fact. At all events, Manes was a most zealous 
missionary, and certainly sent disciples to India: 
As to the meaning of India, there can be no 
doubt in this case. The Arabs used it in a per- 
fectly defined sense. Thus the Manichajan mission 
to India in the Srd century a.i>. is the only 
historical feet that we know of in relation to 


$ As the author tif Smematural Religion (4t3i edition), 
vol. I. p. 471, nnderstaads it. Where I am I can refer bat 
to few book^ 80 I take his extracts from Enseblas and 
St. Jerome. 
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Christian missions in India before we get as low 
as the sixth century, 

Mr. Collins points out that Manichaean was a 
term of abuse among the early ChrisilaGs. This 
is a fact but Abu Paid was a Muhammadan, not 
a Christian, and if he had wished to abuse the 
Christians he would have called them all (oniiodos 
and unorthodox) simply Kafirs. The Arabs of the 
9th and 10th centuries were, however, possessed 
of too much culture and too little bigot ly to in- 
terest themselves in the perpetual and timnipery 
squabbles of the so-callcd East cm Churches. They 
had a distinct name for the Munich rcans—hlauani. 

Mr. Collins also urges a new derivation of !Mum- 
graraam, viz, from Manava or iJIani. Either wora 
might be used in the sense he assigns, but what 
reason has he for supposing that it was so used in 
the Sth centuiy ? The derivation is in itself not 
probable. It is evident from the so-eallod SyrictU 
grant that Manigramam was not a Brahman vil- 
lage, and of conversions there is nowhere the least 
mention. "Wliaiever the Mauigi'amalcar vrere, Mr, 
WTiitehouse’s account (as quoted) gives little 
reason to suppose that they were ortlicdox Chris- 
tians. Mr. Collins also urges that Manikava- 
chaka (in the Sanskrit foimi of his name) was not 
a Maiiichaean; I cannot imagine how anyone 
could ever have supposed that ho was. This 
eminent Tamil rcforaior is known historically ; 
one temple, at least, founded by him exists still 
in tbc Taiijoro province, and several of his works 
(on Saiva doeti'iiio) arc ])opiilar oven now. Ho 
deserves better than to bo callod a “ Tiiitill s-jr-- 
cenr,^' whatever that may mean. 

Mr. Collins appropriates Dr. Hang's very im- 
portant explanation of tlic inscriptiojis as Kes- 
torian. This fact of their oi’igin, taken together 
with the use of Pall] avi. seoins to mo to explain 
the whole matter. I'hoso inscriptions certainly 
are oFaboiit the 3’oar 800 A.n., .UTidat that time the 
Ncjstorian missionaries wore veiy’ active: the 
cross and inscriptions of Si-ng;in-fa (in China) 
was erected by some in 781 A.n. But at that time 
Paldavi was nearly oxtinct iii Por^ia. Why then 
should Iseslorian mi.ssionavies use a diflicult lan- 
guage foreign to tlauusolves and hardly used at all 
except that it was the language of Hit' peo])I^ ho 
wliom they ])roachfKl iu ISoiTlli India? The In- 
seriptiou at Si-ngan-fu is in Syriac and Chinese, f 
The ambiguous I’ersiau names of the wilfiessos of 
the so-<aiHcd Syrian gnmt of about S25 a.n. pre- 
clude the siip])ositiou of Syrian or of orthodox 
Christians. Again, why should NosU>viau mis- 
sionaries havi? used the formula we Ibid in tlu‘sc 
iuscj-i pilous if the people to whom they prenehed 


j held Trinitarian doctrines at all ? The most pro- 
1 bable conclusion is that the Nestorians came to 
] !Malabar as missionaries to unorthodox Persian 
j settlers. 

[ For these reasons I still hold to the conclusions 
; at which I originally arrived ; they appear to me 
\ to be the only reasonable and probable conclusions, 
1 except new facts be discovered which may pat 
: the whole matter in a new light. The history of 
I the Tmvaneore Christians affords an ample field 
I for research to many living in Travancore who 
; have both opportujiity and , leisure for the work. 
; Since the last fifty years there have been endless 
! tincts and books written on the subject; I have 
! rer.d most, but failed to find any new facts in them, 

: or evidence of original research. Had a real in- 
* vestigation ever been i^ade, it would not have been 
I left to me to bring to light these inscriptions. I 
. can only hope that this subject will be better 
treated in future, but I cannot myself assist, — 1 
' have other work to do. 

j A. BmxELL, Ph. D. 

: Cooizoor (Scn^licrrj IltJIv, IStli Jlay 1875 . 


I aiUSALillX PBATEPtS. 

I The Eov.T. P. Hughes tells us that pmyer 
I (Arabic Sula. Persian and Hindustani Namds 
i Puslitu Kidifs) is the second of the five foiiudationa 
j oflslam. He ti’anslates the words 8ii/a and Wamus 
I by the English word j^nvjer, although this “ sc- 
[ cond foundation” of the religion of Muliammad is 
something quite distinct from that pmyor which 
the Christian poet so well describes as the ‘‘soul’s 
sincere desire, uttered or unexpressed.” It would 
i bo more correct to speak of the Muhammadan 
Kamdz as a seiwicc, ‘ prayer* being more corrqctly 
rendered by the Arabic Jit'a. Iu Islam pntyor is 
reduced to a mechanical act as distinct from a 
mental act, and in judging of the sphitual char- 
acter of Islamism we must take into careful con- 
sidei’ation the precise character of that devotional 
service which cver^’’ jMuslim is required to render 
to God at least five times a da\^, and which un* 
doubtodly exercises so great an infiueuce upon the 
character of the followers of Muhammad. It.is ab- 
solutely ncccssai'y tliafe the service should bo per- 
fomied in Anxbic ; that tlie clothes and body of 
the worshipper should bo clean, and tlmd tlio 
pi-ayiug-plaee should bo free fimn all impurity. It 
may bo said cither privately, or in a company, or in 
a mosque — although services said iu a mosque aro 
more mcritonous than those said elsewhere. In 
atluitiou to the daily piuyers, the following aro 
Bljccial services for special occasions : Saldi-i~ 


* li Is wi‘ll known, nml not rt‘s{ t>ii Klliot’s i/uAt' 

AooCLihjj}iiaiff a l)uok devoid of scicalilic \jlue. 


t Sec CoL Yule’s Marco Polo, 2ud cd. vol. II* pp. 21 fl*. 
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Juma ^ — Tlie Eriday Prayer/’ It consists of 
tw o * rikats’ after the daily meiddian prayer. SoMU 
i-Musdfir — Prayer for a traveller.” Two rikats 
instead of the usual number at the meridian^ 
afternoon, and night prayers. Baldt-i-KlwAzf-^ j 
“ The prayers of fear.” Said in time of war. 
They are two rikats recited first by one regi- 
ment or company, and then by the other. SaldUi- 
Tardivih — Twenty rikats recited every evening 
during the Ramazdn, immediately after the fifth 
daily prayer. 8aW‘{-Isiikdra--^^Vm.yer^foT suc- 
cess or guidance.’’ The person who is about to 1 
undertake any special business performs two 
rikat prayers and then goes to sleep. During 
his slumbers he may espect to have {lit 

inspiration) as to the undertaking for which he 
seeks guidance ! Tlie Azan is the summons to 
prayer proclauned by the l^Iuezzwii (or crier), in 
small mosques from the door or side, but in large 
mosqncs it ought to be given from the .minaret. 
The following is a translation ; — God is great ! God 
is great I God is great I God is great I I bear wit- 
ness that there is no God but God”! (repeated twice). 

** I bear witness that Muhammad is the Anostle of 
God!” (repeated twice). “ Come to prayers* I Come 
to prayers 1 Como to salvation I Como to salvation I 
God is great ! there is no other God but God I” 

Ilf the early morning the following sentence is 
added : — Prayers are bettor than sleep,” The TTd- 
habi Azan is just half the length of that commonly 
used. The sentences generally said four times 
they say only twice, and those repeated twice they 
rccito only once. The summons to prayer was at 
first the simple cry ** Come* to prayer.” In this, 
as in most of his ritual, Muhammad has not much, 
claim to originality, for Bingham tells us that a 
similar custom existed at Jerusalem (see Antique 
/irs, vol. IX. p. 489) — “In the monastery of vir- 
gins which Paula, the famous Roman lady, se,t up 
and governed at Jerusalem, the signal was gjven 
by one going about and singing haUelujaf for 
that was their call to church, as St. Jerome in- 
forms us. 
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KEED.OB PUEPOSE. 

Ffom ihc Mesnavi of JeUdFdl Syn £^intj. 
Translated liy F. Behatsek, M.C^. 
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‘i««| iAsi j 3 }i 

«_^Us f^jS y _j Ow«i I j jl 

la- j( yr / 

lA lA ^ _jj {S3J^. 

^ ^ lar^f Oi>M^ 

’^■ij J*-'* *fS3^ “t <^3j 

^ j c-^ ^ 

cjIjj (i!^I iS ijji V 

j| 

^ L)^ 

>5^ 3 1 ^^*3 

o ^^fc• wt <^j ^4^ ^ 

o4i ^ jdjf 

Had need not been for worlds, for earth, 

Nothing the L’ord of worlds would have produced. 
This earth chaotic stood in need of hills ; 

Had this not been, He had not raised majestic 
ones. 

Had there no need been of the spheres also, 

Seven whirling ones from nought he had not made. 
The sun, the moon, and all these stars 
Could not shine forth if not for need. 

Thus need the esmse of all existences became. 

The power also of man in need consists. 

Then, needy man, be quick, proclaim your need. 
That bounty’s ocean may with mercy boil I 
All mendicants distressed in the world 
Their needs to all men do proclaim — 

Their blindness, poverty, disease, and’pain— 
Mankind’s pity with their needs to move. 

No one will say : — Give bread to me,, O men I 
Property and hams and stores I do po8se.s8.” 

God has witheld eyesight from moles 
Because no eyes they need for their support ; 

They li^e and move deprived of vision. 

At ease, though blind, in soil all moist ; 

By stealth alone th^ leave theif dbmicile 
Until their Maker frees them from that stealth. 
With wings endows them,* makes them birds 
Winging to heaven their angel-fiights, 

Alway to dwell in the, rose-grove of thanks to 
God* 

• These lines do not allude, as might bo rapposod, 
to aoj metamorphosis which i^oles are supposed to 


Like philomels to sing a hundred melodies : — 

“ O saviour from all wickedness, 

Transforming hell to paradise, 

A greasy ball with light thou hast endowed 
And bones with hearing ; O moat bountiful !” 

Does intuition with the human frame unite 9 
How do all things with names combine ? 

Words are bus nests, the meanings are the bixds, 
Body the bed through which the spirit-river flows. 
The surface of this mental watercourse 
] Is not Tfitbout its chaff of good and bad repute : 
j 16 flows, but you would say it stagnates ; 

\ It moves but you would say it stays ; 

! From place to place were there no motion 
I Whence these renewed supplies of floating chaff 9 
\ That chaff is hot an image of the mind, 

I Assuming every moment a new shape ; 
j Like chaff its likes and dislikes float away ; 

1 The husks upon the surface of this watercourse 
I Gome from transmundane garden’s fruits, — 

I The kernels of those husks in yonder garden seek * 
i The water from that garden to the river flows ; 
j If you your life’s departure cannot see, 

] Behold in the waters this floating of the plants. 

i — - 

1 LUST OP DOimaosr. 

1 

! Tramkdedfrom the Mesnavi of JelMl*Qldyn*R^m 
I By E. Behatsek, ILC.E. 

I 
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uzulrrsTo in nature, bnt emboil; a flight of |>rv«ttcid 
fancy.— E. R. 
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All pride and pain with lust begins. 

But habit will establish lust. 

When custom has jour humours fixed 
Him jou hate who draweth you away ; 

If you an earth-eater have become. 

Who pulls your earth away your foe will be ; 
When idol worshippers to statues get at- 
tached 

Him they hate who idols doth forbid. 

When Eblis wished a prince to be, 

Adam he feigned to despise ; 

“ Was this a better prince than me, 
Worshipped to be by one like me?”* 
Dominion poison is, except to Him 
Who cures all evils from the first ; 

Pear not a mountain full of snakes. 

The autidote it certainly contains. 

Give way to pride’s dominion. 

Who breaks it will 5rour hatred earn ; 

No matter who would thwart your wish. 

He will encounter darts of wrath. 

Who means to weed my humours out 
Usurps dominion over me. 

Had he no evil pride in him, 

Could fire of strife infiame his mind ? 

Had evil nature not got root, 

How could the flame of opposition blaze ? 

Does he his foe conciliate ? 

Will ho enshrino him in his heart 
Because Ins evil humour has no root? 

The ant of lust, habit a serpent made ; 

0 kill the snake of lust at first, 

Or else a dragon will your snake become; 

But all mistake their snakes for ants ! 

Do you from sages take advice. 
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A Comparative Gramm.\r of the Mooehn Aryan Lan- 
OUAOES OF India ; to wit, HindS, Panjabi, Sindhi, 
Gnjarfta, Mariithi, and Baniyidi. By Bcames, 
Bengal Service. Vol. I. On Sounds. (London : 
Tilibner and Co. 1872). 

Mr. Beames apologizes for the “ many imperfec- 
tions” of which he is aware as marking his work, 
and sorrowfully speaks of the exceedingly little 
leisure which a Bengal Civilian can command from 
his official duties. We fear the little is becoming 
less ; and we gratefully accept the work before us 
as a proof of what indomitable perse voninco can 
accomplish under difficulties. 


*ae sight of Dr. Cald well’s ComparnHva Or 
ma.Y JJrdvijian Languages led Mr. Boai 
ni IBfi.j to resolve to provide, if possible, a si m 
c> omparisou pf^the Aryan dialects of I ndia: H 

wo Haid nntotbrani 


well acquainted with Panjabi, Hindi, Bangdli, and 
Oriyi1«; and ho has collected much information re- 
garding Marathi, Guiarilti, and Sindhi. His book.« 
of refcreuco, however, iu the “ remote wildernoss” 
cf Balasoro have been, ho says, sadly few. 

present volume contains only the Plumetics 
of the Arj'iiii group. Two more volumes will be 
rc(|uircd in order to complete the work. 

Mr. Bcairios has an Introduction extending to 
121 pagi'H. Tt is not very well arranged. ?md it 
abounds in rofictitions ; but it is animated, and even 
sprig] lily. JUilnnteiib dicfsrevorum qiiid vrMit : f#h‘ 
Bcames is fond of a joke, and dexterously pro 
vidcs one now and then for his flagging readers. 

The task which Mr. Beames has set himself is 
by no inoans an easy one. Tlic ancient languages 

TIhs tranNlat<^r do<js not take i ou himsolf to correct the 
metre, when it hapjicus to be fa ty. 
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cf India — tlie Prakrits, as well as Sanskrit — are all 
synthetical. The modern Aryan tongues are ail 
analytical. We have not sufficient materials to 
show how the modern were developed out of the 
ancient forms. . Whether you tra<je the ancient 
tongues down, or the .modern ones up, you are . 
equally unable to discover a continuous stream of 
language. Sanskrit, of course, became fixed at an^ • 
early period; yet if the Buddhists and Jainas had i 
been faithful to their original idea of using a ; 
■^guage understandcd of the people,’* the words 
of their books would have revealed the progress ! 
of the popular speech ; but unliappily a Jaina work > 
of the fifth or sixth century is written in the 
language of the first or second. Then if you 
proceed up the stream, you can go no higher, even 
in the case of Hindi, than the date of Chand 
Bardai, — tliat is to say, the Idch or 13th century. 
But the language of Chand is in structure ana- 
lytical. 

We are thus compelled to have recourse to 
analogy in any attempt to explain bow the ancient 
passed into the modern tongues. The Bomance 
languages of Europe are related to Lritin nearly 
us the Indian vernaculars are to Sauskrife* 3ilr. 
Beames states this correspondence very strong- 
ly — he holds that, in the whole e.^tent of linguis- 
tic science there exists no more remarkable simi- 
larity than between the development of Provencal, 
Italian, French, Spanish, and Portuguese out of 
Latin, and that of Hindi, Mantfchi, Bangali, Sindlii, 
and the rest out of Sanskrit. Most of the words 
occurring in the Romaucc languages are derivatives 
of “ low Latin,” that is, of the vulgar, as distin- 
guished from litci*ary and refined speech ; for 
example eqims, a horse, has no descendant of the 
same signification — choval, eavallo, cahallo being 
all derived from the peasants’ term cahaUns. It is 
reasonable to believe that the same thing occuiTcd 
in ludiuw The words of “lower caste” would 
be preserved in the vernaculars — words of which 
we may find no trace either in Sjinskrit or Prakrit 
writings. Still tliey may have been common 
in the mouths of the middle and lower classes 
even in early times, and thoroughly good Aryan 
terras. Before their Aryan parentage is denied 
wo must search for them through all the existing 
families of ludo-Gcrmanic speech. Wo must not 
rush to the iiircrcncc that dtisajli terms were bor- 
rowed from the aborigines. 

So much for the constituent elements of the 
. vernaculars. Now as to iniicetions. It has been 
usual to describe the breaking down of the iiillcc- 
tional system that ruled in Sanskrit as the cfiect 
of contact with the aboriginal races. Mr. Besames 
emphatically rejects this view. Wc need, he says, 
no aboriginal influence to explain a development 


which is natural. The flower of synthetic grew 
; into the fruit of analytic structure, both in Europe 
and in India. But there ynay have been an influence 
from without accelerating the changes. Certainly 
the presence of Teutonic and Celtic races, that 
could not or would not acquire the classical iuflec- 
tions, hastened the destruction of the ancient 
synthetic forms in Europe r and the presence of 
non- Aryans in India, entering more or less into 
connection with the Aryans, must have exerted 
an influence of the same kind, whatever its extent 
may have been. Mr. Beames fights against the 
Dasyus with all the vehemence of an old Arya 
warrior, or of the mighty ludra himself. But 
his zeal carries him too far. For example, he 
complains that Dr. Caldwell “ has gone quite wild " 
on the resemblance between the sign of the dative 
in Tamil {kri) Lo that in Hindi (ho) and he main- 
tains there is not “ the slightest reason” for tracing 
the latter to any but an Aryan source. Possibly 
not ; but what is his argument ? In old Hindi ko 
is haiin, which is the regular form of the Sanskrit 
Jeam, the accusative of woi'ds in hah. But is there 
no difficulty in seeing how the accusative form of 
the few words that end in hih can be transferred 
to all the words in the language? Dr. Caldwejl 
may perhaps be wrong ; but we cannot admit that 
Mr. Beames is right. 

We have in this volume evidence of careful 
and truth-loving investigation of facts. At the 
same time Mr. Beames seldom comes across a 
striking fact without trying to account for it. We 
would not wish these guesses at truth had been 
left out, though we may sometimes think he 
guesses wrong. Thus, in speaking of the differ- 
ence between the Maiiitlii of the Dakhan and that 
of the Konkii^ we are informed correctly that the 
hitter has more of a nasal sound and prefers i-' 
to s, in many cases. Ih this it resembles 
Bangali; and **iji both cases, proximity to the 
sea, and the low swampy nature of the country, 
may have bad a tendency to debase and thicken 
the pronunciation.” It is an interesting inquiry ; 
the cfiect of climate on pronunciation well de- 
serves attention. But we are unable to accept the 
cxpliiuation .otfered. We do not tliiuk that the 
pronunciation in tiie Konkan is thickened or 
debased, as compared with tluit of the Dakhan. 
As for ms.d sounds, — they abound in French 
ami are rare in Italian; and we have been in the 
habit of ascribing their provalouee in the former 
to the Celtic, which was tlie old speech of Gaul. 
Ill so far as proximity to the sea has an inHueuce, 
Italian ought to bo more nasal tbau French. 
Thou IS to the and h. Take the famous instance 
olShlbhohih and Blhholeili; and the oxplatiatiou 
fails. • So docs it, we apprehend, in many other 
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cases. In spite of proximity to the sea, the in- 
habitants of Britain say snow ; while, in spite of 
distance from the sea, southern as well as northern' 
Germany says schnee, Mr. Beames also mentions 
a tendency to use for ^ as showing the same 
effect in the Kohkan. Well, bat all lilahdr^shtra 
makes the infinitive end in cf, while in Hindi it 
is *?! ; and we cannot see how climate can accoant 
for the distinction. Besides, is not the cerebral n 
a stronger, manlier letter than the dental 7i ? 
But now to have done with fault-finding — the 
only error we have detected in the Introduction 
is in the following passage. “ In Marathi the 
caasal verb is formed by the insertion of the 
sjdlables avit or iva, or vavi, as marneh, to kill” 
[this should have been written maraneh; it is 
a trisyllable]; maravineh, ‘'to cause to kill;” 
khaneh, to eat;” kbavavineh, “ to cause to eat;*’ 
sodiieh [rightly, so<^neti], " to loose sodavineh, 
‘to cause to loose.” So far Mr. Beames; but 
sodavineh signifies “ to cause to be loosed,” not 
“to cause to loose” ; and maravineh signifies “to 
cause to be killed,” not “ to cause to kill.” Kha- 
vavinen, on the other hand, does signify “ to cause 
to eat.” There are causals and causals ; cansals 
derived from verbs transitive, and causals derived 
from verbs intransitive ; a!id the syntax becomes 
a chaos when this distinction is overlooked. 

The following mode of grouping the languages 
will reveal at a glance the relative character of 
their constituent elotnonts. Let the left side of 
the page denote the Arabic and Persian pole, and 
the right side the Sanskrit cue; and the seven 
vernaculars will stand thus — 

Panjabi I j Hindi I I Bengali 

Sinelhi I Gujarati j | Mara jhi | Oriyft. 

It will be seen that Hindi occnpics the middle 
space. It draws freely from Arabic and Persian 
on the one hand, and from Sanskrit on the other; 
the influenco of the Muhammadans bahmeing that 
of the Hindus, from their “ greater intelligence,” 
as Mr. Beames ex]')resscs it, or, as we may add, from 
their greater onergy and the influence of Muham- 
madan rulers. Ho ascribes the comparatively 
small number of Arabic and Persian words in. Bah- 
gali to the circumstance that there is “ an immense 
majority” of Hindus in Bengal. The Muhamma- 
dans, however, constitute about a third of the popu- 
lation ; and in Eastern Bengal, where they are most 
numerous, Musalmdn Bangall” is a iangriago not 
only spoken, but with a literature deserving of 
attention. The true explanation i.s that educated 
Bahgalis have been almost all-Hindus, and they 
have been for the most part — especially of late — 
the rnoat rigid of purists. 

Eitfth f>r the seven vernaculars, with the excep- 
tion ol OriyA pos.sesBos dialects. Hind! possesses 


many. The languages, ^hen they meet, seem to 
melt or pass imperceptibly into each other, without 
anything like that abrupt transition: which you feel 
in Europe when you go, for example, from Germany 
into Prance, Italy, or Enssia. The development of 
all the languages has been in one direction, — it dijp- 
fers only in degree. We can picture the time when 
the whole Aryan race spoke “ what may fairly be 
called one language, though in many diverse 
forms.” Diversities have grown with time ; yet t ha 
question naturally occurs whether, in days to comer 
the many tongues may not again become on.e. 
This, however, will not probably be by 4 hc d ialects 
gradually assuming one type, but by the “survival 
of the fittest.” Hindi is more likely to extinguish 
others than itself bO be extinguished. It will 
push out PanjMd’ and the multiform dialects oi 
Eujputand, and be the ruling tongue from the 
HimMayas to the Vindhyas, from the Indus to 
E&jmabal. It will then be spoken by a hundred 
millions, and will press heavily on its neighbours- 
Giijarabi will be absorbed without difficulty, ^indhf 
and Bahgali will resist much longer, hut will yield 
at last. Oriya and, Marathi will hold out after 
their sisters have succumbed, but they too must 
perish. “ Yes,” says Mr. Beames, “that clear, sim- 
ple, graceful, flexible, and all-expressive Urdu 
speech seems undoubtedly destined at some future 
period to supplant most, if not all, of the provincial 
dialects, and give to all Aryan India one homo- 
geneous cultivated form of speech — to be, in fact, 
the English of the Indian world.” 

That is a bold s]>cculation, truly ; yet we are 
not prepared to deny the possibility of its fulfil- 
ment. We deem it very proba]>le that Gujarati 
will bo absorbed : and a steady extension of Hindi 
through the !Mardtha country, until it shall stand 
side by side with l^Iarutbi, seems also likely. 
With Bfingdli wo think the fight will be harder. 
Educated Bangalis, who are all proud of their 
language and think of annexing Assamese and 
even Oriya to it, will fight to the death against the 
encroaching tongue. Let it be noted that the 
dialect which Mr. Beames so much admires is 
Hindi " in its Porsianized form,” i.e.-r—Urdu, writ- 
ten, no doubt, in the Persian character. There is 
a fight in India, “never ending, still beginning,” 
as to the relative merits o£ the two forms of the 
language — the Hindi proper, as we shall take the 
liberty of calling it, and Persianized Hindi (Urdu). 
Mr. Beanies clearly is a champion of the latter. 
Be it so ; bub does he not see how difficult it will 
be for the Hindus generally to adopt a foreign 
and difficult mode of writing, instead of their 
native, expressive, and easy , Hagai i P We must 
remind him of the story he appositely quotes 
from Babfl Edjcndral^la IMitra. Ihe family of a 
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MatliurS» merchant was thrown into consternation 
by this annoxmcenient in a letter from his agent — 
Bdhudj niargaydf hari hahit lliej dtjuje. The rthastrr 
has died to-day ; send the chief ivife (no . doubt, to 
perform the obsequies) ; but after an immensity 
of wailing, it was discoTered that the words more 
naturally (and truly) read thus, Bdhu Ajmer gayd, 
hari haht hhej dijlye. The master lias gone to Ajmer; 
send the big ledger. The invetercite omission of 
vowels ill “ Persianized Hindi,"’ ivhetber written or 
printed, seems to us a very serious impediment 
to its diffusion ; and, apart from tills, we are so 
^r Aryan in our procliritles, that we had rather 
keep any Arab intruders from overrunning India.* 
The praises which Mr. Beames lavishes on Urdu 
belong equally to Hindi proper ; and we think 
its gradual substitution for its comparatively 
unwieldy sisters would be a gain to India, But 
such things cannot be forced. The Marat has wEl 
not relish the change ; and the Bahgalis probably 
still less. Each of these nations has will, and 
character, and a growing literature. The Bah- 
galis, it is true, as Mr. Beames says, cannot dis- 
tinguish between v and h ; f but they can, and do^ 
distinguish between what is indigenous and what 
is foreign. 

These remarks have not taken us beyond the 
long and interesting Introduction, which counts 
for chap. I. The rest of the work contains 240 
pages. Chap. II. discusses changes of vcweis; 
cliap. III. clianges of single consonants ; and chap. 
lY. changes of double consonants. Everywhere 
we find traces of careful inquiry, and occasionally 
striking generalizations. But our limits begin to 
press ; wo cannot venture to quote much, and are 
hardly disposed to criticize. 

The vocalism of the Sanskrit is singularly pure, 
the trilogy of a, f, u prevailing; and of other 
vowel sounds only e (long), o (long), au ; which 
moreover, are restricted to derivatives and second- 
ary form.s. In the main the vernaculars follow 
this pure system. On the other hand, the non- 
Aryan languages both in Xorthern and Southern 
India abound in broken and impure vowels ; and 
Mr. Beames is on the whole at last disposed to 
trace any deviation of the vernaculars from the 
Sanskrit pure vocalism to the influence of the non- 
Aryan tongues. 

The vowel changes arc less remarkable than the 
consonantal changes. At first sight the permuta- 
tions here might well seem a complete chaos ; aiid 


S several wiiters have spoken in strong terras of 
the lawless license ” of Indian etyrnobgy. Mr. 

' Beames, however, does not believe in this asssrted 
; lawlessness : and he offers what he modestly 
i “ hints,” as a contribution towards that full solu- 
; tion which may still be far off. 

We may divide the changes undergone by con- 
sonants into two kinds — positional and organic. 
The positional are so called because their chameter 
- is determined by the position the consonant holds 
in a word. In regard to such changes the seven 
; vernaculars are on the whole uniform — the same 
; mediSoations running through all. 

Changes from one organ of speech to another 
which do not depend on position Mr. Beames calls 
I organic. We would simply call them non -posi- 
tional. In these the peculiarities of the various 
languages come into strong relief. Each language 
has a genius or temper of its own which determines 
i the permutation. 

I In regard to positional changes, the Aryan 
; languages fall under the wonderfully comprehen- 
sive rule stated by Grimm. Anlaiti hliUdlc siitfeu 
j Jedes organs am reinsten %nd irensten ; Inlaid ist 
\ geneigt es enceichen; Auslaiit zn erlidrten ^ — 
\ that is, initial letters retain most purely and truly 
the grade ot each organ; letters in the middle 
: incline to weaken it; final letters to harden it. 

! (Grade means herd the character of imuis or 
I media ; thus, 1% ih which are tenues, would in the 
I middle of words incline to become the nmluo g, h, 
; d.) The rule holds good, in the main, of our 
I Indian tongues: 

As to letters given in two forms, Mr. Beames 
holds that the cerebrals ?T and ^ are the ** real re- 
presentatives of the European i and tL” They dis- 
tinctly differ from our t and <?, however. W o cannot 
at this moment lay our hand on the place where 
the opinion i.s given, but we know that the lexico- 
grapher Molesworth— of whom Mr. Beames speaks 
with warm and ju.st admiration— held that our 
English i and d would be bettor represented by the 
j dentals H" end ^ than the cerebrals ^ and E*. Mr. 
I Beames discards the theory that cerebrals were 
j o>)tained from non-Aryan races, and labours, ingc- 
^ niously at all events, to explain how they aimc into 
1 exisc^'iico. None of the seven tongues is so fond of 
f cerebrals as Siudhi ; and next come Oriya and Ma* 
' rat hi. Yet puzzles abound. For iustiiiu e. SindhI 
^ has no cerebral I i,J33r) ; Oriyit aiid Marathi deligbu 
; in it. They may have gut it from non- Aryan races : 


* In another part of liis "work ibssi Mr. 
admitting? ** the impt'rfiHrtness^ of tht* character as 

a vehicle for the expressiou of Aryan Hsmuds,'* 

t Aproj^ifS of r and 6, we must not f««riret one of Mr. 
Beames’s best jokes. He holds that “ might e«nii? 

under the same head as those Xeapoiitaisrt uf whom it wa-s 
sjdd ‘ Felices quibus vivere est bibere/ were it not that, 


instead of the generous jtuci* of the vine, the ,Ben^U drinks 
muddy ditch-water in which his neiKishours have i^n 
washing themselves, their clothes, and their "bo 

Bahgalis are canital at qiiizzing ; but we don t Imow that 
thev can stand being quiZJict*. Th** sehuhirly and sarcm^iu 
Collector must take prcrautiuns against a mutiny at Ba- 
iosore. 
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but whence did Panjdbi and Gujarati take it ? 
The latter twa have come little in contact with 
any but Aryan tongues. 

But clauditejam rwospueri ; prata Mberunt, 
It would be ungracious to complain of defects 
in a work which has cost its author an immensity 
of toil, and contains such a mass of information ; 
and we shall therefore merely express the hope 
that when a second edition appears, Mr. Beames 
will say something on the following points : — 

1. The dialects of Hindi, particularly the Braj 
Bhdkha, which may be called a literaiy language ; 

2. The dialects of itdjputS»n^ ; of which he does 
not even give us the names ; 

The HusalmSin Bahgali ; 

4. The Assamese ; 

5. The Kohkani. Mr. Beames speaks indeed of 
Kohkani, but he means only that form of Marifchi 
which is spoken below the Gh^ts, and which differs 
in a very slight degree, and in its inflections 
not at all, from the language as spoken above the 
Ghats. Bat there is another dialect of MarS.tbi 
which ‘might almost be reckoned as an additional 
language, differing from Mardthi nearly as much 
as Gujarati does ; and this is known by the name 
ofKonkani. It extends from about Goa to Ho- 
nawar. We commend it to Mr. Beames’s attention. 

6\ The dMects spoken by women. — In the Pros- 
pectus of his Mmdmidni andUnglishDiciiona'i'yDr, 
Fallon mentions that this portion of the language 
has been “ strangely overlooked.^^ He estimates 
its importance highly, though not, we think, too 
highly. But it is nob only in Hindi and Hin- 
dustani that the speech of women is deserving of 
study ; it is . equally so, we believe, in all the 
dialects. At aU events, it is so in Marathi and 
BangMi. In both of these — particularly Bahgali — 
there has been an effort on the pait of Pandits and 
many others to drag back the the existing forms of 
the language to their Sanskrit prototypes, which is 
no better than childish and vexatious pedantry. 
'Iho true phonetic forms and idioms will often 
] 3 cst bo found in the speech of women of the 
upper and middle classes. 

And now to conclude. Wo have notliing but 
admiration to express when we think of the vast 
labour which Mr. Beames has undergone in this 
important and difflculb field of investigation. If 
the two remaining volumes shall be elaborated with 
. the same loving care as the present, lie will hot 
perhaps have bestowed on the world a momtmen- 
fwn cere perenniuSf but be will have achieved all 
that can reasonably bo expected of a pioneer, and 
will have set a high oxainplo. which, wc trust 
succeeding scholars will eanicstly seek to follow. 

EcUnhurrjh, li^th April 1875. * 

J. Mukiuy Mitcheil. 


Statistical, Descxiptive, and Historical Account of 
THE North-Western Provinces or Inbia. Edited, 
under ord^s of the GrovernmerLt of ladia, by Edwin F. 
Atkinson, B.A., Bengal Civil Service. Yol. I. Bnndel- 
Vnfl.T><^- ifeated at the N. W. P. Govt. Press, Allahabad, 
1874. . . 

This is the first volume of the long-promised 
Horth-West Provinces Gazsebteer ; and as a com- 
pilation of ofl&cial statistics it reflects much credit 
upon the industry of its editor, who has not only 
brought together a great mass of useful informa- 
tion, but has also shown considerable skill in its 
methodical arrangement. But as regards mat- 
ters with which wb are more specially concerned, 
viz. ethnical and linguistic scholarship, we can 
scarcely speak in such high terms ; and without 
any wish to detract unjustly from the merits of a 
performance which has been commended in other 
quarters for its -practical utility, we will proceed 
to point out a few defects which it would be desir- 
able to amend in a re-issue. They are almost all 
of one kind — the natural result of the writer's 
extremely limited knowledge of the country and 
the people, whom he was called upon to describe. 
To the best of our belief, Mr. Atkinson has never 
been stationed in any part of Bundelkhand, and if 
he has visited any even of its most historic sites 
it can only have been as a hurried traveller. liis 
descriptions are therefore somewhat colourless ; and 
the whole book is not so much what would be 
called in England a Co%inty ' History as a Conniy 
Biredonj, The former is generally the result of 
the lifelong labour of some enthusiastic Dryas- 
dust, who knows by heart the ramifications of 
every genealogical tree, and the date of every 
sculptured stone in the churches and castles of 
his neighbourhood; while the latter is manufac- 
tured by the agent of a London firm, who puts 
up for a night at the village inn, and fills in his 
blank foims after a consultation with the oldest 
inhabitant and the parish clerk. The information 
thus derived is at all events viva voce, and comes 
direct from the foiintain-liead ; while that upon 
which Mr. Atkinson has been obliged mainly to- 
depend has twice undergone the process of trans- 
lation, — in its passage from the Hindi-speaking 
Patwari to the Munsliis of .the Tahsili, and from 
them to the Assistant Magistrate, who reduced the 
chaotic facts into some semblance of order before 
transmitting them to the Gazetteer Office at Alld- 
liubad. With so many difficulties to surmount in 
the pursuit of accuracy, it is matter for congra- 
tulation that the errors to be eliminated are not 
more serious than they are : but it is well to bear in 
mind, whenever a reference is made to the volume, 
that the statements which it contains on matters 
of detail are neither those of an actual cj’e-witness, 
nor can have been very thoroughly checked. 

It may also be regrcited that while the whole 
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of Buadelkband is populated almost exclusively 
by Hindtls, their historian is evidently a com- 
plete stranger to Hindu legends and literature at 
first hand, and is in the habit of consulting only 
either !iEuhaminadan or pseudo-Muhammadan 
authorities, who are for the most part both pre- 
judiced and ignorant. It is the necessary result 
of Mr. Atkinson’s official good-fortune that he has 
never had much opportunity for mixing with a 
rural population or acquiring a knowledge of popu- 
lar speech ; but, except as regards the accumula- 
tion of statistics, his position at head -quarters has 
decidedly interfered with the completeness of his 
topographical researches. Thus under no other 
circumstances would it be possible to explain the 
fact of a civilian of 10 years’ standing inditing such 
a sentence as the following : — “ In 1872 the num- 
ber of Bauiyas in the Lalatpur district were, Jainis 
6,556, Saraugis 322] and Mahesris 26;” a form 
of expression which would be exactly paralleled by 
a statement that in some part of India the fol- 
lowers of the Prophet numbered 500, of whom 200 
were Muhammadans and the remainder Musai- 
mans, — Jainis and Saraugis being terms of identi- 
cal import. The mistake must have arisen from 
theJact that the returns were supplied by different 
native officials, one of whom used the word Jaint, 
the other the word Saraugi : but it is none the 
less surprising that Mr. Atkinson was unable, or 
neglected, to reconcile the discrepancy. The lists 
of castes appended to the descriptions of the dif- 
ferent towns in the second half of the volume 
supply other illustrations or a similar shortcom- 
iug. Thus, BO mechanic is more necessary to an 
agricultural community than a carpenter, and one 
or two persons plying that useful trade will be 
found in almost every village. Ordinarily Mr. 
Atkinson gives their number under the familiar 
name * Barhai,’ by which as a matter of fact they 
arc universally designated throughout tlie whole of 
Upper India. Munshis, however, in official docu- 
ments often prefer to style them ‘ Darodgars and 
whenever they have done so he has followed their 
lead. He can scarcely have been ignoraut of the 
usage; but in a book of statistic.^ the retention 
of a doable name is a dL^fcct which he should 
have been more careful to. avoid. Similarly', 
* Sweepers’ in some of the lists appear as ‘ Bhan- 
gis;* in others as ‘Khuk-robs:’ and, speakuig 
geiicinlly, the office clerk — who in most cases 
would bo a foreigner — has been too hastily- ac- 
cepted as the mouthpiece of the people. Thus it 
cannot for a moment bo supposed that a Buudel- 
khaudi knows the inner room of his dwelling- 
house by the Perso- Arabic name lufji'a 
runi^ which is quoted by Mr. Atkinson. The 
Tahsildar in his Urdu return used the word, no 


doubt ; but that is a matter of no interest to the 
reader, who is not taking a lesson in polite phra- 
seology, but rather wants information about the 
genuine Bunielkhandi patois. In the same way, 
it is of no consequence to loam that the Tahsiiddr 
of one part of the district uses the word 
I for insane persons, while another prefers the Jberm 
I ;pdgal: or that one in his census tables brings 
1 ‘ idiots’ under the heading ko vti-sama jh, and * lepers* 
tinder that of horliif while another calls the 
first class of unfortunates failr vJ-ahTt and the 
second Jtizdm, And why, when the number of 
blind, or deaf and dumb people is noted, Mr, 
Atkinson shoiild have thought it worth while 
invariably to add that in the vernacular tlicy were 
styled and hahire aiir gunge, is quite beyond 

our competency to explain ; as the book docs not 
profess to be an elementary vocabulary of Hindu- 
stani. 

A list of words supposed to be peculiar to 
Bundelkhand is given in the first part of the 
volume ; but it has not been very carefully com- 
piled ; many of the forms quoted as exceptional 
are common throughout the whole of Upper India ; 
while those given in the comparison column as 
the rule are many of them comparatively rare. 
This is one indication of the writer’s imperfect 
knowledge of colloquial usage, which is amazingly^ 
illustrated by his remarks on the d h i m a r s , who 
(he says) correspond and probably belong to the 
k ahdr caste clsowherc, but the word is perhaps 
peculiar, probably being a corruption of the Sans- 
krit a fisherman”, — the fact being that 

the word is in daily use everywhere. It is also a 
defect that in the list of Fairs, the only two of which 
lengthy descriptions are given arc the Muharam 
and the Ea.ni Lila. These arc celebrated in every 
part of India, and might have been passed over 
with a bare mention of their name and date. Of 
the festivals |)eculiar to the district, and of which, 
therefore, some explanation would have been ac- 
ceptable, the account given is most meagre, leaving 
it doubtful whether some — as for instance thai of 
Mahubir — arc Hindu or Jaini solemnities. 

In the Preface it is stated that the pre.^ent 
volume is practically, the first published in these 
Piwinces in which an attempt at iiccn icy in 
tniusliteration has been made. The ermr.:, of the 
press arc consequently very numerous. To this 
remark we think the Saperiatendent of the Press 
may very reasonably demur : fur though he lias 
not succeeded in protlucing a voinnic of very 
attractive exterior, and it eertaiuly is by no means 
free from errors in spelling, these' latter, so far as 
we can judge, are not duo to carelessness in 
correcting the proofs, but rather to that funda- 
mental defect ou the part of the writer of which 
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we have already spoken. Thus Jugul for Jugal, 
Anr&d for Aniruddh, Satarjit for Satrujifc, gamhir 
for gambhir, Rahas for Bas, gauwdXa for gw^la, 
Ranjar for Banchhor, &c. &c', are barbarous mis- 
spellings, but they are repeated so often as to leave 
no doubt that Mr. Atldnson approved of them ; 
some being due to ignorance of the rules of Sans- 
krit etymology, and others to “ fanciful derivations 
that he has elaborated for himself,” — a practice 
which he has not been able to avoid, though he 
condemns it in others. It also appears incon- 
sistent to use .such forma as lamharddr and sadr 
— which, if any, may justly be called pedantic, and 
have been made exceptions .by Gk)vemment — and 
yet to adopt the unmeaning form Lalatpur, 
which is a halfway-house purely of his own in- 
vention between the exploded Lullut^pocn*^ and 
Lalitpur, which latter is not only correct, but 
has also received Government sanction. 

As might be inferred from these indications of 
indifference to etymological accuracy, derivations 
of words are not often, given, — and very wisely so, 
for such 'as we do find are quite of the pre-scientific 
type. ThuS'* Banda’ is said to be compounded of 
hdbna , " mental desire,* and daOtUi, ‘ given though 
the latter word has no existence either in Sanskrit 
or any othey language ; the former is incorrectly 
translated and the two could never be combined 
so as to give such a result as BAnda. Again, if 
it had been recognized that Kayan was simply the 
BSudi abbreviation for K a r n a v a t i , the Sanskrit 
name of the chief river of Banda, its connection 
with Hama would certainly have been mentioned at 
page 127, where reference is made to the local names 
and legends that commemorate him and the other 
heroes of the MahdbhdreUa. The non-recognition 
arises from the writer’s exclusive use of the Per- 
sian written character, in which it is impossible 
to make any distinction between Ken and Kayan ; 
an(^ the similarity of Ken to Slama is, it must be 
admitted, not very apparent. Again, Sarmdn, trans- 
lated *a water-carrier,’ really means nothing nf 
the kind, but is the Sanskrit Sraman, * an ascetic.’ 
In token his vocation he is always represented 
as carrying a small earthen waterpot, known as 
& 7camandal ; thus the origin of the error be- 
comes intelligible, a vivd voce explanation in which, 
the waterpot was mentioned having been mis- 
understood. Further, to translate Kdmda-ndili — 
the name of a place of pilgrimage — by “ Lordly 
giver of desires’ is as little in accord with Eng- 
lish idiom as it would be to sx>oak of ‘ The lady- 
like giver of victory’ meaning thereby * Our Lady 
of yicboiy.’ The precise intention of the Hindi 
compound was probably not apprehended ; but it 
I s^m o r e -d iffic u lt to find an explanation for the 
^sregard of Lindley Murray shown in such 


sentences s& the following : — The principal divi- 
sions among the BrAhma^ are the Kanaujiyas,” 
no others being enumerated. Again, ** Over these 
is a row of what appear to be liiig or phaWas, 
some bearing a head, others the usual division of 
the ling ov phallus.*^ Again, on the same page; 

Mahadeo also appears as Kandigan, with wor- 
shippers ; -HanumAn with his foot on the demon ; 
and there is also a small seated figure with one 
standing and presenting an offering to it.” As a 
bit of picturesque word-painting the following is 
also noticeable : — “ The houses at Mau are well- 
built, with deep eaves of considerable beauty be- 
tween the first and second stories, of pleasing 
outline throughoat, with here and there a balcony- 
hung window quite beautiful.” Aigain, to speak 
of a market as “ held on every eighth day ” instead 
of * once a week,’ which is what is intended, how- 
ever literal a rendering of the Hindustani document, 
is calculated to mislead an English reader who is 
not versed in Oriental idiom. As indications of the 
writer’s slight knowledge of Hindu mythology, 
take the following passages ; The sixth temple is 

dedicated to Chaturbhuj, and the seventh to Yishnu 
in the boar-avatAr ; ” which should be corrected to 
* The sixth and seventh temples are both dedicated 
to Yishnu, in his two forms of Chaturbhuj and the 
Boar respectively.’ Again, the sentence ‘‘ There 
are two armed figures, one discharging an arrow 
(Bir Badr) and the other wielding a sword, called 
Mahadeo ka putr (son)” implies an error ; for 
Yirabhadra (to spell correctly) was himself tfie 
son of MahAdeva. But the. most astonishing 
instance of the writer’s scanty acquaintance with 
Indian literature is afforded by the following word 
in his description of Bajapur i “ In Akbar’s reign, 
a holy man Tulsi DAs, a resident of Soron, came 
to the jungle on the banks of the JamnA^ erected 
a temple and devoted himself to prayer and 
meditation. ” To judge from the date and locality, 
the Tulsi DAs intended by Mr. Atkinson’s in- 
formant was the famous author of the Rdmdyana, 
a poet whose works have for the last three hundred 
years exercised more influence upon the great mass 
of the population of India tlian any other book ever 
written. So curt a notice of so celebrated- a 
personage could only be paralleled by a Warwick- 
shire topographer noting ‘under the head of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon * In the reign of Elizaboth a play- 
wright by name Shakespeare was living in this 
tovra.’. And with this we conclude, hoping tliat 
the next volume of our Provincial Gazetteer may 
comprise a m6re Muhammadan part of the county, 
where the editor’s statistical skill may have equal 
scope, and his moderate acquaintance with Hindu 
legends and literature.may not be quite so severely 
strained. G. 
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SKETCH OF SOME OF THE PRIXCIPAL PLACES OF SXAKE- WORSHIP IX 
KATHIAWAp, WITH A BRIEF ACCOUXT OF TH.lx AXD THE 
DHAXDHAL TRIBE OF KATHIS. 

Sr 2IAJOR J. W. WATSON, BHAOTAG -IK. 


A 

T \ H X N .is one of the most ancient places in ; 

India, and the whole of the neighbonrhcod * 
is hjly gi-onnd. Than itself derives its name : 
from the Sanskrit place,’ as though j 

it .tci’c !f:e place hallowed above all others by : 
rhe residence of devout sages, by the' excellence ; 
cf its city, and by its nrcpinqtdty to famous | 
shrines, such as that of T r i n e t r e s v a r a, now j 
called Tametar, the Simons temple of the Sun ■ 
at K a n d o 1 a 5 and those of the Snake-brethren : 
Wasnkl and Bandnka, now known as Wasangji s 
and Bandia Bell respectively. T h a n is situated \ 
in that part of the province of Sanrashtra called j 
the D s T a ? a n c h a 1 — so called, it is said. &*oin j 
having been the native country of D r an p a d i, - 
the wife of the nve Pan dava brethren, from w bit^h • 
circrjnstance she was called Panchali, and from 
her this division cf the province is called the 
P a n c h a 1 , and becanss it is peculiarly sacred 
it is called the D e va Paachal. Xor is Than 
famous in local tradition only ; one of the chap- 
ters ci the pSkctmJa Fardna is devoted to T ri- 
netresvara and the neighbourhood, and this 
chapter is vulgarly called the Thdti Furiuja or 
Tcr ’>c:ir MdJidfriija. Here we leam that the 
hrst temple to the Sun was built by Rfga 
M u n d h'd i a ip the Satya Ynga. The city is 
said then to have covered many miles, and to 
liave contained a population of 36,000 Brdhmans, 
512,000 Vuniiis, 72,000 Kshatriyas, and 90,000 
Sudrjis — ^in all, 250,000 souls. Than was visited 
also by Krishna and his consort Lakshmi, who 
bathed in the two tanks near the town, whence 
one has been called Pritam, a contraction 
from Frlyaiam, ‘ the beloved,’ after Kiish^, — so 
called as being the beloved of the Gopis ; and the 
other K a m a 1 a , after Lakslimi, who from her 
beauty was supposed to pcsenible the kamaJa or 
lotus-blossom. The centi*al fortress was called 
Kandola, and here was tlic celeDrated temple 
of the Sun. Immediately opposite to Kan d o I a 
is another bill, with a fort called in more recent 
times S 0 n g a d ii , and another large suburb was 
named Mundva. Within a few miles was the 
shrine of the three-eyed god Trinetresvara, 
one of the .appellations of S i v a, and close to this 


the celebrated 1 bathing in which all one's 

sins were washed away. This kiind was called, 
therefore, the Papa A in u or sin-expelling, as 
the feres: hi which it was situated was called 
the Papapnod-nu-var.a or the Forest of :he Sin- 
Destroyer. Close to Than are the Miin dha v 
hills, disnr.gnished by this name from the rest 
of the T A f; g A range, of which, they form a part : 
and the remains of MAndhavgadh, such as they 
are, may be seen close to the shrine of BAndiu 
Bell, the modem name of Banduka; one of the 
famed snake-brethren. But Than is sadly fallen 
fi’om its former state, when it could be said — 

n 

5rrr^ irr \\ K [; 

(One gate Is at) Ghotila, a second at Sundari, 
the third at hlAta Hoi : 

Let US praise the fotirth gate at Viso XatAl. 

The shrine of Hoi Mat A is in the lands of 
Mahika, under WAnkAner; Sundari is a Dhraii- 
gadlira village ; while Viso Natal is the shrine of 
a MAtA not hv from l^Iuli. 

Modern traditiou only carries us back as fai\ 
as the B cl b T i A s , vrlio ruled here until driven 
out by the P a r m A r s , %vhc w'ere expelled by the 
K A t h i s , who in their turn w’ere dispersed by 
Sliujaafc KliAn, SubAlidar of Gujarat, and 
v'ere succeeded by the J h A las. The memory 
of their rule still survives in the following well- 
known con 2 >let : — 

^ !1 '4PT m pr 

TFTi 5^ !| \ ii 

(Al)ThAn, Ka n doia, and M A n dvu there 
arc 900 vsdvs and wells : 

Before the rule of the RAuAs the BAbrias reigused 
at Thun. 

The R a n A s alluded to in the couplet are the 
Jh Alas , w’hosc title is RAuA. The BAbrias 
were expelled by the P a r m A r s, who were 
driven out by IV A1 o j i K A t h i when himself 
lleeing from Pawargadh pui'sucd by Jam AbrA. 
Jam Abra, it is said, followed WAloji toTliAn and 
laid siego to the place, and WAloji contemplated 
flight, when the Sun ap[iearcd to him in a dream 
and assured him of bis aid. WAloji risked a 
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battle* and JAra Abra x^’as defeated end forced 
to return to Kacbb. Waloji and bis Katbis now 
established themselves at Than, and IValoji, in 
gratitude to the Sun, repaired the temple of that 
luminary on the Kandola hill. This temple, as 
before stated, is said to have been founded by 
Raja Mandhata in the Satya Ynga, and there 
is no doubt that it is really a most ancient^ fane. 
It was, it is said, repaired by the celebrated 
Lakha Phulani, who for a short time ap- 
pears to have ruled here, though at what date 
does not appear,, but the neighbourbiood abounds 
in traces of this celebrated cbieffcain. A neigh- 
bouring village is named after him LakhA- 
m A n c h V or ‘ Lakha’s stool.’ This temple has 
undergone so many repairs and rebuildings that 
the original structure has entirely disappeared, 
and its present appearance is by no means im- 
posing. Waloji bad a daughter named Sonbai, 
whom be made a priestess in this temple ; be 
married her to one Walera JaJu, and gave her 
twelve villages as- her marriage portion, and 
named after her the fort rebuilt on the hill 
opposite to Kandola^ S o n g a d h . The present 
village of Songa^ is a few hundred yards from 
the old fort of Songadh, and the descendants of 
Walera Jalu to this day enjoy land at Songaijh, 
As Sonbai was a mmistrant in the temple of 
the Sun, her offspring were called B ha gats 
(worshippers), and from her sprung that shdhd 
or sub-tribe of Katbis called B h a g a t s . 

The Parmar s are said to have entered 
Jhahiwar early in the 13th century (f Samvat), 
and to have received the Choyisis of ThAn, 
Kandola, and Chotagadh (now Chotila) as a 
reward for the extermination of Aso Bhillafrom 
V isaideva, the then Waghela sovereign of 
Wad wan, at this time the chief city of Jhalawar. 
The grant was accompanied, however, with the 
condition that the Babrias should be expelled, a 
condition which Visaldeva considered it im- 
possible to effect^ The Parmurs, however, suc- 
ceeded in ousting the Babrias, who fled thence 
to Dhandhalpur. The ParmArs did not hold 
Thun long, as they were ousted by the Katbis 
under Waloji, who, as mentioned above, was 
himself flying with his Kathis from Jam Abru, 
When Kartalab Khan (wholiad been honoured 
with the title of Shujaat Khtin) was Subahdar of 
Gujarat, the K a t h i s extended tbeirmarauding 
expeditions to the JcMhd districts, harassing 
especially the parganas of Dhandhuka, Viram- 


gam, and Dholka. Tboir excesses at length 
became so serious that Shujaat Khan, when on 
his usual mullcgiA circuit in JhaiaTVar, marched 
from thence in about A.n. 1690 for Than, which 
fort he stormed after a great slaughter of its 
defenders, dispersing thb K At hi s and destroy- 
ing the temple of the Sun. Since this, the 
Kathis never returned to Than, which was 
occupied by the Jhalas shortly afterwards. On 
this great dispersion of the K A t h i s the K h a- 
char tribe made Choi^lA their head- quarters, 
which they had wrested from Jagsio Parmar 
previously ; while the K h a w a d s, who had 
I acquired Sayla in about A.n. 1769, remained 
there. The W A 1 a s ’ head-quarters were at 
Jetpmr-Chital, and the Khumans’ at MitiAla, 
and afterwards Sabar Kundla. At the time of 
Shujaat Khan’s storm of Than it was prin- 
cipally occupied by Dbandbals, who have 
now been dispersed far and wide, and though 
still to be found as MuJgirasias in Kathiava^ 
their chief possessions lie in tbe Dbandhuka 
pargana, and to this day they I'etaia, in memory 
. of the snake-worship at the shriucs of Wa.^ukbi 
and BAndia Beli which they had adopted, a 
great reverence for the Cobra. Tbe Kathis, 
as is well known, are divided into two principal 
divisions,— lihe ShakhAyat (called by Sir G. Le 
Grand Jacob tbe noble) tribes, and the Avartias 
or Avarshakhyas— that is to Sii j, those of. other 
branches. 

The ShAkhayats compreliend the three 
great tribes of W A I A , K b u m A n , and Kha - 
char, all of whom are descendants of tbe origi- 
nal WalA EAjp'Qfc ^ho aiccstatized to Katbidom. 
The only explanation T can give for tbe term is 
that the^ WAIA branch are called ihe branch 
‘ ShakhA ’ ‘par esicellene^, the Walas being Su- 
ryavausi and of the same clan as the RAna 
of tJdaypur. The Avartia's comprise the origi- 
nal Kathis, as well as subsequent additions by 
outcasted Rajputs of other clans, who have in- 
termarried with KAthiAnis. Tbe most renowned 
of these Avartia tribes are those of D h A n - 
d h a 1 and K h a w a d,— the former sprung from 
the R a t h 0 d , and tbe latter from tbe J h A 1 a 
stock. 

As the Dhandhal tnbe have not, I believe, 
been previously described, I will here briefly 
sketch their origin and principal sub-divisions. 
Tbe DhAndhals are a famous branch of the 
RAthods, sprung, it is said, from Dhandhal the 
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Doarne^ Biipdeb^> dangliter of Odha Khiicliar, 
and by ber be bad two sons, Bavdo and 
KagpM. The descendants of Nagpal are called | 
HaUkas, and they live in the village pf War^, | 
under Dhandbnka. Bavdo married ,a Klia- I 
char lady named Modebd^ and bad by her two ! 
sons, Jadro andKalo. The descendants of Ki.lo 
are called Kberdias, and live in the Dban- 
dhnka village of Wavdi. Jadro married Satubai, 
daughter of Jetbsnr Khacbarj and bad by her one 
son, Nabo. Uabo married Baibai, daughter of 
Kala Kbachar, by whom be bad one son, Gaugo. 
From Gango sprung DMdbo of the Dbandbuka 
village of Samadbiala. He bestowed on Cbaran 
Rakba. Idhh pasdi>\ii charity, and bis descendants 
were styled Dbadbani. They are to be found 
at Samadbiala aforesaid, and also at Devsar and 
Peplia under Cbotila in. Katbiava(i and at 
Anandpfir and Mewasa in the same province. 
Dbadbo married a daughter of Mebram Kbacbar 
' named Modebiii, and bad by her a son named 
Nabo, The descendants of Nabo are called 
Repbdias, as they resided at and enjoyed the vil- 
lage of Rephdi under Dhandhnka. N Iho married 
Minkbad, daughter of K<^a Khachar, and had by 
her two sons, Gango and Tiso. Viso's descend- 
ants are called Viramkhas, and hold lands in the 
Dhandhuka village of Goria. G&ngo married 
Dhandofam, daughter of another K&na Kbachar, 
by whom be had eight sons, viz. Kxuapo, Khimo, 
Ebebo, Sahgo, Suro, Nagdan, Surang, Kano. 
Of these the eldest, Kumpo, married Rtodebui, 
daughter of Riim Kbachar, and had by her ten 
Sons, viz. Ugo, Nagsio, Devdils, Budbo, Gango, 
Mancbo, Bam, Selar, Jildro, Daho. Of these 
the eldest son, Ugo, married Rtindebiii, daughter 
of Karap^a Kandha. 

The history of the two snake shrines at 
T b a n is as follows ; — 

Brahma had a son np^med Miirchi, whose son 
was Kasyapa. Kasyapa had'a hundred sons by 
^a'STiiga Kanya, the chief of whom were Seshji, 
Wasukhi (corrupted into Wasangji), Banduk 
(cormpted into BandiA Beli), Dhumraksh, 
Pratik, Pandbrik, Taksbak, Airavat, Dhrita- 
rashtra, &c. <fcc. 

Five Rishis, named Kamav, GSlav, Angira, 
Antatb, and Brihaspati (all sons of Brahma), 
during the Treia Yu^a set out on a pilgrimage 
round the world, and in the course of their | 
wandering came to Devk Panchal land, and j 
encamping in the forest of PapApnod, near t 


Than, determined to perform here religious 
austerities. They accordingly commenced their 
cereinonies by performing the Brahmyadna (or 
adoration to Brahma by means of the sacrificial 
fire). Information of their intention having 
reached Bhimasur, who reigned atBhimpuri, 
the modesrn Bhimora, he determined to throw 
obstacles in their way, and with this view com- 
menced to annoy them, and owing to his per- 
secntion the Bishis were obliged to remove their 
residence to the banks of Panchkundi tank, close 
to Thdn, and there commence their penance. 
Their austerities were so severe that Brahma 
was pleased with them, and appeared before 
them in person. On this the Bishis implored him 
to destroy Bhimilsnr Daitya. Brahma replied 
that Bhimasur Was destined to die at the hands 
of Seshji, Wasukhi, and others of the snake 
femily, and that therefore they should address 
their prayers to them. So saying, Brahma be- 
came invisible, and the Bishis besought the snake 
deities to aid them, and the whole snake family 
appeared in answer to their entreaties. The 
Bishis requesting them to destroy Bhimasur, 
Seshji at once started for Bhimpuri, and 
there by the force of his poison slew Bhimasur, 
and returning informed the Bishis of his 
death. They overwhelmed him with thanks, and 
begged him to reside constantly in Than for 
their protection. As Seshji was king of Patai, 
he was unable to comply with their reqhest ; he 
howejer ordered his brothers Wasukhi* (Wa- 
sahgji) and Banduk (or Bandia Beli) to remain 
at Than and ilandhavgadh respectively ; and 
accordmgly these two snake brethren took up 
their residence at Thanand Mandhavgadh respec- 
tively, where their shrines are to this day. Seshji 
then became invisible. To the present day no one 
is allowed to cut a tree in the grove that surrounus 
Biindiu Beli’s shrine, and it is said that should 
any one ignorantly cut a stick in this grove, 
the snake appears to snch person in his dreams 
and Orders him to return the stick, and should 
he fail, therein, some great calamity shortly 
hefallff'him ; and in fact in or near this grove 
may be seen many such logs or sticks accident- 
ally cut and subsequently returned. Some of 
the moi*e famous snake brethren are (1) Sesh- 
j i, lord of Fatal, (2) Wasukhi, (3) Banduk, 
ail mentioned above, (4) KAli Naga — this 
brother was a snake of renown ; h© first resided 
in the Kalamirio pool of the Jamna river near 
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Gokal, in Hinduitan proper. From hence he 
“was oasted by Kmhra, and is now supposed to 
reside in 'the island of Ranmak, near the shrme 
of Setnbandh Rtoesvara, (6) Bhnjahga, 
who is worshipped at Bhuj. It is said that 
in ancient times the inhabitants of Eachh were 
harassed by Daityas and Rakahasas, and peti- 
tioned Sri Wasuki, who ordered his brother 
Bhnjanga to go to their assistance. Bhnjaiiga | 
went, and, effecting their liberation, at their en- 
treaties took up his residence in Bhuj, so named 
after him. He is popularly called the Bhujio. 
(6) Aiiofcher famous brother isDhninraksh, 
worshipped as the Khnmbhdia Niga in the village 
of KhjimbhdA under Dhra iigadhra . ( 7) Another 
Naga shrine in KathiavaiJ is that ofPratik ^ 
at Talsana in Jhalawar, and another (8) is that | 
ofDevanikCharmalio in the village of \ 
Chokdi nnder Chndl. The shrine of anothei’ [ 
brpther, (9) P a u d a r i k a, is said to be at j 
Pandharpura, in the Dekhan. (10) T a k s h a k I 
resides in Kurnkshetra, (11) Airavat in j 
Hastinapur, (12) D h r i t a r a s h t r a in tlK 3 
Dekhan, &o. 

It will be seen from the above legend how 
intimately the old tree and snake vvorship are 
connected- The Nagas seem to have been an 
aboriginal race in Gujarat, and to have wor- 
shipped the Elephant, Cobra, Tiger, Monkey, and 
Trees ; and the earlier Hindu immigrants have 
probably derived firom them the colt of Gane^, 
Hanumaui Waghesvari, ' Mttaa, <fec. &g. In 
the lapse of time the descendants of thes^ Hindu 
immigrants began to confound these ^Agas with 
whom they .had intermarried with the Cobras 
(Nagas), and eventually the legends of Hlga- 
kanyas, &c. sprang up. 

Ere closing this I may mention tb^ the most 
&mous snake-shrine in Gujarat, if not in India; is 
thatof the celebrated Dharnidharaor* Earth- 
holder,’ situated at the village of D h e m a, a few 
miles to the N. W. of TharAd, in North Gujarat. 
This shrine is visited by pilgrims from all parts 


; of India. There is a well-executed image of a 
j cobra in the temple -of the Dhemnag, as the 
I Dhamidhara is locally called, and ad inscription 
f roughly executed beneath it. There is also an 
i inscription relating to the Chohans of Wav- 
( TharAd in another temple (the large one), the 
I original Dhemnag occupying an insignificant 
little shrine some little distance from the larger 
temple. Carvings of Nagakanyas are not uncom- 
mon in the older temples of Gujarat, and when 
at Palanpnr I found two representations of 
them in the mins of Kaukar, probably the city 
whence the Euukrej district was named. These 
I brought to the Saperintendency Bungalow. 
There are many other local shrines in Gujarat 
and Kathiavaa where the Cobra is worshipped, 
but these are the most famous that I am ac- 
quainted with. I cannot perhaps more fitly 
conclude these rough notes than by quoting 
the following Jcavita. in honour of T h a n 

J1 jj ]| 
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The place Than is the excellent site ofDho- 
lelvara, and the famous Wasnki Deva also 
honours it with his presence. 

To the steadlast devotee the place is as it were 
adorned with a flag, and the place of pilgrim- 
ageof Snraj Dev adorns it also. 

Should aay one perform the pilgrimage of Trine- 
iari. 

Then he will destroy the sins of 10 milliQn.s of 
(previous) existences. 

Pronounce the name of Rama. Why do yon 
not pronounce it ? 

In the heart (of the true worshipper) tlie drums 
of his name are (perpetually) beating. 


NATIVE CUSTOMS IN THE GODAVARI DISTRICT.* 

BY Rev. JOHN CAIN, DUMAGUDEM. 

Mespeci yatd to a Dog, before the door of the room where she is, a quan- 

Tho following custom prevails amongst the tity of naddy-husk and set fire to it. To one 

Brahmans, as well as amongst the lower Sudras. doorpost they tie an old shoe, to the other a bush 

At a certain time whilst a wounm is pregnant, a oftulasi {Ocymitm hasHicum)^ in order to pre- 
numlxjr of her female friends asj-emble and pnur . ventthe entrance of any demon. After the woman 

* I since Icamod that the custom of pacing respect to the dog dunngthe woman’s pregoaiic; prevails over gz«ai 

part of South India. 
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lias bathed, she performs puja to the • Gaviri 
Devi in the manner related bflow. The fn^nds 
first brinsT in the stone on winch the articles of 
food are nsualiy’ bruised, and the stone roller, 
colour them with safiron, plara a 'mark upon 
them in the way they daily* mark their own 
foreheads, bum incense and place an oblation 
(the nmvedyam) before them. This done, they 
bring in a bitcb, colour it, mark it,- bum incense 
before it, and also place the nahedyam before it. 
The woman then makes obeisance to it, and it is 
given a good meal of curry and rice. Cakes are* 
also placed upon the curry and rice, and if there 
happens to be in the room a woman who has not 
hitherto been blessed with children she ^gerly 
seizes seme of the cakes, in the hope that by 
so doing she may ere long have a child. 

The Bog^idoL 

Two hundred years ago a Brahman in the 
village ofNatta Ramesvara, in the Go- 
davari delta, had the misfortune to kill a dog. 
Grieving on account of his sin, he took counsel 
with the chief Brahmans of the village as to the 
best way of making expiation, and received the 
following advice : — “ Build a temple- in E a m e - 
s vara which is in the Gostanadi, place an 
image of a dog therein, and after your daily ablu- 
tions perform fxijd to the dog, and then your sin 
will be pardoned.” He complied with their advice 
in every respect. The attention of the pilgrims 
to the neighbouring temple at Ramesvara 
w'as soon attracted!^ this new building, and on 
learning the cause of its erection they worshipped 
there as well as in the larger edifice, and thus 
the custom has continued to the present day. 
l^atia Edmesvara. 

Kaita is the Telugu for a snail, shell-fish, 
cockle, &c. 

A large number of pilgrims from the neigh- 
bouring districts resort to this village on the 
occasion of the yearly festival. The following 
legend is told as the reason of the buUding of 
the temple : — In years gone by, a certain king who 
lived in a country to the east of the Godavari 
called one of his leading men and commissioned 
him to go and buy a number of horses, ele- 
pliants, and camels. As the man was journey- 
ing in search of these, the slept one night in 
the village of R ii m e s v a r a , and dreamed that 
a snail appeared to him and told him that ho 
was going to dwell in the village under the 
form of a lihga, and as he wanted a temple 
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the man must build him one. The next momiug 
the mem told his’ dream to the chief men of the 
village, and resolved to obey the command. Ac- 
cordingly he procured a large number of stones, 
laid the foundation .two fathoms deep in the 
Gostanadi, and bunt the shrine. Imme- 
diately afterwards a lihga about two feet high, 
composed of snail-shells, appeared in the temple. 
He then bnilt a wall ail round, aboxttr twelve 
feet high, and ctit upon it elephants, horses, and 
(^mels. Having completed the whole, he re- 
turned to his master, and in answer to ihe 
inquiries respecting his purchases replied that 
he h%d done as he had been ordered, but was 
unabfe to convey them home and had left them 
all in Ramesvara. The king immediately sent 
off other servants to inquire into the truth- of 
the statements, and when they returned and 
confirmed the whole, resolved to go and see for 
himself. He djd so, and on discovering what 
had Teally occurred was so pleased with the 
piety of his servant that he gave him a village. 

A lihga is still worshipped in the village, 
and elephants, horses, and camels are engraved 
upon the wall of the court. 

GostamdL 

This is a small but very winding channel 
near Hatta Ramesvara, only filled with 
water during the rains or a rise in the Godavari. 

In former times there were some saint.s 
(munis) performing their t‘i 2 >asu in the village 
of Ko V vuru, near Ra j am a ndri . They 
obtained their meat and drink in a remarkable 
way. Every morning they went to the palmyra- 
trees of tlic village, bent them down very low, 
and attached their pets to the crowns of the 
trees, and forthwith thoy^wero filled with toddy 
sufficient to satisfy their thirst during the whole 
of the coming day. They then took a number 
of millet seeds, scattered them in the neighbour- 
ing fields, and immediately a ripe crop appeared, 
which they cut, and threshed, and ate the same 
day. One day a cow brought fortli a calf in 
the place whore they were performing their 
devotions, but, lo ! before the calf fell to the 
ground, Garutmantudn flew down and bore 
it away to the skies. The cow, in great distress 
at being unable to follow her calf, carefully pur- 
sued its shadow, and as she went winding hero 
and there her milk fell to the ground and formed 
a stream, to the channel of which the name Gos- 
tanadi was given, ( hstana yhu = cow’s teat. 
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RELIGIOUS AXD MORAL SEOTIMBIhTS FREELT IHA^^SLATED FROM 
SANSKRIT WRITERS. 

BY J. iOHR, D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D., 

(<7owf»nited/ro?» roL IZI. jpa^e 337.) 

SECOND SERIES. 


1. Svetaivatara Upanisliad, iii. 19. Tlie Great 

Sylrif. 

No bands has He, nor feet, nor eyes, nor ears, 
And yet be grasps, and moves, and sees, and 
bears. 

Ee ail things knows, Himself unknown to all ; 
Him men the great primeval Spirit call. 

2. lu’^ab-fibharata, iii. 1140 ff.* Im'peas^iTiient 
and Vindication of the Bivine Government 

Draupadi speaks : 

Beholding noble men distrest, 

Ignoble men enj oying good, 

Thy righteous self by woe pursued, 

Tby wicked foe by fortune blest, 

I charge the Lord of all — ^tbe strong, 

The partial Lord — with doing wrong. 

His dw=k, mysterious, sovereign will 
To men their several lots decrees ; 

He favours some with health and ease, 

Some dooms to every form of ill. 

As puppets’ limbs the touch obey 

Of him whose fingers bold the strings, 

So God directs the secret springs 
Which ail the deeds of creatures sway. 

In vain those birds which springes hold 
Would seek to fly ; so man a thrall. 

Fast fettered, ever lives, in all 
Ho does or thinks by God controlled. 

As trees from river-baaks are riven 
And sw'ept away, when rains have swelled 
The- streams, so men by God impelled 
To action, helpless, on are driven. 

God docs not show for all mankind 
A parent’s Icve and wise concern ; 

But acts like one mifeelmg, stem, 

Whose eyes caprice and passion blind. 

Yudhishthira replies : 

IVe ii.'itcned, loving spouse, to thee, 

I’ve marked thy charnung, kind discourse, 
Thy phrases turned wdth grace and force, 

But know, thou utterest blasphemy. 


I never act to ^rn reward ; 

I do what I am bound to do, 

Indiflerent whether frait accrue ; 

Tis duty I alone reg'Urd. 

Of all the men who care profess ■ 

For virtue — love of that zo speak — 

The UE worthiest far are those who seek 

To make a gain of righteousness. 

Who thus — to every lofty sense 
Of duty dead — mom each good act 
Its full reiiim would fain extract ; — 

He forfeits every recompense. 

Love duty, tlius, for duty’s sake. 

Not careful what return it biings : 

; Yet doubt not, bliss from vfrtue springs, 

; While w’oe shall simiere overtake. 

j By ships the perilous sea is crossed ; 
j So men on virtue’s stable bark 
I Pass o’er this mun Aane ocean dark, 

I And reach the blessed heavenly coast. 

! If holy actions bore no fimics ; 

I If self-command, beneficence, 

Received no fitting recompense ; 

Then men would load the litb of brutes : 

"Who then wmald knowledge toil to gain ? 
Or after noble aims aspire ? 

O’er all the earth dclasiou dire 

And darkness dense and bhick, W'ould reign. 

But ’tis not so : for saints of old 
Well Iqiew that every righteous deed 
From God obtains its ample meed : 

They therefore strove pare lives to lead, 

As ancient sacred books liavc told. 

Tlie gods— for such their sovereign will — 
Have veiled fi*om our too curious ken 
The laws by which the deeds of men 

Are recompensed with good and ill. 

No common mortal comprelieiuls 
The wondrous i>o\vei*, mysterious skill,’ 
With which these loitis of all fulfil 
j Their high designs, their hidden ends. 


• ride ante, toI. HI. pp. 163, 164. 
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These secret things those saints descry 
Alone whose sinless life austere 
Tor them has earned an insight clear, 

To which all mysteries open lie. 

So let) thy doubts like vapours dee, 

Abandon impious unbelief ; 

And let not discontent and grief 
Disturb thy souVs serenity. 

But study God aright to know, 

That highest Lord of all revere, 

Whose grace-on those who love him here 
Win endless future bliss bestow. 

Draupadi rejoins ; 

How could I God, the Lord of all, 

Conteinn, or dare his acts arraign, 

Although I weakly thus complain ? 

Nor would I virtue bootless call. 

I idly talk ; my better mind 
Is overcome by deep distress 
Which long shall yet my heart oppress: — 

So jndge me rightly j thou art kind. 

8. Naishadha Charita^ xvi:^ 45. Wheilier the 
doctrine of future retribution he true^ 

The scripture says, the bad begin. 

When dead, with woe to pay for sin, 

While bliss awaits — happier birth— 

The good whene’er they quit the eai'tlu 
But now, we see, the bad are blest, 

And righteous men on earth distrost. 

How then, this donbtfol case decide ? 

Tell what is nrged on either side. 

Did God exist omniscient, kind, 

And never speak his will in vain, 

*T would cost him but a word, and then 
His suppliants all they wish would find. 

If God to men allotted woe, 

Although that woe the fruit must Ixs 
Of men’s own actions, then were he 
Without a cause his creatures’ foe, — 

More cruel, thus, than men, who ne’er 
To others causeless malice bear. 

In this our state of human birth 

self and Brahma co-exist,—- 
As wise Vedanlists all insist, — 

But when this wretcficd life on earth 
Shall end, and all redemption gain, 

Then B.-ahraa shall alone remain, 

A clever doctriiio hero we see ! 

Our highest good to cease to be ! 


4, Vishnu Puraua, iv. 24, 48 K The Vanit}/ 
of SuTTian Anibition, 

How many kings — their little day 
Of power gone by — ^have passed away, 

While yet the stable Earth abides, 

And all the projects vain derides 
Of men who deemed that She was theirs. 

The destined portion of their heirs. 

With bright autumnal colours gay, 

She seems to smile from age to age. 

And mock the fretting kings who wage 
Fierce war for Her, — for ampler sway. 

Though doomed,” she cries, “ to disappear 
So soon, like foam that crests the wave, • 

Vast schemes they cherish, madly brave, 

Nor see that death is lurking near. 

“ And kinsmen, brothers, sons and sires, 

Whom selfish love of empire fires, 

The holiest bands of nature rend, — 

In bloody strife for Me contend. 

‘‘ O ! bow can princes, well aware 
How all their fathers, one by one, 

Have left Me here behind, and gone, 

For My possession greatly care ?” 

King Prithu strode across the world, 

And all his foes to earth he hurled. 

Beneath his chariot- wheels — a pi'cy 
For dogs and vultures — crushed they lay. 

Yet, snatched by Time’s I'csistloss blast. 

Ho long from hence away has passed : 

Like down the raging flames consume, 

He, too lias mot the common doom. 

And Kilrlavirya, onCo so great, 

Who ruled o’er all the isles, supremo. 

Is but a shadow now, a themo 
On which logicians subtly prate. 

Those lords of men, whose empire’s sheen 
or yore the regions all illumed, 

By Death’s destroying frown consumed. 

Are gone : no ashes o’eii are scon ! 

Mandhairi onco was world-renowned ; 

What forms his substance now ? a tale ! 
Who, hearing tliis, if wise, can fail 
This mundane life to scorn, so frail, 

So dreamlike, transient, wortlilcss found ? 

Of all tlio long and briglii array 

Of kings whoso names tradition shows, 
Have any ever lived ? Who khow's P. 

And now where are tlicy P None can say. 
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5, Mahabliarata, sii, 529, 6641, and 9917. ‘‘ 
having TMthlng^ and yet possessing all things.^' 
(2 Corinthians, xi. 10.) 

How vast mj wealth, what joy I taste, 

Who nothing own, and nought desire ! 

Were this fair city wrapt in fire. 

The flame no goods of mine would waste. 

6. MahabhArata, si. 75. For we hmugld mo- 
iking into this world, and it is ceriain we can carry 

noiltlny outF (1 Timothy, vi. 7.) 

Wealth either leaves a man, 0 king ! 

Or else a man bis >Yealth must leave. 

What sage for that event will grieve, 

Which time at length must surely biang ? 

7. MahabhArata, xi. 75. Tkefoolkh dkcmitent- 

ed ; tite ivise conteni. 

Though proudly swells their foi-tune’s tide, 
Though evermore their hoards augment, 
Unthinking men are ne’er content : 

But wise men soon are satisfied. 

S, Vriddha Chanakya, xiv. G. 2£cii sliuzdd 
ildiih Oil (heir end. 

Did men but always entertain 

Those graver thoughts which sway the heart, 
When sickness comes, or friends depart, 

Who w’ould not then redemption gain ? 

9. MahilbhArata, iii. 17401. All rncm ilunh 
all mem mortal hit iJieinselves,** (Young’s 
- Nigld Thouffhts.) 

Is not those men’s delusion strange 
Who, while they seo that every day 
So many sweeps fiTo.m eai*th away, 

Can long themselves t’ elude all change ? 

10- Dampatisikshfi, 26 : Prasnottara-ratna- 
malat, 15. Who are the really hlinil, deaf, 
anti dianh ? 

That man is blind whose inner eye 
Can nought beyond this world desciy ; 

And deaf the man on folly bent, 

Oh whom advice is vainly spentr 
The dumb are those wlio never seek 
To others gracious words to speak. 

V riddha Cbanakya, xvii. C ; Subhasliitarnava, 
1G3. Men devoxit when in disireits. 

In trouble men the gods invoke ; 

When sick, submit to virtue’s yoke ; 

When lacking power to sin, are good ; 

When poor, arc humble, meok, subdued. 


12. SAingadhara’s Paddhad, Dharmavivriti. 
: 4. Im^mveYiient of time. 

'' The sage will ne’er allow a day 
■ Unmarked by good to pass away; 

; But waking up, will ofteu ask, 

; Have I this day fulfilled my task ? 

; With this, with each day’s setting sun, 

A par: of my brief course is run.’* 

! 13, iManu, ii. 235. A nan may learn frozn 

‘ ike litanhlesi. 

1 From whomsoever got, the wise 
I Accept w ith joy the pearl they prize. 

: To them the mean may knowledge teach, 

1 The lowliest lofty virtue preach. 

I Snell men vnll wed, nor view’ with scorn 
I A lovely bride though humbly bom. 

; When sunlight fails, and all is gloom, 
i A lamp will well the house illume. 

f 

I 14. Bhagavuta Pmfina, X. 22, 35. The proper 
i aim vf life. 

[ He only does not live in vam 
I Who all the mcixns within his reach 
• Employs, his w ealth, his thought, his speech 
T’ advance the weal of other men. 

15. Mahabharata^ v. 1272 : xh. 11028. 
are formed by their eissoeiatcs. 

: As cloth is tinged hy any dye 
' In w’hich it long time plunged may lie ; 

' So those w'itk wrhom he loves to Kve 
j To every man his colour give. 

10. Hitopadesa, iv. Casting pearls before 
szviiie. 

He only threshes chaff who schools 
With patient kindness thoughtless fools. 

He writes on shifting sand who fiiin 
By favours w^qrthless men would gain. 

17. Subhashitarnava, 64. Heirs offen 

spendthrifts. 

How many foolish heirs make haste 
The w’caltli their father saved, to w^asto ! 

Who does not guard with care the pelf 
He long has toiled to hoard himself? 

18. Mahabhurata, xii. 12131. The rich 

hath many friexids. 

A rich man’s kinsfolk wliile ho thrives 
The part of kinsmen gladly play : 

The poor man’s kindred die aw’ay 
Long e’er his day of death airives. 
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19. Poncliataiitrs, 1. 15. The scbtue, 

A '^realtlij man ev’n strangers iireafc 
As if tiej were ids kinsmen bom : 

The poor man’s kindred all with scorn 
His claim to kinship basely meet. 

20. YridJha Ch^akya, 32. What energy 
can effect. 

ilo jsnt Mern’s peak to scale is not too highj 
JTor Hades’ lowest depth to reach too deep, 
Xor any sea too broad to overleap, 

For men of dauntless, fiery energy. 

21. Sarngadhara’s Paddhati, Dhana-prasamsa, 
12. What will not men do to get wealth 1 
For gold what will not mortals dare ? 

What efforts, straggles, labours spare ? 

The hostile warrior’s sword they brave. 

And plunge beneath the ocean wave. 

22. Panchatantia, 10. 5 (Bomb, ed.) ; Ynddha 
Cha^kya, 15. 10, d;c. Ars Imiga^ vita Irevis: 

The essence of loohs to he got. 

The list of books is long ; mishaps arise 
To bar the student’s progress ; life is brief ; 
Whatever, then, in books is best and chief, 
The essence, kernel, that attracts the wise. 

23. Pancliatantra (Bomb, ed.), iii. 92 and r, 

49. Love of EoTne. 

Not such is even the bliss of heaven 
As that which fills the breasts of men 
To whom, long absent, now ’tis given 
Their country once to see again, 

Their childhood’s home, their natal place, 
However poor, or mean, or base. 

24. Mahabharata, sdi. 5497 ff. A house 
without a wife is empty : Description 
of a good wifo. 

Although with children bright it tcoms, 

And full of light and gladness seems, 

A man’s abode without a wife 
Is empty, lacks its real life. 

The housewife makes the house ; bereft 
Of her a gloomy waste ’tis left^ 

That man is truly blest whose wife. 

With over sympathetic heart, 

Shares all his weal and woe ; takes part 
In ail th’ events that stir his life ; ' 

Is filled with joy when lie is glad, 

And plunged in grief when he is sad, 


Laments whene’er his home he leaves, 

His safe return with joy perceives, 

With gentle words his anger stills. 

And ail her tasks with love fulfils. 

25.' Mahabharata, xii. 3440, 3450, and 
elsewhere. Descripticn of a good Icing, 
That man alone a crown should wear 
Who’s skilled his land to rule and shield ; 
For princely power is hard to wield — 

A load which few can fitly bear. 

That king his duty comprehends 
Who well the poor and helpless tends. 

Who wipes away the orphan’s tears, 

Who gently calms the widow’s fears, 

Who, like a father, joy imparts, 

And peace, to all his people’s hearts ; 

On vicious men and women frowns. 

The leaim’d and wise with honour crowns : 
Who well and wisely gifts, on those 
Whose merits claim reward, bestows ; 

His people rightly guides and schools. 

On all impressing virtue’s rules ; 

Who day by day the gods adores, — 

With offerings meet their grace imploi*es ; 
Whoso vigorous arms his realm protects? 

And all insulting foes su^ects ; 

Who yet ali laws of war observes, 

And ne’er from knightly honour swerves. 

26. Mahabharata, iii. 1055. Mercy should 

he shown to ignorant offenders. 

When men from want of knowledge sin, 

A prince to such should mercy show. 

For skill the right and wrong to know 
For simple men is hard to v;in. 

27. Hamayana, vi, 115. 41. Compassion 

should he shown to all men. 

To bad as well as good, to all, 

A generous man compassion, shows. 

On earth no mortal lives, ho knows, 

Who does not oft through weakness fall. 

28. Mahabhiirata, xiii. 051. The wolf 
also shall dwell with the lamb,** 

(Isaiah, xi. 0). 

With serpents weasels* kindly play, 

And haimlcss tigers sport with deer ; 

The homit’s holy presence near 
Turns hate to love — drives fear away- 

{To he cjtdinncil.) 


* The Mun^ooso (Herpestes Ichncxvimn) belongs to the order MusieUdoi (W’eaBcls).-— EUp 
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SANSK^T AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Esq., Bo. C. S. 


{CorMr:'Mi fri-,n 161 1 


In connesioa with the preceding Kadamba j 
inscrip tioi^ the notes made hy me, when traTel- j 
ling throagh the Canarese Country as Edaea- | 
tional Inspector of the Southern Division, of | 
inscriptions at Baiikaphr, Hanagal, and Bam- i 
wasi, — all of them Kauamba capitals, — may ^ 
nsefaliy be inserted here. 

'Banhipur, I 

Baakapur is aboat sis miles zo the 3. by E. 
of Sigganm, the present head-craariei’s of the ' 
Siggaam or Baiikiiphr Taluk: i ot the Dhlrw’id , 
District. j 

The mscriptions are all in the Port. No. s 
1 : — Leaning up against a wall to the right of ; 
the entrance to the Port £r‘om the E. there is a j 
large stone-tablet bearing an inscription of fifty- 
nine lines, each line containing about thirty- 
seven letters, in the Old Canarese characters 
and langfiage. The inscription is for the most j 
part in Lac order ; bat the fourth liiie has been 
deliberately cut oat and almost entirely obli- 
terated, and there are fissures in the tablet 
which would probably result in its falling to 
pieces if an attempt wei*e made to remove it to 
a safer place of custody. The emblems at the 
top of the tablet liave been wilfally defaced; 
but there arc traces of the following : — In the 
centre, a llh(ja\ on its right, a seated or kneel- 
ing figure, with the sun above it and a cow 
and calf beyond" it; and on its left, an offi- 
ciating priest, with the moon above him and 


a figure of Basava beyond bim. The inscrip- 
tion is dated in the Saka year 977 (a. b. 
1055-6.), being the ilanmatha sammlsarj, while 
the Chulnkja King GafigapermarLali-Vikra- 
madityadera *, — the son of Trauokyamalla- 
dev^a ; the supreme lord of the city cf Kuva- 
lalapura f ; the lord of ^Tandagiri ; he whose 
crest was an infuriated elephant,— was ruling 
the Gangavadit J Ifinety-sis-thoasand and the 
Banaviisi Twelve-thousand, and while the Great 
Chieftain HarikC^arideva, the gloiy of the 
family of the Kadamba emperor MayuravarmA§, 
was governing the Banavasi Twelve- thousand 
as his subordinate. The inscription proceeds 
to record the grant of some land in the Ni<Ia- 
gnndage Twelve, which was a ka?/pana^\ of the 
Panuhgai Five-hundred, to a Jain temple, by 
Harikfisarideva, his wife Lachchaladevi, the 
assemblage of the five religious colleges of Baii- 
knpura, the guild of the Nagarantahajana, and 
*‘The Sixteen.* Harikesarideva's litles are 
of much the same purport as some of those of 
Sivachitta in the Kadamba insenption of Gul- 
halli and of JayakesL IH. in the Kadamba in- 
scription of Kittur and snost of tbern are 
repeated iu the short inscription, Xu. 2, of which 
a tiunscription is given beloc. His name does 
not occur in Sir W. Elliot’s list of the Kadambas, 
and E cannot yet deteraiiiic what liis place iu 
the genealogy should be. 

Nos. 2 and 6. — Further on in the fort there 
is a fine old Jain leniplo called Arvattakam- 


• VikramAdifcya II of Sir 'V. ElUot ; aacordinj? to tho 
mme aatborifcy his reijcn extendt'd fri>ni Saka to Saka 
ItWe. The discrepanfy between the dates of hi* reij^n and 
ei the prosGfit inscription may bt» acimuntc^ for on tjio sup- 
position that Vikramttditya was the Vnvuruja or Viceroy, m 
charj^e of the two district.^ r«*ft‘rred to, tlariiii? his father’s 
reiRiiand before ho himself aset^ndv'd the tliroao of tUo, 
Cli4iiik>;a3 on tho death of his older l>rotUcTS<’^iurttrarad«'va 
II. Gan^ipc^rmAnadi or Guii^aitcmmauadi wus also adopt- 
ed as a Kildamba title. 

t Tho K$l&!apura of lino IS of inscription l^o. II of tho 
scries now comm^pced ; the nnme occurs as Knva* 

lalajnira in lino 33 of Major Dixon’s Ko. 71- This and the 
following two titles are also K&damba titles. 

t Tho final * t * of this word in the original may he a 
mistiike.^ The Ninety-six-thousand Distnet is meutioneni 
in tho N^^ma;]tda}acoppcr-p1ate inscription published bj- 
Mr Itico at pp. 166 et sejq. of Vol. II. of the Anti^ 

qwLTy ; in note 11, pape 161, the name of it is jdveu as 
Gan^vndh o-nd it is said to liave been* called the Ninety- 
six-thotisand Dwtrict from its ^eldinj? a revenue of UO.tKK) 
jjagodas ; but districts are usually named in this way fr»uii 
tho number of towns included in them. Tho Uungav&li 


Ninot^-six-^ousaud is zneutianed u^in in Hue 3 of No. 113 
of Major Dixon’s work. 

§ Mayfiravarma is gawa by Sir W. Elliot as the first in 
tho Kadamba f^uculogy of Banavasi and tho founder of 
the family. The Kudambas of Gtia (GiU'C, Udptiilaipattaaa,, 
or GdpakBtmri) state in their inscriptions at and 

Haisi (Pal&ika, Balasijsoi or iu the Beli?aura disfcricti 

that tho founder of their family ‘H'us Tril6c!iaaakadiimba. 
the Trinetrakadamba of Dr. Bnckinau’s throvgh 

Ifafsdr, Canamy aTid MaZabar, According? to Joui tradi- 
tions ^ven in Dr. Bachannn's book it was .^liiyfiravariud 
who, though himself a Jain king, first introduced Vedic 
Br^tnans into th© Tulava country ; aceordinff to-ihe Brah- 
maj;i truditions, the BnUimans had previously iu the 

Tuluva country, but they did not like it and were always 
running away to Ahkhchhatra, from which place Mayfira- 
varmfi brought them back, elfected some reforms, and 
reinstated thorn. 

|j See note X to fiie translation of No. II of the pi'Ceent 
series, page 211 below. 

*5* * B(iak*2puraJa ppnehGm^p^CthaJstka^miJtih na^a- 
rama^^^namitdi pmUtmrtivano'A**^ 

* See pp. 296 ei scpi» of No. XMVII, Vol. X Jour* 
Bomb, Br, E, As, Soc. 
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bbada-basri. 'the Jain tempis of the sixty j very well preserved inscriptions in the Old 
columns.’ On the wall to the left of the S. Canarese characters and languages, No. 2 
entrance to the shrine there are two 'short and 1 The upper one is as follows : — 


1 1 
f 2 




3 ^ 0350 - 


fill [1] 


Translation. — “ Be it well! Reverence to 
^amhhu* * * § , who is made beautiful by a chozoH 
which is ihe moon that lightly rests upon his 
lofty head, and w’ho is the foundation-pillar for 
the erection of the city of the three worlds! 
Hail ! The Great Chieftain who has attained 
the five McJidsabdas ; the excellent supreme 
lord of Hanavasipura ; he who has acquired the 
excellent favour of the god Jayanti-Madhu- 
kesvaraf ; he who has the odour of musk ; the 
three-eyed earth-bom J; he who is established 
in eighty-four cities ; he who has an eye in his 
forehead J ; the four-armed J ; he who is conse- 
crated with the rites of eighteen horse-sacrifices 
known throughout the world ; he whose infuri- 
ated elephants are bound to columns of ^crystal 
set up on .the mighty summits of the king of 
mountains HimavarL§ ; he who is charming by 
reason of the excess of his greatness.; [the 
ornament of the family of the great king 
Mayuravarma,] the Kadamba emperor.” The 
inscription, which is unfinished, breaks off 
abruptly with the first part of the letter ‘ ; 

but, as it agrees almost word for word with 
lines 10 to 18 of No. 1, there can be no doubt 
that the continuation of line 9 was meant to be 
‘ •yuravarmmamaMynahipdlakulahlimlt arjaih^ as 
in line 18 of No, 1. The emblems at the top 
of the stone, —very rudely cut, or, perhaps, 

• Sinn. 

t -layaiitlpTira is an oW name of Banavasi. 

X 'rtiese are family traditions regarding' Tril6<*>ianak:i- 
^ajrj>)a who, accotdiiipr to the in.sori|)tions of the later 
Kadambas of Halsi, was the founder of the family. 

§ B? this passyijfe the ward hetweon ‘yui«4rr*’ 

!? II- fletfms h) be superfluous ; in line 10-11 of the 

GulnaUi inscription there occurs the passage * iiir/iavad~ 


only marked out for engraving, — are: — ^In the 
centre, a lihga and priest ; . on their right, a cow 
and calf ; and on their left, a figure of Basava, 
with some representation above it as to the 
meaning of which I could not satisfy myself. 
No. 3 : — The lower inscription is separated by 
blank stones from the preceding, with 
which it seems to have no connexion* It con- 
sists of six lines of poetry, each line containing 
about twenty-three letters, and two letters over 
ih the seventh line. The verses are in praise 
of a certain Siihha or Sihga ; but there is no- 
thing to explain w'ho he was, the verses have 
no meaning of importance, and the inscription 
contains no date. 

Nos, 4, 5, 6,* and 7. — In the interior of the 
same temple thera-are four inscriptions in the 
Old Canarese chai*acters and language on stone- 
tablets let into the wall on the right and 
left just outside the shrine. Three are on the 
right hand, and one is on the left hand, as one 
faces the doorway of the shrine. No. 4 : — The 
highest of the three on the right hand consists 
of thirty-nine lines of about twelve letters each. 
It records grants made to the god Nakaresva- 
radeva of Bahk^pura m the Pitigala sadivaiaaraj 
being the twelfth year of the^ reign of the 
Chillukya king Bhfiiokamalla. |1 No* 5; — ^The 
next below consists of sixteen lines* of about 


girtndviirnndrtxH k huras^T^isthlpitarnnM iaktipra h Mvam 
Ah rtJ^rdK the meaning of * rnndni\ it may pcriiapH be & 
variation of ‘ rwfVra', one of ilio pii^iiflcationa w'liich in 
Prof. Monier Williamw’ Sanskrit Dictionary i8<;rca^, large ; 
it 18 w’firthy of remark tW I bavu mot wiUi tids word us 
yet in Kiulumhi iuBcriptiunn only. 

II The Chalukya king ISameavaxadeva II j i.e., iSaka 1060 
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tweaty-three letters ; the characters of this 

and the following inscrlptioii are smaller than 
those of the precediag. It records a grant 
made by Bammagavanda of Kinja-Bankapiira* 
to the god Nagar^varadeva of Bankapura. The 
date is the same as that cf the preceding. No. 
6: — The lowest of the three ecasists of twelve 
lines of abont twenty-three letters each. It 
records a grant made by a Dandanayaka, whose 
name I eonld iict read with certainty, in the 
reign of the Chalnkya Tribhnvananialla, i.e, 
Yikinxinaditya 11. The date is edheed, but the 
name of the siz^hvaisara is legible, r 't. Srimnkha ; 
according^ the date mast be the sixteenth year 
cf Yikramaditya II. orSaka 1015 Ot.D. i 091*2). 
No. 7: — ^The inscription on the left hand con- 
sists cf thirty-seven lines of abont seventeen 
letters each. It records grants made to the 
Jain temple of Kinya-Bahkapnra by Madi- 
gamnda and other rillage-headroen in the 
Snbhakrit samvBisxrcL, haing the forty-dfth year 
cf the Chalnkya king Yikrama.f These four 
inscriptions are in tolerably good eondkion. 

Sdiiagal. 

Hdnagal, the ancient the head- 

quarters town of the Tumkii of the saitie name 
in the Dharwad District, is abont fifteen miles 
to the S.W. of Bankapur. There are a great 
nambsr of mcnnmental stones here, bnt only 
three inscriptions proper. Of the monumental 
stones some are very- large and elaborate and 
curious ; particularly two by the tank near the 
Ssveime' Bungalow. Of the inscriptions one 
only, at idie temple of HannmandSva in the 
fields of HalekoK, would I'epay examination ; I 
had no time to give any attention to it. Near 
this inscription there is a small temple with 
some curious and interesting sculptures of Xaga 
men and women 4:c. 

In the town there is a fine old Jain temple 
in the centre chamber of which a large stone 
lotus is pendent from the roof. In the same 
chamber the Ashtadikpalas, — guardians of the 
eight points of the compass, — are represented 
in excellent sculptures in panels pointing to- 
wards their respective stations • 

Banaimsi. 

Baaawasi is situated in the District of North 
Canara, on the coniines of Maisur, abont fifteen 
mili^ to the E. by S. of Sirsi. The old forms 
of its name, as met with in inscriptions, are 


Yanavasi, ‘ the abode in the fore5t\ — the origin- 
al form ; Banavasi ; Banavase ; and Banavase ; 

; and another name of it would apj»ear to be 
j Jayant’pura. It is a place of considerable age 
I and reputed sanctity. Probably the earliest 
i authentic notice of it is to be found in the 
' large Cave-alphabet inscription, dated Saka 507 
' (a.d. 535-6), in the Saiva temple at Aihole in 

• the Hunagund Talnka of the Kaiadgi Dis- 
triet, — Plate No. 3 of Mr. Hope's work ; in 

; line 9 we are told that the Chiilukya king ■ 
j Pulikesi 11. reduced to subjecEion Vanavasi, 

. which was girt abont by the river Hamslnad* 

’ glistening with the hue of the high waves of 
I the Yaradc% and which rivalled with its pros- 
! perity the city of the gods.’* Banawasi would 
I appear to Lave been at that time the capital, 

I or one of the capitals, of an early branch of 
f the Kadamha dynasty. The Yaradi, modem 
' Warda, fiows close imder the walls of the pre- 
; sent town, and Hamsanadi is probably the old 
\ name of a tributary stream of some size that 
; fiows into it about seven miles higher up. 

I The inscriptions are all in and around the 
! great temple of Madhukesvarad^va; they are all 
! in the Old Cauarese characters and language. 

I Pour of them ai*e on stones set upright in the 
i ground on the right and left of the portico of the 
. temple, and four are on stones leaning against 
the wall of the temple enclosure. The temple 
I seems to be of considerable antiquity, but it is 
i not remarkable for architectural beauty. Dr. 
j Buchanan gives an account of some of the in- 
j scriptions of Banawasi and its neighbourhood ; 

\ but he was dependent for informatioa as to their 
I contents upon a Brahman priest called Madhu- 
I linga who, to conceal his ignoi^ce of the subject, 

• drew pretty freely upon his power of imagina- 
j tion, and the result was the communication of a 
I great deal of nonsense. 

j 1 ; — Xhis inscription is in a state of vei’y 

! fine preservation. It is partially buried in the 
\ ground on the left as one faces the centre .shrine : 
above the ground there are thirty-eight lines 
of about thirty-seven letters each. The emblems 
i at the top of the tablet have been entirely 
j effaced with the exception of pan of the hhga. 
j The inscription opens with the statement that 
the earth was governed by the kings of tlie 
Chalukya race, sprung from MAnasabhava. The 
Chalnkya king mentioned by name is Yibhu- 
t i.«. ia the Saka year 1042 (a.u. Ii20-r» 


* t.e., ‘ the lesser Ba5klp;sra.’ 
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Vilo'iamadhavala-Permadideva or Vikramaditya- 
deva.* Tli€ iitsoiiptioii then proceeds to give 
the genealogr of a Kadamba chieftain KirtH- 
dev% ^hc tvas the subordinate of this king. 
The rrst of the Kadambas mentioned is king 
Chatta or Chattuga, T^ho acquired also the 
name of Katakadagova. His son was Jaya- 
simha. Jayasiihha had fire sons, Mavnli, Taila 
or Tailapa* Santayadeya, Joiideya, and Vikra« 
mafika.t The greatest among these was Tailapa, 
and to him and his wife Cbavundalad^vi was bom 
king Kirtti. The inscription then proceeds to 
record gran ts that were made while the Great 
-Chieftain king Kirfetideva was goveiming the 
Banavfce Twelve-thousand. The portion con- 
taining the record of the grants and the date 
of the inscription is below the ground. The 
titles of Kirttideva are very similar to those 
of Jayakesi III in the Kittflr stone referred to 
above, 

No. 2. — The stone-tablet containing this in- 
scription also is partially burled in the ground. 
Above t:je ground there are twenty-sevenlines 
of about twenty-three iettei*s each> The em- 
blems at the tep of the stones very rudely 
engraved, are representations of the lihaa and 
Basava, with the sun and moon above them. 
The inscription is well-preserved and records 
grants made in the ^ka year 1290 (a. n. 
1368-9). being the Kilaka satlwaisara, while 
the Mah^radhana or Prime-Minister M&dha- 
vahka governing the Banavase Twelve- 
thousand under the king Virabukfcaruya who 
was ruling at HastinavatipuraS. This Prime- 
Minister is the celebrated Madhavaeh^ya- 
Vidyaranva, the elder brother of SayanSchaiyaf , 
the author of commentaries qn the Bigv^da 
and other works ; MAdhavacharya himself was 
a scholar and author end was associated : a 
some of his writLtags with his brother. Bukka- 
rAya, — the younger brother of Harihara I ; the 
son of Sangama of the Yadava fezaiiy ; and the 
fether of Harihara 11^ — succeeded his elder 
brother on the throne of Vijayanagara. 


No. 8. — The stone- tablet containing this in- 
scription stands by the side of No. 2. The em- 
blems at the top of the tablet are : — In the centre, 
a lin^a; on its right, a cow and calf with the 
sun above them ; and on its left, a lion with the 
moon above it. The inscription consists of 
twenty-nine lines of about twenty-fiveHetterg 
each, and records grants made in the Sa^ year 
990 (a.I). 1068-9), being the Kilaka sarhvatsara, 
while the Great Chieftain K2rtHvannad^Ta|[, — 
the supreme lord of Banavasipura ; he who had 
on his banner a representation of (Garuda) the 
king of birds ^ ; and whose crest was a liozL,~ 
was governing the Bonavasi Twelve-thousand. 
Just below the date a large portion of the sur- 
face of the stone has been chipped off; the rest 
of the inscription is in very good order. 

No. 4. — The stone- tablet. containing this in- 
scription is on the right as one faces the central 
shrine. The emblems at the top of the tablet 
consist of a Unga r 1th the sun above it and a 
figure of Basava wiih the moon above it. . The 
in.?cription consists of t hirty-seven lines of a" out 
twenty-five letters each. The letters are of a 
large and somewhat modem type and are rather 
illegible and difficult to read. Owing to this 
and to my being pressed for time I coidd make 
out no more than that the inscription is dated 
^akal321 (a. n. 1899 — 1400), being the Yikrama 
smhvatsaray or, perhaps, Saka 1521 (a.d. 1599- 
1600), being the Vilambi or VikAri samvaU 
mra ; ihe first syDable only of the name of the 
smhvafsara is legible. 

, No. 5.— The stone containing this inscription 
stands up against the N. wail -of the enclosure 
of the temple. The emblems at the top of the 
stone, veiy rudely cut, are the figure of a man 
on horseback and of warriors or conquered 
enemies in fi^nt of him. • The inscription con- 
sists of twen^-fouv lines of about fbriy-two 
letters, each ; it is in good order, but the letters, 
are of a bad and somewhat modem type and dif- 
ficult to read. The inscrij^rion is dated Sali- 
vahanafiakft 1474 (a.d. ■1c« 52-8\. being the 


^ YikmiEtiditja II of Sir W. Kiliov. 

t 1m Sir W. ElUcrfi’s EAd&mtft tbesa ave 

ajfe giren aa the sons of Mayuravajcra'a II, and 1^: liamec of 
Chflttoga, Jayasithha, Oh&TO^BdaladeTi, aad Kirt^de^. do 
nol OCCI 7 ’'. 


t * HaBtmhvattjirttrs* itf perhaps 
* Aa^gondV tiie aUeient oame of the 


a Sansirit form of 

_ ^ ^ i the site oa which Vijaya- 

nagara wcp huiit, atd in later tiincs the popular same' of 
Vyaya.-'.a^Hi iUelf. 

§ In tLe cMc.phoc of the MiclhaTlradhStcnriitt:, qsot> 
ed in fc jtaate to page 192 of Yok y, of Dr. Bea^oid 


“Basils edition of Prof. H. K. Wslson^s 
chArya deserzbes as “the prime siinier^?? of 

ga^. the of of tbeeagfiers. so^stnera# 

and ’sf csto^ j tne sen c: 5 and the ntrrlat 

hrrther of 

^ i; The name cf EIr;t;rarr:adcva' in Sir W. £1* 

liot’a KAdambft genealog, • arte^’^or fcy three inters 

Saka Peth&w ibis KirttiTsmji^^Ta is the 
same aa the KirtrLlcv*.^ of 1 abo’i'e. 

f") is-aiic q-ppii-?c 

Harikeiar’dl^rfe ^ i of the Baiikspllr 
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Paridhari mhvaimra. ^hils tie vaioroTij king , tie bright fcrinight, or Wednesdav tie daj of 
SildasiTadeTaraja* ^as mling at his capital of ' the Siraratri. this hardsoroe litter of stcne, 
VidjanagarLt : intended for the festival of spring, 'was given 

Uo. 6. — The stons-tablei: costaining this in- » to (the gc*d) Sri-Xadhnkesvara bj king E.agt ; 
sciiption s;aiid<! up against the same wall. There ? of Suda. at the prcsperons cltv of Jayantipcrt*. 
are no emblems at the top cf the stone. This in- * in the pavilion nsei as a hah of audience.’* 
scription, agaiiii is in good order, bat the letters, • The htter was shewn to me when I was at 
as before, are net of a good type ; it coiisiats of j Banriw'dsi, bat the inserrption was not pointed 
thirty-one lire:? of abonc £fty letters each . With j ous to me nor did it attract my attention in- 
the exception that it belongs tc the time cf depenCentiy: I do not Know exactly whereabouts 
Sadas'ivadsvamaharaja, I could not asesitain i 02 : the litter it is. There is said to be another 
the date ani!? contents of this inscription, j sacred litter or bedstead somewhere in the Fort, 

^ 0 . 7, — Ihe stone-tablet containing this in- | similar to the one menticned above, but w;thcut 
scriptioii siands against the E, wall cf the sn- j a roof and deshtnts of any elaborate carvings, 
closure 0 ? the temple. The emblems at the top j' The original of the inscription is, I presnmi . 
of the stone area llhga with the sun above it i in the Kayastha characiera. The publisher of 
and the figure of Basava with the moon above it. : it in tne Canarese Sc/V.iol-Pnper interprets toe 
The inscription consists of tweniy-two lines of ! finst word numencadly as giving, by inverting 
about twenty-three letters ea-ch. The letters of ; according to rule the order of the letters, the 
this, again, are of a bad type and are also veiy . date 541. The system according to whica 
much defaced, and with the limited time at my ‘ words meaning * earJt or ,f/:y ci*e used to 
disposal I could not make out the contents. \ denote ‘<?? 2 e’, werds meaning * errciv to denote 
8.— The stone-te.blet containing this in- | words meaning ^ * to denote ^ticehc\ 

seription stands up against the wall as the pre- ; wed-knowh. There is given, at page 22 

ceding. The emblems at the top of tue stone | of Browu’s another system 

are the same as those cf the preceding. There » called ‘ Katapayudi*, according to which each 
are traces of about eighteen line?, but hardly j consonant cf the Sanskrit alphabet has a nume- 
a letter is distinctly visible from beginning to 1 ^rical power ; the tabic is as fouows : 

end. I \ ” ^ ' ' 

In ons of the smaller shrint-'^, outjide the een- i 
real templs but in the same courtyard, there is a ; 
handsonc-ly carved stone ‘Mancha’, cvf, led- • 
stead, or on which the iiuage of the god I ‘ 
i§ carried about the town on the occasion of ^ 
festivals. The following inscription on the litter ■ j 

is published at page 277 jf the Canarese Sclml’ i 
Paper for March 1873 by Srmivas Riimehau- | f 
dra Baukapur, Master of the Y emaeiilar School I 
at Eadaugod in the North Cnuai’a District : — ' , 

5r-^)il!r \ . 

fiTi‘^?rKT=Tt!'J3?ft# QFTir^JnifTT j | j 

(r#j j I 

?frfRr3nf<ft5T |j | both systeuLs the unit is i:a! 2 icri first, tlien 
With the corrections ihas I have suggested, | the ten, and so on, and the ngures hav^ accord - 

the traa.^lation is : — *‘In' the rear Yibbava, In ' inj'lv to be reversed in reading oii' iho date§. 

the deiTv s^asorij, in the month ofMAgha,?!) i Sach t wal’d tss • Si-tvarslt rf tl-’ test mast be 


L 

Q 

3 * 

4. 

5. 

6. 


d. 

0, 




?r 


3: 

'T 

?r 


«T 


r 


♦ This Idn^ is cot mentioned in iho list of the lriii{?g of 
Tijaj’anags.Ta dfeuM pageShlofVoI. 11. of Thaiaa.s’ ed. 
of Prinsrp’s Ajitiqnities. Bat his name occurs ia other 
inscriptioDSr-c.j , Major Dixon’s No. 17, from Hariham, 
Jatsd Saija 1476 or 1477, Anazuk sawi t'uts-irjE • and id.. 


No. 24. or Mr. Bopa\^ No. SS. e, irora ilarihara. dieted 
^aVa 14S3, Dnimati smhrctsar^'.. 
t corraption of 

i The two months Ma;,*ha rir^d^ ?hA2guua, from itK-oni 
the middle of January to the isiddle 01 March. 
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explained according to the Blatapayadi system, 
if it is to be explained nninerioallj at all. And 
it is possible to extract it the date 645, 

not 541 as given in theCanarese School-Paper; 
but there is an objection to this, viz., that the 
hrst and last letters of the word are compound 
letters and we should have to reject in each ; 
instance the letter as superfluous, though • 
it has a ntimeric?al power according to the table, j 
Moreover, we have still nothing to indicate the ! 
initial date from which the date of the inscrip- 
tion is to be calculated ; Vikramdditya-samvat 
545 and Saka 645 do not work out as the 
Vibhava smhmfsara or anything near it; nor 
does Sake 1642, which may be arrived at by 
calculating the date , from the reestablislnnent of 
the ^aka era by the Chalnkya king Vikramaditya- 
Permadidev-a at the commencement of his reign 
in the year 998 of the original Saka era. 

The whole style of the inscription is against 
ks being of any considerable age. ' Soda/ in 
the second line of the verse, is perhaps a mistake 
on the pai*t of the copyist for * Sonda* ; at any 
rate the modern ® Sunda’ or * Sondii’, the ancient 
• Sadhu’ or ‘ SudhApura’, in Xorth Canara, is 
evidently meant. And the king Raghu alluded 
to is as undoubtedly the Raghanatha-JTayaia 
who governed Sudhapura under the sovereign 
of Tijayanagara* from Saka 1541 to 1561. 
Tlia Vibhava smkvafsara occurred in his time, 


viz,, in Saka 1550 (a.d. 1628-9), and this ac- 
cordingly is the date of the inscription'. 

No. n. 

This, again, is a Kadf?inba inscription from 
Balagamve. I have edited it from Plate No. 69 
of Major Dixon's work. The original, in the 
Old Oanarese characters and language, is on 
a stone-tablet 5' V' high by broad. The 

emblems at the top of the stone are : — In the 
cenfre, .some representation that I cannot clearly 
make out in the photogi*aph ; on its right, a 
seated figure, apparently Jain, with the moon 
above it ; and on its left, a cow and calf with 
the sun above them. 

The inscription records the grant, in the Saka 
year 997 (a. n. 1075-6), being the Rakshasa 
samvatsara, of the village of Kundavige to the 
Vaishnava temple of the god Narasimhadeva 
of Eailigave. The grant was made by the 
Hadamba Gangapemmanadi - BhuTanalkavira- 
UdajtAdityadeva, whose place in the genealogy 
I cannot at present determine, with the sancticn 
of his sovereign the Chdlukya king Somesvara- 
deva n. 

It is to be noticed that Cangapemmfmadi- 
Bhuvanaikavira-UdayddityadSva, though sub- 
ordinate to the Chalnkya king, does not style 
himself a Chieftain or Great Chieftain and 
assumes some of the titles of a paramount 


\ sovereign. 
Transcription^ 


[4] 8gK3o^C3oO i ?- 

[5] ipTbo <» 

[8] ^SjjScci^^se, 

r 7 3 7;jS^7<cres?[5JE*3lpS2JexD» 

■ 8 3 d 7?- 

r a 3 ^ S- 

[103 7!35^^3S3aPj?«S?iffo e3=ii«w^^f8o ^^sSjrf^rfjSocJ^^sc. 

[123 33:io 3- 

[ 13 3 


• Dr, Buchanan, Vol. II. p. 350. 
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[i*] 


[15] 


LlSJ 

[^7] 

[ iSl 

liS] 

[ 21 ] 

*231 

^ 0 o 1 
l-‘*J 

r24i 

k- J 

L ^ J 

fas] 

[37] 

[3S] 

[29] 




^*:f^cX!ie5;aSJi;^o d 




!^.2;^atfSia;2.s®na tiio 

-J ^ tb 




T7535'3;:S)= rf; £isq 




Ct&ts- 

■^^■^-a3;zS'56 32;.37.^ 

?3:.’ET>3Z3da*a:;ts 

Is-" ?S'^e?c^= tt=d ^5 ^e-st&jan^ss.' 

do TJsK^^odjrfasJii^io ?:?);33 jXo 7^3 ai:?;d;d,'ic7<= d^?'aijSil^. 

^■3f^ 9?^»533ro'!ls3-E niiid)?l OASi:a^i2i?l>i:- 




y *j 


si?::532£r>,55r 


w 

■W* 'J 40 _> * v * ^ 


£L^ : 1:7^ . ss-r^’oiii o 

.9 ■ 

o- ^ 


^ <:'■, ‘-0 5^ 


?ix rUv— 


d;<.a-'. 

65 -X 


!?vEr&5 

wA w 

#cSi5 ^sjs5c=:;p; 


a: 9 7^3555.2 ^«.o r 

V Ci 


rasjSi 








'■* vli 


' &j 


a:« 7:tS^:d; 

V 


‘ A W ' 


£j?7?f>a 




■oxtS 


[30] doaSjJ^sSd 

[31] 

[33] 

[33] 

[34] 

[35] 

m 

[37] 

[38] 

[39] 


S»y<3vzi 23;?3f o :S?sd5t^;^s 
^d[:, ¥j^{d) o 


77(t>d5:^.r rT.-ft^ciJ 


3j^ cn: 
Ci5 


O 


T^iowj 5^5iK r (ss^rj cdj 

&|j':}S'rf 9Fti2.'3 ^£|^(s^p) 

iT^ ^ 3 

O 

cd;^7t:o £H] jS :iS3;.D55t^5^s:5e(36^^“)3dri^o 5:>s3!,Scff?)d^c 


V 


i-sJ»7? eJy, 
-j eo 

a:?^:€?r5. 

[Id ^ 




^j6^r,irko 

Ucsi- 




!r>’ans?£ii^w. 

Reverence to him, the lion-hearted, T^ho^hav' 
ing assumed the form that belonged to him in his 
incamation as the Maa-3ion, slew TBEiranjaka- 
siput who was the canse of fear to all mankind ! 

The estensive sway of the Chalukjas was 

** Tius !ett«r, — Sf^, — was at first omitted in the original 
and aitoTw-irds iasorted below ;ti plaeo in the line, 

t Hirri:ir;t’^.4ipa, the king o£ tho Dait^ or demons, 
p)L-?BCc‘r.t»Hi his S!)n Praiilitia for bU devotion to Vishtiu. 
-Vt last VitAbnu* tii protect !tig worship^jor, issued in a form 
•;viiLeii was partly fc’iat of alion*aud partly that of a man 
from a pillar in the hAll in which the king and his attend- 
ants wore stated, tore TIir‘Anyaka'’iim to pieces, and made 
l*rahl;;da king of the Baityas in hia stead. 

S According te Sir W. Elliot*a genealogy Satyslsraya, — 
r.ot tho first oi the Cbainkyas who a^uired that name, — 
was the son of TaiiajMi ; VibrnnuHlityT!, tho 8»m of Sa- 
H-fisraya ; Ayyana, the youngffr brother of VikraintVlityn ; 
dayasiihbo, the yeaeger brother of Vikramtditya j Tniild- 


c^lorious in the glory cf Tailapa of nneq nailed 
strength, who w’as the prosperous univertid 
emperor of the Ciuilnkyas, — of SatyasmyaJ, w’ho 
was tho abode of fierce brilliauce, — of Vikraina- 
ditja, who' was tho rsceptiicle of the quality of 
heroism, — of Ayyanal, wdio W'as self-willed and 

kyamalla, the son of Jaj'asiihha ; and Bhuvanaikaaiaila, 
the eldest son rf Trailokyarr.alla. 

§ H’lving nerer met in any r,thsr infA?riptioa with this 
name, I fallow Sir W. Elliot and divide the ‘ StT?jd(iypa- 
n !;»i’ t»f t' G tert into * sanefn 0.7 i/a;nnrt,* * ?nust then 

bottjkenas the p:ist relative jmrticiple of to be 

currait (of money) ; fn pas,^ (of tiuto) ; fo valith fit prn- 
pc#*,* te paid- or Hjniila^t^dit'^ die; to be frte}ided; 
e.jf. ’sand^L hnna* monei; receioeiU * i^cinda niniiiirohlla\ nvf 
anu)n>f the ifedd nor anim}*! the iininj. Bat * i Mnda* ^rtvea 
n<; ftitisfaetorylm^aning in'tlie preseiit pas^go urJestg it is 
bikou as simply cqiuivalord te ‘app^’or n-hu hecitnie. 

who ; and it is possible tirat tho name may be San- 
dayyora insttnid of siiuply Ayj*a^- The name does smt 
ocejir at all in Mr. WathiMi^ji list of the Chalukyas 
given in XbotaaB* edition of Prinsep’s Antiquities* 
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haughtj , — of the impetuous Jayasimha,— -and of 
Trailokyamalla, who was the abiding* place of the 
goddess of fortune in the form of the eixcle of 
the earth. The son of that king was Bhuva- 
naikamalla* whose good qualities were worthy 
to be praised in the world, — who was the inestim- 
able ornament of those who were the lovers of 
the lovely woman Kingly Sway, — whose chaplet 
of flowers on his head was (made) pure by the 
pollen of the lotuses which are the feet of him'f* 
who is decorated with the king of serpents (and 
before which he bowed in worship), — and who 
made the whole world radiantly white with the 
npdarted rays of his glory. 

Hail ! While the victorious reign of the pros- 
perous Bhnvanaikamallad^va, — the asylum of 
the universe, the favourite of the world, the 
supreme king of great kings, the supreme lord, 
the most venerable, the glory of the family of 
Satyasraya, the ornament of the Chalukyas,— 
was flouiishiug with perpetual increase so as 
to endure as long as the moon and sun and 
stars might last : — 

He, who was intent upon doing service (as .if 
he were a bee) to the lotuses which were the 
feet of that lord of the earthj, was resplendent, — 
namely Bhuvanaikavira, who had numbers of 
enemies by reason of the luxuriant growth of 
the self-conceit of valour, — ^who had the lotuses 
’ which were his feet worshipped by other kings, 
— who was imbued with majesty resulting &om 
his commands which were borne on the top- 
knots of other kmgs§, — and who was a very 
Chakrayudhall of a Sri-Ganga. 

A very ocean of the magnitude of good 
fortune ; a veiy Chakresa^ towards all Br&h- 

« ^dmeivaradeva II, ^aka 991 ? to 998 5 Sir W. EUiot. 

t Vishnu, whoso couch is the serpent Swha. 

i The phrase in the text corre^nds to * iatp6dapad~ 
^vtpajtvti h^wlw subsisted {<j^ if he v^e a bee) on the 
lotuses wfach were hisfeei^ which is i&e term usually em- 
ployed to denote the relatioiis of a subor^nato ohift ftain 
with the finpreme sovereign* 

§ The sllusion is to the oriental custom of placing written 
eommands on the forehead as a token of submissiveneM 
and obedience. 

ii i. c., * a most excellent Sri-Gahga* ; *ehakrdyudha, 

he who ts armed with the discus, being an epithet o^ 
Vishnu, and the word ‘ Vlshrta*, or more comnmnly * KarA- 
ya^ia*, Ijeing used in the s#*««o of exceUent, preeminent 
among. ' ^ri(jfmgaciuitrdyvdha* may mean he who 
'icas wyned fttith tiie discus of ; or again,— 

a possible analysis being ^irige ar^achaicrdyudlutjh , — 
he who was a very Vishnu in a hodily form for {his vrife) 
the goddess fortune. Bat, as it is seen below that CJanga 
was one of Bhuvanaikavtra^s names probably the incain- 
inj^that I have given m the text is the one lealiy miendod. 

^ The lord of the discus,— Vishjra ; perhaps the allu- 
sion is to the Bqddba avaUra, when Vislu.iu bt^came incao:* 
nate as a sage to Tufoxzo. the rdigioit of Ihe Brfihnmns. 


mans ; unrestramed in respect of the victories 
of the strength of his. own arm; the best of 
Brahmaksbafcras* ; the supreme king of kings ; 
— such was Udayaditya. 

Hail ! While the fortunate Grangapemmanadi- 
BhuvanaikavirarTJdayadityad^va, — ^he who be- 
longed to the brave lineage of Brahmakshatras 
which is praised over the whole world; the 
favourite of the world ; the supreme king of 
great kings ; the supreine lord ; the excellent 
lord of the city of KSlaiapura; the lord of 
Nandagiri; he who had for his crest an in- 
furiated royal dephant ; he who acquired the 
excellent fevour of (the god) Somesvara ; he 
who was a very Ktisumayudhat in respect of 
his affection ; Nanniyagahga J ; he who was the 
portal of victory § ; he who granted the desires 
of all mankind ; he who was the crest-jewel 
of the diadems of chieftains, — punishing the 
wicked and protecting the good, was governing 
theBanavase Twelve-thousand, the Santalige]! 
Thousand, the Maudali Thousand, ' and the 
Eight^n Agraharas ; and while, — Shaving ruined 
the kings of ChSra, Chdla, PIbadya, and Pallava, 
and others who dwelt on his frontiers, and 
having levied tribute (from themj), and having 
extended his territories up to the limits of the 
four oceans, and having pursued the career of one 
who is desirous of conquest, — ^he was abiding at 
his capital of Ballig&ve with the recreation of 
pleasing conversations^’; — h^»ving from a reli- 
gious impulse preferred his request to his mas- 
.ter the prosperous Bhuvahaikamalladova*, and 
having made an offering to (the god) Para- 
zn^vara,t — on the occasion of the festival of 
the sun-s commencing his progress to the north 

• Members of a family of both BrAhmah and Kshatriya 
origi]]i 2 ^.e., of mixed doHcciit. 

t ‘ flourer-armed’, — ^KAmadAva, the pfod of love ; 

Ida bow is made of flowers, the string of it is a row of hofis^ 
and his five arrows 'are ca<di tipped with a flower which 
exercises a particular infiuonee over one or other of the 
senses. ^ 

t Meaning not apparent ; * nawniya* may be the geni- 
tivo of 'the Old Canaxese * nanviV, love, truth. Tliis and 
the epithet * iayadvMaranga* are also ap|dicd to. Chihga- 
pArnmnadi-YiknunAdityadeva in No. X of the BuukApflr 
inscriptions. 

§ * the analyab soems to be *jayada 

wwsrangafh* 

t| In line 24 of No. 72 of Major Bixon^s work the form 
of this name is SAotali ; in other passages It occurs in Hs 
prcRont form. 

^ ; occasionally *satkatii&* 

is writtim for * saMaihS^. This 'phrase is of perpetual 
occurrence ; its exact pur|>ott is not clear, but it denc^^s ia 
some way ono of the attributes of sovereignty. 

• The CMukya king. 

t ‘The saprumo lord', -"-an epithet of India,. 

Jina, or, most frec^uimfcly, ^iva. 
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on Monday the first day of the bright fortnight 
of the month Pushya of the Bakshai^ sainvat* 
Sara which was the year of the Saka 997, he 
laved the feet of the holy Pra^andabhatta- 
raka, who was the chief (saint) of that place, 
and set apart, — ^with oblations of water and 
as a grant to be respected by ail, — ^for the 
decoration of the temple of the god the holy 
Narasimhadeva, who was located above the 
bank of the tank called Pergatta* of the 
capital of Balligave, and for the worship of j 
the god, — the one (town) of Knndavige, a 
town which was near tot the Mngond Twelve 


which was a kampana^ of the Banavase Dis- 
fcrtct. 

Whosoever preserves this act of piety shall 
obtain as mnch religious merit as if he were to 
cause the horns and hoofs of a thousand tawny- 
coloured cows to be fashioned out of the five 
jewels§ at Gaye, or Gauge, or Eurnkshetra, or 
Varanasi, or Prayage, and were to give them to 
Brahmans thoroaghly well versed in the Vedas! 
They say that poison is not poison, but the pro- 
perty of a god is called poison; for, poison slays 
only one, but the property of a god, (if confiscat- 
ed), destroys one’s children and their posterity. 


SEVEN LINGAYTA LEGENDS. 
BY Bet. P. KITTEL. MEBKAEA 


The following legends, of which a literal 
translation is given, are taken firom the Anu- 
hhavasikhamani, a popular Lingayta compositiou 
in Kanna^ (Ganarese). It was finished on a 
Monday {somavdra) which was the fifth Innar 
day (p'lHchamt) of the dark lunar fortnight 
(hahda) of the sixth lunar month (JbdMra- 
pada) of the sarvadljAri year. One of our copi^ 
dates &om 1844 A.n. Its contents, however, 
as the author states, are based on a work by 
the liinguyta poet R a g h a v a, who lived about 
1300 A.D., and was the nephew and pupfl of 
the guru and poet Har i, call<^ also Har i 
Har a and HarfDova. At least three of 
the legends are alluded to in the 54!th diopter of 
the Eannada Basava Purdi^ of 1369 A.n., the 
author of whidi knew the celebmtcd Raghava 
and his. uncle. The allusions are contained in 
the following sentences: — Parvatisvara (as 
Virabhadra) took tlie form of ^arabha, de- 
stroyed the Narahari (Narasimiia), and put 
on the skin-cloth.” (r. 42 ; No. 5.) When 
that Sanatsuta (Sanatkumara) became proud 
in the presence of Sri Sadasiva, did he not 
become a camel ?” (No.l.) “ When the master 
Vyasa, from rudeness, said: ‘Even Vasu* 
deva is god!’ and raised his hand, did not 

• * The tank of the large flight of steps or ghaut*,-* ' 
< gaiia* bomg a Tadbhava oomiptaoii of 

t ^Baliya\ 

I ^TO shown that * is a cosrerfiblo lem 

with * bd/ia* in its second meaning of a circle of towns eon^ 
an c^miniHrative post ; see Note 37 to No. VII 
of the Batta inscriptionB prenonsly referred to. ‘ a 
TadhhaTa eormptiion of the Sanskrit enclosure of a 

town or village^ finee, wall, hedge, ^c., occurs here in its 


Nandihesa become angiy, and squeeze and break 
his arms ? ” (v.49 ; conf. 57, 24 ; No. 6.) Besides, 
the author of the Fu/dna puts these words into 
the mouth of the Lingayta Soddala B a c h i a - 
rasa (Bachi raja, BAchi ayya), a contemporary 
of B a s a V a at Kalyana in the NizAm’s country 
who was the founder of the Lingayta sect; 
Bachi at the time is represented as being angry 
with king Bijjala for his setting up an 
ioiage of Govinda. The author therefore refers 
the existence of the legends to the end of the 
12th century a.d. Captain Mackenzie (vol. 11. 
page 49 of this journal) says that the story 
brought forward by him concerning Vyasa’s arm 
is from the Skanda Fur ana ; to a.Safiskrit. 
version of the story the Sokas interwoven 
with the present KannU^ version also point. 
Further, the Vaishnava dasa song quoted in vol. 
II. p. 311 of this journal (conf. vol- II. p. 133), 
seems to indicate that Vt/dsa's aruh and Nand€$ 
staff were already in existence in Rama- 
nuja’s time, about 1127 A.n, 

So the legends give us some insight into 
the time when the Vira Saivas and Vira 
Vaishnavas in the south were lighting 
with each otlior for supremacy, using all sorts 
of weapons; that about the j&nivdra (janvi) is 

first nuking of a town-; it occura fmiucutly as as 
tliO tcrmiuatioii of the modem names of Tillages. * ifanu 
fw»a' is probably another form of tiio Can.ni^' * himpcila, 
Icampilw^ (i cluster, heap, assemblage^ mult it ml v. la No. 

1 of tlu3 ihubki^r inscripfeons this word is written i*a«- 
pafpi*, the only instance in which I have yet niet.with it in 
that form. 

§ Gold, the diamond, the e.apphire, the rnhy, and the 
pearl; or, gold, silver, coral, the pearl, and the KagapatU. 
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interesting in so far as it states the vulgar tradi- 
tion of how the Panehilas oame to wear it.* 

The legends require the reader to look 
upon Siva as the Parabrahma, and upon his 
phase in the T r i m ii r 1 1 as preeminent. /They 
have not been &fcrieated by the oldSmartaa, 
or by the followers of Hari Hara, t.e. 
such as believe that Hari and Hara are one ; 
but by the (Su d diia or ;t Vtra Saivas, 
namely, Lihgaytas. The abovementioned 
S 0 d d a I a B a c h i raja is introduced In the 
same chapter of the Basava Fir/dna as saying : 

Did not Harfi (Le. the remover), surging with 
wrath, make a removal (ar^a^harana) of the name 
H a r i H ar a ? (v. 45 .) Even Abhava (Siva) 
is the donor of impcrtant gifts ! Could there be 
auy such among the (other) donor-lords as 
would give what one wishes ? Brahma, Vishnu, • 
Jina and the other masters, to whom have they 
ever given everlasting bliss f (v. 66.) Words 
that sf.y : ‘ Y i s h n u is all that Siva is (ydiha- 
Sim-maya) bad speeches that say : -The T r i - 
murtiis the very Sira!', wicked devices that 
say: ‘The AshtamurtisJ are the very 
Siva !’, and those w’ho say ; ‘ (Other) men are 
equal to diva's devotees 1* cannot be heard (by 
one) without committing an excessive crime.” 

Hari Hara, Hari Isvara,or Hari 
D e va, if used as a name by LiSgaytas? (and 
oth.er Vira Saivas), denotes “Siva who is the 
master of Hari.” The author of the Kannada 
JJasava Purdna, no doubt, -was an opponent of 
llio old Smart as, and probably a porsonal anta- 
gonist of M A d h a V fi c h ii r y a S a y a a a , 
whose patrons w'ere the kings Harihara and 
Bukka of Yidyrmagara (Aujgnndi), and tv^ho 
was pontiff at Srifigeri from 1331 to 1386 A-D.§ 

C(yfidusi,n of CIu7plcr IX. 

“ King of giinis, Gautama, lord of the rishis! 
By you I have become extremely pure,” said 
he (king Gambhira of Uatnugir?), bowed down 
at his feet, joined (and raised) his hands 
(to liis forehead, in supplication), praised him 
till his mouth was tired, and m.adc another good 

*Conf. Tnd. Ant. voL It. p. 214. 

t 'I'hongh th{? Lirsjj'aytoij aro Stiddha Saivas, theKe 
bi?foT« them. Already ir the y^ar?; wft lijici 

a binar^yya, who was a J^addha-suLiva-Tnatifri : J 7J^ymb 
Br, i?. ji.-. .Son, iio, 2reix. p 2Su 

t A b 1 a m A r t i h avt^ of th« Tjornos m ; the night 

by which be supficsf'd to have hhrt««-}f 

ar^^: rarth, wat#-?, air, iiun; rjnd soul. 

^ :iiy. tho yrvi-gaca?ia-indu-ii‘ii-an!ilH-?«arat-saiiia-; taia- 

rnri^-Aiaiuunii ia ihe ofl’ie cf 122U-30 


j request, saying: “Why did the sea cf king 
I Mahandata ofKaradikallu (i.e. bear- 
I stone) receive the name of Harass Bilva tree r 
I W^hj did the name jamvdi'a come into exist- 
! ence on earth ? Tell me 1” The muni said : 
j “Lord of the land, chief of kings I Out of 
j love r shall let thee know this. Hear!” (When 
I Satyasivayogi thus related how Gautama once 
I instructed Gambhira), the ruler of the land 
! ( U ttam ot tama raya of Kant avatipuva) j oined h i s 
I hands, and said (to his guru) : “ 0 Satyasiva- 
I master of the munis I I shall be a for- 

tauate man, my various sins mil be burnt up : 
0 guru, I shall listen with joy if you bestow 
I the favour (of telling me the stories).” (He re- 
j plied) : “By the giTice of the TirupAksha 
I lingaoiHampe that is very great on eai-thil 
I I shall tsli them.” 
j Ohapter X. 

When Gambhira inquired about the root of 
the two, viz. of the inanrer in which king B il- 
ia m a of Karadikallapura was bom on earth, and 
of the jamvdra^ Gautama, from love, told him 
(the following, beginning with praise): “lYhen 
at the deloge the earth v/as covered \rith clouds, 
and together with the TrimArfci was con- 
tinually sinking and rising like a flock of birds, 
and, without support,, cried from anxiety, the 
beautiful B a a a t a,( Y rishabha) was kind enougli 
to take it up with his tail, O my master, 
Hamp§*s Yirfipaksha !” 
j 1. King Billavia, 

I Hear, ruler of the land, Ut tamottama rfiya ! 
j I shall relate so tliat thou mayo.st know all that 
I Parabrahma*s*r guru (Gauiaiaa) communicated 
to bis disciple. On ilie tableland ofRajata- 
giri (silver 'mountain*) there grew in a lovely 
way three JBiZve trees fitu>i'KA}>a!udhara (the skull- 
bearer, i.er Siva) : two treo.s with two leaves : 

I and opposite to the two of this description there 
: was a Bilva tree wirli one kaf.t In the shade of 
the two there were two ascetics; Durvasa, 
an ancamalion of ITara, ajid Kaundinya 
muni. Another lord of tlie munis, D e v a i 

A.i>, of p. 273 of the same niunWrof Iho Jour. JJumh. 
Br.U.Aa.Sne, f 

j § Soo Dr. BnmeU’a VaifiM pp, xir. sv. 

; II llamp5wheTi#?3f.f;kntiz»>(31s PrimpA. It iaihoor^o 
I cclehnitf d plat-t* on tlu* Tnn«al»l!:i;lra licar Vitij^nusara. 

^ Here Paraoralnna in ^iva. 

; • Prolmbly the Uiniillaya., ponf. KaHiJHa. 

! t ^ this 1 IhirV. can nnly he that 

f I«*avt»s of the tint twej eoubi'titd each of two parls,. 

I wuereaa th^e leaves cf the other were single. 
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was performing austerities in the shade of the ’ 
iTee with (leaves of) one leaf; he had a = 
disciple. On a coTtain day, to make puja to “ 
the lihga in his hand, hS gave him the order ; : 

Take (some) leaves of the Bilva of ene leaf, 

bring them !” He went, and said (to him- 
self) ; ‘‘I shall take but lie could sot reach > 
them with his hand, Not daring to climb (the 
tree) lest he might sin. nor to go back (without ' 
the leaves), he locked round about, and, lo, i 
there lay the skeleton of a camel. He trod i 
and stood on it, took leaves, and brought d.nd ' 
gave them, to the guru. “vTiien he (Davala) ' 
came to kno?r (the particulars), he said with • 
wrath : “ Didst thou dare to tread on bones 

and take down these leaves r ! Be bom in the 
wmnih of low people {Jmle]jd) 1 Go Then ' 
Durvasa and Kanudinya muni, with great wraih, ^ 
said to that lord of munis : Dost thou not ! 
know ? ! When Sanatknmara was proud ; 
and provoked Salkara, the* ifether of many ■ 
deities, he said: ‘Become a camel!* When 
he (Sanatkumara) asked : ‘ At what time (wO!) ? 
the delivemncc mom' the curse (hprppen) r’ he \ 
gave the order : * ^Vhen thou hast died at the •: 
completion of thy age, and the disciple cfthe | 
gi‘eat Devala, the lord of the munis, treads | 
on thy bones, on thy backbones, and cuts off 
Biiva leaves of one leaf, thy curse shall cease.’ 
Afterwards, w'hen he (Sanatkumira) vras thus 
lying, by means of this man (thy disciple) he 
saw Siva's feet was redeemed). Seeing 
this, eanst thou speak in such a manner? I” 
Then he (Devala) became astonished, and said : 
“Let liim nevertheless be bom as a cowherd 
{danapdla ) ! Let him be called king of Kara- 
dikallapnra, and be eonspicnoas by the 
name of this (Bilva or Bilma) tree I” Bat 
they said : King of the munis ! As thou art 

his goTE, be thou bom, unhesitatingly teach 
him the w^hole road of knowledge, thereupon 
come with hinij and enter thy hermitage !” He 
consented. Hear further, king! The lord of 
Karadikalpattana, Mahand&ta raya, wish- 
ed for a sen ; but his wife had given Birth only 
to girls. When she again became pregnant, 
the king grew angry, and said to his minister : 

If now she gives birth to a female I will cut 

Herd and farther on the text has this now in the 
fimvalaf using it for the Piurab as is most free ntiy so 
in l^nna^ with regard to cobeetiTes. 

t The proper meaning of BUlama seems to he ‘‘he of 
the hiUu (bow)/* Billama being another form of Biiiara 


her throat without fearing to eonimit die mur- 
der cf a woman;" He heard (the words^' to his 
grief; and when she again gave birth to a 
female, he quickly took the child, walked through 
the town (lird}; and inquired : “ Has nowhere a 
rcale been bom r‘* Finding' rone, he looked to 
a Louse in the entev street (where the low 
people use to live ), and went (to it d when ike 
d'Uciph of Devala, the lord of the munis, had 
been been (therein;. From eempassion he en- 
tei*ed, put this cLdld there, took that male child 
with liim. put it at her (the queen’s) side, and 
brongh- and told the news (of a son having 
been born) to hk master. With the v;ords : 
‘‘Is it truth cr fahohecd ?'* he (the king) 
went and saw^ : then he was ’immersed in the 
sea of joy. simigh rway gave all the gifts to the 
Brdhmajms, and distributed cart-loads of sugar. 
Thereafter ho gave (the boy) the nataeD ii i a - 
ina,t performewl the eeietnony of (giving) the 
name, and lived in liappiness. Wlien Billama 
had attained to manhood. hlahandtUa, ff-om love, 
had lils marriage performed, f:.stened the royal 
insignia on him, and went to the abode of the 
enemy of Cupid to Kailasa) bat his son 
ruled the kingdom in happiness, and behaved 
trathfaHy. Meanwhile Devala muni, his 
guru, was bom in the v.^orld of mortals, waa 
called “ muster cf the (guru-) caste,” came 
quickly (to Billamu), uttered the Siva, 

gave him the and entered the cjave of 

Hara, that of Kuni (J.c. hole) Somelvara. When 
the king, who Lad obtained excellent divine 
knowledge, lived in happiness, his minister hi a 1- 
iay ya did not bow his Lead (befor him), and 
was distant towards him. The lord of the land 
observed it, had him called, and told him; 
“Have some Bilva leaves of one leaf brought, 
and give them to me for tlio iinga pujfi I” He 
said; “Well!” called for the servants, and 
gave the order. They sought (for the leaves) 
till they became fatigued, c^me to the minis- 
ter, joined their hands and told him. When 
he bad heard (their tale), ho was astonished, 
went to the ruler of tho land, and begged (his 
advice). He gracefully listened, and spoke : 
“ If I tell thee the place, wilt thon alone, with 
joy, go and bring (the leaves) ? ' To this he 

The tc^dy-dsawers of the Tulu eouatry aro called B i 1 1 a - 
vas, they of tlir bow. Aii Billava and Hilla mean the 
same, it ia natutul to tliink that Sauskrit Bhilla and 
Bravidiw Bilia ar-j idoutical, both duaoting “a bow- 
xaan-** 
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replied : Wifchont delaj, in iialf an hour, I 

sliall bring,’* -when lie (the king) made him 
acquainted with the manner, and dismissed him. 
He quickly went to the place of that tree, bnt 
looking at it and finding he cotild not reach 
(the leaves), he said : “ What shall I do ?” and 
felt distressed. Looking this way and that 
way, he saw the skeleton lying there, and 
saying; with joy, shall now tread on this 
and try,” he approached it. When the two 
mnnis (Dnrvasa and Eannc^ya) saw that, they 
said ; Oh, do not ! when the disciple of Devala 
mnni, who, sitting in the shade of this tree, was 
p^orming austerities, trod on this and cxrt ofi* 
(some leaves), he, by the gum’s curse, was 
bom in the womb of low people became 

king of Karadikalpattara, has (now) a good 
report, and is conspicuous by the name of the 
tree. Devala muni said he would become the 
master of the gurU'Caste, point out Hara’s road 
{to his disciple), make him pure, bring him 
(back), and as before, like ns, live in the shade 
of this tree ; then he went away, and has not 
yet returned. Do not tread on it ! Go silently i 
as thou hast come !” He joined his hand^ 
quickly went (back) to the lord of the land, 
prostrated, and said : “ O treasure of honour ! 
you knew the alienation of my heart, and have 
cleansed me. I am attached to your feet.” 
The king took his hand, and put him in a happy 
position, 0 Gamhhira ! 

• 2. TkeJanivdm, 

Hear now the particulars of the janivura, O 
best of kings ! I shall dilate upon the parti- 
culars which the muni (Gautama) told to the 
king, so that thou mayest know them all. In the 
beginning Siva built the glorious Hailasa, 
Vaikuntha, and Satyaloka for the Tri- 
murti, gave them to the three, called Visvakar- 
ma, and said; ‘‘Measure the three (towns)!” 

Wherewith shall I do so ?” he asked. He 
(Siva) took and gave him the y^ijnopaviia of 
Vasuge {i,€. Vfisuki, the king of serpents) ; 
then he easily measured the three towns, not 
feeling fatigued measured also the fourteen 
worlds, came to Siva’s feet, and said: “So 

• The relator, as.it would appear* has considered the 
part of the compt>aud of Junivara^ janif to mean 
“ “ caste,” especially also as he uses a rerh of the 

root jan to express “ to ct'kmo into existence.'* Kura is a 
skein of thread ; bqt the relator seems to jriro it mean- 

in^r of harrier. Thus, iaft*edm=thafc which keeps the 
oas^ within bounds. But the word is not connected 
with the root jdn, as is riiown by the TSlugu forms junni, 


many.” He said : “ How many ? Tell me the 
amount!” “The top alone of the house of 
Kailasa is 324, the rest I could not measure 
and left it; Vaikuntha is 288, and Safyaloka 
Just as many ; all the beautiful fourteen worlds 
have also just *as many, ’ ’ said he. Then he ( Siva) 
said: “ Ho ! Make measuring cords {dhdrd) with 
care and put them on your necks ; $ind if it meets 
with your wishes, let them he your sign !” 
They made them carefully, and put them on 
with joy. [Then follows an account of how first 
Tsvara or Hara dressed cotton, and in a certain 
manner prepared his cord; hut as the descrip- 
tion enters so much into details, it cannot well 
he understood without seeing the process actually 
performed. Thereupon the story proceeds to 
say :] On the first knot (gantu) Hara fastened 
that slip-knot, called it the knot of ParahraTima, 
and put it as a yajhopaviix on the neck of 
Brudra. Hari (in the beginning) span all 
just as 6iva had done, (but then took his own. 
particular course, and after having put the final 
knot) called it the knot of Vishnu^ put it as (his) 
yajhopavitfx on his own neck, bowed down to 
Siva’s feet, and then stood with his hands 
joined. Except the knot of the left, Brahma 
very quickly made all just as Hari had done, 
without delay called it the knot of Bralimd^ 
put it as (his) 7jajhopav%tx on his own neck, 
bowed to Mnda (&va), and then stood with 
his hands joined. Visvakarma made 
(his cord) according to the knot of Vishnu, 
joined left and right, made a slip-knot of 
a hand-twist, put Hari’s knot into it, tighten- 
ed it, called it the knot of Vlh-akamna^ put 
it as (his) yajhopavUa oh his own neck, 
bowed to Hara, and then stood with his hands 
joined. Siva looked at the four, and he, 
the lord of the world, spoke : “ That no fight ‘ 
may arise between the members of your fami- 
lies {vaitiiika)^ make and nse these (cords) ! 
Who asks about the walk of the world ? For 
the walk of the families (or castes, Ma ) has 
this janivdra come into existence.* Regarding 
family the Brahmana is Sri Mahesvara; 
regarding family the Kshatriya is-Hara- 

munidt^ jandiraj jand^, iandhya, Botb in TSliyui and 
Eannada janna is a tadpbara of yajna. In an old copy 
of a Kannai^ ifM on Halayodha's }i!osha in my possession 
tbere ia jaiijia-vira (?) instead of janivAra, so that also in 
Kaxmaila imd not jcai, appears to have beentho 

orijpnal form. Janic^ra, therefore, would mean "sacri- 
ficial thread.” 
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all the Suras came together, consulted’ and said ; 

Come, let ns go to the prince of the Suras, 
and inforih him They -went, joyinlly bowed 
their heads, and told him : King of the- Suras, 
Indra ! Listen to our complaint, father ! Loka- 
maya, the wicked Eakshasa, has come, gives 
^iiuoh trouble, and does^not allow (ns) to remain 
in onr town.’’ "When he heard that, he said: 

Stand all np ! Bring the most beautiful Airavata 
elephant ) ! To day I will try his power !” 
He rose in fierce wrath, mounted the elephant 
which had been brought and placed before him, 
rrithont delay joined the immortals, went with 
them at a swift pace to the Bslkshasa^ and took 
i:p a position before him. The Eakshasa ob- 
serving him, began to abuse {him) in an nn- 
rcstitiined way, so that the earth was split. 
\riicn Devendm saw the huge mass coming, 
i:e fell with his postei’iors turned upwards, rose, 
.said : Wherefore shall I mount the elephant 
(again) ? and wherefore the confusion ? Let 
ns go where Brahma is, and ask advice ! It is 
not safe {here)* Rise, and proceed I” andqnick- 
ly came with them to Brahma to inform him 
of all. TYhen he had introduced them to him 
v/hose vehicle is Xagari {Gamda), they joined 
their hands, and told him all at once. Having 
heard them, he mounted Garada, went, and had 
a gi’eat fight with the Eakshasa; but he be- 
came wearied, said : BhaMksha (Siva) will be 
able to do it ; I am not !” went where the feet of 
Siva were, who is black like a dark-blue cloud 
greeted him, and spoke. TVlien the Adi 
heard it, he quickly mounted the AdiBasava 
(V rlshabha), went, and cut off the Eakshasa’s 
head. At that very moment he (the Eakshasa) 
pi*aised him. Then Siva was pleased and said : 
‘•Ask a boon!” He answered; ‘‘Siva -must 
make my body clean on earth 1” Then he was 
good enough to make a badge of honour of 
him. He took the back|)one and made a stuff 
iholv:) of it ; he made a top-orname^ii (or cupola, 
ka}a&L) of the head ; and made a jf?a^ (or wing, 
pakkeerpaksha*) of the itchy skin. He uplifted 
the distinguishing sign (miidm) of the imperish- 
able ^andi on high, appointed it to be N a n d i ’ s 
staff {Nandi holu)^f and causing it to be carried 


* ^clkeT'MS. reads 

T This is as onunnented pole with a fisnire of Ba^va 
oa it, OTcr wlacli is the capola. 

X ThetyaMlator has be^i imable at Ha^eri (Hercaral 
of martdpu, or nwrut&pu^ 
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' (lit., causing it to walk) before Nandi in the 
midst of the true detotees (^sarana) coxameiiced 
returning. 

4. , The Mdyimartdp'iA, 

Then May. i, the younger .sister of that 
wicked person (Lokamaya),. with excessive 
rigour, provoked him. Hara, in wi^th, cut off 
her head. She joyfully praised hii% saving r 
“ O powerful Paramatina !” He, from , com- 
passion, was pleased, and said ; “ I will give 
thee a bpon. , Pray (for one) !” “0 god, make 
me like my elder brother ! ’ ’ said she. He called 
her head Mdyimartdpu.^ J caused it to be carried 
(lit., caused it to walk) to the left of Nandi’s 
nice staff (dhvaja), and together with the fine 
host {yana) entered the palace of Kaihisa ; 
and Hari Hara § lived in happiness. On earth 
all the eminent faithful prepare ““the badges 
of honour of the two, and at Harass fes^i^e 
processions display them in front. 

5. The KirtimuhJia and Slililidsana, 

‘ To the demon {clanuja) Hiraiiya Prah- 
: la da was bom, and paid devotion to Hari. 
His father said ; “Pay devotion to Hara and 
gave him various instraction^-:. When he {never^ 
iheless) called upon Hari, he (Hari) 3 « card it, 
in the form of N a r ; t s i m h a ■ was bom hi a 
pillar, tore ,open the belly of Hiranya, took the 
entrails, decorated with his vanamdld lapped 
the blood, became exces£i\ely proud, and atr- 
tacked the host of tbe iromoidals. They prayed. 
When Sankar^ who breaks the teeth q? the 
proud, heard it, his boiled with excessive rage 
and said : “ Come, master Sri Virabhaditi ! Go 
thou! Ndrayaaa ia not mj equal. Courageously 
go, aud break the display o§ pride of Mm 
who has overstepped his boundary t Thereafter 
return !” He went in the form of S a r a b h a , 
seized tbe neck of Kari, and whirled (him) on 
high. He came to H5f;ra’s feet, and in felling 
down praised, saying: Hara I” Pan«r 

mesvara was pleased, and ^dd : I will give 
thee a boon. Ask!” The wicked .one said; 
“Take up my body!” Then he made the 
Uriumikha || of the head, and of the skin of 
Hari (or of the lion) which he had taken up, 
he made a seat {(kana): On earth it got the 

11 What this badge of boubur for Ylrabbadift is, we are at 
pr^ent imable to say. We have seeu a large figure 

^ cloth hanging in firont of a ^itei temple that was caliod a 
JivHiTryu-kJia. [K1 rtimukba m also tho name of the 
gnnn^ face so fregnently carved on stiing-conrsig, mti 
elsewlunre on Einda teinpIes.^Sn.3 
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r.a^:3e slmMsana (lion’s tlirone), and it appears 
under jonv Lips : king Gambliira, lock there ; 
He oaid ; ** Eng of gnras, 1 understand.” 

6 . The arrfhs of Vy ha, 

I shall no^ make you acauair-ted with the 
CTcnrostanees concerning the (two) (plural 
of to!u) which are tied to Kandi s htaE Veda 
V V a s a, who was an inoarjiation of Indirara- 
oaaa (Vishnu), at first particularly related 
the greatness of Hara to his disciple S u k a 
muni. After vvaids. Yyasa, from niadness, 
composed a Sdsira about Hari in which he 
stated that Ha?i was greater than Hara, called 
his excellent disciple, and said : “ Leave the 

former way. and joyfully live according to 
this !” He said : King of gurus ! Formerly 
one (way) and now one ! Can there be two ? ! 
Knowing devotees have only one. If you in- 
sti act me as if you were instructing unknowing 
people, it win not do for me.” He (Yyasa) 
grumbled, arose, became angry, lifted up his 


from cempassion, wilt be kind enoucrh to T^re 
me mj two arms (bdhuj again, I shall think of 
thee night and day.” He said: ‘‘0 Vyiisa, 
foolish man, do not further blaspheme my father I 
I am the creator cf the world, Indudhara {dua) 
i£ my creator. When he takes away, can I 
giver! Adore the fee: of the lord of beinsrs 
(or, of demons, hMia; ! He will gmcknsly' 
show thee fare or. Go without fear !” A 
grantha : — 

Kaud'hsia snciudhrodJia^ru^c Ihavklryfiii 
ukdsopsn-chf.ifdjdm baht -dv ay a a i^luacy/Ji i 
saiyjJnh 8aiy2%% lunah s-7iyamiddlifitya. IJaija- 
rauch'jate | 

vedd^di chlidfiirarr^ paraTii ndsii va (fero hJzz'ut 
jparjh ’■ 

aho vydsa rtiaiihJirm/Lta hm dosho tnama ?t‘- 

hhyaie | 

aJiavi earvaj2gat-l:aTid Tiiinia harld male- 
h’arah jj 
Alioka: 


hands, and went to kill him. He said : ** 0 j 
shali your arms be tom off ? There k j 
no use in this! O guru of true and pure | 
spirit, if you, sitting on your lotus-seat before 
Sri VisTunatha (^iva), read your composition 
to me with uplifted hands, I will hear and walk 
according to it.” When he (Vydaa) heard that, 
he sac down before the lord of the three 
worlds, saJd : “How hear with devotion!” 
He took thes&^r^ with his left hand, read, at the 
same tinie lifted Ms right hand on high, and 
emphaiicdly said: “The lord Harayaua is 
greater than ifivarar* When lord Basava 
heard wiSi his ears the string of words (iaSia- 
sdira) uttered (by him}^ he became wrathful, 
swiSiy came, stripped (TySsa's) two arms ofl^ 
and threw them away. VySsa arose, came 
Isaaeiiting to Vaikunth% fell at Hari’g feet, 
stood up with hia Lands joined, and spoke : 
“O' Haiil When I praised thee, saying 
^ Except thee there is nowhere another deity !’ 
I STifered the loss of my two arms (Acsta). 
O Harf-, Harayana, ijeznover of evil ! If thou. 


Yajha-hariu deveiidro jagaidtearid cha ^dk’- 
pazih 5 

ahaih jagati l^arid cha rmma harid make- 
hdrah jit 

He (F^^sa) made 'obeisance to the feet of 
Hari, came to the temple (gzidi) of Hara, 
performed sdshimga at his feet, stood up with 
his hands joined^ and praised him with the 
Vydsdshtaka (a certain song). Paramesa at once 
was pleased, came, and said : “ I will give thee 
a boon. Pray !” Then he said : “ 0 &ther, 
tliou with the black throat, give me my two 
arms, O god !” At that very moment Siva 
restored them in a faultless condition. Then 
the devotees carefully tied iJie anns which 
Handikesvara had cut oSi to the right of HaudiV 
staff (dhvaja), and displayed them at Kasi and 
Kalyana.* Further (or, in course of time) 
the devotees of the town of Indudhara festeued 
the lefi arm to the chapiot (um^nu)Jwhich came, 
sat (in it), and praised properly. 

7. The Lute, 

I shall now tell thee about the lute^ king 


^ Of tk€ as they stand, the following is a tr&n?^ 

tioa : (Take care !) Nandikett hears this, he will 

become wrathhil. At (V'ytoi’s) thisldiig (of liftaiig theia:) 
upwards to heaven, the two arms are destroyed- Eaving 
lifted up (his) arm, it is ttfeterod {by Tylsa) {It is) trof , 
true, and again tmot (My) ^dsfra'is not different fror* 
the Veda (in saying^ : There is no other g?^ but Eeiava ! 
(Vishnu says: Ho, FySsa, foolish man ! Why is o wrenp 
thiag writton (by thee; regaidiitg me ? I 'am the creator 

of the whole worlA {butf mj creator is the great ferara I-y 
Der^dra is the creator ox saciifiodi and 


is the creator of the woild, and I am creator in the world ; 
my creator is (he great iarara ! 

t In the CanaTese Behave PurShvi.J^S, 33, it is stated' 
that when king Bi^afa rale! at Kalyara, and the kiig him- 
self, a number of Bedas cr Kabbilas. and ti^o 
«ihahitnnt& of the town were once ?u proee^H^on to 
^i-fa’s Temple, the disphyt^d l!iai,-Udkv:ijzS) 

flags, umbrefias, and many > (of clcth). Ccaf. 

5, For this legend, see alsr> Capt. Mackemde’s aocouat 
of the “ Vydtt&a-tolu Kalia,” Ini, ArA, voL ii. p.40. 
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Gambliira! llie lovely Par vat i herself came, 
“was well bom asMayS of Kollapura, and 
when growing up shone in many ways. She 
drove away the mimis, and swallowed the con- 
tents of Hera’s devotion ; on her breast she had 
three nipples, and was a spear for the breasts 
of men. Hari, BrahmS, Indra, and others 
fought with May§ but were unable to bear, 
came to Hara, and informed him of all. When 
he heard, he mounted Nandi, swiftly cam^ and 
provoked M&ye, She fearlessly came up to 
him. He with the three eyes said : Mean dog ! 
why is there so much (pride) in thee ? I’*, and 
cut ofTher head, and played with it as with a 


ball. Then she quickly praised him. He said : 
" Without delay I will give thee a boon. Ask !’* 
She said ‘‘Master, pnrify me !” He seized her 
tongue and plucked it out, at once made it the 
sole of a sandal, and put it on. The three 
pomted steel-nipples he screwed out, looked at 
them, aud made three calabashes (kdy) of them ; 
of the backbone he made the stick (for playing 
the lute, dai^ige)y of the fingers the stops (or 
the bridges, mUtu) ; applied strings (tanti) of 
tendons (Tiara) ; and then the master of the 
three worlds gave it the alleviating name of lute 
(Mnnari)) and walked about playing it. Hear^ 
0 Gfambhira! 


COEEESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


To the Editor of the ** Indian Antiquary'* 

Sib, — find in the review of the Panchaiantra 
(Bombay Sanskrit Series), p. 62 of your fourth 
volume, the following remark: — 

‘‘We will close with one more instance taken 
fiom p. 76. We find there this obscure sentence, 
^ which Dr. Eaelhorn renders 

‘ you are not guilty of his majesty’s fcptiT, ue, you 
are not guilty of his death.’ This is scarcely satis- 
factory, and we suggest inst^ ‘you have done 
your duty as regards our master’s person.’ ” 

I suppose, Sir, the reviewer takes fq^ to mean 
the lump of fiesh of which his majesty consists. 

But for the life of me I cannot understand what 
objection there is to Professor Benfey’s render- 
ing: — “You Jiave made some return to your 
master for the food which he has given you.” This 
corresponds exactly to the Greek OparTpa oTre^a/car, 
and seems to me the rendering which naturally 
would suggest • itself to a reader on first seeing 
the passage. 

It is quite in accordance with Oriental notions, 
and agrees better with the literal meaning of the 
word BTrjjnT* which means “ acqmttance of debt 
or obligation.” 

Please pardon my audacity, aud believe me 
Yours obediently, 

Aotbis. 

Caleutiot 9ih June 1875. 


EMBEYONIC, MUNDANE, AND SUPKAMUNDANE I 
LIFE. I 

Translated by B. Behaisekt M.CB. f 

Fr(m the Mesnavi of JeUdUaldyn^Bdmit 3rd Dufiur. 

^'Ji 31 
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Ji" (.Um Jf 

J I-Jlb 

tri 

j 

jyi 

j Vj*? , i^jS 

4^ Ji j 

j wUjU j 

j\ j J4A ji 

Jr* J 4pb 

c’T 

jC ^ o«IId 
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jifS f tfJUj 
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tJilSj iSij U 0-4, If 

J-»> ui WJH 

•*^3 >->JJ c,*Js trflf 

^Um| 'ji I>i>ij Ij 

jf \j 

^ J 4 i 3 U** 5 r 

Oa*^| ^|ap 

W*«e* (tfil jl 

ljuP 

C*#*] 

^|(^ j| 

«*«■ (tfil ^ ji 

iS^ 3 ^ li)^ 

^ olo t>il 

jji ^ JJ 

Ikif ojy 5^ 

yUiJ *ju^ >» Ji 

t*fa 31 AjU JJstj Ij/j 

ea, 31 cfj/ A-e y j* 

yli-lj jA jl^ g*Is 31 

te,is-f wf j-^ Si 1^ 

.^jlj C#tj* u>.>^ J* . 

wJ-rtJ {*** .9 (^ 3 * 

*>» erti ^ (*H- 

urf-> ui 

jVfp.Ti feeds on blood as embryo. 

Believers thus by dirt get pure 1 
Whilst in the womb, man feeds on blood. 

His warp and woof of blood consists ; 

When weaned of blood he milk consumes 5 
He morsels eats when weaned of milk ; 

But weaned of morsels Xiokman* he become, 
Investigates things hidden and revealed. 
Were one to say to embryos in the womb : — 

‘ Without, there is a well-arranged world, 

An earth quite joyous, long and broad, 

Of blessings full, and various food ; 

With tTt f>nTitii.mg , lakes, and prairies green, 
Parks, gardens, cultivated fields, 

The firmament so high and bright, 

The sun, the moon, with hundred winds. 
Zephyrs from north and south and west. 
With gardens, banquets, nuptials, — 

Its wonders cannot be described. 


How tried you are in this darkness ! 

Blood you consume in this closet, 

In dirt and misery confined ; ** 

It would deny its state and case, 

Eeject this message with full force 
As false, deceit, impossible. 

It has no sense, but understanding blind 
Its mind cannot conceive the thing, — 

The negative mind hearihg scorns. 

-Just such the crowd is in this nether world 
When AbdAlsf moot the world beyond —r- 
“ This world is but a narrow and dark well ; 

Without, the immaterial world exists.*^ 

Such words their ears will not accept,— 

A hope like this is thickly veiled ; 

Present enjoyments plug the ear, 

The eye is dimmed by interests ; 

Just as the embryo’s greed for blood, 

Which was its food in womb’s dark cave, 

Concealed from it the present world, 

The body’s blood to it endeared ; 

Thus, unaware of blessings all, 

Ho other nourishment it had but blood. 

Man’s lust for joys of present life 
Eternal joys has veiled from him. 

Your greed for this deceitful life 
From true life has removed you ; 

Be quite aware that lust is blinding you. 

Concealing certainty from you. 

Truth false appears to you from greed, 

Which hundredfold is blinding you. 

Oh, free yourself from greed, like all just men, 

I That you your foot on that threshold may place. 
And saved be on entering the gate 
From all terrestrial joys and griefs ; 

Your soul’s eye bright and true will see, 

Unsoiled by unbelief, the light of Faith. 

[The tran^tor does not take it on himself to correct the 
metre, when it happens to be faulty. ] 

Mr. P. W, ELLIS. 

My attention has been directed to an interesting 
description, by Mr. B. C. Caldwell, in the Atlutmitm, 
of December 6, of a Tamil MS. in the Library of 
the India Office, in the course of which he refers to 
me for a confirmation of some of his statements. 

I ftTTi glad to have an opportunity of expressing 
the pleasure I have received from perusing the 
careful analysis of Beschi’s work*by so competent 
a Tamil scholar, and of confirming the accuracy ot 
his narrative as fiir as relates to the portion with 
which I am connected. Mr. Caldwell is right in 
corrccriug my version of the occasion on which 
the MS. came into the possession of Muttusami 
Piilei, an error into which I ought not to have 
fellen, since the sketch of Beschi in the eleventh 

t The Abd^ are XUnminati. 


• LohmAastiiensiseofasage, stands here as the em- 
blem of intdlect. 
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volame cf the Jifadras Intetary JoumaH T?as pre- nad, in the same province, he acoidentallj swai- 
pared hj Mattusami at mj suggestion, and in a lowed some poison, and died on March 10, 1819, 

foot-note at page 257 he descril^ the discovei^r No one was at hand who . understood or cared for 

cf the Tomrne in Tanjore (not Madera) exactly as his pursuits. His ordinary tangible property was 

given by Mr. Caldwell. sold by auction at Madura and Madras, under in- 

The mission of Muttnsami, however, to collect . structions from the Administrator- Greneral, but all 

mawerials for a life of Beschi took place in 1816, his papers were lost or destroyed.* 
and he must have received the precious volume The Madras Lirerary Society thus alludes to the 
from Mr. Ellis, who died in IS 19, earlier than sad event, in recording the loss “of several of its 

Mr. Caldwell supposes. most able contributors, among whom stood pre- 

Dr. Host kindly allowed the MS. to be exhibited eminent, for indefatigable and successful research 

to the Tui'ankn Section at the meeting of the into the languages, history, and learning of 

Orlentai Congress in Sertsmber,cii which occasion Southern India, for extensive knowledge, ancient 

Baron Textor de Eavisi, late Governor of the and modem. Oriental and European, for accurate 
Preneh settlement 'at Carioal, enlarging with en- judgment and elegant taste, Francis Whyte Eilis. 
tiusiasm on the beauty of the composition, and « This distinguished scholar carried to his early 
the perfect condition in which the MS. had been tomb the stores he had accumulated ; for he had 
preserved, made the observation which Mr. Cald- resolved to dedicate his life to investi^tion until 
well has quoted* ^ I was able then to inform him the age of forty, and ) 3 efor 6 that time to prepare 
tiiau, before leaving India, the Froviseur of the nothing for communication to the world. Scarce- 
CoEege Hoyal at Pondicherry had obtained the ly iiad he completed the pi^sorlbed period of pre- 
loan of 2 t, for the express purpose of printing a iiminary investigation, when death, with awM 
new edition, founded on the most accurate text suddenness, deprived the world cf the beneht of 
procurable. I cannot recall the exact date of this his labours.” 


publication* because the copy with which he was 
gooa enough to present rae was destroyed, with 
many other books and papers, on the voyage home. 
The -MS. volume was bound before it came into 
my bands. 

The mention of Mr. Ellis in connection with this 
shbjeet induces me to add a few particulars re- 
garding one whose merits; as an Oriental scholar 
are too little known, and whose untimely death, in 
the prime and vigour of life, proved an irreparable 
loss to the cause of Dravi^kn literature. 

Arriving in India as a young civilian in 1796, 
he early devoted himself to the study of the lan- 
guages, history, and antiquities of the land in which 


his lot was cast. For upwards of twenty yeara 
he devoted ail hin spare time to the cultivation of 
Sanskrit and the various dialects peculiar to 
Southern India. Having determined to publish 
nothing until he had exhausted eveiy available 
source of information, he Lad amassed a vast 
amount of material, the elaboration of which would 
have shed a flood of light on the still obscure history 
of that region, and likewise anticipated much of 
the knowledge of its philology and literature which 
recent researches have brought to light. When 
his task was almost completed, he undertook a 
journey to Maduia, the Athens of the South, for 
the elucidation of some minor details, and resided 
for some time with Mr. Rous Petre, the Colic itor 
of the district. During a short excursion to Ram- 


^ H reported that they seired 

Mr. Petre a cook for months to Idndle his fire and smee 
fowls ! *» 


t They consisted of three lectures, and a note of some 


But such a man could not pass away without 
leaving some traces of attainments so highly 
esteemed by his contemporaries. The first article 
in the TransacUo7i£ of the Literary Society is a 
paper by Sir Charles Grey, afterwards Chief 
Justice in Bengal, founded on a series of disquisi- 
tionsf on Hindu Law which Mr. Ellis had read at 
meetings of the Society. In introducing it, Sir 
Charles observes, ** I have here endeavouitsd to 
give the substance of the first lecture. The sub- 
ject has been treated of by Sir* William Jones, and 
by Mr. Colebrooke, and by War^ but by none 
of them, as it seems to me, so perspicuously as by 
Mr. Ellis.” A^Mlmfted by Mr. Ellis the treatises 
filled five hundred folio pages, but, having been 
roughly prepared for delivery, were not in a fit 
state to be published, and he had intended on his 
return to revise them for that purpose. 

Some discussion haring arisen with reference 
to proprietary right inland, particularly in the 
provinces of Malabar and Canara^ into which the 
oppressive fiscal system of Muhammadan rule had 
scarcely penetrated, the Madras Government, in 
1813, circulated a series of questions to oS^oers 
in charge of districts, requiring them to report 
fully on the incidents of the tenure known as 
mirdf, a term approaching in many respects to 
our fee-simple. Although Mr. EUis was then 
Collector of the Presidency only, which afforded 
little scope for such inqu iries, his ai:swers were 

length in answer to the obeervations upon the Hiudu 
m the fourth chapter of the second book of Mill’s 
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so full, so e::act, and so copiously illustrated by j 
references t-o the ancient literature and history of » 
the country, that the Government oi'dered them to 
be printed, and Ellis’s Eeplies to Se^nteen 
Questions relative to Mirasi Eight’’ tpp. 65, with 
two appendices of r»p. 35 and 01, folio, Madras, 
ISIS) continues to this day to be the standard 
authority on the subject. 

, Another fragment i* a selection cf stanzas frcm l 
the first book of the Ktiral, an ethical poem greatly 
esteemed by the Tamils, A free metrical version 
is given of eaoh couple:, followed by a- critical 
analysis of the text, and the subject-matter is then | 
illustrated by numerous quotations from the best i 
native writers, interspersed witii valuable notes j 
and disquisitions cn the mythology, philosophical ! 
systems, and sectarial tenets of the people. Mr. ! 
Ellis had proceeded as far as eighteen chapters cl 
the first book when he left Madras, and of these ! 


day of its birth, and iis ruling star are alL>.3 in- 
auspicious 

The heaubj efih-e cpve^L^s 

As griin Issriyies ckr:ppei'f cnjcp^t^nt 

He hioivj ref the price of grain l\io:vs ;;cr 
son-CfVs, 

A terrible csseiic, a:: xtrzdors cJieaf, 

Theft lercdshiB of a hrrdker-ii^Iay: lists vsh le roes 
shier Ihes. 

WTt a dog undarsiaod fie Ted<is, alfhorgh Ion 
ill a Brafiozcin silligs / 

Do rot leaf dem the y Mr hn price. Do net CDn- 
travene the established opinions and practices of 
the people with whom you assoeiared. 

One lohofrejdenfiij fuanieslth pariu ifi^l rzeeire 
heo slaps here and tltrercijfs tkere. 

Stunted g:’aiib--frle7idfrf^. ct sight. Both vaiue- 
iess. 

A Jif:k-horn female camoi le olifiined:, 


i 

only thirteen ware printed, filling 304 quarto pages, ) 
without title or date. ! 

He probably also left other minor compositions ; ; 
such as liis essay's on the Tamil, Telugu, Mciaya- ; 
lim (and perhaps ako Canarese PJ tongues, for the 
use of the students in the Uolkge of Port- 
St. George : of the third of which a few separate 
printed copies exist, and the second Is embodied 
in the Introduction to A. D. Campbell’s Telugu 
Grammar, but the first I have never seen. Among 
some refuse papers at the Collogo, I one day dis- 
covered a translation by him of the Jewish copper- 
plates at Cochin, and inserted it in voi. siii. pt. 2 
of the 2Iadmtt Literary Joirmal, 

Imperfect as these Rcliqui© are, they suffice to 
show what iniglit have been expected from so ripe 
a scholar, had lie lived to carry out his long, 
cherished design. 

— AtJienccum’, Walter Elliot. 

TAMIL PROVERBS.*^ 

The vjovd of the drstiinic docs 7?ol roach the <75- 
semhJg, That is, an assembly of learned men, or 
men 'in power. The words of the poor, whether 
they i*©late to oppression, or to other injuries, or to 
opinion, are not likely to find admission v/hc 2 *c 
alone Utcy tan avail. 

Light breaks on flu* lioad of iltc dcsfilnic, Biamo 
or suspicion will fall on the liaad of the unprotect- 
ed and friendless. The poor arc at work by break 
of day. 

The dcstiiiito hnngaforih afanalc child, and ihaf 
on Frtdxiijr under the etnf Tlntulavti, Used of one 
Kurfcrijig from an accumnlatio!i of evils. The 
condition of the ]>areut, the sex of the child, the 

* 'Jimtil Vrf*rct'hs fvithilu’ir hhajtl^'h J rciuslofinn. Con- 
taiaiuK tU>wanlH of nix iUonwuul Provt*rb3. By the U«‘v. 

**. PiSiiCivAL, UliUi>hua, Madras Military Female Ori>Uau ■ 


earmsihj sought, A fifth-bern female is regarded 
as the special fiivourite of fortune, an eighth as 
ihe '^erj opposite. 

De'ZiOhs sfrihs the fh-iuVh 

Are five young birds a eurrij Is a rpvMg ghl n 
icife ? 

A ‘Woman of fifty must bend the hiee before a log 
office. 

Referring to the deference paid to the male sex 
Dv the Hindoos. 

Ev'-n tender C2*eepers uydiei art strong. 

One hand smites^ the oilier embraces. Discipline 
regulated by love j used sometimes of Divine chasr 
tisemeuts. 

'\Vli<en a ueiglihour's rcof h i^i/fiameB onfsoven is 
in danger. 

The leach is not safisfiedi nor is fire. Inordinate 
desii’c is never satisfied. 

Although one may live slit months with an elder 
brother, one cannot alndc r,{th his wife even halj an 
hour. The first condition is proverbially difficult, 
how much more so the second- 

The forms of worslii2^ prescribed for^Siva ate suriy- 
four ; ichercas the seasons for feeding religion men-* 
dkants arc 

The value of a fidher 13 known, after Jiisdeccasv, 
that of salt tchcii cxhatiskd. 

Why ash of the jiiilitarif ofiiecr ijih re is any 
pidiiory service f Whj" gratuitously seek avoiilable 
evil ? 

Li, iltc world some are high, auJ many arc hre:. 

Oil earth ihoso wlin have uo stflf haa*. no body,- 

lie icho lives as he ouglU in this world will hr 
ranked tcifh the gods. 

In all the ‘worhl none really g^^od has hrm seen, 

A^yhim: Ail hot of ^ r 

Kaitioio Madras: i)ia;i\artaniainrre«?, liourae, 

IS?- 
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BOOK NOTICES, 


(a') Bombay Sanskrit Series. The MdlavihSignimitra 
of Kfilidfisa, edited Tvith notes hy Shaiihar P. pEtndifc, M.A. 
1869. 

(fi) The ^f^lavihlgnimitra, of KMidlba, literally tarans- 
lated into English Prose by 0. H. Tawney, H.A-, Pro- 
fessor of the English Language, Presidency College, 
Calcutta. 1875. 

The number of the Bombay Sanskrit Series now 
to be noticed was edited by one of the few natire 
scholars of the Presidency who have taken part 
in the work, — the only one perhaps who has 
grasped the idea of true editorship as held in the 
West. Mr. Pandit has been most successful in 
the task be undertook, which was the production, 
for the first time, of a correct edition of the 
.di^nia, “based, as every edition of a Sanskpifc 
work ought to be, on the collation of several 
trustworthy MSS. collected from different parts 
of India.” Seven manuscripts were thus^collated, 
namely, six written in the Devandgari character 
and obtained from rarious parts of the Dekhan, 
and one written in the Telugu character. 

We regret, however, to notice in this volume, as 
indeed in the whole of the Series in a greater 
or less degree, improvements of the text in ike 
'notes at the end* The text is apparently printed 
first; and then when the notes are prepared, 
such passages as are found to be untranslatable, 
or faulty in other respects, are reconsidered, and 
emended there instead of in the text. Bub we 
maintain that such a thorough sifting and testing 
from eveiy point of view should be made of the 
text, before it is finally adopted, as to render 
any after-corrections unnecessary. At any rate, 
no better advice could possibly bo given to the 
editors of the Series than that tendered by the 
Bishop of Gloucester to the present revisers of the 
text of the English Bible, viz. “ Make the reading 
of the icset hfilier than that of the rnargin or notes*' 
There is one peculiarity in the Prakrit of the 
present edition vrhich does not commend itself to 
our judgment, and that is the doubling of an 
aspirate by an aspirate, instead of by a noa- 
aspiratc as directed by Vamruchi. Thus is 
represented by instead of by the forrq 

prcsscribcd in the Tr/IM-lta Ptakdftd. In support of 
this innovation the editor says, “ My authority for 
the deviation is the concurrent testimony of all the 
MSS. These have a peculiar method of writing Pra- 
krit coijljuiicts. In Sanskrit they give all the con- 
ponents of a conjunct distinctly, but inPrilkrit the 
presence of the first component of every conjunct 
letter is inereV indicated by a dot pkc»d beforo 
it. Tills dot indicates that the letter before which 
it is placed is to be doubled. Thus what ought to 
he fully written Sfrnrt’ they write aj- 


jaiitta is ap-aTH'-rT and not 3p5ar3r^j and so also in 
the case of conjuncts containing aspirates as 
ry-Sfb S'TT, The inference Mr. 

Pandit draws from this is not, however, a neces- 
sary one. Of course as regards unaspirated letters* 
there can be no doubt as to the meaning of the 
symbol, but ic is not at all clear t hat in the case 
of aspirates the dot is intended to represent any 
kind of doubling different from YararuebPs well- 
known system. But even suppos ing for the sake 
of argument that a departure from the grammar 
was intended by those nameless copyists, would 
that be any reason for perpetuating it ? 

T he - no tes appended to the play are excellent, 
and will be found of considerable value in elucid- 
ating it, but their number might with advant^e 
have been greater. They contain three or four 
inaccuracies which it may be well to point out. 
For instance, VF? on page 23, means ‘ be 

natural,* rather than ‘ be well composed ;* and 
^f, which on page 31 is rendered ‘the shop of a 
butcher,* would more correctly be ‘ a slaughter- 
house,’ — the latter being open to the sky, and there- 
fore more likely to attract the birds said to bo 
hovering over it. This is confirmed by Professor 
Tar4uatha*s definition of the vocable by 

On page 41, line 4, occurs the expression 
^R4i| ^'-(1 as an epithet of Malavika, tho 

of which Hr. Pandit renders ‘ the inner part,* 
instead of Hho stem.* Possibly the pith of tho 
reed may have been uppermost in tho poet’s 
mind, but as he did not give a form to the thought 
we have no business to do so for him. Tlie 
phra.<5e “Nor docs conjecture like to acquaint me 
with that only which is tnio” is not a good trans- 
lation of H*rr^s on page 42. A 

literal rendering would be ** Conjecture does not 
possess perception of truth a.s its chief essence,** 
that is, “Conjecture is not always to be relied 
on.** Whence did Mr. Pandit obtain the meaning 
‘ blesses’ for tho word aT4^f?r ha the sendee 
3?!^ .^e last 

member of which be renders ‘ blesaes him (<ic) with 
her foot, tjo, touches or Idoks him with her foot.* 
The pc»sage needed no note at iJl, but if tho an- 
notat^^r thought otherwise he might have given 
us something more accurate than the above. 
Again, some authority is needed for ‘ to bite 

or browSe* (page 77, line 6); the root g p r q frT = 
but has no such meaning. Au- 

thority is Conceded for tho rendering of 

on the next page by * lovers,* and of on 

page 80 by ‘ a leather box.* 
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Professor Tawney’s translation of this drama 
is admirable. Though nearly literal, it is written 
in such good bold English as scarcely to betray 
a foreign original. It has ^mpaj;^tively few mis- 
translations, whilst many difficult passages hare 
been rendered in excellent style. For most of his 
foot-notes the Professor is indebted to Mr Shankar 
P. Pandit, but the indebtedness is not always ac- 
knowledged. The following are the principal mis- 
translations : — Page 3, line 2, I long to perform 
the order of the spectators which I received some 
time ago with bowed head.” The last three words 
of this sentence have no equivalent in the ori- 
ginal, which stands thus : — 

where the first and last words must be taken 
together, and so taken mean simply ‘to obey’ 
or ‘perform.’ On the same page, the words ‘in 
which she has for a long time been instructed’ 
are exactly the reverse of what the author says. 
The translator would seem to have looked at the 
Sanskrit chhdyd without attending to the Pra- 
krit, or observing that, a few pages farther on, 
the queen says “your pupil was but lately handed 
over to you.” Again, ‘she is of high birth* 
(page 6) is an entirely wrong translation of the 
compound Equally so is the phrase 

‘which resembles the cry of a peacock’ as the 
equivalent of The sound of the drum was 

* dear to tJie peacochs' (not in the least resembling 
their cry), because like the sound of the thundei’ 
indicating the approach of rain. On pages 35 
and 47 wo find the expression “ himba»)ike hips” as 
the rendering of and > — we have 

often met with the epithet ‘bimba-liko’ applied 
to a woman’s lipe, hut certainly nob to her 

I 

Again, “ I accept the omen," the word of a BrAh^ 
man must como true” (page 38), is not the mqjining 
of uor ‘ besides’ of 

(page 40). lu the latter case tho attendant 
h f^ l been saying “I have finished painting one 
of your feet. It is only , necessary to bi-cathc on 
it.” Then, observing that there was a wind, she 
says “sT^sir 'IW “Yet no, (iny 

breath is unnccessaiy, for) tliis plsico is windy.’ 
It is difficult to sec how ^ 

can be made to mean “ Who aro wc that wc 
should attract the attention of the king?” (page 
46), but ijcrhaps tho Professor* s text differed from 
ours. 

Tlio word translated * finger* on |«^o 53 means 
‘ thumb* only ; and lower down on tho same pa^ 
the ‘ best remedy* should jratbor bo ‘ the 

^ first tiling to be done’ (q§^) ; whilst the true 
force of in the aamo clause is * ioiiiKsdi- 


; ately they have been bitten.’ The foot-note on 
! this last word is misleading. 

I It is to be hoped that the Professor had a 
\ different reading from ours of the passage on page 
j 53 which he renders ‘ the poor creature is attacked 
I with cramps our edition reads ^ 

; Again, ‘ that is very strange/ page 62, is too weak 
■ a rendering of STr^R'rt, which implies rather ‘ a 
great calamity.’ Lastly, 

simply means ‘jewelled vehicles of great value,’ 
and not ‘ valuable waggon-loads of jewels.’ Jewels 
i were not so plentiful as the learned translator 
i seems to have supposed, even in the gorgeous 
f East. In bidding adieu to these two works we 
j heartily wish them the success they so well de- 
serve, 

: TAiiB-rL-lL3i. 


A Biotiokaby of the Hindee Laxguage, bt J. P. 

Bate, Missionary. Benares : Lazarus & Co.; London : 

Tnibner & Co. 1S75. 

It is much to be regretted that the liberal 
policy whicli led to the compilation of Moles- 
wortl/s inestimable dictionary of Marathi has not 
been extended to the sister languages, especially 
to Hindi, which is without exception the most 
important .of all. Private enterprise has in this 
case come forward to supply the want, and, we 
must admit, with admirable success. 

Mr. Bate's dictionary leaves comparatively 
little to be desired, — ^indeed the author has been 
prodigal of his stores of knowledge, and has 
bounteously poai*ed out information of a kind 
seldom bestowed upon us by dictionary-makers. 
Not' only has he given a separate article to each 
archa^ic form of the cases of nonns and pronouns, 
of tho tenses of verbs, and the numerous varieties 
of adverbs and particles, but he has prefixed to 
each letter a carefully condensed and digested 
summary of the phonetic variations which it un- 
dergoes, and of the functions which it discharges. 
These short essays are extremely valuable, and 
will guide tho student through the misty mazes 
of Hindi spelling. In harmony with the prin- 
ciples laid down in these essays, the author gives, 
with great, profusion every • conceivable fom of 
which Hindi words arc capable. Tho usefulness 
of this course cannot be exaggerated; in pre- 
viously existing works, like Thomson and Forbes, 
seldom can any bat the correct form be found, 
and the student who found in his Tolsi Das or 
Bihori Lai a woi*d which those worthies saw fit to 
distort in order to suit their metre, had no hope 
of finding out its meaning unless ho could, of 
own knowledge vosiovo the word to its proper 
shape — a task to w'hich few but the mostadvan^ 
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v.cw ar last accessible to ordinary stacients. 

All ike pars Sanskrit Tatsamas, and al’ the i 
Arabic and Persian words which are employ ad I 
eiciier by Hindi anthors or by the peasantry of 
tLa p^^^asent day, are fiyen and clearly explained. 
There is a weskk of illustrafcioa on the subjects 
of religious festivals, legends, supers iitions, 
games, proverbs, and slang terms which is enough 
to tauefy the most sn-act-mg demands, and the. 
I’sndeTiiigs of various shades of meaniiig are 
judiciously and clearly set forth. Diaieefeio forms 
from the Brsj Ehakhc, ItlarwSri, llew^.ri, and 
other rustic varieties of STJeech sire freely given, 
jaDil each word is labelled with the dialect to 
which it belongs. Perhaps a little more might 
Lave been done in this direction, but tliosc who 
know the difficulty of collecting and explaining 
these rare words will not be disposed to do more 
ihan express a hope that the learned' author may 
bo able in a second edition to give us more of this 
valuable element. 

Much attention has evidently been paid to the 
vexed question of gender, and the author doubt- 
less has gocJd reasons for the doeideil way in 
which he labels hitherto doubtful words as either 
masculine or feminine. Here and there even' he 
is unable to decide the point, and gives us notes 
such as ra. (/. ?) ; bat these instances are rare. 

It gives one rather a feeling of surprise to eorao 
across such words as the prophet Habak- 

huk” ‘‘Jeremiah,” “Jerusalem,’’ 

“Jordan,” and it is questionable whether 
these Hebrew words- have any right to a place in a 
Hindi dictionary. They are certainly not^ com- 
monly used in that language by any class exsepfe 
the' ver^ small one of native converts. Those of 
the ancient Jewish lawgivers and prophct.s whose 
names were known to Muhammad, and by him 
introduced to his followers, generally huvo had 
their names Arabicized, and in this way Musa, 
Baud, Salaymdn, and are known wherever tho 
Mahamraadan religion prevails. In this way 
they are perhaps known dimly to the Hindus 
of the Hindi-spealdng area; but it is doubtful if 
more than half a dozen of sudi names, at tho out- 
side, have obtained sufficient currency to justify 


dictionaiy. i’he Muhammadans know him as BoluSf 
and althr-iigh the ludicrous associations of this 
word to Eucdern Englishmen would prevent us 
from recommending its use, yet Fdvala is neither 
one thing nor tho other, and arises merely from 
i5iir Snglich mispronunciation. Because We, rnth 
j oar barbarous perversion of voweI-r,oui:ds 5 . have 
changed Pov?-lus into Pawl there is no- reason to 
teach the Hindus to do so. The great apostle’s 
name, as be himself pronounced it, would, when 
deprived of the Latin termination, rhyme to ‘growl;’ 
we erroneously make it rhyme to ‘ bawl.’ Perhaps 
£be most strictly accurate spellin.^, and that 
which vroald best reproduce the exact Bcmaii 
pronunciation in all its broadness, . would be not 
but 

Exception might perhaps be taken to the au- 
thor’s piuctice of inserting under ^ a large number 
of words which are pronounced as if written with 
In Hindi initial ^ is very I'aro, and is for the 
most part confined to the demonstmfcivo pronoun 
audits numerous derivatives. Where the HiSadi 
poets write they probably do so merely because 
with their thick pons it was rather troublesome 
to put in the fine cross-stroke in the loop of the sr» 
and most Hindus when reading poetry pronounce 
both g* and ^ alike as h. Wq' arc disposed to 
think that the initial T should only have been used 
for Tatsamas and the demonstrative pronoun. 

It is unfair to pick holes, however, in so 
thoroughly excellent a book, which must have cost 
the author much labour and thought. The best 
test of its excellence is that to which the present 
writer has subjected it, namely, reading by its aid 
several obscure and difficult passages of the Hin- 
di poets, and looking out all th.c words of the 
various rural imiois which he remembers haying 
heard during his sojourn in Hindustan, Tested 
in this'way the work vindicates its claim to. bo & 
safe and satisfactory key to the language which it 
undertakes to expound, and Mr. Bate has un- 
doubtedly earned the thanks of ail those, who 
require to study Hindi by this careful and scho- 
larly perfonnaucc, 

J. B. 


scholars would be equal. How great a?i obstacle i their being inserted in a dictionary of Hindi, 
the want of a key to these distorted forms has | Moreover, if these few words are mseztesd at ai!, 
been, may be judged from the fact that some of the i they should appear in their diessj in 

£rsc Oriental scholars in Europe have confessed j which alone they ar^ known to the people 
their inability to master old or mediaeval Hindi, * of these provinces. It is difficult to sea why 
and the extensive literature which the language i the apostle' Paul appears at all, still more so 
contains has chiefly from this cause been refused ; why he is called Pdvala, The Eomto name 
the attention it merits, and has remained a sealed { which he substituted for Ms original Hebrew 
beok I'o many who would otherwise gladly haye ! Slacd would be more accurately tranijlitexated 
studied it. Mr Bate’s work for the flrst time | %j ^ Paulu?. and ihiis word is also given in the 
removes this difficulty, and the Hindi wricers are } 
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THE TRADITION OP THE GOLD-DIGGDfG ANT5-* 

BY FEEDESIC SCHIEBN, PEOFESSOE OF HISTOEY AT THE tTNIYEBSITY Or COPESEAfifEJf. 

Trwnsiated by Anna M. S. Childen. 

ERODQTu & is the earliest Greek writer- j the Indians get a start while the ants are mnsJer- 
•*-*- who mentions gold-dicing ants. Omit- | ing. not a single gold-gatherer could escape, 


^ — - 

tmg irrelevant matter,* tlie following is the 

aceount he gives of them : — 

“ Besides these there are Indians of another tribe, 
who border on the citj of Z a e p a t y r n s and the 
conntry ofPaktyika; these people dwell north- 
ward of all the rest of the dadians, and follow 
near:y the'same mode of life as the Baktrians. They 
are more warlike than any of the other tribes, and 
from them the men are sent forth who go to pro- 
cure the gold. For it is in this part of India that 
the sandy desert lies. Here is this desert there 
tire amid the sand gre^t ants, in size somewhat 
less than dogs, but than foxes. The Per- 

siiir. king has a number them, which have been 
’caught by the huntoi ^ in the land whereof wo are 
speaking These a' its make t.'ieir dwellings under- 
ground, and, like the Greek ante, which they very 
much resemble in shape, throw up sand-heaps 
as they barrow. Now tha sand which they throw 
up is fujjl of gold. The Indians when they go into 
the desert to collect this sand tf;ke three camels 
and harness themiugetlier, a female in the middle, 
and a male on either side in a leading-rein. The 
rider sits on the female, and they are particular to 
choose- for the purpose one tiiat has just dropped 
her young: for their female camels can run aa 
last as horses, while they bear burdens veiy much 
better. . . . When, then, the Indians reach the 
place where the gold is, they fill their bags with 
the sand and ride away at their best speed : the 
ants, however, scenting them, as the Persians sav, 
rush forth in pursuit. Now these animals aro 
so swift, they declare, that there is nothing in 
the world like them ; if it were imt, therefore, tliat 

^ Schism’s essay was published in the Ter- 

wndL KjfL Ddnischen Gettellsch. dci' foris^o 

5?^ was also printed sof^rately as a pamphlet in Danish’ 
laermBm, and French. Jiy translation is from the French 
version, which is considoralily ahridcred, and therefore more 
vmt^ to tho paffCB of the Anaqnary, I have slitrldlF 
condensed tho text in a few plaeca. I take this opjKirtauity 
of pomtins^ out tliat Professor iselncm is not tlie first who 
^ snpposod tho flrold-di^jjjinjy ant-^ t<i Tibetan minors, as 
D 77 ???? followitijr extract from an article in tho 

RUl Mall Gazette March 10, 1801), written by Sir Henry 
iiawlmson Now then sor the first time wo have an cxnla- 
liationo. the circ-amstanecit under whh h so laryoaqnantity 
o^old iH, as IIS wcU known to lie tho eaae,exporhlHlto the west 
mm h. n o t e n , and finds its wny into India from Tibet ; and 
It iM probab..a that the search for jroM in this repion has bt*cn 
going on from a very remote antiquity, since noonocan 
read tbo ra^qit s account of the Tibetan miners, * lirincr in 
tents some esvon or eieht feet ItcIow the surface of tho 
ground, and collecting thf» excavated earth in heaps pre- 
vious the gold out of the soil/ without l>eing 

reminded of the doacription which Herodotus gives of the 


^ ^ ^ w — Buy- 

ing the flight the male camels, which are not so 
I fleet as the females, grow tired, and begin to drag 
I first one and then the other : but the females re- 
; collect the young which they have left behind, and 
never give way or flag. Such, according to the 
Persians, is the manner in which the Indi ^^pa get 
} the greater par: cf their gold : some is dug out of 
■ the cai-th, but of this the supply is more scanty/'f 
Such is the stoiy of the gold-digging ants 
r as told by the far-huvelled Herodotus, “the 
I Humboldt of his rime,” who had come to Susa 
I for the preparation of his magnificent history, 

; a work scarcely less valuable fi’om a geogra- 
I pineal and ethnological than from a historical 
1 point of view. The stoiy, for the truth of 
I which Herodotus was compelled to rely entirely 
I upon the statements of the Persians, we find 
I repeated by a great many later Greek and 
Roman authors. J How deeply the legend had 
taken root among the ancient Greeks may best 
be seen from the narrative ofHarpokration, 
who records the sarcasms of the comic poets 
relative to a finitless expedition against the 
gold-digging ants undertaken by the Athenians 
-with troops of all arms, and provisions for three 
days. “It was rumoured among tho Athenians 
one day,” he says, “ that a mound of gold-dust 
had been seen on Slonnt Hymettus guarded 
by the ■warlike ants : whereupon they armed 
themselves and set out against the Soe, but 
returning to Athens after much expenditure of 
labour to no pm’pose, tliey said mockingly to 

'ants in the^land of the Iniltans boidorinjy onSnspa- 
tyrn8(or KaRpapjrrtiB for Kasyapnra or Kas- 
zn! r), which made their dwollinjis undergroiml, and threw 
np sand-heaps as they bum>wetl, the sand which thc?y 
throw np beinpr full of gblH.* Professor Wilson indeed long 
ago, and, before^ it was known there were any miners ae- 
tnally at work m T»bct, sn^rgeeted this ezplaiuUaon of ttuj 
story in Uj?rodotus, on tho mere groond that tha mzna 
of ffold TOU^od in that comtfry were ealltd pijniiia or 
ant-gold. To l^fossi.’tr Schiem is, however, nnqnestion- 
ably dne tho merit of an independent disoovery, and above 
all of tho Incid and laborious expoaitioti of evidieaeo in 
favour of liis thojiry.— A. M. H. C. 

t Herodotus, iii. 102, 105. I take the tmnslaiion frosn 
Bawiiuson. — A.H.H.C. 

J Cent. Strabo. II. 1 ; XV. I ; Arrian. Alegan- 

<?r.y.4j Indira,, 5 ; Bio OhrysuTstom. Orat, XXXV. ; Philo- 
iitrsl. de Fif i Ajpollonii Tyan. VI. I ; Clem. Alex. Pasd* II. 

12; yBHan, de Xaf.A «. XV. 14 ; HaTpiikrat. s, v. xpvtrttvoeiiti 
Themisi. Oraf.XXVFI. j Helicdor. X.-26 ; TzeuV Chil'xil 
S30-S40; Psoudo-Callisth. II.:^ ; Schol. ad Sophoch Autitf. 

V. 1025. 
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eacli'Otlier, So you thougiit you were going to 
smelt gold ! ’ ” 

The gold-digging ants of the Indians are 
mentioned in the writings of the Middle Ages 
and in those of the Arabian authors, and the 
tradition of them survived among the^Turks as 
late as the sixteenth century. None of the 
authorities throw any doubt upon the truth of 
the tradition except Strabo, who treats the 
whole story as. a fiction, and A 1 b e r t u s 
Magnus, who in quoting it adds, ‘^sedhoc 
non satis est probatum per experimentum/* 

The advent of criticism did not at once dispel 
the belief in this fable. So late as thd^end of 
the last century we find the learned Academi- 
cian L archer, in his French translation of 
Herodotus,* cautioning his readers against hasti- 
ly rejecting the narrative of the Greek historian ; 
and two years later, in 1788, Major James 
El e n n e 1 , wliile admitting the exaggemtions of 
the story, gives it none the Ics^ as his opinion 
that the formidable adversaries of the Indians 
were termites or white ants.fln the 19th century 
when people at length ceased to look upon these 
bellicose gold-diggers as really ants, the opinion 
began to prevail that there had simply boon a 
confusion between the names of the ant and 
of some animal of iai^r size. In connection 
with this view, or even excluding the hypothesis 
of a confusion of names, it was also supposed 
that a certain resemblance between the ant and 
some larger animal had given rise to the fable, 
or at least contributed to maintain it. The idea 
of resemblance was especially groun'lcd on the 
larger animaTs mode of digging its burrow, or 
excavating the cart]i with any other object. This 
animal’ lias been variously identified with the 
corsacor Tarfcaiy fox, the hyena,, the jackal, the 
hamster (d/zw crlcGlus) and the marmot. J The 
theory that the auriferous earth cast up by bur- 
rowing animals guided the Indian gold-.sGek(?rs, 
and originated the tradition of tlie gjld-digging 
ants, is curiously confirmed by an observation of 


* Tome III. T). 330. 

t Memnr o/ a Map o/ Int. p, xxix. 

X Cfmf. Link, sHe Vrweli nnd Alte-^fhuin f Berlin, 
1821 -22), L 253; llittiT, Krdkuwie, Til. <i50; ilumbolut, 
U, l70;WabI, Enlhe?nhrcihniin 
(Hamhart?, 1805-7), II. Wilfi>r.J, ''Asiat, /ics.XIV. 

407 - Krus>*, hid\*:ns altc (Leipzig, x). iiif: 

Het^ren T -a j: J. U 34ii: 

1 .^ A'ttsfrmir, i£. 2^y ; Pc*!v*V.]t Vrsprinm uM dit* 
Vdrhn^U.uiij einfjerfjcOijraphischenJUythen un MiUelMcr, 


Alexander von Humboldt ; I have often been 
struck/' he says, “ by seeing ants in the basaltic 
distiucts of the highlands of Mexico carrying 
along shining grains of hyalith, which I 
was able to pick out of the anthills* But 
the supposed similarity which has led bo classify- 
ing as ants animals widely different from them 
is not limited to their mode of exeavatmg or 
throwing up the earth, for an attempt has also 
beeq made to extend it to their shape and 
general appearance. This was doaedong ago by 
Jacob Gronovi us in his interpretation of 
the ancient narrative, |[ and even in our own time 
X i vr e y expr esses himself still more plainly to 
the same effect.^ 

The hypothesis of a confusion of names had 
to be entirely abandoned when Wilson pointed 
out that the ancient Sanskrit literature of India 
itself mentions these ants. In a remarkable pas- 
sage of the great Indian epic, the Mahdbhdraiaf 
we have ar enumeration of the treasures sent by 
the Northern tribes to king Yudhishthira , 
one of the sons of Pindu, and among them are 
lumps of paipiliha gold, so called because it 
was collected by ants Apart from 

this fact, it must be admitted that the burrow- 
ing habits of foxes, jackals and hyenas hardly 
afford a plausible pretext for confounding them 
with ants : it would be more natural to make com- 
parisons of this sort with certain rodents such as 
marmots, but even those who adopt this solu- 
tion make no attempt to ignore its weak points. 
Thus Lassen \VTites : “ The accounts of their 
prodigious swiitnesSi their pursuit and destruc- 
tion of gold-seckers and their camels, must 
be looked upon as purely imaginary, since 
they (marmots) arc slow in their movements 
and of a gentle disposition.’*t Li the same 
way P e s c h e 1 makes the following admission : 

It has ngfc been hitherto explained- on what 
grounds such reini;rkable speed and ferocity 
should be attributed to these ants, wliile mar- 
mots arc represented as peace-ioving crea- 


II. 205 \ Lossezi, Ait I. 50, 1022 ; Cimningbam, Ladak, 
p.232. 

§ KftsmoSi II. 423. C ompare tho story of the diamond 
antliill in the caso of Rabery it. Sampson. — 

|j Worie in den Anr.- rJntntjm'o zn Tsckuckes 
vojt Mela ir;06), HI. 245. 

f Traditions ufratoloiiiffics, ].*p. 203, 267. 

• Wilson, A:'mna y. 135, aad /our* It As. Soc. 

<1643) vol, Vll, p. 14C. 

t Ind. Alt L i022. 
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tures.”* la short, as regards those writers who ' 
have endeavoured to explair the confusion of 
names by a certain external resemblance, suffice 
it to say that they have themselves ^despaired ^ 
of ffiiding an animal that would satisfy the 
conditions of their theory = X i v r e y r aivaly at- 
tributes this difficulty to the auri fam&s^ 

holding that a race of gold- digging animal?, may 
have really existed, and gradually disappeared : 
before the incursions cf mau.T 

Wenowccmetoa wholly different sohutioa 
of the question. So long ago as the year 1519 
Malt e-B run wrote : May we not also sup- 
pose that an Indian tribe really bore the name 
cf ants ? It is by folbwing up the clue thus 
afforded by oar learned countiyman that we may { 
hope to arrive at a solution of this question- 
But it will be necessary in the first place to ; 
determine, in what direction we are to look for , 
the dwelling-place of the gold-digging ants, by j 
taking as our starting-point the places men- ; 
tioned by Herodotus. According to the Greek ; 
historian, the Indians who went in search of the ; 
gold lived in the neighbourhood of the city of ’ 
Kaspatyrus (KcMnr«rv/ws) and of Paktyike j 
(37 TLdKtviKii the inhabitants of P a k- ? 

t y i k e are none other than the Afghans, who ' 
in the west call themselves Pash tun and in ! 
the east Pakhtun,§ a name identical with j 
that given to them by Herodotus. As to the | 
second locality, instead of Ka's pa tyrns, the ; 
name given in most editions of Herodotus, the j 
Codex SancrofiianuSi preserved in Emanuel Col- ! 
lege, Cambridge; gives that of Ka spapyrus 
(KajTrdmfpot)f a reading found also in Ste- 
phanas Byzantinus, and clearly pointing 
to the ancient name of the capital of K a s r 
m ir, Kitsy^papura, contracted to Kasya- I 
pur a- ! 

We are thus brought to K u s m i r. We have J 
in oup own times seen how the Sikhs, the pre- j 
sent masters of Kasmir, took possession of large j 
portions of Tibet, namely, of La dak or Centiul j 
Tibet in 1831, and of Balti or Little Tibet in i 

1840. But WQ know that in .former times the ! 

. __ i 

— — ' .1— . . I ; 

♦ Ve:* UrspruTt^ nnd l^erhreUung einigtr gtagrtiphiseh^ ! 
Crt. Sfr/fhen im in Deutsche } 

iKtriJiy it. SCO. j 

t Trad, tdfatfflogi*iueSt p. 267- i 

X sur Vlmle eepfentrionalet mNotweUes An* | 

rates des Voyages (Paris, 1^19), II. 382. | 

V Ii.i" dustanic^ F a t b £1 n Ei>. i 

;* 3 tr.;bo, XV. 1 1 Pliry, Hist Nat Vi. 22 j XI . 36, | 


Subihdars, or governors of Kasmir under the 
Great MughuL and earlier yet the kings, both 
iluhamraadan and Hindu, of independent Kas- 
mir, likewise strove to extend their conquests 
in the same directicn^ And hence we may well 
suppose that it was to Tibet that the Indians of 
Herodotus repaired when they left their native 
Kasznlr in searcl of gold. This supposition 
is confirmed by the fact that Strabo and the 
elder Pliny expressly mention the Dards as 
those whe robbed rhe of their treasures, j 
For the D a r d s are not an extinct race. Ac- 
cording to the accounts of moilern travellers, 
they eansis!: of several wild and predatory 
tribes duelling among the moaiitains on the 
north-west frontier of Sasmlr, and by the banks 
of the Indus they are the Daradas of 
Sanskrit literature. They understand Pushtu, 
the kaguage of the Afghan s,* but their naiivo 
tongue is a Sanskritic idiom. Even .at the 
present day they cairy on their marauding pro- 
fession in Little and Central Tibet, and it is 
chieSy on this account that the picturesque vale 
of Hnzara, which has at all times belonged to 
Little Tibet, remains in great part waste, in spite 
of its natural fertility, fMirlzzetUllah, the 
travelling companion ofMoorcroft, who vis- 
ited Tibet in 1812, writes as follows in his 
nal : — “ The houses of this country from Ma ta - 
y in to this place are all wrecked and deserted. 
Last year a great number of the inhabitants were 
carried off by bands of D a rd s, an independent 
tribe who live in the mountains three or four days* 
march north of D i ri r a s, and speak P a s h t u 
and D a r a d i . The prisoners made by them m 
these raids are sold for slaves.”^ 

JS 1 i a n , who makes the river Kampylinus 
tho limit of theaut country, §throw3 no light upon 
tho question ofTibet, for it is impossible to gather 
from the text whether or not the Kampylinus 
denotes a branch of the Indus. But Tibet is in- 
dicated with t :Jerabio certain iy in f he remarkable 
passage cf the 2if ihdbhdmta above referred to, 
as ’Well as in tho statements of Herodotus, 
Strabo, anJ. Pliny, For among the north- 

^ Vlijrnc, T’rsi'v’f. *11, 500 ; Loiiner, Diirdistar,^ II, 31 -.34. 

♦ yiga£5, 

r*r.a Travels^ 11. Vague-, Tra* 

veU, II. 230, 297? 3 Ui uOO. 

{ V^^iaa^e ii'”c '.e in ATiarr-itVi 

Ii. a-i . cei i. Vv^iluua^s profaev liu-i* 

Try V. Vs I. -vii:. 

§ ai? ill. *i. 
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em trib^ who brought to king Tudhish.- 
thira the paijpiUJca gold the Kkasas are 
expressly mentioned; and not only are the 
Khasas ^equently alluded to in the 
mirian chronicle Edja Tarangini^ which locates 
them in the neighbourhood of the city of KAs- 
mir,* but they are even known at the present 
day under the name of Khasiyas, as a 
people speaking one of the Indian languages, 
and dwelling on the borders of Tibet.f In the 
passage relating to the tribute brought to the 
king by the K h a s a s and other northern tribes, 
the MaMbKdraia also speaks of sweet honey 
made from the flowers of H i m a v a t and of 
“ fine black chamaras, and others that were 
white and brilliant as the moon.’^ ST ow H i m a - 

V a t is only another name for the Himalaya, 
and chamara is the name of the fens or fly- 
fiaps which in India kings only are allowed to 
use, and which are made from the tail of the 

Y a k or Tibetan ox (Bos grunniens).X 

Tibet, and especially Eastern or Chinese 
Tibet, has for a long time been a terra incognita. 
We owe the best information of recent date 
r^pecting ibis country to the Pandits, or 
learned Brahmans, who were commissioned by 
the British Government to explore Eastern 
Tibet, and jmssed themselves off in that country 
as Bisahiri merchants. The first expedition 
undertaken by them was in 1865-6, and in the 
course of it one of the Pandits reached L a s s a , 
the capital of Eastern Tibet, and the course of the 
Brahmaputra was carefully observed. §The second 
expedition, which took place in 1867, placed it 
beyond a doubt that the Indus has near its 
source, north of the Himalaya, an eastern 
tributary, and that this tributary, named by the 
Tibetans Singh-gi- Chu or Singlr-gi- 
Khamba,is is feet the true Indus ; while the i 
other branch, till then wrongly considered the 
principal one, is much smaller than the eastern 
one, and is called by the natives Garjung- 
Chu . j| During this expedition, the Pandit who 
had been at L a s s a fell inatThok-Jalung, 
an important gold-field in the province of K a r i 


Khorsum, ^th a large encampment of Ti- 
betan miners, and,took the opportunity to gain 
information relative to the working of mines. In 
.the third expedition, in 1868, another Pandit 
pushed on as far as R u d o k, at the north-west 
extremity of Chinese Tifcet, on the frontier of 
Ladak,and onhiswaybaokfromRudok visited 
the gold-fields of Thok-Niajimo, Thok- 
Sarlungj^and Thok-Jalung. The map 
which accompanies Major Montgomerie^s narra- 
tive of the journeys of the Faults gives in 
addition the gold-fields of Thok-Munnak, 
Thok-Ragyok, Thok-Eagung, and 
Tiok-Dalung, situate in the same district, 
j Now we know from the Tibetan annals that the 
S a r t h o 1* or ‘ gold-countiy,’ with which these 
j expeditions of discovery have zniade us more 
familiar, already bore this characteristic name 
in the tenth century of our era. And we will 
now endeavour to prove that fifteen hundred 
years before the tenth century this country was 
the scene of the identical mining operations that 
are witnessed there at the present day — or, in 
other words, that the gold-digging ants of anti- 
quity are no other than the Tibetan miners with 
whom the Pandits have made us acquainted. 

In the first place the features of the country 
agree with the descriptions of the ancient 
writers. Herodotus places the gold-digging 
ants in a desert and Strabo makes 

them live on a mountain plateau (dporr^btov) 3000 
stadia, or from seventy to eighty geographical 
miles, t in circumference. This description very 
fairly corresponds with the lofty plateau of Tibet, 
containing the gold-fields ofNari-Khorsum. " 
The Pandits who visited the country in 1867 
found that eastward of Garthokjit formed 
a vast table-land, arid and desolate, § called, from 
the great number of antelopes found there, 
Ohojotol, or* jfiain of antelopes/|! No signs 
of a path or of cither houses or tents were to bo 
seen, and the paiiy became anxious as to fresh 
water- — No palatable water could be got till they 
found a glacier and melted its ice.'' jj The single 
Pandit who, in spite of these difficulties, succeed-* 


* Troycr’s tnuiBl. II. 321 ff. ; Kcsumaim, (Jaschiehte dos 
rnglischen Huiches in Asien 1* 2(lil ; fjassKjrj, 

Ind. 1. 1020 } llac, i^ouvenirs iTun f^oyatje lot 
Tartarie, 264-00, 311, 321, 381. 

t Hodstion in Jour. Ab. Soc. (1&4S) XVII. 540; 
Lajsaen, Jnd. AIL 1, 24, 67, 459, 473-74, CM, 1020-21. 

$2EIian, ^oL An. XV, 14$ coiif. Bormw, Voyage 
(Atoat. 16y9>.Il.308. > J 

n: 


I Moutgomerift, Jieport of a Kouie BwrvH, in Jour. 
Oeog. Soc. (1808; XXXYIII. pp. 129-219. 


jj Jour. It. Qeog. Soc. vol. XXXIX. pp. 140-187. 
f Froc. R. Qeog. Soc. ?JY. 210 ; Jour. XXXVIll. 174- 
- * Sar is the Tibetan name for gold. , 

t Gurman geographical miles of 15 to a degree (?).— Ea. 
{Garthokifi sitoated pn the banks of the (ia r t a ng- 
Chu. The second part of the name, T h o k or T h o g, 
implies great elevation. Schlagiiitweii-Sakiinlunski, lieis&n 
in Indien uvid Uochasien, 111. 54. 

§ Montgomerie, in Jour. IL Goog. iSoc.XXXlX, 149, l§0, 
[j Ihid. 
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ed in reaching Thok-Jalung found it to be 
also situated upon a ‘‘ large desolate plain.** 
When he and the other Pandits, on their return 
journey, left Giachuroff, a Tibetan encamp- 
ment on the banks of the Indus, on the 4th of 
September, they met great numbers of nomads 
with flocks of sheep and cattle, bui. it was not 
until they reached a small village on the 7th of 
September that they savr the lirst signs of cul- 
tivation. With regard to the journey from 
Thok- Jalnng to the monasteiy of T a d n m , 
which lies on the highroad to L a s s a , they 
were told that there were other great plains 
to cross. Again, when the Pandit who got to 
E u d o k in 1S6S left that hamlet forThok- 
J a 1 n n g lie could perceive no lofty mountain- 
peak on the north or east, and established the 
existence in this direction also of a very exten- 
sive .plain, called by the Tibetans Chang- 
t a n g, or ‘ the Great Plain.’* * * § It is only in fact in 
the country north-east of the branch of the Indus 
called by the native? Singh- gi - Khambathat 
the gold-fields mentioned above are found. And 
in this respect the Singh- gi - Khamb a re- 
calls the way in which the river Kampy- 
1 i n u s is mentioned by jE I i a n . 

Local circumstances also explain how it was 
that the Tibetan miners gave rise, at first sight, 
to the notion that they were animals. The origin 
of the name Himalaya is the same at that 
of Sn'eekoppe, Snowdon, Ben Nevis, 
and Sierra Ne vada.f Dhavaifigiri, like 
Lebanon and Mont Blanc, means White 
Mountain, and Thok-Jalungis even higher 
than Mont Blanc, the miners’ camp being, accord- 
ing to the measurements of tbe Faults, 16,330 
feet above the sea-level. The Pan<Jit who remain- 
ed atThok- Jalnng from the 26th to the 31st 
of August 1867, states that never in any of his 
travels did he experience such piercing cold as at 
that place, and the director of the mines inform- 
ed him that in winter all the miners- are dressed 
in fnrs, since no one could live at tlmt season 
without them.J Now when wo consider that the 
Laplanders, clothed as they were from head to 
foot with the skins of reindeer, appeared to Tor- 

* 'Montgomerie in Jtmr. Geon, $oe. XXXIX. i>p. 151, 
150, 102 ; aiui iVof . XIX, 208-9 : JoHr, XXXIU. 21. 

t Pliny, MhK Nat VI. 17 ; Ptolemy, Ueog. VI. Pi. 

t J*MU\ It Geoii. Soc. XXXIX. 152. 

§ Schlagiiitweit-Sakiilunski, Reisen in hulien, II, 49. 

j| Sa hisfongrher Nachrichten nher di*: 
Moiuiolhchen IT. 407; eonf. Kwp|»oit, 

Die Reliff, ^Jes Bnddha, II. 14, 45, 


na?ns to resemble those animals, we can easily 
i understand that the sight of our Til^etan miners 
' in their winter dress should have cdled up the 
j same idea. But more than this — the Tibetan 
. features themselves are sufficient to^euggest the 
j comparison to foreigners of the Aryan race. 

I Their noses are extremely fiat,§ and Pallas, after 
j remarking that Tiljetans were often met with 
; among tbe Mongols and at K i a c h ta on the bor- 
i der of Siberia, adds, “ they all bear in their 
^ feces an almost incredible resemblance to apes.” J[ 

! Add to this their extraordinary habits, “ Their 
I customary mode of saluting one another is to 

- loll out the tongue, grin, nod, and scnitch 
: their ear ; and all, from the highest to the 
, lowest, when the;y' wish to sleep draw their 

knees close up to their heads, and rest on their 
j knees and elbows, . . . Tlie Tibetans employed 
' in La dak by the Survey, thougji provided 
i with tents, nniversally slept in the way described 
above, arranging themselves in a circle round 
I the tent.” • Fancy a few hundred miners, muf- 
fled in furs, lying asleep in this posture ! 
j But why should these men who look like 

- animals suggest the idea of ants in particular ‘r' 

i The Pan (lit to whom we owe our information 

I about Thok-Jalung had remarked on his 

j first journey into Eastern Tibet that the wind is 

' everywhere very strong on -tho high Tibetan 

' plateaux ;t and with rcgawl to the piercing cold 

j which prevails atThok-Jalungin summer, 

lie observes that it is far rather to be attributed 

/ 

to tlio icy winds which constantly blow there 
than to its elevation above the sea. According- 
ly the miners do not merely remain underground 
while at work,5 but their small black tents, 
which arc made of a fclt-like materia! manufec- 
tored ieem the hair of the Y a k, arc sot in a 
series of pits with .steps leading down into them. 
“ The tents of tho diggers,” says the Pandit, 
“arc always pitched in pits some mnn or 
eight feet below the surface of tho ground, so a.H 
to keep out the wmd.”§ Tho account received 
by Herodotus (HI. 102) of the gold-digging 
ants, tlmt “ they made themselves subtp^^nuieau 
dwellings,” is therefore literally applicable to 

** ltook(*r’g 1, 192; line, Sourtf air*, 

II. 2m, aio, 4ri5, 470 / 

« Juiir, 12. Geotj, Soc. XXXIX. 153. 
t J?, Geojr. Soc. XXXVIII. 152. 
t Onnearins: Thofc- Jalnng tho jftiudit hfierd their 
^ngs before he ccnld see thorn. 

§ Jo Hr. J2. Ocoa. Soc. XXXIX. 134. 
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the miners ofThok-Jalung; and this fact, 
added to the active habits, of miners, doubtless 
first occasioned their being called ants ^bj the 
ancients. 

An ancient record, fortnnately preserved to 
our day, seems to prove beyond doubt that the 
original tradition of the gold-digging ants 
referred in the first instance io the Tibetan 
zniners ; and to this evidence, "which we owe to 
Megasthenes, I attach the greatest importance. 
Seleukus Nikator L, the fgunderof the 
Greek dynasty in Syria, sent Megasthenes as 
ambassador to the Indian king Sandrakot- 
to8 or Sandragyptos, whom modem 
science has long identified with king Ohan- 
dragupta. At the Indian capital, called by 
the Greeks Palibothra, but the true name 
of which Vas Patalipntra, Megasthenes had 
freqnenii opportunities of interconrse with the 
Brahma^. Daring his residence he collected 
materials for a work in India, which bore the title 
of bat has, unfortunately, only been 

handed down to ns in fragments by other ancient 
authors. Prom one of fh^ fragments, preserved 
by Sfaabo {XV. 1), who himself had little con- 
fidence in Megasthen^, we learn that the latter 
had recorded the following fiict regarding the 
famous Indian ants : — It is in wintes: that they 
excavate the earth, which they heap up at tim 
nouth of the pit like moles.’* The same state- 
ment is to be found in Pliny (R, N, XI. 86), 
w'ho says: ‘‘The gold is dag nr by them in 
winter, and the Indians carry it off in summer.” 
Xow it is a remarkable fact that the Pandit 
tells us of the miners of Thok-Jalnng: 

spite of the cold, the diggers prefer working 
in winter; and the nwoober of their tents,* 
which in summer amounts to 30(1, rises to nearly 
000 in winter. They prefer the winter, as the 
frozen soil then stands well, and is not likely 
to trouble them much by fidliugin.”* 
Megasthenes informs us that the Indian ants 
lived by hunting, ”t and we.know of theTibetan 
mine^ that they procure their food by hnntiug 
the Yak and other wild animals.;^ But thoc^h 
possessed of arms they are not, even on their 
desert plateau, secure from the attacks of rob- 
bers. T^ third Pto^t, who visited Eastern 

* JbTwr. (hog. 8QCn xxnx. 154. 

t gfcndbp, X¥. 1. 

J Jiwir. B. ^ XXXIX. 155. 

§ PW.B. xrr. m 


Tibet in 1868, was^ an eye-witness of such an 
attack when, onhis retamfrom Rud6k, he reach- 
ed a Tibetan encampment -in the neighbonr- 
hood of the gold-field of Thok-Nianmo. 
An annual was being held, and the Sar- 
pon, or chief inspector of the gold distinct, 
happened to be preE^ut. The assailants, a 
troop of -mounted brigands said to have come 
from the great Tengri -Kor, or Lake of 
Nam-cho-Ohimbo, consented under these 
circumstances to withdraw on payment of a sum 
of money ; § but the incident shows that keeping 
watch-dogs was by no means a useless precau- 
tion on the part of the Tibetan minersi Ih'the 
13th century Marco Polo praises the Tibetan 
dogs, which he .says were of . the bigness of 
asses,”/ for their cleverness in hunting wild 
beasts, [[ and in our century Mir Izzet Ul- 
1 ah, whose journey we have already alltided 
to, remarks as follows : — “ The dogs of Tibet 
are twice the size of those of Hindustan : they' 
have large heads, long hair, a formidable amount 
of strength, and great courage: they 'are uaid 
to be a match for a lion.”^ The Pandit to whom 
we owe the best information on Eastern Ti- 
bet, and who before reaching T*h ok-Jalung 
had already had an opportunity of seeing these 
dogs at Laasa, tolls us that they are called by 
the Tibetans Gyaki, or ‘royd dogs.*’**' is 
therefore quite conceivable ‘that the ferocious 
giant dc^ of Tibet should often have been 
confounded with their masters. Herodotus’ 
stories of the speed with which the gold-digging 
ants pursued the Indians, and of the presence 
of some of these animals at the Persian court, 
are perhaps applicable to these dogs, and not 
to their masters. Alluding to an account in 
which a pack of Turkish' dogs are represent- 
ed as having taken part in the war against the 
Russians in 1769-74, M. de la Bar re Du- 
parcq has thought himself justified in taking 
it as though the Seghaitdi or dog-keepers in 
the Seraglio at Constantinople had been -sent 
on this occasion in great numbers to reinforce 
the anny.t Now if in the 18th century, by a 
wrong interpretation, expressions were applied 
to the, Turkish dogs which were intended for 
their masters, it is easy to understand that a 

II Xe Livte de Mareo JPoh, II. 380. 

*r Elaproih, Magfisin^ Asiafique, II. 10. 

♦ Jour. R. Geog. Boc. XXXIX. 152. . 

t Lee Chieus de Guerre I860}, p. 140. 
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Similar or converse confusion xnay have taken 
place at a much earlier period. 

But, setting, aside the giant dogs of Tibet, we 
have only to recall what has been said about the 
furs in whiijh the Tibetan miners muffle them- 
selves in winter, in order to arrive at the moat 
natural explanation of the account given by 
Nearchus, the friend of Alexander’s boyhood. 
When Xearchus quitted India he was com- 
missioned, as is well knowTa, to descend' the 
Indus and proceed by sea from the mouth of 
that river to that of the Euphrates. It 
appears that he wrote an txcount of hia voyage 
entitled Ilapaa-Xov?, in which, according to S t r a- 
b o and Arrian, he stated that although he 
bad not, while in India, succeeded in meeting 
with a living specimen of the gold-digging 
ants, he had yet seen the skin* * * § of one of them, 
and that it resembled the hide of a panther. 
Many of these skins were brought to the iMace- 
donian camp.t 

The description of the gold-digging ants con- 
tains yet another peculiarity, the explanation 
of which has hitherto been a great jterpleadty : 
I refer to Pliny’s assertion that the horns of 
an Indian ant were preserved as a curiosity 
in the temple of Hercules at Erythrse.J 
Samuel W ahl, whose idea was that the gold- 
diggmg ants were hyenas, in the fece of this 
paiiSage of Pliny, is driven to defend his theory 
in the following language : — “ The horns men- 
tioned by Pliny as belonging to an animal 
which, to judge from the descriptions of ancient 
writers, cannot have had horns, may be ac- 
counted for by supposing that they belonged to 
a rare species^ or to an individual that was a 
Ifisar naturcB, as sometimes occurs with other 
hornless animals : but I am mclined to the belief 
that the passage of Pliny is corrupt, and that 
for c&mua we oc^ht to read coria or prepared 
hides, or else that cornua should be taken in the 
sense of teeth,; as in the case of elephLant6.”§ 

My own whoBy different inteipretation of 
this passage of Pliny will, I hr^ be considered 
a moi^ probable one. It rests upon a conjec- 
ture long since formed by me upon ^the dress 
of the Tibetan miners, but which has developed, 

* Probably tbe akin of Mis ttiiri x, the ounce, the snov- 
leoioard of aportataen, common in Tibet. — 3Si>, 

t Stiubo, XV. I ; Arrian, Ja-ijca, c. 15. 

J Pliuy, HisL Nai. m. 8G. 

§ W&hi, Efdbeschreibunj Osimdien, II. 4Si-3. 


1 thanks to the testimony of an eye-witness, into 
; a certainty. It is to Mrs. Frederick Severin 
i that I am indebted for a piece of information 
I which has been of the greatest value to me in my 
I researches into the tradition of the gold-digging 
I ants, Mra. Severin is married to a Danish gen- 
j tleman who has for many years been the pro- 
! prietor of a tea-plantation in Assam bearing 
the name of ‘Gronlund.’ She is the 
daughter of ilr. William Robinson, formerly 
Inspector of Government Schools in Assam, 
author of a book on Assam, and of several 
memoirs on the Tibetan tribes adjoining that 
district.,'; It was during a visit recently paid 
by her to Denmark that I obtained from her the 
information I had so long sought. 

! The province of Assam, as is well known, 

; is not less remarkable than the Caucasus as 
j the meeting-place of different races. A variety 
I of tribes flock thither from the most distant 
f quarters, — ^from the west the Aryan Hindus, 
j from the south the Tran s-6 a n ge t i c Hindus, 
j from the East the Chinese, and from the north 
the Tibetans, who inhabit the adjoining dis- 
trict of Bhofcan, or, as they themselves call 
it, L b o p a t o . On one occasion when Mr. 
Robinson made .a tour in Upper Assam, he took 
with him his daughter, then only fourteen years 
of age, to visit a family friend. Colonel Hol- 
1 royd, who held an important government ap- 
j pointment in the district. Colonel Holroyd 
I took occasion to present to his guests some 
Tibetans who had just crossed the Hima- 
laya clothed in their strange costume, and 
Miss Bobinsou was able to satisfy herself that 
there are Tibetans who wear Yak skins with 
the horns attached and projecting from their 
heads. We may &iriy ooudude that it is to this 
costume of the Tibetans that allusion is made 
in the Mahdbhdrata^ when it speaks of the 
“ hairy, homed £ a n k a s who brought pre- 
sentstoking Yudhishthira. .These Kan- 
kas we know for certain to have been the 
inhabitants of Eastern Tibet. ^ And there can 
be little doubt that this characteristic Tibetan 
head-dress was in view in the story told to those 
who visited the temple of Ery thrae , a story 

il JL BetcripHvs Ac^oitni «/ Gale. 1841. Ae.; 

Bebissoa^a in ./our. .4^. Soc. vol. XVII!. 

pt.i.pp.l85-S57,8lU-a43svol.XX.pp,12t!.l37; vohXXIV. 
pp. 597434. 

Mdm,de rinstitHi Hoyo!, VIII. (2837) 
pp. Ill, 115, m ; Usaen, hid, AU. L 374, 1023. 
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Tvhicli appeared to sarour in so Mgli a degree of 
the marvelloiw, and according to which the pair 
of horns preserved as a great treasure in the 
tenaple had once belonged to a gold-digging ant. 

For ns this story partakes no longer of . the 
marvellons. The ^ gold-digging ants’ were ori- 
ginally neither, as the ancients supposed, real 


ants, nor, as so many* eminent men of learning 
have supposed, larger animals mistaken for ants 
on account of their appearance and subterranean 
habits, but men of flesh and blood, and those' 
men Tibetan miners, -whose mode of life and 
di*ess were in the remotest antiquity exactly 
what they are at the present day. 


THE BVAIASHARAYA. 

(0ontinuedfrom2f>. 114.) 


The Mnih Sarga. 

After s-ubduing Hammnk, Bhima went 
against Chedidesa, conquering the RajaS as 
he went. Secretly the warriors of Bhima attack, 
ed the towns of several rdjaa. When he heard 
of Bhima’s approach, the Raja of Chedi collected 
an army of Bhillas andMlechhas, but he 
considered long whether he should fight with 
Bhima the imconquered, or should come to an 
agreement with him. Meanwhile his horsemen 
and foot advanced, ready for the fight, and the 
iimibat and other instruments sounded. Bhima 
had a servant named Dumodar, whom he sent 
to the Raja of Chedi to say that if he would 
arrange to pay a tribate he would not attack 
^him. DAmodar went to the Chedi Raja’s 
court : that Raja’s teeth were white as if they 
had been washed -by -the washerman ; he bad no 
jpdn^'in his month, but DAmodar had pda, aupdrU 
and campJtar in his mouth, so that it looked 
veiy beantifol, his teeth appearing red.* DA- 
modarsaid: ‘‘TheRajaof Das Ar navadesa 
serves my rAja ; Bhimd has also subdued tbe Raja 
of K a s i , conquering and slaying him in battle. 
You should come to Bhima and say to him, ‘I 
have heard much of yonr fame, how the Raja of 
Gajabaudhdesa, Bliadrabhat by name, 
coming firoma distant country, submitted to you, 
and that lie dwells with you peaceably, having 
presented elephants, &c. So also Yahtri 
R a j a , throwing away his arms, paid obeisance ; 
the RAja of K a 1 i h g a also, named Taiittka, also 
&anti, Ganti, Hanti, W anti, Manti 
— know your fame. The RAja of A y o d h y a, 
who never at any time paid tax^ even he gave 
you the treasure that the RAja of Qoddeaa 
had given to him. Your fame is gireatcr than 
SahasrArju^a’s ofold: youare therefore 
styled BAjAdhiraja; and I am thus pleased to bo 


fiiendly with you.’ Thus should you say or else 
agree to fight.” 

The Ohedidefe, RAja replied : “ Of old very 
&mous rajas hav^ bc‘en born in this Chai^dra- 
vausa, as PururavA and Mahusha, Bharata, 
Janamejaya. In like manner to the present time 
these Chandravahsa RAjas are of great fame. 
Of this race at present, Bhima is great in ex- 
ploits,, and he subdues aU rAjas under him : 
therefore to be friends with a good man is good, 
but if I be friend! j' with him people will blame 
me, and say that it was because I was not able to 
fight that I made friends. ITever mind ! DAmo- 
dar, it is my good fortune that you have come to 
my court : I will give you these elephants, . do you 
present them on my behalf to Bhima ; also this 
horse that travels more swiftly than the wind. 
This mandpVcd (?), which I took from B h o j a 
R a j a of MAlwa, do you present to Bhima.” 

Thus spoke Kama the Raja of Chedidesa, to 
the Vaka DAmodar : ** Take also this gold Meru 
upon yonr camel for an offering to Bhima, and 
tell him to return home knowing me to be hig 
friend. Manage the matter so that Bhima may" 
be altogether pleased with me.” DAmodar said 
he would do as directed, and then making 
obeisance he left the court, taking the presents 
with him. When DAmodAr reached Bhima, 
Bhima’s ministers confirmed the arrangement 
he had made* Bhima having thus conquered 
returned to Pattan. The city was adorned for 
his entry, and the people walked about dressed 
in holiday attire. 

In Bhima’s reign his subjects suffered no 
calamiiy snob as fires, or attacks on the town by 
plundering enemies. 

Bhima had a son siamed Kshemaraja and 
another named K a r n a , and Kshemaraja had 
a son named Devaprasada. 


^ So much for ladka tasto ! 
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Afterwards as Mtdaraja and others, in the i 
desire of paradise, went to perform penances. ] 
in like manner Bhima too said to Kshemaraja • 

** Do you manage the kingdom, and I will go 
to perform penances.” Kshemaraja refhsed, 
saying, I will not separate from you, but will 
myself accompany yon to do penance.” Then 
BMma and Kshemar&ja together seated K a r n a 
on the throne, and Bhima went to Svarga 
(a,d. 1073). 

Afflicted at his separation from Bhima, Kshe- 
maraja retired to a pure place called M u n di- 
ke s t a r a, n^r the village of D a h i s t h a 1 a, 
cn the banks of the Sarasvatl, and there per- 
formed penances. Then KarM Raja gave this 
village of Dadhisthala to the Kuhvaiji Deva- 
prasada, that he might attend upon Kshemaraja 
in his penances there, 

Karna Raja too, making kept all 

rajas under his subjection. Once a chobdttr 
informed Karna Raja that a portrait-painter 
who had travelled in many countries had arrived, 
and stood at the door, waiting pcrmispion to 
appear in his presence. On the rAja*s order the 
painter entered the conrt and sat down, making 
obeisance, and said : ** O Raja, yonr fame has 
travelled into many countries, therefore many 
people think of yon and are desirous of seeing- 
yon. I too have been for long so desirous.’* 
Then the painter exhibited to the king a roll 
with paintings on it. There Lakshmi was 
represented dancing before the rfija, and there 
■was painted u maiden much more beantiful than 
Lakshmt When the raja saw it he praised the 
maiden’s beauty exceedingly. He inquired of 
what race the maid was, and. the painter 
answered : “ There is in the Dekhan a city 
named Chandrapur; the king thereof is 
Jayakesi:* tbis^maid is his daughter the 
princess Mayanalladevi, in the bloom of 
youth. Many princes wish to wed her, but she 
accepts of none. Her attendant told her that the 
flower of her age was passing away, and that 
she should accept a husband : then the maid 
began to worship Gauri, to obtain a brid^room 
fall of qualities. The Bauddha Jatis too, that 
.shave the hair of their beads and tbeir beards. 
Laving painted portraits of many royal 
princes, showed them to the princess. After- 
wards some nnskilledpainter who came to Chan- 


drapur exhibited your portraits this princess, 
who, when she sawit, agreed to marry you. ’When 
she sees birds flying from this direction, she asks 
them if they are come from Baja Karna : she 
refoses to eat or drink, and because her desire 
to marry you is not speedily gratifled she is 
grieved. For this reason the maiden has sent 
me privately to your presence. She has sworn 
that she will have no other bridegroom, and 
Jajakesi Raja also has authorized my coming.” 
Having thus spoken, the painter presented the 
gifts of gold, jewels, which Jayakesi had 
i sent. Karna received them, and great eager- 
i ness to marry this damsel arose in his mind. 

I The painter said, moreover, that his B&ja 
Jayakesi, knowing Karna to be a great Mahi\- ' 
raja, had sent an elephant as a present, winch 
be prayed might be accepted. Karna agreed 
and aSsked where the elephant was : he was told 
it was in the garden. He went out privately 
to see it, and after having examined it, went on 
into the garden, where he saw a very beautiful 
woman. Heconddered whether this was not the 
same whose portrait he had seen in the roll. The 
Raja asked her attendant who the lady was. 
She answered that her fttther’s race was called 
K a d a m h a, and that she was the princess the 
daughter of Jajakesi, Raja of the Dekhan, who 
had come thither* with the desire of marrying 
him, — having taken an oath that if otherwise, 
she would burn herself. Kari^ said he would 
marry the lady and make her hLs Fni Edni, 
They went into the city, and the marriage was 
performed according to the usual custom » The 
person of the bride was stained with kavliH ; 
salt was waved over the beads of bride and 
bridegroom and cast away. 

The Ttidh 

Thus the RAja married May An all ad evi, 
and bestowed great honour upon her. After- 
wards Karna Raja, having no son, was 
very sad, and ho used to go to the temple of 
Lakshmtand there pray for ason. The Guru 
taught him a inanira of Lakshmi’s, which he 
continued repeating, refraining from food and 
drink and women, and sleeping on the ground 
and perfonhing all this observance privately, 
unknown to any. He also offered koma of iUa 
and 4c,, to Lakshmi, and worshipped her, 
presenting ialidan^ the lotus, 4c., also keeping 


• Inc!. AaL %oh I. pp. 156, 320; vol. III. p. 194. 
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his eyes fixed on the point of his nose, with a 
string of beads in his hand, telling them, and 
reflecting on the HirakarDeva. Next day, 
though it was not the rainy season, rain fell 
plentifully; the snn went down and it was 
night: ,then a band- of Apsarasas dressed in 
ornaments came tQ the temple of Lakshmi and 
began to dance. One of them seating herself near 
Kama began to play the vind; another danced be- 
fore him and to incite him to amorousness sported 
in dalliance and spoke to excite him. When 
with all these means they oonld not distract 
Karna from his abstraction, the Apsarasas, 
seated in a chariot, retnmed to the. skies. Hezt 
a rery terrible man, with his hgir tied in a 
^jathdy approached Karna and said: “I am a 
Dailya, an enemy of the Deratas ; I am come to 
slay yon though you speak not: behold this 
weapon which I hold drawm oyer yon.*’ Though 
he .attempted to. terrify him by many other 
means also, yet Karna abandoned not his* medi- 
tation nor opened his eyes. When Lakshmi 
saw such steadfestness in Karna she was 
astonished and began o shake her head. The 
chohddrani entreated the Devi to protect Earfea 
who showed such steadfastness^ Then the 
Devi said to Karna : 0 Raja ! with yon I am 

pleased ; therefore will I assuage all your cala- 
mities, and your order shall be obeyed even in 
Then Karna in many ways entreated 
Lakshmvandsaid ; 0 Devi ! Indra too is your 
servant, and whoever pleases you continues to 
want nothing. If therefore, 0 Devi ! you are 
pleased with me, grant me a son.*’ Then the 
Devi replied; Baja! such a* son shall be 
yours as shall cause your &me tp increase.’* 
Thus saying the Devi vanished. Then was. 
Karna very glad, and with his Bani began to 
wrorship Lakshmi continually. The great chiefe, 
hearmg nf tins mrddn, came with joy to visit 
Karna, bringing presents with them.- When 
Kar^ left the temple of Lakshmi to go to the 
court, the city was adorned and a great fi^ti- 
val w'as held. 

TheJSlevenih Sarga* 

The Baja and Kiini with great joy going 
into the garden feasts from one plate . . . The 
B£nl conceived, and'the homa ofiering was per- 
formed for her protection. The Gorant instruct- 
ed tlie Bani to speal: gently, to be careful not 


to fasten her clothes too tightly ... to abstaiu 
from liquor of all kinds, not to walk too 
much . The Ban! gave birth to a son very 
beantiful and of great splendour. The Josliis 
were sent for, and the janmahshdr caused to be 
constructed. The J oshis declared that this child 
was an amt dr of some Deva, and would be of 
numerous exploits, slaying Daityas, andperform- 
ing other deeds of a Deva, causing to cease the 
obstructions that the Daityas offered to religious 
worshipr To these astrologers Karna Raja 
presented cows and lands. On account of the 
Knhvara’s birth, he caused the city to be 
adorned and a great festival to be held. Many 
musicians played and sang songs ; to scholars 
and others Karj^ made gifts, and ordered that 
fishermen and the like should that ijiy abstain 
from destroying life: he released prisoners, 
even those who had committed great offences. 
Afterwards the elder ladies of the family be- 
stowed on the Kuhvara the name of J a y a - 
sinha. 

That day Karna did not dine until he had fed 
little ehildren. Afterwards when the Kunvara 
grew up he began to play on the banks of the 
Saras vat i, and to practise in different 
games. He learnt the art of pugilism thoroughly, 
also to use the thirty-six kinds of weapons. 
When Jay asinha became a young man he 
began to worship Siva. Then said Karna to 
J ayasinha; "Do yoanowtake this burthen 
of royalty, and I, according to the enstom of 
our ancestor^ will perform penance for the good 
of my .soul.” Jayasinha replied : ** In your 
lifetime I will not rule, for my fame in the 
world would be thus spoilt, I Have no desire 
for royal^ now, but will serve you.” K a r ri a 
said: “I am now old, and therefore- must of 
necessity prepare to go to Svarga, Do you, 
therefore, accept this burtlien of role.” Karna 
added that obedience to parents and Gurus was 
the best service, and that for this reason Jaya- 
sinha should obey his order. Thus importuning 
him, Karna took Jayasinlia by the hand and 
placed him on the golden throne : then, calling 
for the Gor with a golden cup and a iarikh 
filled with water, he caused Jayasinha to be 
anointed and hmia to be performed. A voice 
was then heard from the sky saying,. “ This 
Jayasinha shall conquer all .BAkshasas 


^ Tke earlior part of this bos been abridged as for publication. 
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and Rajas and shall be rery famous [a. b. 
1093.] 

On this occasion Kar^ was filled with joy, 
and gave advice to Jayasinha to protect Brah- 
mans and all the four castes) accord- 

ing to the practice of their forefathers, and 
hegged him to extend favonr to his (Karna’s) 
brother’s son Devaprasada. Then Kar- 
fixing his thoughts on Vishnu, went to 
Indrapura. 

Jayasinha then performed the funeral 
rites for his father, feasting Brahma^ of good 
chamcter. 

Vi^hen Devaprasiida heard that Kaim had 
gone to Svarga^ he came to Jayasinha and said : 
** This is my son Tribhuvanapala; treat 
him as your own son : he is a woi*sbipper of 
all the {shatdarsana) mx D a rs a n a s,” Having 
thus said, and having prepared a pyre on the 
banks of the Sarasvati, Devaprasada burnt 
himself alive, to follow Karna. 

Then Jayasinha keptTribhnvanapiila nearhim- 
self, and in battle Tribhuvanapala placed himself 


I went with the devotees to ^ r is thala to de- 
stroy the Rukshasas. 

I The Seoilpatis of Jayasinlia were of high 
; families and great repntation, and therefore 
I were not such as would turn back in fight. 

; Jayasinha halted on the hanks of the Sarasrati, 
and a Rakshasa seeing Jayasmha’s army went 
j to B a r b a r (or Barbarakj and told him. Then 
: Barbarak ordered his armyt to engage: the 
: Rakshasas, therefore, seizing their arms, gnash* 
j ing their teetK advanccd.to the battle. When 
the Rlkshasas came to fight at the Sarasvaii 
river, a great storm of w^ind arose, which was 
for them an evil omen. Then the eartlv-began 
to quake, and the Rikshasas were despondent, 
foreboding evil. At the orders of their lord, 
the Riikshasas cast stones, fire, wood, Ac. on 
Javasinha’s anov. These Rakshasas were stoat 
and strong of body, and all joined in close 
fight and were not scattered, and they were 
expert in warding off the arrows which Jaya- 
[ sinha’s men shot at them. On account of their 
I strength, the army of Jayasinha fled backward 


before Jayasinha. 


in such confasion. that they stopped not to pick 


Jayasinha conquered the whole earth as i np their clothes that fell; therefore were they 
&r' as the ocean, and performed sacrifices* ashamed and abandoned the hope of victory. 


As they ran and fell* some lost their teetlx, 
The Twelfth Sarga. others had their knees broken, and no one 

After this Jayasinha practised the hear- knew what to do next. Then Jayasinha, desirous 

ing of the Dhamtasdsiras, One day the Bishis of fame, called to his warriors : 0 w'arriors ! 

said to him ; “ O Raja ! the R a k s h a s a s come death whither will you go ? Wher- 

to Siddhapur, causing annoyance, and de- ever you go d^th will some day reach you: 
stroy the place : we suffer from great terror therefore if you die fighting in tliis buttle with 

there, and are not able to sleep in peace* The your fiaces to the enemy, your fame will 

Rakshasas have broken down the temple of increase.” Thus saying, Jayasinha too, seizing 
S vayambhumahakaladcva atthe Bri. weapons himself, went forwards. He added: 

s t h a 1 a tirtha (Siddhapur), where you wash the Should you fall in fight you will go to Svarga, 
Brahmans* feet. They are as wicked as Lavana if Jon? run away you wilj go to Naraha:^ Thou 

Rilkshasa, and have now come and settled at did the warriors make a stand agaiast the flesli- 

Srfethala, Even a child of the Chalukya laee eating Rakshasas. And now Churans with their 
could protect ns : do you therefore so defend vlaas^ chaonting verses, prodaimed the fame of 
us.” Jayasinha replied : 0 munis ! I am great- the warriors. 

ly ashamed to hear of this matter* On Kshjlpa- When Jayasinha s army thus advanced to 
tadhipa’s*^ doing you so much mischief why did i^ho attack, B ar ba r in person attacked Java- 
you not at once make the matter known to me ? smha. The R«ija of A ii t a r d h a n a d e sa s 

My servants too iold me nothing of the matter, younger brother was on ^Barbar s side, 

I regard, it as much better to die fighthig among Jayasinha and Barbar began to fight : Jayasinlia 
great rajas than to die of disease. This sword wounded him and bound hk liauds. The wife 
is as the ornament of my arm ; it will lie well if of Barbar, by name P i ii g a 1 i k a , thought that 

it be stained with the blood of the Riiksliasiis.” her husband would now be slain, so coming to. 

Then Jayasinha took an army with him and Jayasinlia, with great h umility slie ontreatetl. 

' » «riip nf f I ia ’ t Tlu* ijccm* to sllwic to sumc ^usalmtin invader. 
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saying, ** O Raja ! you have made this Barbar 
a prisoner, therefore you have conquered and 
he is defeated. Many evil deeds has this Barbar 
done in a pure land, and this is punishment he 
receives because of it. Therefore, now, Baroar 


will no more do evil, and will leave the Brah- 
mans in peace, wherefore do spare him.” When 
he heard these entreaties he released Barbar and 
retnmeda to bis own place at P a 1 1 an . 

(To he continued^) 


PERSONAL NAMES IN THE SOUTHERN PART OP THE 

ahmadAb^ collectobate. 

BY C. E. G. CEAWFOED. Bo. C.S., GOGHA. 


Tie following classification is based on the 
names found in the compiler’s Criminal and 
Suj>plementartf Beiums- for the past thirteen 
months. It is therefore necessarily imperfect 
and entirely tentative, and does not make the 
slightest pretence to contain either all the names 
in use, or all the castes which use the names 
it gives. Probably, too, there are many mis- 
takes. The compiler, according to his dim 
lights, has aiTanged the names he has collected 
in four classes, as follow's : — 

A. Names mostly drawn from mythology and 
mainly common to all Hindus, but chiefly in use 
among the high castes and artizans. These 
only appear in the lists when also used by the 
lower castes, as in their high-caste use they are 
well known. 

B. Names mainly local, used by all, but chief- 
ly by Riljpdts and by the lower castes. 

0. Names used-in one caste only. 

B. Names used by the lower castes only. 

In the lists the specifications of castes are 
only meant to show the uses which have come 
under the compiler’s observation, without im- 
plying that other uses are nou-existent. 

Of affixes, htl, chand^ rdni, dd$y,wce high-caste ; 
ji is universal, hlidi and sing are chiefly used 
by the Rajput Graaias ; aspiring Kolis also use 
tting^ or mhg as it is locally pronounced. The 
diminutives Id, dd, iyd are usuafly appended to 
the names of Kolis, Dheds, Wughris, and the like 
by members of other castes ; M is used for boys. 

Only such Musalmuu names are given as are 
plainly Hindu. These are found very numer- 
ously among the Molesalam GrTisius, and point 
to the imperfect character of their Muhammad- 
anism. 

- j AbbrcTiations. 

Ah. Abir Kuib. Kumbhar 

Bb. Bbn! Meb. Mebimin 

Br. Mol. 

Bb. Bbe*! JIus. MimlmAu 


In many cases final o is represented by d in 
these lists ; it often appears before an affix, 

A 

Amba-lal, Ksh.*-ram, Kan. Ambaidas, So. 
Anahd, Khojil ) -ram, Br. Anda, Ko. Kum. 
Aijan, Wag. Ko. R. Kum. Sutar; -lal, Br. 
Bapu-bhai, Gr. ; -miah, -saheb, Mol. 

Bechar, Wag, Ko. Jogi, Bhausar, W. Kan. 

Kum. ; -sing, -ji, Gr. 

Bhagwan, Ko. Darzi, Br. Knih. R. 

Bhaga, Bhagu, Ko. Charan. 

Bhawiin, Kan. Rawaliya. R. W. Ko. Mus. 
Bhima, Bliim, Ko. Kfith. Bh. R. Kuth. Kum. ; 
-ji, Gr. 

Bhupat-siiig, Gr. Chlia^n, Ko. Br. 

Bhura, W. Ohaku, Ko. W. 

Champa, Kath. ; -si, W. Chela, Katli. Wag. Dh. 
Chikri, Ko. W. DAdcl, Kath. ; -bhai, Mol. Gr. ; 
-ji, Gr. 

Bflji, R. Darzi 5 -bhui, Gr. * Dalu, Ko. ; -bhai, 
Gr. 

Dana, Ko* Kath, Ah. ; -sing, Ko. 

Daya, Kan. 

Deva, Wag. Kath. R. Kum, Chamar ; -si, -chaiid, 
W. ; -Shankar, -ji, Br. ; -das, Rabari. 
Devi-sing ; -Gr. Ddsii, Ah. ; -bhiii, Gr. 
Dhan|kJ^Kan. Bli. Jogi, Darzi, Ko. Charan, Kum, 
Dosa, Ko. R. KsUh, ; -bhai, Gr. ; -miah, Mus. 
Budha, Ko. Kau. Kum. ; -bhai, Gr. Dyala, Bh, 
Darzi. 

Gaga, Wag. Ko. Bhausar. Gagu-bluu, Mol. 
Gahga-bhrd, Gr. -ji, Gr, 

Gagal, W. Gala, Ko. 

Ganesh, Kan. Ko. Gokal, Ko, Kum. 
Gemal-sihg, Gr. 

Ghehela, WAg. Kath. Ko. W. Kan.; -bhai, 
Bharut, 

Gr. GrAsi& R. Rrjp4t 

Kan. Kanbii So. Soni. 

Kath. Kathi V. Voht-a 

Ko. Koli W. WAniyll 

Ksb. Ksbatri Wiig. W^bii 
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Giga, Khoja* Ko* W. Mehmati> Kath. Satir. 
Gopal, W. ; -sing, Qr. Govind, Wag. Ko. Kaiii. 
Bh. 

Goyi, Kan. Dh. ; -bMi, Gr, HaW, W. KhawAs. 
Halu,Ko. Haimr,R.Ko.KiUh. Ah.s-ji,Gr. ». 
Hnri, Ko. R. Kan. Br. Darzi, W. 

Hatji, Ko. W, Kam. Luwana. Harkha, So. ; 
-ji, Kan. 

Hathi-ya, Ko. R. ; -bhai, Gr. 

Hathi, Ko. Bh. Kith. ; -ji, R. Hira, Ko. R. ; 
-ji, Sutar. 

Je-siug, R. Ko. W. Kan. ; -cliahd, W. ; -shaiitar, 
Br. ; -karan, Ko. ; -rim, Kan. Br. 

Jhaver, Kan. W. Lnwimi. Joiti, Elith. 
Kalyin, Ko. W. ; -sing, Gr. 

Kar4an, Ko. Kan. W. Knxh. R. 

Kesarj Ko. Lnwar ; -lil, W . Ksh* 

Khima, Ko. ; -chafid, W. 

Khulil, W- Kan. Kuber, Ko. W. -ji, Br. 
Knuwara, Ko. Kan. ; -ji, W . ; -sifigi Mol. 

Lakha, Ko Khawis, Mehman. 

Lakshma^ Kith. Snfcir, R. 

Lilii, Ko. Mas, Knm. ; -chaud, W. Laln> So. 
Midhi, Ko. ILidhav-ji, W. ; -sing, Gr. 

Makan, Lnw&nsi ; -das, Kin. 

Mathura, Br. W. ilili. 

Mohon-ji, Qr. Moti, Knih. ; -bhii, MoL Gr. ; 
-liU W. 

Nini, Nan, Ko. Darzi, So. Kan. €hamir, W. •, 
jbhii, -ji, Gr. 

Nimn, Bh. Br. Ko. Narsi, Kan. Darzi, Knm. 
K!an, ; -sing, Gr. 

Nithi, Ko. Knni. ; -ji. Mol, Mus.; -bhii, Gr. 
Natihn, R. Kith. Mus. W. Ko. Jogi, Kum. ; 
-rim, Br.; -bhii, Gr. 

Pai-sottam, W. Safcir, Kan. Pirvati-siiig, R. 
Pitambar, Ko. Luw^aiii. Prig, Kan, Ko. 
Pratip-sing, Gr. Prcma-ji, Ko. ; -bhii, Qr. 
Raghi, Ko. ; -bMi, Gr. ; -nitli, W, 

Rfgi, Ko. ; -bhii, Gr. Rije, Mas. 

Ram, llimi, Ko, R.Kudx. Bhansir, Wig. Kith. 
Bhangiya; -bhivaing, Gr. ; -ji, Ko. Br. ; -ji, 
-sing, R. ; -rao, Chiraii ; -chandra, Br. 
Banchhod, Ko. R. Knih. ; -ji, Or. Ratni, Bh. 
Ko. Rabari, R. 

llupa, Ko. ; -siiig, R**, -singji, Gr. Saihbn, Kan. 
Samji, So. Lnwaijia, Br. Sntar. Sinui* R. Knni. 
Trikam, Dh. ; -ji, Br. Tithal, Luwana, Ko^. 
Wanmili, Sntar. 

B. 

Abhc-sihg, Gr. ; -cliaud,^ W. ; -ji, Kith. 

Adi, jCo. ; -sing, Gr. Ala, Kaith* Bh. Ko. 


Ami-ji, Mol. Y. ; -chaud, W. 

Amri, Kith. Bh, Ko. ; Amarsi, Sutir, Satwari ; 

-chaiid, W. Bahidar, Ko. 

Bawa, Kith. Ko. Bh. Wig. Kuih. ; -ji, Gr. Mol. ; 
-miaa, Mns. 

Bhibha, Ko. B. Bhai-ji, Ko. ; -chaud, W. Knm. 
MuU;.ji, R. 

Bhuni, Kith. Kan. Ko. Knm. Mili;-ji, R. 
Bhaukhar-ji, R. Bhinnal, Ko. 

Bhithi, Ko. Bkiwi, Ko, R. 

Bhayi, So. Kith. Bhojha, Ko. Kith. 

BhoLi, Luwir; -bhuii, Gr. 

Hama, Bh. ; -bhii, Gr. 

Harbham, Ko. ; -ji, Gr. 

Hima, Ko.; -rij, W. 

Hothi, Bh. Mol. 

Jagi, Ko. Jagmal, -ji, Mol. Gr. 

Jasi, Ko. R. Jasmat, Ko. Kum. 5 -siug, Gr. 
Jesi, Ko. 

JetM, Kan, R. Ko/W. Enih. Kith. Kfaadak; 
-sur, Kith. 

Jethi, R. ilus. ; -sing.-bhai, Gr. Jhibili, Wig. 
JliilaiQ, Wig. ; -siiig, Gr. Jhiml, Bh. Mus. Ko. ; 
-bhii, Gr. 

Jiji-bhii, Gr. Chiran, Jibiwi, Gr. 

Jivi, Ko. Kith. Bh.Mus. Kum. ; -bhii, Gr, 5 -raj. 
Ko. W, 

Jivan, Mus. R. ; -i, Kith. 

Jodhi, Ko, R. ; -bhii, BLimt. 

Jntlii, Kan. Kith. W, Kibhai, Ko. 

Kabi. Ko. R. 

Kahinft, Wag. Ko. Bh. Kan. Knth, Khawis, 
Kali, Ko. W. Kuiii. ; -bhii, Gr. 

Kali, Ko. Kitli, Knzh. 

Kiln, R. Ko. Mas. ; -bhii, Gr. 

Kuuthad, Kith. Ah, 

Kashi, W. Ko. Mns. ; -bMi, Gr. Ka4wi, Ko, W. 
Kcsi-bbii, Gr, Kcsar, R. 

Kheiigar-bhai, Gr. 

Khimi, Ko. Chainir ; -cliaiul, W. ; -bhii, Or. 
Kliofli, Ko, W, Lttwir, Kan. ; -bluii, Gr. 

Kikr4 W, ; -bhii, Gr. Kumjni, Kith, 

Lidtii, Kuril. 

Lodlii, W. ; -bhii, Gr, 

Ijukhi, R. Ko. Bh. Knih. Kith. Cliiran. 

Ln^i, Ah. Lunvir, Kitli, 

Matlan, Ko, Kuril. 

Mini, Ko. ; -sing, R. Ko. ; -sur, Kith. 

]&lasru, Ko. Kith. 

iliwa, Ko. 11. Kuril.; -ji, W. Satir, Kan. 
-siiigp, -bhii, Gr. 

Moglia, Kb. Chamir, Bhangiya ;-raiji,, -bhii, (Ir. 
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Slepa, Ko. ; -ji, Gr, Meram, Ko. Kath. 
Mera-bb^i, Gr. ; -ji, B. 

Mula, Ko. ; -bbai, Gr* Mol. 1 

Mula, Ko.; -ji, Ko. Luwar; -cband, W. J 
K’ajha, Wag. Ko. Bb. Kiitb- BaMri. 

Nag, Katb. Bb. ; -j;, W. Ko. ; -jan, KItb. 
ICanu, Cbaran. Ogba4» Katb. B. 

Patba-bbai, Gr. 

Patba, Ko. Pathu, Ko. ; -bbai, Gr. 

Petha, Knih. Cbilran. Pbate, Mus. ; -sing, Gr. 
Phula-ji, W. Mol 

Punja, Ko. Kum. Katb* R. Rabilri, Jogi; -bbai, 
Gr. 

Efi^, Kan* Katb. Ko. ; -bhrii, Gr. 

Rasa, Kbawas, Ko. ; -bbai, Gr. 

Eawa-bhiii, Gr. Rewa, Ko. 

Budi, Bb. Jogi, Ko. ; -bbai, Gr. 

Bukbad, Ko. Katb. 

Sada, Jogi. Sadul, Ko. Ab. Katb, 

Samta, Sumat, Ko. llatb. 

Sawa, Ko. Bbangiya, Bbansar. 

Sanga, Ko. ; -ji, W. ; -jibbai, Gr. 

Sibhaij Ko. SomA, Ko. 

Sura, Ko. Katb. RabAri ; ^sing, Ko. 

Tejfi, W. Ko, Bb.Kuib.; -bbAi, Gr, 

UkA, W%. Dh. Ko. W. Kan. 

WagbA, R. Ko. Kum. ; -ji, W. ; -bbAi, Gr. 
WAhAlA, Ko. ; -ji, W, WajA, Bb, Ko* 

Waju, Ko. ; -bbai, Gr. 

Wakbta, R, ; -bbAi, Gr. 

YasrAm, Ko. Darzi, Cbaran, Kum. R. Sutar. 
WasA, Ko, Wasta, Ko. Khadak. 

VebelA, Katb. Ko, ; -si, W. Vikamsi, KAfcb. 
Vira, Ko.‘R. Sutar, Katb. Kum. ; -sing, -ji, Ko. ; 

-sal, Cbaran. 

YisA, Ko. ; -bbAi, Gr. 

0 . 

(a.) K&K— .Alaiya, Alok, Cbomla, Dasa, 
Devit, Godad, Golan, Harstir, Hobhal, JAdrA, 
LomA, MAcba, MAmaiyA, MAtrA, McUA, MokA, 
PomlA, Odha, RAning, Solar, Surang, ybobA,' 
UnatJ YisAman, WAskur. 

^ (L) Agarsing, AmAbbAi, AnubliAi, 

AtAbhai, BallabhAi, BApji, DopAIji, GoclbliAi, 


HagAbbAijHalubhai, Hauubbai, Jagubhui,- Jama- 
bhai, Kamabbai, Kasalsing, KayabbAi, Kbnman- 
sing, MadArsiiJg, MaiiubbA, Modbhai, Narsingji, 
PLpJjibhai, Prabbatsing, SartAnsing, SatabbAi, 
Takbtsing, WarsAbbAi, YijAbbai, YikabbAi. 

(o.) Molesaldm (names not pnmd facie 
salmAn).--Abuji, AjabbAi, Akubba, GumanbbA. 

(d.) Koli, — Aprub, BhalA, Cbanthiya, Obon- 
da, KAkal, Eamtn, Raya, SarAj-Surban, 

TakbA, Warsi. 

(e.) Kanhi. — Wasan. 

(/.) Wdniyd, — Dbarsi, HansrAj. 

D, 

AmbA, Eot Kam. MalA,Ko. Bb. Wag. Kum. 

Bijal, Wag. Ko. Manga, Ko. 

RabAri. 

Bogba, Ko. Jogi, MitbA, Ko. 

Wag. Kum. 

Bata, Bb. Ko. Pancba, Ko. Bb. Kum. 
GandA, Ko. ^ Parma, Kum. 

Gobar, Ko. Ab, Kum. Puna, Ko. Jogi, Bb. 

HajA, Ko. RaghA, Bb. Ko. 

JbunjbA, Wag. Bban- Sagram, Ko* Bb. 
giyn. 

Kheta, Ko. Tbobban, W ag. Ko. SntAr. 

MaghA, Ko. Sutar. 

Such uncompliniontary names as GAiida and 
JnfcbA may be given to denote the qualities of 
their bearers. In one instance I had a name 
before mo which was certainly due to suc£ a. 
cause,— -a deaf and dumb BharwAcl boy was 
called MugA. 

I have been ablo to collect but tbo following 
female names : — 

Ajnba, Or. ; Ambi, So. ;^Ajiraj,Gr.; BalubA, 
Gr.; Dhanuba, Gr. ; Jadf, W. ; Jbini, Ko.; 
Jekor, Br. ; LAclu, Ko. ; Laksbmi, Ko. W. ; LA- 
kbu, Ko. ; MAjibA, Gr. ; Me, Ah, ; Monghi, Gr. ; 
NanibA, Gr. ; PambA, Gr. ; Pan, Ko. ; Parvati, 
W. ; PljaibA, Gr. ; Phul, Kum. ; PAn, Ko. W. ; 
Punji, Ko. ; liadha, Kum. ; Raju, Kum. ; Sham- 
ba, Gr. ; SujAbA, Gr. ; TAjuba, Gr. ; Uji, Br. ; 
Walu, Ko. 


the girnar mahatmya. 

BY BIMCHANDKA 0. ANGAL, B.A., JUKAGABH. 

Aliout thirty chapters in the Fralhdm Khamla its topography, — consisting of various mythical 
are allotted to tbo description of Girnar stories related by Siva to his wife Farvatt. It 
^ ^ places aliOut it* The account is tbo common practice of Hindu writers of 
re atesrat erto tbesaretity of the place than io mythology to put stories and descriptions into 
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the mouth of some god, Siva being generally j whichgreatlyinterfereswiththeproperperfomi- 
chosen for this purpose,— evidently with a view ? anca of my duty of protecting. By the boons 
to bestow on their account that respect which j granted by yon the Daityas are enabled to 
it would oiherwiso want; and rhe authoi^of the j harass mankind. Moreover yon are propitiated 
Pmhhdsx Klini^a has, in the Glrn^dr Mdkdimya^ i with a trifling service. Sneh Ijeing the case, who 
conformed to the rule of his brethren. Through- | will undertake to perform my duties r ' Siva said 
out the whole o? it one cannot but notice the j in reply, ‘ It is my natural habit to be pleased 
attempt made to exalt Sivaaboro all other gods, | at once, and it shall never be abandoned. ' How- 
even above Vishnu. ^ j ever, if you do not like it, I walk away.’ So say- 

Though tlio storiis are related by Siva, their j ing, Siva left KuilAsa and instantly disappeared. 


subjects are often incidents in hu ov^n past life ' Phrratl said she could not live without Sira ; 


and that of Parvati his wife, who is his hearer; | thereupon ah the go Is. together with Parvati, 
and we find Siva sometimes quoting dialogucis j set out in seiirch of him. Siva having uiTived at 


held previously between gods or sagas. i the Vastrapatha Kshetra cast off his 


According to the Girni# MuJuimya^ Pra- 
bhasa Kshetra is the holiest of all places of 
Hindu .sanctity 3 and it is euxuous enough to note 
that GirnAr, or Vastrapatha, as it is 
called, is said to be holier than P ra b li a s a by 
as much as a barleycorn. Many of the chief 
Hindu gods and heroes have their names con- 
nected with the numerous places of sanctity in 
Vastrapatha. The gods have consented to reside 
here pennanently, and the heroes have per- 
formed pilgrimages to Gimfir. 

The priests who are to officiate in the cere- 
monies of pilgrimages are the Gimar Brnhmans. 
Their ministry is strictly enjoined on the pil- 
grim. The number of this class of Brahmans 
in Kfithiawid is considerable, and a peculiar 
sanctity attaches to them. It 'appears from the 
FrahMsa Klfznda that they did not originally 
dwell in Kathiawiid. Their first abode, as 
stated in the Gtmdr Multatinya^ was at the foot 
of the Himrilajas. 

The general name for the holy places about 
Gimar is Vastrapatha. It is not now in 
general use, but tlio following story relates how 
it came to have this name : — 

‘ One day Siva and Parvall were sitting 
together in Kaihtsa, when tlio latt<‘r inquired of 
Siva, ‘ My lord, will you kindly tell mo by w hat 
kind of devotion, by what kind of charity, by 
what charms, what julventurcs and what works 
you aro propitiated by men ?’ Siva said, ‘ I 
am plcsased with those who are kind to all crea- 
tures, who always tell. the truth, never commit 
adultery, and always stand in the front in a 
field of battle.* The discourse luul arrived at this 
stage when Brahma and other gods came to 
Kailasa ; \ ishnu was fdso among them. Vishnu 
said to biva, * You always give boons to Daityas, 


! garments, and divesting himself of his bodily 
1 form became invisible and dwelt there. The gods 
I and PArvati also arrived soon after at the Vastra- 
j patha, pursuing their search after Siva. Vishnu 
j sent away bis vehicle (Garuda) and took a seat on 
[ the mountain of R a i y a t . Parvati took a seat 
on the top of the Ujiyanta (Gimur). The king of 
serpents also came thither by a subterranean 
path. The Gang.l and other rivers also came 
by the same way. The gods, choosing different 
spots, seated themselves there. Parvati then 
from the top of Girnar began to sing the praises 
of Siva, who was therewith greatly delighted, 
and graciously showed his form to Parvati and 
the gods. Pleased at seeing him, all the gods 
requested ilah-ldeva to return to Kailasn, and 
Mahudeva consented to do so on condition that 
Parvati, the gods, and the GangA and other 
rivers agreed to rema? u in Vastriipatiia. They all 
did so, whereupon Mahiidcva, leaving a part of 
his essence there, went to KaiUsa. Parvati also 
did the same. Vishnu fmm that thae has coa- 
tinuetl to reside on the Ihvivatak mountain, and 
PArvatl or Amba has dwelt on the top of the 
Ujiyanta.* 

This extract shows how tho Kslietra received 
the name of Vast r A patha from tho circum- 
stance of Siva’s easting off his or gar- 

ments when he repaired tliithor, incensed at tho 
offence given by Vishnu. sV e also see tho su- 
pi‘»^aje importance athmlicd to J^iva. Wo make 
the following oxtnxct, which also tends to exalt 
the position of that deity ; — 

*Oncc uj>on a lime In age?? gone by, Brahma s 
night came on. and the tlirtje goils Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva were re-unitod in one being or 
person, ond tho whule world came to an end. 
Afierwards, s day ag^un began, and tUo 
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tliree gods again <5ame into a state of separate 
existence. Brahma undertook the work of crea- 
tion, Vishnu applied himself to the task of pro- 
tecting, and &7a proniisedto attend' to his work 
of destroying. Brahma then ci^ated Daksha- 
prajapati and the seven Lokas or regions. , One 
day Brahma^ Vishnu, Siv‘£^ and other gods 
happened to go to Mount Kailasa, where a dispute 
soon arose between Brahma and &va as to 
superiority, — Brahma said he was supeiior to 
Sira, who also set up a like claim to preeminence. 
A great altercation ensued, and the quarrel ran 
to such a pitch that Siva was on the point of 
inflicting a blow on Brahma with his trident, 
when Yishnu interfered and persuaded Brahma 
to acknowledge Siva’s superiority, telling him 
the following story ‘ When I and yon did not 
exist, Siva lay asleep in the oceauj and when he 
willed to Create he fii*st created you. I was 
then created by yon at his bidding. It was due 
to the grace of Siva that 1 assumed the form of 
a tortoise and protected the whole world. Yon 
ought therefore to propitiate Siva.' When 
Brahma heard this from Vishnu, ho prayed to 
Siva, who, being thereby graciously pleased with 
him, bad© him ask for a boon. Brahma said, ‘My 
lord, under yonr grace, I ciieate the qniverse, and 
I am thence styled Pit/imaha, or grandfather. 
Favour me with such a boon that I may h i able 
to create you.’ Vishnu approved and recom- 
mended this request of Brahma to fiiva. ^i^a 
approved and granted and then disappeared. 
Vishnu also went to his abode. Brahma then 
brought the three Vedas again into existence, and 
as soon ho had revived the fourth, the Afharva 
Veda^^ there came out from his mouth Siva, 
having half his body like that of a nan, and the , 
other half h'kc that of a woman {Arddhmidri), 
When Brahma saw Siva, ho begged him to 
resolve himself into separate persons, Siva did - 
so accordingly, and bosidc.s produced from his 
body eleven other . forms. The woman asked 
Brahma what she was to do. Brahma told licr 
that she should take bii-th from Dakshapra- 
Japati and bo Iwm bis daughter. iSlie accord- 
ingly did so, and became the daughter of D aksha, 
who, by the order of Brahma, ixuirricd lier to 
Siva. Brahma then begged Siva tliat he shouhl 
undertake iho work of creation. Siva said 
that he would conflne himself to his own work of 
destroying, and tliat Brainna had better keep the 
creation la his own bands ; and Brahma agnsed.* 


The story proceeds to relate how ^iva was 
insulted by his father-in-law Daksha, in that 
he was not invited to a sacrifice performed by 
Daksha, and how 6iva caused his destruction. 

The following extract relates to the sanctity 
of the Vastrapatha Kshetrai — 

‘ There ruled formeriy in a certain countiy 
a king whose name was Gaja. In the decline 
of life he entrusted the government of his 
kingdom to his son, and- repaired to the banks of 
the Ganga with his wife, and dwelt there. After 
some time there came to the banks of the 
I river a sage named Bhadra, accompanied by a 
j large number of other sages. The sage Having 
bathed ' m the waters of the Ganga, set down 
on the bank for meditation and devotion. The 
Raja happened to see him, and terrpted to 
go near him. The Euja was rejoiced to see him, 
and requested the sage to honour his house 
by a visit. The sage consented, and went to 
the Raja's abode. The Raja and his wife wor- 
shipped him, and, seating themselves before him 
with joined palms, they entreated Bhadra with 
great humility to show them the way to salva- 
tion. They said : * 0 sage, mankind are wander- 
ing in a maze of life and death, being deceived^ 
by the ttmptations of the world. Will your 
holiness oblige the world by pointing out a 
way by which eternal bliss may be secured ?' 
The sage replied : ‘ The world aljounds with many 
sacred rivers, such as the Gangn, and abodes 
of Vishnu and Siva. But they bestow eternal 
bliss wdien people bathe ^in the rivers and visit 
the jAaces at particular seasons. But the Vas- 
trilpatba Kshetra grants to the pilgrim everlast- 
ing happiness in heaven at whatever time ho 
cliooscs to go there. I was once on a lour to 
the sacred places and I happened to see Vishnu. 
He told mo T need not Ixither myself with visiting 
all the sacred jdaces, — that I should only pay 
a visit to 1) a m o d a r and bathe in the waters 
of the Damodar Eunda, and that when I had 
done that, there should be nothing Jefb for me 
to do. I have accoi-dingly visited t lat sacred 
place.’ When the llfga heard tbij he said, 

‘ Roverond sire, it is my desire to kr ow in what 
country the Vastrapatha Eshetra is situated, 
and what rivers, what mountains, and what 
forests there are in it.’ The ssigo rejdied : ‘ The 
land which contains the Kshttni is sun'ounded 
by the sea. It conittins numy largo towns. 
There is a mountain named Ujiyahtancar 
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Bltayanitlia^ and to the west of it the znonn- 
tain ofBaivataka; &oza wlioee golden top 
riaeB a river which is called Svarnare kha* 
The surDmits of the monntain look like hnge 
elephants* Birds of yarions kinds amuse the 
pilgrim with their sweet melody. Many persons 
arc engaged in digging in the mines for metal. 
Hala^ Nnga, Ufahnsha^.Yayaii, Dhnhdnm&ray 
Bharata, and Bhagiratha have, by the perform- 
ance of sacrifices there, attained everlasting ce- 
lestial happiness. The liver Svarnarekha has 
its origin in PaLdla. The king of serpents also 
c?me from PA,tala, through the channel of the 
river, to visit the god Damodar. S&mha, 
Pradynmna, and other Yadavas dweii in 
the Kshetra, with their wive? and children, and 
protect it with their countless forces. Their 
wives bestow large charities on Brahma^. 
There is a tank or knnda near D4modar, con- 
structed by Sevati which goes hj the name of 
Baivataka. There is also another holy tank 
called Brahma Knnda, where the god Damodar 
comes to bathe -at noon every day. Any one 
who erects a temple of five -stones in this 
kshetra can thereby obtain the happiness of 
heaven for five thousand years. The period of 
happiness varies according to the size of the 
temple built. Around the Baivataka is a 
plaiii four miles in extent, which is called 
Antargraha Kshetra. It is of the highest 
sanctity. Its water possesses the prc^>eriy of 
dissolving the bcmes of dead bodies, and on 
that acoonntit Is. termed Yilijaka* There 
dwell also many ascetics, who by practising 
austerities procure sidvaticm.’ The sage then 
left the pla% Tim B&ja and his wife, attesided 
fay some followers, went to the Yaetripatha 
l^hetra, reaching tlmre about the fhll-moon in 
the month of Kartik. After bathii^ there, the 
Baja was proceeding to virit Bhavanatha and 
Damo&r, when cars from heaven arrived and 
waited fe hma- The Baja, with his wife and 
followesa, got into the cars and ascended to 
lieavmi.* 

In reply to PirvatPs questions asking for the 
boundaries of. the Antargraha Kshetra 
referred to in the above paragraph, Siva says, 
*Tbe Kshetra e^ptends from the river Svar- 
narckha, which lies to tho cast of the town of 
Karnakubja (Juniigadh), to the mountain 
of Ujiyanta. It contain.s the following sacred 
spots : — Deodar, Bharanatha, Damodar* Vish- 


nu, the Svar^rekhi, Brahma Kunda^ Brah- 
mesvara, Chtngesvara, Ealmegha, Indresvara, 
Baivataka mountain, TJjiyauta mountain, Bevati 
Knnda, Knbhisvara, Bhima En^a, and Bhimes- 
vara. These are the celebrated sacred place 
in the Antargraha Kshetra.* 

Siva gives the following directions for the 
guidance of pilgrims visiting the Y astrapatha : — 
‘In the west of the Yastrupatha lies the holy 
znountR.in ofTJnnaviehka (now called O^m), 
which receives its name firom the circu ms ta n ce 
of Bhima having kiiled the giant Unnaka there. 

In that mountain there is a cavity which goes 
down as far as PAtiila. There are many Jingas 
or emblems of Siva there, and sixteen scats 
of saints, and many gold mines. Wlion the 
pilgrim has finished his work here he should 
bathe in the waters called GangA Sirota, which 
lie to the west of the monntain of IMangal, 
and then bow down to Gimgeavara Mahadeva, 
situated near it, and perform a sHiddha. He 
should then go to Siddheavara Mahadeva and 
Chakra Tirtha (now known as Triveni), then to 
Lokesvara, and then to Indresvara, which lies to 
the west of Siddheavara, Then he should pay hia 
respects to the goddess Takshesvari, which is in 
tho Yakshvan (now called lAkhavan) wood, also 
I j ing to the west of the mountain of Maf^l. Ho 
should then direct his steps towards the nmnn- 
tain of Baivataka, and liaving there bathed in 
the Bevati Knnda and Bhima Knnda and seen ilm 
image of D&modar, ho should come to Bhava- 
natha. There also bathing in the Mngi and tAhet 
knnds, he should ascend the mountain of 
Ujiyanta. The pilgrim sbould perform the rilca 
which are to be performed in a pilgrimage at 
the holy sp(^ in the monntain, such as Amba- 
Devi, Hathtpagkh (the dephant’s foot), tho 
RasaknpikA (mercurial well), the Satkuuda 
(seven taaks)^ Gaumufcha, Ga^:^, and [the 
shrines of]! Pradyumna and other Yadavas who 
have beco^ Bnildlias in the Kali age.* 

The followiiq^ extract probably refers to the 
foundatiofi ofBanthali by VAman, the fifth 
incarnation of Vishnu. The place was at first 
called after the founder, Vimanapura, which was 
afterwards changed to Vanmnastliali, and this 
last word in the course of time bccaxne cor- 
rupted into Yanthalior Ikinthafi : — 

‘In the line of HJmnya Kasyapa was bom 
a king by name Bali. UudiT his rule his 
subjects enjoyed happiness. He was a wor- 
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sMpper of Vishnu and performed many sacrifices. 
Lions and deer, cats and do^s, peacocks and 
serpents, wldcli are natural enemieB of each, 
other, lived in peace in his kingdom. One day 
Narada, having wandered on the earth, came to 
the garden in heaven which is called Ugandan 
Vana, and not having yet seen any quarrel he 
was greatly afflicted. He said to himself that 
until he had heard the clashing of the weapons 
of combatants, and until he had seen streams 
of blood, his soul could not be at rest. He 
therefore proposed to himself to bring about 
enmity between Indra and Bali. Accordingly 
he went to the court of Indra, ‘and there, 
after* praising Bah, he said, ‘O Indra, BaU 
does not even care to notice you. Your 
celestial damsels desire to make love to him. 
Tour wives also picture to themselves the 
figure of Bali and think of him night and day. 
He is a Daitya, and therefore an enemy of yoni^. 
You should wage war with him.’ Infiamed by 
this speech of ISi ada, Indra called the com- 
mander of his forces and ordered him to hold in, 
readiness his troops without losing time, as he 
said he wanted to go to ohastisa 11%‘a Bali. 
Bribaspati, the minister of the gods, who was 
sitting by, advised Indra not to enter preci- 
pitately into hostilities with Bali, and, before 
taking any action, to consult Vishuu, who, he 
said, was the disposer of the affairs of the uni- 
verse and who was cognizant of everything. 
Indra thereupon despatched the sfeven Rishis to 
the mountain of Mandara to invite -Vishnu. 
The seven ran with haste. N^rada also followed 
them. On his way Wirada saw some Rishis, 
the chief of whom was Valkhilya (whose body 
was as small as^ a man’s thumb), bathing in 
the river which flowed by the side of the moun- 
tain of Mandarachal. N4rada bowed to them, 
and informing them of the mission of the seven, 
proposed that they should wait there to salute 
them, as they would be returning with Vishnu. 
At this instant Vishnu and the seven came 
np, who, seeing the small figure of Val- 
khilya and the other Rishis, laughed at them- 
The latter got exceedingly angry and cursed 
Vishnu, saying, *Thou slialtbe idso as dwarfish 
as wr are.’ When Visbnu heard this he 
turned pale, and he and the seven begged 
pardon, and entreated Vallkhilya and the others 
to have mercy on them. They granted pardon, 
and ik>ld Vishntu that he should be free from 


this curse when he should in the course of his 
holy tour on the earin as an incarnate being, 
have arrived in Vastrapatha, by which circum.. 
stance, ' they said, the place would be holier than 
Prabhasa even, by as much as a barleycorn, 
and that his body, by some mystej^ous cause, 
would then assume, vast proportions. After 
this incident the seven Rishis and Narada came 
back to Indra and informed him that Vishnu 
would ’go down to the earth under the name of 
Viman, and, assuming a dwarfish form, would 
punish Bali. ISTow Vkhnu became incarnate 
I in the world assuming a small figure, and after 
I some time, pursuing his holy tour, arrived at 
Vastrapatha. Having bathed in the Svarna- 
rekha, he bethought himself, ‘ Shall I first go to see 
Soman&tha or Bhavanatha ? ’ He then resolved 
that he would practise such severe austerities 
that Somanatha himself should come to him. So 
he began his devotion. Some days having 
passed in such austerities, Somanatha caused a 
chasm in the earth and came out in the form of 
a linga and stood before Vaman. He desired 
V^man to ask whatever he wished. Vaman, 
with joined palms, said, * My lord, if you are 
pleased with me, be so gracious as to reside here! 
I farther desire that a town may be founded 
here, to be called after my' name 6iva expressed 
compliance and disappeared. Vaman then set 
out towards the TJjiyahta^ and on his way saw 
five persona glowing like fire. Vaman was 
astonished to see them, and asked who they 
were. One of thengi said in reply that he was 
Bkapada (‘the one-footed’). Another said he 
was Giridriruna. The third gave his name as 
Sinhanilda {‘ lion’s roar’). The fourth said his 
name was Meghanada (thunder). The name of 
the fifth was Kalmegha. They declared that 
they were the guardians of the holy place, and 
that they were pleased with him. Vaman be- 
sought them to do him the favour of remain- 
ing there to guard the Kshetra. Thereupon Hka- 
pada took his station at the foot of the moun- 
taiu ; Giridaruna chose the top of the mountain 
for his abode ; Meghanada quartered himself on' 
thesummit of theUjiyanta; theShavani peak was 
appropriated by Sinhanada; and' KSlmegba con- 
tented himself with the banks of the Svar^ 
rekha. Vaman then worshipped these guardians 
of the Kshetra and ascended Ujiyanta,^ He be- 
held Bfaavani, and as he was greeting the stxb 
he saw Siva in the air. He thereupon praised 
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Siva, who was thereby pleased, and told him ; 
that he (Yaman) was now free ^ from his | 
curse, and that in a short time his body would j 
begin to enlarge. Siva further told him to | 
ask whatever boon he desired, Yaman applied > 
for directions as to the method to be followed i 
in performing tae pilgrimage of the YastrApatha, * 
which he desired to do. Siva replied, * On the > 
north-west of the Yastrapatha there is a large 
tank, and to the west of the tank is a w’ood of » 
Bilva trees, which contains an earthen lihga, 
bv seeing which on the ^ivaratri day a hunter 
obtained admission to Kail Asa, and Indra was 
absolved from the sin of the slaughter of e ; 
Brahman. There is another liiiga to the west of i 
this, -which was established by Kubera. South- ; 
east of Bbavanutlia is the seat of the Rakshasa i 
called Hidamba, and near it is a consecrated spot | 
•dedicated by Yama to Siva. There is also another 
place near it dedicated to Siva, which was estab- ; 
lished by Ghltragaptai and which is called I 
Ghitragupiesvara. On the west of BhavaiiAtha j 
is a liijga which was established by Brabi- a ; it is ! 


known by the name of Keduresvara, and Brahma » 



the north-east of Bhavanatlia which is called 
Indresvara from its being founded by Indiu 
at the time of his visit to the earthen liiiga, | 
when he was redeemed fr'om the sin of the 
murder of a Bruliman. You should therefore see 
all these places, as also Damodar on the Eaiva- 
taka.* Having said this, Siva disappear^jd. Then 
Yaman, according to Siva’s direction, visited the 
difTermit places and took up his abode on the 
west of Bbavanutlia. 

* Moan while Narada thought in his mind that 
Yishnu would descend on the earth and over- 
throw Bali. Yet his mind was not at case, as there 
was no struggle going on. Ke said to himself, 
went to instigate Indra, bnt Brihaspati 
defeated my object : I shall therefore now go to 
Baja Bali,’ Accordingly ho went to Bali, who 
received him with great respect and worshipped 
him. Narada told Bali that the gods could not 
brook his prosperity, and that they hud contrived 
a plan for his overthrow- Ho also told him that 
be should bo on his guard. He added that he 
was going to Vishnu, who had come to Haivaiuka, 
having assumed a small Bha|>o wdili a pai‘ticular 
motive. Narada then went to Vuraaii and told 
him that he ought to go and subdue Bali, who 
going to make a sacrifice. Vabiau replied j 
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that Raja Bali was a worshipper of Vishnu, and 
besides he himself was destitute of power, and 
was therefore tmabk to undertake the task. 
Nurada said, * Y"ou are the same Yishnu who 
became incarnate as Yaruha and Nrisinha, and 
your present incarnation is also for accom- 
plishing the work of gods. Yon will hereafter 
become incarnate as Parasuruma, Rama, Bnd- 
dlia, and Kalki ; and Indra and other gods 
desire that you should press Bali dowm to Pataia. 
Please, therefore, fulfil the desire of the gods by 
chasiisiog Balid Yaman complied and came to 
the town of Bali, There he lived and tooU* 
his meak at the luuses of Brahmans, pursuing his 
studies of the II .ilz?, and at the same time impart- 
ing instruction in them to the sons of the Brah- 
mans. Some time passed in this way. One day 
while Bali engaged in Lis sacrifice, Vuman 
came to his pavilion and was received with great 
reverence by Ball. Bali evjwessed to his priest, 
Sukra AehArvn, that it was a most fortunate 
cireamsrancD that Viiaian, a sage deeply read 
in the Yeda-, hau hoiioured his sacrifice, and 
that he (Bali) would grant whatever request 
might be made by him. Sukra Achaiya showed 
the R:ija that clmrities bestowed on the blind 
and the dea^ on dwarfs and on cripples, bore no 
fruit. B‘>li said, however tliat might be, in his 
eyes a man learned in the Vedas was like 
Yishiia. He then told VAman that all his 
wealth was his, and tliat ho might ask whatever 
ho desired. Yaman said h& was not covetous, 
like other Brahmans. He only d^ired space 
such as he could cover in three steps, wherein 
to give instruction to his pupils, Bali granted 
the request and as ho was pouring water on 
the palm of Yaman, the latter became so tall 
and huge that the sun appeared no higher than 
his navel. Thus by two steps he occupied the 
whole world and all tho regions, and there 
was no room for the third step, Yaman there- 
u|x>n asked Bali* where ho should step for the 
third time. BaJi said that his head was the 
proper place for his foot. Yaman thereupon 
pii?sscd Bali down to Patula. This gave great 
joy to the gods. Yaman then founded a town, 
called after him YAmaiiapur, on the west of 
Brliavanatha, on a site vrhich was recommended 

A 

by Garga AcUarya.’ 

Tbore remain only two or three stories in the 
Girndr Mdhutmya uuiuentioncd. One of them 
is a long one relating to the Mrigi Kunda, The 
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autixor there gives miboimded scope to his 
imagination, and fhniishes a very heantifol iUns- 
^tion of tLe Hindn belief in the transmigra- 
tion of the soul. The other stories tell how 
the moimtams and the Girmlr Brdhznans came 
into Vastrapatha. But the above extracts will 


convey, a sufficiently -correct idea of the charac- 
ter of the, contents of the Md1idtmya» Siva 
gives a caution to Parvati against disclosing 
this account of the Vastrapatha to an un- 
believer. Kailasa is promised to the hearer of 
this story. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


PROFESSOE WEBEE OK THE YAVANAS, 
HAHABHlSHYA, RAHAYAKA, 
KRISHNAJAKKi-SHTAMt 
To the Editor of the Indian Antiquary.^* 

SiE, — Since I last wrote, you have produced 
some more translations of papers written by me 
on different points Indian literature and anti- 
quities, and I am very thankful to you for this 
honour. On the other hand, there have appeared, 
either in your columns or in those of other Indian 
Journals, several articles directed against the ■^ews 
maintained by me therein, or in the papers for- 
merly translated by you. I think it proper there- 
fore, with your leave, to notice them cursorily, and 
to defend or to give up my own positions accord- 
ing to the value of the objections raised, Pollow- 
ii% the chronological order, I divide my observa- 
tions under four heads : 1, the Y a va n a s ; 2, the' 
Mahi^Jidshya ^ Zi the JM^T/iAyana; 4, the Efialinu- 
janrndshtami, 

1. Tko Yavawas.— Hr. Eehatsek’s translation of 
my paper Hindu Pronunciation of GrccJe, and Greek 
Pronmiciaium of Hindu Words (vol. II. pp. 143-150), 
has elicited from the pen of Bdbii Rl^jendra ZAla 
Mitra a very curious article " On the supposed 
identity of the Greeks with the Yavanas of Sans- 
krit writers” (Jhwr. As. 8oc. Bmg. 1874, pp. 246-79). 
I leave aside all speculations as to the otymoh gy 
and origin of the name itself, as foreign to the 
question at issue, and restrict myself to the his- 
torical proofs of its actual occurrence in India. 

The. oldest passages in which wo as yet find it 
arc those famous edicts of king Priyadasi, 
which mention twice the Antiyoka Yona* 
rija, once alone {tall II.), andagain along with 

TulamAya,«‘AntikonAMAka,Alik8a(in). 

dal a: see the facsimile of the K!h4lsi Inscription 
in Cunningham’s Arcfmohfjiml I. 247’ pi. 

xli* Tfaia facsimile gives us in the seventh lino 
also the mndinig Yo2m-ka(»p)?;ojcsw, fcho very com- 
pound which is used so often in the Paii texts, 
wmI which (sec my Indisclie BMfm, IL :J2I) fixes! 
If other proof was roquirod, the geographical 
position of the Youas by tliat of the other 
fronticr-pco|>|o ^ closely allied with them therein. 


the Kambojas. Wherever tre find them both 
mentioned in this compound, orneven only along 
with each other, we may be quite sure that we 
have to understand under the Yon as the Bak- 
trian Greeks, the neighbours of Kabul. This 
decides at once the question also as to the mean- 
ing of Havana in the oldest works in the BiAhmanic 
literature in which the word is mentioned, — the 
Mahdbhdraia, Mahdbhdshya, and Rdmdyana. The 
compound Saka-Yavanam in the Bhdshya shows 
the Yavanas in a similar intimate connection also 
with the Sakas, Indoskythes (and in my opinion, 
see Ind. Studien, XHI, 306,. the Yavana king 
mentioned in it as the besieger ofSiketa is not 
necessarily to be taken as a G r e e k king, but may 
possibly already denote a Saka king, as the name 
of the .Yavanas went with their supremacy to 
their successors in it, the Sakas ; see below). There 
is only one apparently older passage in which 
the name of the Yavanas is mentioned, viz. 
that sfitraof PAoini which teaches to form the word 
Yavandni (lipU writing of the Yavana, as the 
varttikaJedra explains). But the age of P&nini is not 
settled B,t all; and though he may be elder than the 
passages of the MdhdlMratas and is really older of 
course than the Mahdbhdshya or the Bdyndyanc^ 
still there is not the slightest proof that ho aiso 
preceded Alexander and ’ > establishment of the 
Greek Ikiktriai* kingdoms* And, no such proof 
existing^ it is certainly very provoking to take just 
this his mentioning of the Yavanas os a proof to 
thfc contrary, viz, of his being later than Alexander 
{conf, Ind, Stud, XID. 375); for it would no 
doubt bo very hard to understand under the 
Yavanas of this Gandhdra author any other 
people but those famous neighbours of the 
Kambojas arwi Gandhdras, and this tho 
more so, as in fact wo know at prosout of other 
people of that name. For with regard 'to the 
opinion of some scholars, Lassen for instance, 
that y a vana was used hy tho Hindus origvnaUy 
for a Semitic triboor nation, we must consider it as 
a mere gratuitous sufqxisition, so long as it is not 
substantiated by any real fact. Whom are tho 
passages to countenance it P Lot them bo brought ’ 
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forward: to enable ns to test them. Meanwhile^ 
for want of any such CTidenocs as 1 bave adduced 
abore in support of the identity of the Yavanas 
with the Greeks, we hare at present no cboioe 
but to stick to that And the historical origin of 
this denomination is, moreover, close to hand. We 
know from the cuneiform inscriptions of the 
Achfemenidee that they had no other name for the 
Greeks but Ya-»-na (the loniana of Minor Asia 
haying been the first Greeks with Whom they 
came in contact, they called the Greek nation in 
general* by tfieir name). Maybe already ax that 
time the name had come orer to India throngh 
the medium of a few of those Indian anxiliary 
troops in the army of Darius that escaped its gene- 
ral defeat and returned safely home. But the real 
notoriety of the name in India dates first fi*oin 
the time when Alexander waged war against her, 
as it was no doubt by Persian ini&rpfeUrs that 
the communications between the two parties 
^Greeks and Hindus) were carried on, and from 
these Persians the conquered people at large 
learned the name of their conquerors. The poli- 
tic 2 J supremacy of the Greeks in the north-west of 
India lasted* for abont 250 years, during which 
their culture and their name took deep i6bt and. 
left deep traces; whm they ceased to be inde- 
pendent, their name passed, together with their 
soyereignty, titles, coinage, Ac., to their riysda and 
suooessors, the ludoskythians (Sakas), and after* 
wards from them step by step to the other foreign 
nations reigning in the north-west of India, — ^to 
the Parthians, Belgians, — &udJinaMy to the Arabs 
and the Moslems in general. 

With regard to my own paper mentioned above, 
I beg to call -attention to a very interesting com- 
munication ofM. Julien Yinsonin the Bemse de 
ItingnisHqne^ YI. 120 fT. I bad incidentally ob- 
served (IL 147 n.) that I did " not think wbs 

emmected with iUehin sdso the word 

iogeif supposed to be Malabarian, can scarcely have 
originate froin Hkhin^ but is rather perhaps some 
Dakhani word, which in that case might very well 
be the root of the Hebrew word.” M. Yinsem starts 
f rord this my remark and shows that i6gei is really a 
Tamil word meaning “ plume de paon, queue de 
paou, paon,” and is radically connected with other 
Tamil words and roots. Thus he arrives at the 
result: "Siles marins de Salomon emit rfoUe- 
ment alleg dans ITnde, s’ils out debarqne sur 
une terra dont ils out transcrit le hom ^Ophir, 
s’ils ont rapportd des paons de cette terre, si 
cette terre est cells habitue par les Abbtra, non 
loin des bouobes de ITndim, il est mfoessaire 
d'admettre quo ces anciens Semites ont eu aftaire, 
soit au pays mdme des Abhtra, soit sur un autre 
point de la cote oceidentale de Ulnde, avee des 


peuplades Dravidieane", et que o’estde celles-d 
qu’ils ont re^m les paona appelees par elles 
probablement iSkeh peut-etre i6ku H n’y a pas 
loin de cette forme aux le^ns de la Bible.” 
This agrees perfectly weir with the Malayilam 
derivation of the Sanskrit Sfifigavera 
* ginger,’ given by my honoured friend Dr. Burnell 
in these columns, vol. I. p, $52. 

2. The Mahdhhdshifa. — I have given in the In- 
disehe Studien, XIH. 293-502, a detailed expoeition 
of the religious, historical, geographical, socinl and 
literaiy d^s resulting from the contents of this 
highly valuable work, introduced by a discussion 
of the critical questions relating lo its age and com- 
position, and to the authority and evidence-power 
of the words and passages it contains. Some of 
these points have been discussed meanwhile also in 
your columns, and others added, which 1 had failed 
to notice. At the end of my paper {pp. 497-502) I 
bave already answered the objections of Prof. 
BbAadArkar (Ind. Ani, voLILpp. 238-40), but I beg 
to return here to some of them. I have first to 
state that in the principal passage as to the age 
of FataSjali, vis. the scholium to P&nini III. 2. 12$ 
(f?arfanwbjchif),the3rdper8. plur. hhauanii as given 
byBbAa^karinvol. L p.300n. 
and repeated thus bymysclf, Ind- Stud. XIIL302, is 
to be changed to the nom, sing, hkamnti, the 
present tense, as the BanAras edition really has. 
The souse of the passage itself is however not ^tered 
by this cofrrection, and with regard to that I must 
concede indeed that Bhfincl&rkar’s remark, that 
the purport of the passage Pushyamifram ydja- 
ydinah ^ is exactly similar to oranadYavanah Sake- 
tow, the historical value of which is admitted by 
Prof. Weber,” hits the very point of the questiooi. 
But on the other hand I havo to draw attention to 
the possibility that both passages may perhaps 
be Gonsidered as not at all tost-evidcmces ftir 
PataSjairs own ago, butmay beloug to the so-c&lled 
mdrdhdhhiakikta uddharana which ha found al- 
ready in the tradlHo-nal vriUi of P&ntni’s text, in 
which case they ought very probably to bo con- 
sidered as test-evidences for the aye of Fdnmi 
himself [Ind. Stud. XIII. 315, 319, 3*^, 498).' I 
have further to retract my opposition to Bh4n- 
^kar’s taking the word yaihd latikikamiflilceahu 
as a v&rttika, for I am mformed by Prof. Kielhom 
that he has got hold of a manuscript of the mrtliha- 
pdiha (a great desideratum as yet for the right 
understanding of the Bkdshya\ and that according 
to this MS. the work of the vdrifikakdra really 
begins with the very words in quc.stion,«d^?^« — iwi- 
dihesku. In his Allusions to Krishna in PataS- 
jali’s XaMbhdshya;* (Ind. AntlU. 1^16) BWLa- 
ddrkar has added one metrical passage tnore which 
bad escaped my notice (YJ. 3. 6, Jandrdanas Ir 
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dtnachaiurfha eva) to those er amerated aireadyby 
myself (ind. 8iud. XIEE. B49 ff.). He takes all tliese 
passages as real quotations by PataEjali himself, 
and as dating, therefore, from the middle of the 
second centuiy before Christ, and he adduces them 
as testimonies not only to shoTT that the stories 
about Krishna and his worship as a god are 
not so recent as European scholars would make 

them, who find in Christ a protot]^e of E^sb^, 
and in the Bible the original of the BJiagavadgitd,** 
but also agaiiist those “ who believe our Purdnic 
literature to be merely a later growth,’^ and as 
direct proofs “that some such works as the 
Harivania and the Purdnas must have existed 

then. ” Here I have to remark that even without 
paying the least attention to the nnsafeness of the 
ground on which we stand here, and even while 
fully taking these words and quotations as dating 
really from the very time of PataSjali, they do not 
yield anyhow the conclusions at which BhUn^rkar 
arrives with regard to them. They are quite 
conclusive and very welcome indeed as testimo* 
nies for worship of Krishna, as a god or 
demigod, which forms an intermediaie stf^e be- 
tween his position in the epic as a warrior 
and hero of the . Yirishni race and his eleva- 
tion to the dignity of Vishnu, of the supreme 
Being, of God (Ind. Siud, XIII. 349 ff.), but 
they do not interfere at all with the opinion 
of those who maintain, on quite reasonable 
grounds, that this laMer development of the wor- 
ship of Krishna, and especially the legendary 
and ritualistic portion of it, has been influenced 
to a certain d^^ 1^ an acquaintance with the 
doctrines, legends, and symbols of the early Chris- i 
tian ages ; or even with the opinion of those who i 
are inclined to find in the Bhagavadgitd traces of 
the Bible : for, though I for my part am as yet 
not convinced at all in this respect, the age of the 
Bhagasadgitd is still so nncerfcain that these spe- 
culations are at lesst uot shackled by any chrono- 
logical obstacles. Ibegtoremarkhere,py<W£Migrsita, 
that the origin of the worship of Kyisbnaasa 
god or demigod is as yet in complete obscuii^, 
Kansa seems to have been a demon as weH. as 
B a li , and very probably K p i s h n a too,— though 
he spears in the epic as a warrior, and in the 
Chhdnd&gga UpanishadsA ‘thirsty’ forholy informa- 
tion,— is to be traced back to a mythological base, 
as his intimate connexion with Arjuna, him- 
self a name and form erf In dr a (according to 
the ^aiapaika Brdhmana and to the legends in the 
Kmtshiiaki Upamishad^f prints to a common or^in 
of them both; but at present we look still in vain 
for a key to solve this mystery, which is the more 
mysterious as the meanmgofbothnames(theBIack 
and tlm IThite) appeazs d priori more appropriate 


for deadly antagonists than for intimate friends. 
It is curious enough that the name of a paternal 
uncle of Krishna, Akrfira, who is mentioned 
already by Y&ska (11. 2 ; Both takes the passage 
to be an interpolation), seems to appear even in 
the Avesta, though indeed in the form of Akhrfira 
(with long d at the beginning), son of • H u i- 
ravanh (Susravas). But to return to Bh^- 
#rkar. That there existed a PuiAnic litemture 
at the time of the Blidshya is very probable ; 
we did not need these quotations to feel almost 
saro of that, for we know that itihdsas and pv/rdnas 
existed even as early as the time of the Brdhnianas^ 
but, that “ owr Pur&mo literature, that “ some 
such work as the Harivania and the Ptt/rd/nas, must 
have existed at the time of PataSjali,” is more than 
I can gather from those highly interesting state- 
ments about the popularity of dramatic repre- 
sentations of Kansa’s death at the hands-of his 
sister’s son Krishna, and the subjugation of Bali, 
and ferom those metrical passages relating to 
S aihkar s hana, Kelava, Jandirdana, 
Y4sudeva, Krishna, which may as well 
have been taken from some sort of Mahdbhdrata 
existing at the time. About the existence of 
such a one, and even of a composition by' Suka 
Yaiydsaki, at the time of the there can be 

no reas<fnable doubt, though we must beware of go- 
ing beyond that and identifying with it directly our 
present text j for the real age of an existing text can 
safely be judged only by the internal evidences 
afforded by its own contents, though even those 
must be handled with great care, for the more we 
learn about the history of a Hindu literary com- 
position, the clearer we see that there are many 
ways to account for statements 'contained in it. 
Thus much is certain, that the high state of cul- 
ture which is apparent from what we learn- from 
the Bhdshya about social, mercantile, political, and 
ireligious matters, as well as about the highly 
fiourishingcondition of sacred, l^med, and secular 
literature, would involve even d priori also the ex- 
istence of a secular poetry ^ and it is therefore qtdte 
in accordance vrith the picture to be drawn from 
those other statements what We find mentioned 
in it in this respect. But highly valuable as these 
indications and the very guotatims /r<m that 
poetry are, we must take care to identify it directly 
with the poeti'y really in our possession. There is 
;a gap between the two, which cannot be filled up» 
or even fairly bridged over, by such weak links, 
thougdi they may serve indeed to conn^fe them 
loosely together. The Indian climate (see xny 
Jjectures on the History of Indian ZdiereUttre, pp. 
171 ff.) is not favourable to the preservation of 
written literature. Coniintted oral tradition, on the 
other hand, is but the reward and result of great 
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merit and great popularity ; the less significant and 
i ers popular works are simply lost. If this has 
been the case even with the Yedic literature (and 
indeed we ha^e lost, as it seems, almost all of the 
old BrdJimanoi and Suirm, only scanty debris 
remaining in quotations here and there), it is 
mnch more so with the secnlar poetry; the 
happier successor has pat aside his anrpassed 
predecessor, whose text is now no more learnt 
by heart or copied. Thus it has come to pass 
that what we have still of the old literature are 
only the master-works, in which each branch of it 
reaches its culmination, and which served after- 
wards as models for the modem literature de- 
prived more or less of self-creative faculty. 

Thus far we have taken all these allusions” in 
words and passages as real evidences for Pat;di- 
jali's time ; but after the publication of the con- 
cluding verses of the sec jnd chapter of the Vdhja- 
padiya by Prof. Kieli.orn in vol. III. pp. 285-287 
(at II. 63 the corresponding passage of Ind* StiuL 
Y. 153-166 had been left oat), I trust Bhantlarkar 
too will now acknowledge that a work which has 
suffered such treatment and undergone so many 
fates a?? to receive on three different occasions the 
epithets dplivitai hhrashfa, vichhimia, is not to be 
trusted in all its details os conveymg eeiiain in- 
teiligonce about the date of its ongmal afuthrr. 
In making use of any of them, we must always 
keep ill mind (hid. Stud XIII. 320)* the possibility 
tliat its testimony may not m valid for PataH- 
jali s, nay, even for Oha .dracLacya'a, but only for 
Jay4pi#la’s time 1 where? s, on the other hand, truly 
it • may as well indeed, on the contrary, belong to 
tho above-mentioned iafirdhdbhUhikta group, and 
go back even to Panini himself 1 We are here 
always in a bad dilemma what to choose. The 
safest way at present is no doubt to collect first, 
as I have tried to do, every statement which is to 
be found in the BhiUhya^ aud to leave it to tho fu- 
ture to dooido (or not to decide !} on the relative 
value of each single ii\ct. 

3. 77wj Rdnidyana , — ^Firat I liave to thhuk Prof. 
BhauiUrkar for having corrected (vol. II. p. 123) 
my erroneous statement that Gorresio's edition 
had nothing to correspond with the fuissagc quot- 
ed by Bhavabhfifci from tho end uf tlio BtUachariia 
(Bddalcdn Jii) ; his remarks about tho probable in- 
torpolafeions in Gori'csio’a text at this very place 
ap|war to me very judicloiis. Mr, Trimbak Te- 
lang has succeeded (vol. Ill, pp, 121, 2661 in tme- 
ing Cno half-sloka cifrf 

wbicJi :« tnentioucHl in tlic BhUhya at Pan. III. 
2* 67, foL 4i3& of the Biniaras edition, and (but only 
th j thi*eo first words) at I. 3, 12, fol, 21<6 <r, to the 
huMiiyanat YI, 123, 2 Bombay cilition, or YL 1U>, 
3 Gjorresio’s edition; aud iii his opinion “this 


passage establishes beyond the reach of contro- 
versy the priority of time of Rd tidyana 

over Patafijali's Mahdhhdahya, I am afraid bo is 
mistaken in this his assertion. Froverhiai sayings 
of this sort might be Incrodocsd by any author into 
nis work without the least difficulty. The verse 
contains ryoihbig to show that it mmt have origin- 
ally belonged to the Rtfmdijana: it may as well 
have been taken by T 4 1 m i k i from the Blidahya^ 

I as by the BJulshya from his work. Or, for instance, 

1 dothosapassagesa'T«rr*n?*ir#-..w5nr'fP*n’4f-*-*T/^ 
I which we find 

I 1 MMhava’s SureaihirSanasahigrahih § 1, as well as 
I repeatedly in the Bldshya (see hid. Stud XIIL 
I 326, 327, 3-11, establish beyond the reach 

j of controversy” tlie priority of Madhava over 
I PataSjali? Here indeed we kii&w tho contrarj' 
as a fact, yet the other' case is of just the same 
stamp : and as we do n jt know VAlmiki's age ii-om 
other sources, we certainly cannoi establish it 
from this. There is, moreover, one circumstauce at- 
tached to the verse, but overlooh^d -.jj Mr EAshioath 
Trimbak Telang, wb^ch makes it an at ter impossibi- 
lity to consider Yalmiki as its anthor. For he gives 
it himself only as a quotation , as an olt? popular verse 
according to Gk)rresio''s 

mdkfi’ht popular oxL^ in the Bombay 
recejosion (sspwrpjflf ! I do mi take this as 
an evidence that Yalmiki borrowed it from the 
Blidshya , — both may have taken it from a comnioa 
source, -rbut thus much ia certam^ the verse is of 
no evidence at all as to the priority of Val niki 
over the Bhdsluja! Nor has Mr. Telang been 
more fortunate with regard to those other in- 
dications of the existence of the Edmdijana at tho 
time of tho latter, which he has brought forward 
in his former essay, “ Was the iUinidyaaa copied 
from Homer ?” and for a full disoussion of whkh I 
must refer to Ind, SttkL XIIL 336 ff. 480 ff,— 
I como now to Lassen^s gfmeral objections 
against my theoiy about the age and composition 
of the Btlmdyana «as translated by Dr. Muir iu 
your vol. III. pp 102-4. Allow me fir^fc to remark 
that I cannot fully acknowledge the truth of the 
state meat of my views as given by Lassen. For 
when he says that I maintain tliat the Rim^U 
yana expres'sos not tho struggle of the Arj’aii 
Indians with tho aborigines, but the hostile 
attitude of the Buddhists aud Bmhmans to each 
other,” ho confounds tho views of Mr. Talboya 
Wheeler,— which I am quoting and partly cri- 
ticising, partly adopting, — with my 'own views, 
which arc not scttl^ on cither side, but rather 
tend to combine both theories, and moreover to 
establish a third object as the probable origiiuil 
; purport of the poem, viz. the restoration of the 
’ national gods, the bringing back the hearers to 
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their aHegiance to the Bi^hinaJaical gods. IHirther, 

I cEUQLQot fiiid that I have id09di^i6d B 4 m a vnth 
Baiar&ma, the mythic^ foxmder. of agricoltTire; 

•* it is very obvious to trace a eonnecHon between 
B&ma and the agricultural demigod B4ma 
Halabhrit” are my words, and in the note I 
refer also to the Bdmcm Svd4tra of the Avesta. 
Finally, I am surprised to learn that in my opinion 
** the victory of the second BtSima over his^ elder 
namesake is to be considered as an echo of an 
acquaintance with the Homeric poems,” whereas 
in fact ParasuT&ma (that elder namesalce’') is 
nowhere even mentioned- in my whole treatise. 
(Lassen no doubt has confounded the bow of 
J a n a k a, and -vhat I say about its betiding and 
breaking, with the bow of J4madagnya.) Now, 
what regards the objections themselves, first I 
am glad to see that Lassen coincides with me in 
regarding the "Buddhistic narration of {lS.ma as 
‘*the now existing oldest form” of the Bama- 
legend; hut on the other hand I am quite at a 
loss how to combine with this acknowledgment his 
notion that this narrative is only a misconception 
or distozidon of the B^hmanical original. The 
very circumstance which he mentions in support 
of this, namely, that in the is 

the eisiers not the wife of BIhna who accompanies 
him in his eadlei, — ^no doubt because she too is afiralcL 
of the queen her-stepmother, — and further, that she, 
the sister^ becomes the wife of her brother after 
tht :r return from the exile, appears to me to attest 
the great aniiguity of this form of the legend. 
For it is only in the Vedic age (compare 
3fpct 3, '3; and Ambik4 as 

sister of B u dr a) and earlier, in the Aryan period, 
that we find traces of intermarriage between 
brothers and sisters (the hymn in Bik. X. 10 seems 
to be composed just in order to put a stop to it !). 
Tno Buddhist legend on the origin of the S&kya 
family has one instance more of the kind. That 
the Bdmdyana contains no direct allusions to the 
Buddhists is just one of the points which I 
myself have bronght forward as militating against 
Talboys Wheeler’s theory. — With regard to tho 
next consideration of Lassen^s, about the wars 
between the Br&hmanical kings of Southern India 
and the Buddhists of Ceylon, and to his remark 
that an attack on the part of the Buddhists could 
only proceed from the side of Coylon, I confess 
my inability to understand , their pertinency to 
the points in question ; moreover I beg to draw at- 
tention to tho fact that the Maliavanso mentions 
rgwafed invasions in Ceylon from India <lating in 
B-c ^7, ^7, and 103 (pp, 127» 128, 203, Tumour’s 
irsnslation). — Further, as I have not “ idejitificsd” 
B&ma with Baiarama, it is of no ©onsequenee that 
Uie Brlihnucas always accurately distinguish be- 
tween the two, nor have I re^rded the second 


E4ma directly *‘ 'as a divine personification pf agri^ 
culture what I maintain is simply that in the 
old legends, from which V^teiiki drew, ** the reign 
of BSma was a golden age, and that cultivation and 
agriculture were then vigorously fiourishing.” The 
whole character of Bima is certainly not so 
much that of a warrior— though h© appears in the 
Rdmdyana also in thi« capacity^as that of a 
righteous, mild and gentle genius or king, — as it 
were a B uddhist ideal cdT a prince. Now, whether he 
was origLially only a my hie conception of some 
as yet undetermined physical phenomenon, or 
really, as Lassen takes him to be, an historical 
personage, I dare not as yet decide. But when 
Lassen goes on to say that S 1 1 ^ too was origin- 
ally an historical personage who was turned iffdo 
a daughter of the earth, into a deified furrow, 
after BAna had been transported into the ranks 
of the gods, I cannot follow him at all. -The 
goddess of the Yedic ritual, the spouse of Indraor 
Parjanya, or, as she appear-: in the TetiUiriya Brd%* 
manat the daughter of Sfivitar and courtier, of the 
Moon, is protected by seven charms against such 
a dethronement. — ^When Xiassen calls it a “ veiy 
paradoxical assumption” that the abduction of 
S it ^ and the confiict around L aiik^ are echoes 
of an acquaintance with the Homeric poems, as it 
imputes to the “ Br&hmanical poets a great poverty 
in creative power,” I have simply to answer tlmt 
in literary history we have many instances of 
the very first poets having taken the . ideas 
and materials for their poems partly from other 
sources without any da^ge to their glory and 
to the halo of thei: creative power. I beg to 
mention only Shakespeare, Goethe, and Schiller. 
And when lessen former remarks that an echo 
in this case would really presuppose an acquaint- 
ance with the Homeric poems,* I beg to state 
that I never maintained so much as that, nor do 
I tliink this presupposition anyhow necessary. 
There is nothing more required than what I have 
assumed, viz. that ‘‘sows kind of knowledge of 
the suhsiemee of tbf* Homeric - found its way 
to India^’ and h:.*re found a fertile soil in the 
mind of Vdlmtfci, who combined ideas from 
it with the’ old mythic or historical legends of 
the golden age of Bdma, and created by his own 
poetical genius that great poem which is the 
wonder and the love of every Hindu. To denj to 
the Hindus any traces whatever of such on ac- 
quaintance with the Homeric saga cycle seems 
to me rather bardf after what we find in the P&H 
writings about Kirke and the Trojan horse ^ and 
as in the Janahu^dtaha the rescue of a prince 
from shipwreck bv a. sea-goddess is commned 
with the bending ox a great bow by him, and win- 
ning thus the hand of the Queen, I feel for my 
part fully convinced that isre too (and conse-. 
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quently also in the bow of Ja^ka in tbe 
yana) we have before ns an ** echo** of the story 
of Odysseus, Leukotbea, and the great bow which 
won him back his Penelope; I am fer from 
attempting to base every stoiy of a bent bow 
on it, but thi« one I do,— Farther, even while 
waiving the question whether the Hindus derived 
their zodiacal signs from the Greeks, not fwm 
the Chaldseans (see, however, JTjwf. Sind. II, 
■414 ff.), I do not see how the astroaomical data 
Occurring in the Bdmdyana are to have no force 
fit all a? proofs; it is almost certain that the 
Hindus got their knowledge also ofthe^Zanef# from 
the Greeks (for in the oldest passages in which 
they are mentioned. Mars and war. Mercury and 
commerce, Jupiter and saerihcial ritual are brought 
into relation), and the mentioning of the planets in 
tbe Ednidyana points, no doubt, to a time when 
that Grecian influence was an established custom. 
The reference to the Ya van a s and 6akas [add 
the Pahlavas. Kambojas, Ac.] as powerful natious 
in the northern regiori^" is — net “ to show that these 
nations were known to tbe Hindus om suelC* I 
■^but pray, as what ? I think Lassen said they 
tcere mentioned as powerful nations in the 
northern region'^ \ is this mi the same with an 
establishment of their dominion in that quarter ? 
Finally, I have to remark that the Edjaiarahgini, 
1. 116, does not contain (as Lassen says it does) 
any statement that the king of SAsmlr Da mo* 
dara (reigning in the beginning of the first 
ceutury B.c, according to Lassen himself) " caused 
the Rdmdyana, with all its episodes, to be recul to 
him” ; for the text says quite the contrary, — that 
Damodara is still {adyd*pl) to be seen, his c^irse 
not yet ended, as ho has not been able to fulfil 
the necessary condition, vis. to hear the whole 
Hdmdyana in one day. To close, I may be allow- 
ed to add to those correspondences in tfao Dtistv^ 
rathajdiaia with verses in the 2id*miganu which 
have already l>e^ pdmted out by Pauabdll one 
passage more, which has been indi^tod to me by 
Dr. J. Muir (and to him by Prof. Cowoll). When 
Bharatakuxn&ra comes to tell of the death 

of Dosaratha and to call him back, he fiiid.^ him 
sitting at the door of the hermitage suithufhapl- 
iodsanehanor^pikath vhja (Faasbbll, p. ii, 1. 7, infra). 
Thus Bavoim saw Sita fif ^ 5Wf f 
(HI, 52, 21, Gorresio ; the Bombay edi- 
tion, III. 46, 15, has only ^)-. 

4. The Kri9hnajanmd8ldanii.--1 am particu- 
larly thankful to you for having laid a translation 
of § 3 of my paper on it before iho English and 
Hindu x^^hlie at largo, a.s I do nor think that h 

^ • Tug ccutcuta cf § 4, concerrin;: llio uriUtic 
tions of Kpslizia as a suckling. wgnM also bo of geueral in- 
terest, €s^>oiaIIy wliuu accompanied a cjpy of iaut 


bad attracted due attention before, so long as ir 
was known only in German, But I should have 
liked very much that you had given also a con- 
densed review (if notlfliig more) of the contents 
"of §§ 1 amd 2, which serve as its baae, as I discuss 
in the first the literary sources from which I have 
derived my information, and in the second give 
a picture of the festival itself according to their 
Btafcements. ♦ I have since found a full description 
of it, containing almost all the passages I 
succeeded in bringing together, and even 
others, in an excellent work, for an jwquaintance 
with which I am very much indebted to my 
honoured friend Dr. B. Bost, viz. in tbe HarZ- 
hhaMvildsa of Sri Gop41abhatta (Calcutta edition 
Sakdl^h 1767, 1845), pp. 519 to 541. (Wilson, 

S^L Works, vol. I. p. 167, ed. Rost, mentions a 
Harihliaktivildsa by one Sanatana, disciple of 
Chaitanya}* 

Now as regard the strictures on my paper 
oflered by Mr. Growse in vol, HI. p. 300, 1 am glad 
to see that he coincides in bis portions 1 — 5 with 
the principal arguments of it ; but I should like 
to know what he means by saying at the end of his 
Siid head “This again is no novel discovery.” 

I should be indeed thankful to him if he pointed 
out the place where tbe Indian tradition that 
the doctrine of salvation by faith in the on© God 
Krishiaawas brought by Ndradafrom the northern 
region ©rSvetadvipa” was spoken of before I dreu? 
aiieniion to it. Wliat he says under bis Oth head 
shows clearly that he has, with all his great care 
in reading my article, thoroughly failed to under- 
stand the sense of the particular and very simple 
point in question. It is because the custom of 
the Egyptian Church of celebrating the birth and 
baptism of Christ together on the same dag pre- 
vailed only from tho second half of tlie fourth 
century till the year 431, when the eelebratioii of 
ike hlrih alone took its. place, that I “ feel strongly 
induced to put tbe borrowing of that form of the 
KpishnajanruSsh tarn f in which tiie 
J5ftiranaitt,thegivinga name, forms an integral part 
of its eeiebratiou” at the very time during which 
tliafc custom peculiar to Egypt prevailed. The 
dale itself (December or Julyi midwinter or nu«l- 
summer) plays no }hiri at all in tins my discussion, 
and is only spoken of iiscideiually in the note- 
Though “I fraukly admit tluit oue-Iudf of my 
subject [in tluvt sweiouj, viz. Christian arelue- 
IS strange ground” to me, I hope 1 have 
shown myself not so thoroughly inadetpiute to the 
task as ill Mr. Growse's o]huiou is ovidemly the 
case. I Iiavo consulted tho best authorities ,nt 

hcuatiftii draAviiig on the sccouvl pUvte from / i ruu. 

Pdiit/ifoa, pi. 50. 
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band either in print or in person, and given every- 
where their statements in fbli. ISTor do I think 
that Mr. Growse on his part has b^n very for- 
tunate with regard to those particular pomts in 
which he attempts to set right, with considerable 
confidence, what I have said. For when he calls 
the rosary “ a devotion instituted by St. Dominic 
in the 13th century’* he is somewhat behind the 
real state of the investigations on this point. 
■What he says is indeed the usual tradition of the 
Dominicans, to whose exertions no doubt the com- 
mon use of the rosary owes its popularity, but ac- 
cording to the last, as far as I know, who 

TVTote on this subject (see Herzog BeahJEncyclo- 
•pmdiefur^protesiant Theohgie und Eirche, III. 127, 
Gotha, 1860) — this tradition is " os duhious** as the 
opinion of those who maintain that the rosary 
was invented by Benedict of Nubia, or by the 
Venerable Bede, or by Peter the Hermit. Gfceitz 
repudiates also the opinion of those who* believe 
that the rosary came to the West with the 
Crusaders, though he concedes that the influence 
of the Muhammadan custom may have contributed 
to its propagation. In his opinion the heU-a of 
the Anglo-Saxon Church in the ninth century 
(se2)t&n hdiidum paternoster pro eo canieiur in the 
tenth canon of the Consilium CelickUense, a.i>. 8I4) 
testify to the independent origin of the rosary in the 
W est ; whereas to Koppen as well as to me it seems 
very improbable that so singular an invention 
should have been made independently in two part^ 
of the world, in the West and in the East. In 
the latter we find it no doubt earlier than the 
former, as its Hindu use goes back to the 
p<XTiH%iihi(iSf the Jddmdyana, Eurndrcbsamhhavax Fh.- 
rdhrjmihira. Besides, wc have here a good expla- 
nation of its name as well as of its origin. Aftier 
all, it was not I, but Koppen, who firfet derived it 
vfrom Siva’s garland of skulls, and he made the 
conjecture (Mr. Growse would do well to road the 
passage in the book itself^ The Itcligion des Buddha, 
II, 319, 1850) without even knowing the least of the 
particular relation of the rosary to the 6iva-cult 
which I have pointed out in my noto, viz. the indis- 
pensable use of it at the Sivapdj^, which is fruit- 
less vitid rudr^cshwmdlcLydi, and the very name 
rudrdkshanuUd, which wc find at already in 
the lldjiUtirangiqt I add that 6iva liimsolf is 

XII, 10,371, 

arid G a u r 1 wears the rosary in KumdrasamhimJ, 
V. 11, And for the particular p jint in c|uestion it is 
of some interest utler aU that in Jam w 

30, a lindimarakshasa actually nppears I 

I adduce this j>asfijige only as an ii- 
luHtration, not a» enzdonce of the conjecture, for I 
amnotprofjarcdto assume also that the yajnupa^ 


<vita owed its origin to a string of human entrails I 
whereas I think it very probable that the garland 
of human skulls worn by Siva himself, as well as, 
in his honour, by the Sivaitio .^pdlika sect, may 
j have become, in the diminutive form of the rosary, 
: from.an emblem of his service an expedient also 
for the right execution of the prescribed numerous 
repetitions of his names, as well as of he solemn 
mcmira proihssing faith in him. In Koppen’s 
opinion the rosary has been borrowed by tne 
Christians (as already Bamngarten proposed in 
his Halle, 1768) through the 

intermediation of the Moslems; but the Anglo- 
Saxon helts make this rather doubtful indeed (see 
Binterim, Beyikwurdigheitm der hathoh Kirche^ 
111 1831), and point to an earlier' 

age for the borrowing. How old the rosary 

ig in is uncertain as yet ; an Arabic 
Dictionary with full quotations from the oldest 
literature downwards— as we have it for the Sans- 
krit in the great Felershurg Dictionary of Boht- 
lingk and Both, which is to be completed in these 
days— does not yet exist, and wo have therefore 
no distinct guide for the oldest use of the word 
and, what is the same, of the thing. The Qor&ii 
itself doei^ not mention either, and my learned 
friend Prof. Dieterici is of opinion that the 
rosaiy was adopted by the Moslems especially in 
order to secure the right enumeration of the hun- 
dred fine names of Allah collected from the Qordn 

«6,ta:^-),thebcginnmgor^fllicb 

M ^ O ^ 

formula, viz. the words, I <y praise of God, 

repeatedly occurs in the Qoifin itself. 

I proceed to the second rectification of Mr. 
Growse, viz. to his statement that St. John Chry- 
sostom, in that very sermon in whidi he notes tha... 
the Christmas festival liad in Antioch been in 
existence only for ten years, « addt that at Borne 
it had been celebrated on the 26th of December 
from, fJic jirat days of Christianity.” Here also 
Mr. Grows© has taken his information from a 
very unsafe source : for tlicre is not a word of all 
that in the /cart of tho sermon of the saint (Joann. 
Chrysost. 0pp. H. 4>19, 419, Paris and Leipzig, 
1835}, as ho docs not mention either 226»w or the first 
days ofChrisUaniiyi what ho says is more gijiieral 
and at the same time more rcBtriote:! ; lie culls the 
festival now as well as old.-^rtf-w because it ha<I 
boon introduced witJi, ns {vpt'is ^fihs di) only recently, 
old because it had Iiooii known to tho inhabitants 
the West of anewut time {irapit piv tois tj/ii iirsrfpor 
ohoCaiv yvapt{op€py). How to render 

by Irom the iirst days of Christianity” is certain- 
ly a very free and extended translation, whereas 
Bt- me alone does not suihee to cover ” tho 
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iiiliabitantfe of the West ” the more so as Chrysos- 
tomos himself shortly after, in repeating his state- 
ment, tells ns distinctly what he means by West, 
viz. aH the countries from Thracia to Gades in 
Spain, Kal rdii atro 0pdx^f MW* 

olKovin KOTodrjkos icoi iifitrrjpcf ytyoy€. The 
stance of this passage I have given in Piper’s 
words: “the Festival then came from the West 
to the East to enter more into the above details 
was not to the purpose of my essay.* Finally I 
cannot find words strong enough to express iny^n- , 
dignation at the tone in which ilr . Growso speaks , 
of my remarks about the question cf a connection ; 
between the iladonna-cult and the worship of | 
Isis, saying “ that they can have been 

introduced exe^^tfvoM a iC‘ 2 )it>vi desire to give oj^ 
feiice he seems not to be aware of the full im- 
port of these insulting words, which heap on the 
scientific as well as moral character of an. earnest 
scholar the highest possible abuse and dishonour. 
The very fact that I am* striving through « several 
long columns” to get at the truth ought to hare 
prevented Mr. Growse from throwing such foul 
dirt on my name. And this much the more as it 
is not at all, what he completely omics to mention, 
my own theory or hypothesis which he cemhats, 
for I am only quoting , and criticizing all the whilCf 
the opinions of others, viz. M. Baoul Bochette 
and Mrs. Jameson; and he ought therefore to have 
directed his wrath not against me, but against 
these distinguished writers, both of whom, on the 
other hand, ought certainly to be secure in their 
graves from such an affront, even if Mr. Growse 
should be too ranch exasjpera.ted by that horrid 
idea to spare the living. 

Allow me now to return also in a few words to 
my questions concerning Ohaturangain vol. I. 
p. 290. That Eddfaik&nta the Mend of Sir W. 
Jones and disciple of Ji^nnitha, mentioned by the 
latter as standing at the head of his school, in the 
introduction to the Yivddaikangdmava^ r. 4 (see 
Colebrooke’s Digest of Hhidu Law, 1796 ; Madras, 
1864, 1. 1), is different from the celebrated author 
of the SahddkalpadntTinaf is self-evident from what 
I have said already before, but I had not suc- 
ceeded itt getting any further particulars about 
him till lately 1 met in my own Catalogue of the 
BanskrU MSS: qfihe Berlin Libra, y, p. 369, with 
the following note by Sir R. Chambers, dated 
Sept. 16th, 1785; « Bftdhik&nta Tarkavigisa in- 
forms me that this book is BhakiiratndioaU*' We 
have here before us not only 'the second same of 
this Eadh4k4nfa, but moreover a statement dated 
,five years earlier than the paper of Sir W. Jones, 
and, but two years later than the birth of BMli4- 

• Allow me to correct here a slight mistatein the trans- 
iation of my note as given on page 51, 1. 5, infra j long 


kintaDeva. The ques tious regarding the C^afurdi- 
gakriid itself are now keenly debated with ns. as 
the beautiful and excellent work of Dr. An^-onius 
van der Linde, Oesehichts und LUeratur des Schach* 
spiels (two large vols., Berlin, 1874), has drawn to 
it anew the attention of the learned, as well as the 
public at large. It would be ve/y welcome it any 
new information on this noble play, the invention 
of which does so much credit to the imaginative- 
ness and speculative power of the Hindu mind, 
could be got from Sanskrit sources. Dr. BuMer 
informs me that the mannscript of the Mdau- 
solldsa in his possession (sec vol. TV . p. 83), which 
contains a chapter on it, is too defective to admit 
of a restoration of the text. 

I am, dear Sir, truly yours, 

A. WxBEE, 

Berlin, IZth April 1875. 


COINS. 

Sir D. Forsyth lately obtained some gold 
Byzantine coins (M)m jl. n. 403 — 666) from the 
mined cities round EAshgarh, and a few large ahd 
old Chinese coins, with very elaborate inscriptions 
net yet deciphered. The moat interesting is, how- 
ever, a coin with, on one side, a loose horse within 
a circle, and, on the margin outside the circle, a 
Bactrian-Pali mscription,whichMr.E.Bayley, from 
a rubbing sent to Calcutta by General Cunning- 
bam, reads as Malidrdjasa fdjadelirajassa Mahdia^ 
Jzasa (Sp)arariiaya8a. The Sp is doubfcfuh but as 
the preceding word commonly occurs as a title 
of Spalirises in the coins hitherto known 
(Prinsep,ii. 20 1), there can, he thinks, bo lit tle doubt 
as to the correctness of the reading. But the 
curious point about the coin is that the other side 
is entirely filled with an inscription .in old Chinese 
not yet deciphered. Among some silver Gupta 
coins obtained by Miss Baring at Fsiz&bid, and 
preaented by her to the British Mnscum, there 
is one very perfect Toramana, with a com- 
plete inscription and a date. This coin will be of 
interest, since Mr. E.. Thomas’s reading of the 
name Toramana on one of the coins of the later 
Gupta dynasty (Prinsep, i. p. 339) has recently 
been doubted by Prof. Kem. In Col. Gardner’s 
collection of coins, which Mr. Bayley has examin^, 
there are several interesting K^shmiriaa coins 
which supply four new kings : viz. Parva Gup- 
ta, Tribhnvana Gupta,R4ma Deva. 
and RijaDeva, besides one or two names not 
yet deciphered. General Cunningham has been 
working at the Barabat Tt and baa now re- 
covered all that has been preserved, mcluding 

afterwards” is a good deal more than “ hat tt’mandhaad”, 
“ orsb secundfir,” as the ongiual has. 
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three gates and most of the railing. The local 
zaminddrs have preseiated the sculptures to the 
Tn<?jftTi Ghjveniment, and it is hoped that they 
win soon be safely lodged in the Museum at 
Calcutta. The great merit of these sculptures is 
that the sculptor has been kind enough to label 
nearly all of them, so that they are easily identi- 
fied. A large number of them represent scenes 
from various jdtakas, or stories of Buddha’s former 
existences. Amongst other interesting pieces of 
sculpture is the medallion bust of a ‘‘BAja of 
Himavat,” whose name, unfortunately, is lost. 


NOTE. 

A story similar to that quoted against ** Pcrsian- 
ized Hindi” at page 189 of the June part of the 
Antiquary is charged against the Yilniya method 


of writing Gujarati. The message received was 

AS 

which was read as 

(Uncle has died to-day; and aunt bewails him.) 
But it should have been 

(is at Kot)* 

0. E. G. a 

\ 

[ The joke aHuded to in p. 189, note, has also several 
forms. There is an epigram of (we think) the yoimger 
Scaliger npon 

" * * Gascones * # * 

Qneia nihil alind est virere qaam bibere” 

and we remember having read' somewhere of certain Tie- 
bizondian envoys who gave unintentional offence by the 
greetmg “ Semper bibat Imperator.”— Bn.] 


BOOK NOTICES. 


GskseaIi Befost on the Administration of the Bombay 

Presidency for 1873-74- Printed at the Govomment 

Central Press : Bombay, 1875. 

The red-letter chapters of last year’s Eeport, 
which contain most of the matter interesting to 
readers of thfe Indian Antiquary, are not re- 
published this year, which as regards the article 
on Physical Geography is perhaps prudent. Dr- 
Wilson’s paper upon castes and Uirnguages, which 
we republished last year (vol. III. pp. 221 ff.),is 
one of those thus omitted. This year’s Beport, 
howevAr, contains a paper upon the climate of 
Bombay by Mr. Chambers, F.B.S., Superintendent 
of the Observatory at KuUbA (p. 294), which is 
interesting in many ways, and remarkable for an 
extraordinary derivation of the term “ Elephanta” 
appUed to the thunderstorms which ocenr pretty 
generally throughout the Presidency (except in 
Sind) at the close of the monsoon (Mr. Chambers 
is mistaken in applying it to the " mango showers” 
which usher it in, and wbick are called BohintcH 
^ni), from Ihe fact of their reaching the town 
of Bombay from the direction of the island of Ele- 
phanta.” The name of the island was given by 
the Portuguese, from the stone elephant which 
formerly stood there, and whose disjecta membra 
now ornament the approach to the Victoria Mu- 
seum. The name of the storms is derived from the 
Haste Nakshatra, or lunar mansion under the 
sign Haste, commonly called by the MarAthAs 
’ H a 1 1 i Nakshatra.* The Portuguese translated 
the Tonmeukr term literally, and we have iuberited 
it from them. 

The ArchsBcdogical seciaoxi (p^ 568) we r^rmt 


nearly in full, to show what has been accomplished 
and may be hoped for from the liberality of Gov- 
ernment in this direction. 

**Tho Bombay Sanskrit Series, edited by Br. 
Buhler and Dr. Eielhom, has been enriched by 
three new numbers published during the year. 
Two of these contain new critical editions of works 
which have been published both in India and in 
Europe, and the third is the last number of Dr, 
Kielhom’s edition of NAgqji-bbatta’s difficult and 
famous grammatical work. 

** Br. Buhler went on a three months’ tour in 
BAjputAnato search for Sanskyit MSS., and visited 
Jodhpur, JesAlmir, Bikaner, and BhAtner. He 
appears to have been particularly successful in 
Jesdimir and Bikaner. In the former town he 
gained access to the ancient library of the Oswdl 
Jainas, which enjoys a great reputation among na- 
tive scholars on account of its supposed extent 
and importance. Br. Buhler says regarding it : 
— The MSS. which are now found in the Bhdn- 
dar belong to three classes. The first consists of 
palm-l^f MSS., the oldest of which is dated 
Satiivat 1160, or a.d. 1104, while the youngest 
belongs to the beginning of the 16th century. To 
the second class belong a number of vezy old and 
beautiful paper MSS. dating from the 14th and 
15th centuries, which, according to the special lists 
accompanying them, are votive offerings given 
by rich pilgrims. The third class contains mod- 
em paper MSS. which formerly were the property 
of i^onks who died at Jesdlmir without spiritual 
descendants. 
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" ‘ It might be expected that a Jaina collection 
li\ i, the Jes4lmir Biihajjn&nakosha (great store- 
house of learning) would be composed entirely of 
religious books of the sect to which it belongs. 
But that is by no means the case. Fully one-third 
of the MSS. contain Br&hmanical or profane works 
by Jaina .'iUthors.' 

** Dr. Biihler has made arrangements to obtain 
copies of all the important now works found in 
i'his library. He thinks also that careful collations 
of all the old Brahmanical MSS. should be made, 
as the present editions are baaed on mack later 
and less trustworthy MSS. The total number of 
MSS, copied or purchased in Kiljputiiua is upwards 
of two hundred. Besides, thirty MSS. have been 
acfiuired in Gujarat; several of these have boon 
lent to Sanskritists in India and in Europe ; and 
Dr. Bubler has an edition of the Vikmmaiikakdvya 
in the pr'^ss.” 

In the Educational part of the report it is to be 
noticed that the Supcrlatendent of the School of 
Art states that the Ajanta Expedition and Mr* 
Burgess’s explorations have atleczcd his returns ; 
by drawing otf some of his best pupils.” As they | 
could hardly bo better employed, we will not 
lament over the falling off in the returns, and it 
is pleasant to observe that Mr. Grilhtlus considers 
” the art-cxpcriouce gained” to have been of great 
practical value to the students who have been 
employed in copying and restoring” tl.o Ajanta 
paintings, although wc regret to observe that 
several of the students employed in the expctli- 
tiou have since sufferod from fev^r, — ^which 
illustrates the dangers and difficulties under which 
rcsear*ihc.s of the sort arc carried out, and which, 
perhaps, arc not always fully appivsciatcd by those 
who have not undergone them. 

** Ail the paintings brought frrm A jaa^ in the 
preceding year wore photographwl, awl the origi- 
xials, after exhibition at the Town Hall and V*ic’- 
toria Museum, were sent homo to die Indian 
Museum. The Govcruinent of India have now 
sauctioiHjda n^mtitionof the ex|)e«litioiuvt a cost 
of Bs. 5,000 yearly until the w-ork is hnished ; 
and Bint^c the close of the year under Mr. 

Griifiths has Ihhju sent to England to study the 
latest processes for the restoratiou of the |mintings, 
and to make iiM|uirics as t<i the jH>s.sibility of 
removing those paintings whitili are already }xirtly 
detached, or which could bo easily detached.” 

** Aiwui*t)LOGY. — During tlie past year a regular 
survey of the iirchifccctnral and other arclunolo- , 
gical remains in the Bomlj^iy ri*ttsideucy was com- 
menced - y Mr. Burgiiss. Tliis survey originaUnl 
in the desjiatcli of His Grace tlio Duke of Argyll, 
No. 173, of lltU October IB71, in whic^iitwas 
pit>{K)scd that arrangements should be made by 


this Government to carry into effect certain sug- 
gestions which had been made for the production 
of a complete work on the Bock-Cut Temples of 
Western India. 

"A detailed scheme was accordingly drawn out 
by the Honourable Mr. Gibbs, was fully concurred 
in by His Excellently in Council, and recommend- 
ed to the Governmmt of India in this Govern- 
ment’s letter No. * dated 24th July 1873. This 
: contemplated the employment of Mr Burgess on 
\ this special duty for about three years, during 
; which time he was to spend six months of the dry 
I weather in the held, and six months at home elab- 
; oi'ating the notes he had made during his tour, 

' preparing the plans nud drawings, and printing 
; the photographs. The Govcriimenti of India had 
: in 18<>8 set apart Ks. 13,‘JOO for tins work in the 
Bombay Presidency, and this snm was not exceeded 
j in the scheme proposed. But it was pointed out 
that with more liberal allowauec for establishtncnfc 
the field work would be carried on much more 
rapidly, and iu the end the work would be propor- 
tionately cheaper. It was also proposed that the 
operations sborld extend over Haidiinibad, the 
Bcnirs and Central Provn»c*cs, in addition to the 
Bombay Presidency, and that whilst the main 
object of the survey would be the caves and other 
Buddhist remains scattered over tliis extensive 
area, careful surveys of some at least of the most 
interesting Brahmaxiical and Jaina remains should 
be included. 

*• The Bcheme was sanctioned by the Govem- 
niont of India on the understanding that the ex- 
pense shouM not exceed the authorized gmnt of 
lls. 13,000, and on the condition that the operations 
should bo restricted to the Bombay Presidency.” 
Tlie latter limitation, however, cxcludeti the Ajanta, 
Eiora, and other groups of caves just outsUle the 
Bombay Presidency, aiul thus remh red impossible 
the production of a complete work on the rock -cut 
U'mplos of Wcstcni ludia. This has hcea remedied 
Bince, and Hakladlb^l and the Central Ih evinces 
have now been added to Bombay and BerJr as the 
iield to be surveyed. 

Mr. Buigess did not take clmrgi^of the duties 
of Archioological Surveyor and lio|X)rter till tlie 
loth January 1871*, and his actual work in the field 
did not begin till the 2nd h’ebruaiy . Ho c- included 
it on tlic IfitU April, as, owing to a tliundoi'-stomi, 
he n]ipi*ohendcd his matenals might be injured by 
min. Hi.s first KCiiRou was llnis a voy short one. 
and ill addition lie had ottu^r difUcultics to otmteud 
against. He states that tlie means at his dis|xisiil 
were too IhnitvHl for the organiz;ition ofa pro}»ov 
statf, and that the allowance for photography in, 
p;i,rtieular was inauifestly inadetiuale.” 

On the wliole, however, it apiHsai'S that a gotnl 
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beginning has been made, and the amount of work , 43. Figures in the south comer of the Cave. 41. 
done in so short a time is considerable. Mr. Bur- j Sculptures in the Br^hmanical Cave, north comer 
gess confined himself during the season to the 1 of the had. 45. Ditto east comer. 46. TheDurga 
Ekaavese districts. The caves at Badami and ; Temple. 47. PiUar in the porch of the Durga 
AiholUorAIwdlli, of which hitherto so very. little \ Temple. 48. Door of the same. 49. Sculptured 
."vras known, were surveyed, as also the ancient Jaina | slabs lying outside. 50. Sinha, &c.and comer of 
and Saiva temples at Belgam, Patfeadkal, and f basement of Temple. 51. Two inscriptions on the 
Aiwalli ; and such ocher places of importance in an gateway of the same. 52. Columns in one of the 
axcbgeological point of view as were easily accessible old deserted Tem ples in the village 63. E-uined 

were also visited.’* "**Botween 30 and 35 inscrip- I Gateway to a Temple near the village. 54. Group 
tions were copied, some of them very successfully, \ of Temples and Dolmen at the same place, 
by paper casts. 54 photographs in all were taken. I In bis Eepori,- which has been separately 
The following list of them is here given, as it ! printed,” at. the India OMce,' illustrated by 21 
shows in a brief spat ^ the field oyer which the ; photographs of buildings', Ac., € of inscriptions, 
operations of the year extended: — ‘ and 29 plates of plans, details, inscriptions, and 

1. Bejgam. — ^Temple No. 1, outside the Oonimis- j sculptures — laLr, Burgess has given a detailed 
sariat Stores. 2. Temple No,. 2, inside the Com- j description of the remains he visited during the 
missariat compound. 3. Hoof of Temple No. 2. 4. ) season.” “ He is of opinion that the materials 
Inner door of the same. 5. Gateway of the. f^rfe. which be has yet collected do not adequately 
6. Old Temple at Konur. 7. Konur. — Temple of represent the antiquities of the Kanarese country, 
Mahalihgesvara on the Gbatprabha. 8. Temple but only open »ip a field which would repay a 
of Mdhalihgesvara from the west. 9. Inscription much wider and more detailed survey.’* 
in the same. 10. Falls of Gokak, and Temples. 11. “The antiquarian researches of Mr. J. F. Fleet, 
Cromlech or Dolmen No. 1, near Konur. 12. No. 2, C . S., are also deserving of mention. During the 

in the jungle. 13. No. 3, in a field. year under review he examined the inscriptions at 

24. Kadaroli. — Old Temple in the bod of the 5141- Gadak, in ’the I)amba| Taluka of the DhdrwiVJi Dis- 

prabha. 15. Inscribed stone or 6ilas4sanam in the trict, and published an account of them, together 

village of K4daroli.* 16, Sdmpgaih Mosque. 17. with a tmnscription and translation of the largest 

Bail Hongal, — Old Temple.f 18. SaundatfcL' A * of them, § which relates to the kings of the Hoysala 
Silas4sanam. dynasty. He afterwards employed himself in pre- 

19, Hulk — ^Prontofthe Temple of Fancbalinga paring for publication some inscriptions previously 
Deva. 20. Side view of do, 21. Old Temple on the collected relating to the Batta chieftaihs of Saun- 
faceof the hill. 22. Old Temples at a tank. dabti and Belgim, the Y&dava kings of Devagiri*, 

23. ManaalL — ^Temples of Panchalingesvara. and the Yijajranagar^ dynasty, and in the early part 
24. Sculptured stones in the same. 26. A 6iia- of 1874 copied some fresh inscriptions at Nai^gal 
s^aanam at Panchalingesvara. , in the Dhdrwdd District, relating to chieftainsof the 

26. Baddmi. — Front ofCavel, 27. 18-armed Sl^^a Sindavaihsa, subordinate to the Ch&lukya kings.” 

at Cave I. 23. Front of Gave IL 29. Vishnu, His paper on the Eatta chieftains of Saundatti and 

&c. in the veranda of Cave II. 30. Cave III. Belg^m is pi*iutcd in the Jouviial of tho JBoonhay 

from the north-east. .31. Cave III. from the north- Branch of ihe Boyol' Asiatic Sockty, voi. x\, 

west. 32i .Cave III, — Pilaster and sculpture at the but the others are not yet ready for publication, 

east end of the veranda. 33. Garutla and figures ** Finally it may be mentioned that it is now 
under the roof of the entrance, with brackets of prbposed to carry out a scheme for the collection 
central columns of the veranda. 34. West end of ' and preservation of ancient Kanarese inscriptions 
the veranda with figure of NyisiSha. 35. East end .which was suggested by His ‘Grace 'the Duke of 
of the veranda with Vishnu on Ananta. 36. Argyll in his despatch No. 4, dated 27th January 
YarSM with Pipithvi- and pilaster with the old 1870. This scheme contemplated the employment 
inscrip tion.J 37. Yirabbadra at the west side of the of a competent scholar to revise the transcripts of 
cave. 33. Cave lY. The Jaina Cave. 39. West the Kanarese inscriptions, prepared hy Sir W. 
end of the veranda and figure of Parsvanatha, Elliot, and to add others n.ot included in the 
coliimuK, Ac. in Cave IV. 40. East end of the collection, and it was suggested that when tho 
veranda; a Jma, columns, Ac. 41. View of the old revision and additions arc completed, the bulk. of 
Port of Bad&mi with several Temples {from two them should be printed in India in modem Kana- 
points). ^ ^ ^ vesc; only those should be phofcolithbgraphcd 

42. AlhollL-^Brahmanical Cave and Hon olitln which, in the opinion of the editor, present double 

* 8oo voL I. p. 141. f 3ec vol. Ill p. 

t "V i(l(j antCf p. 115. § See Ind, Ant, tol, JI. pp. 596— 
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readings, or are interesting for their great anti- 
quity. In a minute recorded by the Honourable 
Mr. Gibbs on the 4th June last, it is proposed tin*: 
the work be dirided into two portions — {!) the 
copying the inscriptions; (2) their decipherment 
and publication. As regards the iirst portion it is I 
considered that tiie best plan is to hare copies (Fr. j 
taken by means of the stout unsized » 
paper used by those mvanfs "irtio hare been en- | 
gag.-u ~.n similar duty in Egypt. It is rceom- 
raendod that the second part of the duty should 1 
he eiitra? red to' Mr. Fleer,'” | 

VT. F. Sisclaie, I 
- < 
i 

KrE-VLACHAElM. or the Practice Of Midabar. — Caliciit, | 
Collectorafee i^ess 1S66. | 

This stnali pamphlet contains the ^sixty^four j 
Anacharams, also called the sixty -four Aeharams ; j 
for although they are Anacharams in the larger j 
portion of the Presidency, they are consirlered | 
Aeharams in the land of Kerala or Malabar— oi'igin- i 
silly the country now comprised under the names , 


He divided the Malaylilis into G8 or 72 , Fj acets, 
assembled the sixty-foor village Brdhmana. al- 
lotted their particular duty to each class an well 
as to other castes, laid down rules for the daily 
observance of each and every class of his division, 
and fixed penalties on those '>vbo infringe the 
caste privileges. 

This great man was noted even daring his day, 
There is a large and celebrated pagoda at Tiruvet- 
tliur, four miles to the north of Madras, built by 
his followers, where worship is still ofiered to the 
gods by Malabar or Xamburi Brahmans. 

Buchanan notices the three appearaarea of San- 
karaclArya in his Journey tlu’ovglt Mjsot'e tnui 
Jlalalar, vol. HI. 01 (edition of 1807). 

Being the offspring of a god, he is considered 
an iiicamation of the deity himself, and several 
wonders are attributed to him. Tlie fcllowing is 
an abstract translation of each of tue precepts, 
embodied in twenty-six alokas : — 

1. Do not clean your teeth with a stick, 

2, Do not bathe lina tank) with the dothet 


of Eanai'd Malabdr, Cochin, and Tr^vankor — the 
narrow strip between the Western Ghats and the 
Arabian Sea, stretching from Gokarra in Korth 
EAnaif- to Cape Kum&rt They are precepts given 
by Sri SahkaiAcharya of fringed — one of the most 
celebrated teachers of the Yedanta philosophy-^ 
after consulting the J)har7na4dstfra, They are em- 
bodied in twenty-six Sansbrit tlokas. These every 
MalaySM considers himself strictly bound to attend 
to and revere. 

In the pamphlet — printed, as the title-page and 
preface tell us, for the edification of the public — are 
also given Maiayalam equivalents for the Sanskrit 
words hi the si okas, with a rendering in Halay&lam 


j you wear. 

! 3. Do not wipe your body with the cloth you 

! have worn. 

j 4. Do not bathe before sunrise, 
j 5. Do not cook rice, &c. before bathing. 

1 6 . Do not use the previous day’s water-^liter- 

j ally, the water drawn and kept (in a vessel) the 
i previous day. . 

I 7. Do not think of the attainment of any parti- 
I cnlar object when bathing. 

\ 8. Do not use the remainder of the water in 

‘ the vessel kept for one purpose for another,. 

I 9. Bathe if you touch certain low castes — Sfi- 
I dras, — lit. He who desires holiness, or not to be 


in parallel columns. Before, however, giving an 
abstract translation of the AcMranu^ something 
regarding the author may ^ interesting. 

Sankar^h^iya was the son of Hah&deva or Siva^ 
by a Brahman widow. From hia very boyhood* he • 
was well instructed, m that in time he became the 


polluted, should bathe whenever ho touches low- 
caste men, 

10. Bathe if yon approadi certain lower castes — 
Chandifas (panahs). 

1 1 . Bathe if you touch wells and tanks touched 
by the Chandalas. 


most learned man of his day, to whom aU looked ! 12. Do not tread with yovj: foot on the ground 


up for instruction and advice. As he was born of | cleaned with a broom before water is sprinkled 


a Br&hman widow, the Bi4hiQB^ of the village j on it. 

refused to ic*n in the ceremonies attending his ! 13. This is the mode of putting holy ashes 

mother’s death. On this occasion he therefore ! on the forehead ; — ^A Brihman should make a 


dug the pit (hdmakHnja)^ cut the body of his 
mother into piecefe and burnt them. The cere- 
fioonies' that ought to 1^ performed by a jnnior 
member of the family were done by Sfidrfsjso that 
from th^ period b^;aa the custom of "no cere- 
mony for Br&hmans without the assistance ' of a 
Sildra,” and rice rerad. 

By order of the sage Govinda Sany&Si, ^nka- 
r&charya wrote a history of Kerala in 24,000 
graiithame. 


figure in the form of a long gSpt, as ^ ; a 
Kshatrija a semi-circle, as v/ ; a \ aisya a 
circular fitgure, as ; and a Sfidra three parallel 

lines, as 5 - 

14 . Bepeat to yourself the ^nanfrani$ when per- 

{brming any ceremony of which a is uu ac- 

companiment. 

15, Do not eat stale rkc, i.e. do not cat in the 
morning whaii has been prepared viic previous day. 
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16. Do not eat the uchchhisUa (what remairts 
in the dish after one's meal is over). 

1 7. Do hot eat what has been offered as naivedya 
to Siva. 

18. Do not eat me^s served with the bare 
palm ; Le. rice, ghee,, and cnrrj must be served 
with a spoon-like utensil. 

19. Do not use buffalo’s ghee and milk for 
liomas (sacrificial ceremonies). 

20. Do not use buflfelo's ghee and milk for 
obituary anniversaries. 

21. Take your meals so that there may be no 
remainder at the end on (1) the leaf, (2) the hand 
when each morsel is swallowed. 

22. Do not chew betel-leaf when you are un- 
clean. 

23. Lead the life of a Brahmachdri (after the 
Upanayaiia ceremony), perform the Itomas, and 
the sixteen various ceremonies prescribed for him. 

24. Give the dues in the s^pe of money pre- 
sents to your tutors. 

25. Do not recite the Yedas in villages and 
streets. 

26. Do not sell females, in marriage. 

27. Do nob stick to any vow solely for the 
attainment of any one aim. 

28. If a female touches a girl who has jiiiSt 
attained puberiy— before the holy water (pwn- 
ydha) is sprinkled on her — she must bathe before 
taking her food, being unclean. If a male Bxih- 
mnn docs so, changing th^ holy thread and 
purification by holy water are requisite. 

29. Brlihina^ should rot weave. 

30. Do not wash your dothes yourself. 

. 31. Kshatriyas,&c. should not— Brdhma^ only 
should — worship Budrfiksha beads or the linga 
of Siva. 

32. Brdhma^ should not accept the manea^ 
offerings of a Sfidra’s 4rdddJia. 

33. Perfocmauce of srdddha is necessary for a 
deceased father, father’s father, mother’s father, 
and their wives. 

34. Performance of si^ddha on full-moon days 
is necessary to ingratiate the Pityis or ancestors. 

26. Perform the sa^indi ceremony at the pre- 
scribed time. 

36. your head unshaved for a complete 
year, as a vow,>on the death of your father and 
mother. 

37. Death annivorsaries are to be performed 
by reference to the nakshatra (lunar mansio/i) on 
which the person died. 

38. If yon become polluted by a female relative 

bringing foTlh»at the time when yon are to per- 
form a cerisnMmy, . peiform it after the 

pbUnUon has kft yon, not otherwise. 

Anadopted s<m shonld perform theanuiver- 


sary ceremonies of the deaths of his natural father 
and mother. 

40. The corpse should be burnt in the person's 
own soil, not in that of another person. ' 

4 1. Sanyisis should not.see women. 

42. Have always a love and regard for the 
fhture world. 

43. Do not perform iir4ddhas for Ofipafted 
Sany^sis. 

44. BzAhman women should not see men other 
than their husbands. 

45. Brahman females should not stir out (of 
their houses) without maid-servants. 

46. YTear only white clothes. 

47. Do not bore a hole in your nose. 

48. ‘If a Brihman drinks (liquor) he loses his 
caste. 

49. If a Brahman takes to wife another (f.c. 
other than his wife) Brahman woman, herioses his 
caste. 

50. Within the walls of a pagoda, idols should 
nob be consecrated, nor temples endowed to the 
ghosts of ancestors who have died violent (or ac- 
cidental) deaths. 

51. ^fidras should not touch the idol in a 
pagoda. 

52. What has been offered to one deity can- 
not be again offered to another. (The same object 
should not constitute offerings to two separate 
deities.) 

53. Harriage cannot be performed without a 
fioma^ or burnt-offering — the casting of darified 
butter^ &o. into the sacred fire as an offering to 
the gods accompanied with prayers, and invoca- 
tions accrordiug to the object of the , sacrifice. 

54. A Brdhman' should not worship another 
BiAhman lying prostrate on the belly. 

55. ' Neither is it proper that they should wor- 
ship (make nameuikdrii) to another, f.e. of a different 
caslie. 

’56. Do not perform the sacrifice of the cow. 

57. Such a state of thmgs should hot exist 
that some are ^iras and some Yaislu^vas. The 
Eeralmtes are to hold both in equal I'aneration. 

5S. Wear only one holy tlireadr--;pima-n«l. 

59. The eldest son alone can many. 

60. The offering to, the pifHs should be of rice. 

61. Fshatriyas, Ssc, in performing their axfid-. 
dhas should consider uncles m the place of fathers 
(BiAhman). 

62. Among the Kshstriyas, Ac; succession to 
property is in the line of nephews. 

63. Widows should observe the rules of sati- 
jfisa (strict celiba<^). 

€4. There should be no $aH, 

N. SjOTcsni Warxtab. 

JSmakolam. 
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SAITTALI FOLKLORE. 
BY BEY. F. T. COLB, TAUHABI, 

The Tale of Kanfan and Guja, 


ANEAulir and Gujaweirebrotlieps ; ofthege 
two Kanmn was the elder. They used 
to go eveiy day to the jungles for the pnrpose 
of digging up roots, on which they subsisted. 

One day Kanran said to his brother, “ Look 
at the sun and tell me how high up he is,” Guja 
having mounted a tall tree looked over the 
topa of the other trees in the jungle, and 
perceived ono of the heavenly bodies setting, 
and ill the opposite dii’cction another rising : 
from this he concluded that it was drawing 
towards evening. 

They again set to work and dug up a quan- 
tity of roots. In thus doing they soon be- 
came very weary. Suddenly the tliought struck 
them, We have dilg up the roots, but where 
is the fire by which to cook them ,?’* Eanran 
then said to his brother, ** We are in a fix ; 
what shall wo do ?” Tlie . younger brother 
again mounted a high free and took a good 
look round, to see if he could dis<x>ver any signs 
of a firo in the distance. After some time ho 
saw a slight glimmering of light. 

Descending quickly from the tree, he said 
to his broiluT, ‘‘I see a light shining in the 
distance.” Then, tying up their roots, they 
immediately set off in tliat diroctiou. With 
great diflieuliy they readied the spot, and 
discovered iliat it was a liro burning before a 
<Kivc. Going nearer, they saw tliat tlie cave 
was a tiger’s lair, and saw a laigc tiger inside. 
Galling to the animal, Kannm said, “ Undo, 
is any one at liomo ?** The tiger replied, 
Ycjs, nephews, I am here ; come in and sit 
down, I liavo killed a fat ox and am now eating 
him.” They said, “ Wo have been busy all 
day digging up rooLs, but are unable to cook 
them for want of a fire.” ” 

Tho tiger, after having finislied his repast, 
came outside the cave, and tliu three sctitcd 
iiioxnsclycs around tho fire. Tho brothers 
then roasted iheii* roots and asked the tiger 
whether he would not join tlicm in iiieir suppt'r. 
Taking some pieces of cliarcoal from the fire, 
they handed tixom to tho tiger, keeping the 
roasted roots for themselves. The tiger re- 
marked, “ I can’t manage to cat these without 


a great deal of enmehing, but you seem to eat 
them as if they were quite soft.” The brothers 
answered, “We picked out those that were 
well baked for you, and are contenting our- 
selves with the half-cooked roots.” Having 
finished supper, they proposed asking one 
another riddles. The tiger said, “Can yon 
tell me the meaning of this — One I will eat for 
breakfast, and another like it for supper ?” The 
brothers, hearing this, felt sure it was some- 
thing connected with them, but, pretending not 
to understand, they replied, “ O uncle, we cannot 
tell. As you have puzzled us, we will also 
try and do the same to you- — One will twist the 
tail, the other will wring ear.” The tiger 
also perceived that this was said with regard to 
him, and in great terror was about to make 
his escape, when Kannin seized his tail, which 
in the ensuing struggle was twisted off. This 
the brothers roasted, and found it a delicious 
morsel. As tho tiger was escaping, the bro- 
thers said to each other, “ If he goes to the 
river, we slmll not bo able to follow him, but 
if to tho hills we shall bo able easily to secure 
him.” The tiger, overhearing this amveVsa- 
tion, fled towards tho river. This was exactly 
■what tho brothers wished, for they knew that 
if the tiger escaped to tho jungle they would 
ho nnablo to o-vertid^e him. 

On tho following day they set out in the 
diroctiou of the river. Folknring the footprints 
of tho tiger, they found him in a smaH patch of 
jungle close to the watar. They omieerted a 
plan, nxunely, that Kanrau tshould hide fa^bid 
a tree, while Guja drove the smmel in that 
dircctioiu Being thus driven feotn his hiding- 
plucc, tho tiger was caught by the Ber-in-wait, 
and was beaten to death by the brothers, as 
tlmy supposed. They tied his logs to a pole 
and were eanying him to &eir honm, when 
they perceived that he occasionally opened his 
eyes. • Tutting him down ttay agAm heat him 
till they thought ho was dead. After carrying 
liiiu a . little furthm- they noticed that ho still 
opened his eyes. Giving him another sovoro 
boating they concluded that ho must be now 
dead. But finding they were again mistaken 
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they gaTe it up in despair, threw him down 
and left him. Being at some distance from 
home, they went to a waterfali to quench their 
thirst, and afterwards climbed up a tdl tree 
which grew on the banks of the water, and 
there they remained for safety during the night. 

The tiger, being left alone, released himself 
and set off to call together his tiger acquaint- 
ances, in order to be revenged on the brothers 
who had thus so grievously ill-treated him. 
They assembled in large numbers and searched 
for a long time for Kanran and Guja, but iu 
Tain. At length, becoming tired, they gave up 
the search and began to abuse the poor tailless 
tiger in no measured terms. 

The tigers, impelled by thirst, went to the 
waterfall to drink. It so happened that the 
tailless tiger went close to the very iul tree in • 
which the brothers were seated. Seeing their 
shadows reflected in the water, he exclaimed, 
Come here, they are drowned in this deep 
water.’^ The other tigers inquired, Are you 
serious, or are you making fun of ns ? If you 
are joking you shall suffer for it.*' Finding it 
was true, they ordered the tailless tiger to dive 
into the water and fetch out the brothers. 
The tiger dived till he was tired. At last, being 
thoroughly exhausted, he got out of the water 
and saw the reflection of the men as plainly 
as before ; again he dived, but with no hotter 
success. Being completely worn out with his 
exertions and very cold, he began to sneeze. 
"VYhile in the act of doing so, he happened to 
look up, and there he discovered the brothers 
quietly seated in the idUtree. 

Having announced this fact to t];ie rest of the 
tigers, they held a general consultation as to 
how they might reach the brothers. The tail- 
less tiger at length suggested the following 
plan ; — “ Let us stand one on the other,” said 
he, till we get high enough to roach them." 
This plan being approved by all, they directed 
the .tailless tiger to take b*s stand at the })otb>m ; 
then they climbed one upon the other, till they 
could almost touch the brothers. At this eri.sis, 
Kaupin called out to. his brother, “Give me 
your axe, L will kOl the tailless tiger.” Tlio 
latter, hearing this, struggled to itiJko his 
escape, and in so doing upset tlio wliole party, 
who were n-sting ujK)n him, while iliey in their 
fidi crushed the poor tailless tiger to death, 
and overoomo by terror they fled. After tliis. 


the two brothers descended from the tree and 
began to cut up the dc?ad tiger. Eknran select- 
ed some of the most delicate parts for his own 
share, but Guja seized the entrails. 
seeing this, asked his brother why he was so 
foolish as to choose the entrails aiid to leave the 
rest. Guja quietly replied, “Brother, I am quite 
satisfied with what I have.” Thsr. they took 
their departure^, and after travelling some* dis* 
tance found a suitable tree on -whioh to rest. 
It so happened that a king's son was just 
passing on the way Lo his father-in-law’s house, 
in. order to fetch home his wife, and he lay doTO 
to rest under this same ti*ee. 

All this time Guja had been holding the 
entrails of the tiger in his hands. At last he 
said to his brother, “ I can’t keep this any 
longer." Kanran answered, “ TThat shall we do 
then ? if you let it fell, we shall be discovered 
and shall certainly be kiUed." At length, Guja, 
unable to hold it any longer, let it fell on 
the king’s son who was lying fast asleep at the 
foot of 4he tree. Awakened by the blow, he 
arose, greatly dismayed at seeing blood, 
upon his '5ody, and imagined that some accident 
must have happened to himself j he therefore 
hastened from the spot. His servants, seeing 
him run at a mad p^we, immediately followed. 
The two brothers quickly came down from the 
tree and began to plunder the ba^age, which 
had been left behind in the fright. Kanmn 
seized upon the finest garments, while Guja se- 
lected a large drum. Being upbraided by his 
brother for thus losing such a splendid oppor- 
tuuily of enriching himself, ho replied, “Brother, 
this will suit my 

They now proceeded on their journey. Guja 
was so much pleased with his drum that he 
kept on boating it all day long. Unfortunately 
tho drum-hoad split and thus was rendered 
useless. But Guja, instead of throwing it 
away, continued to carry it about with him. 
Afterwards they found ahec^’-nest. Guja re- 
freshed himself with tho honey and tillod liis 
drum with bees. Having done this, they, con- 
tinued their journey, iill they arrived at a river- 
gluU. When tho villagers came out at eventide 
to draw water, Guja lot lly some of his be^ 
amongst thorn. Tlio people, being mudi stung, 
ran homo and tohl how that two strangers had 
arrived and had grejiily annoyed them by allow- 
ing bees to sting tkeia. The villagers, headed 
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THE TWO BBOTHEES: A MA2JIPIJEt STOBT. 
BT a H. DAMANT, BA-, B.C.S. 


In a certain country there lived a kingnamed 
Hemanga Sen; his queen was called AnangS^ 
MaujnrL He had a very large and beaufciM 
palace. One day the queen took a stool into 
the courtyard and sat down. How it happened 
that the mate of a sparrow was jnst dead^ leav- 
ing two young ones only hatched nine days, and 
he, thinking he could not bring them up alone, 
determined to take another mate : so he searched 
and brought one, and built her a nest in the 
courtyard, and put her into it with the young 
ones of his first mate, and then went away to 
look for food. In the meantime the new mate, 
remembering that the young ones were not 
iiers, pushed them out of the nest with her feet, 
and they fell in j&*ont of the queen, and their 
bodies split open and they died. 

Anangil Manjuri was very sorry to see this, 
and thought to herself, When their wives die, 
men have very little consideration, for their 
children and grandchildren. If I die,' my hus- 
band will take another wife, who will treat my 
little sons Turi and Basanta just in this way, and 
will kill them.” So she wept very much, and 
took the two young sparrows and showed them 
to the king, and told him how they had perished, 
and asked him not to treat her sons' in the same 
way if she died. The king told her she was 
nob likely to ^c, and promised he would never 
ill-treat her sons 3 and the young sparrows he 
threw away- 

Five years after this the queen’s time came, 
and she foil ill and died, and the king was 
much grieved, more csj;>ecia31y as his ^-ons ymro 
so young. His distress was so great thaA for 
many days ho would not hear of marrying 
again, but his men and women slaves continu- 
ally urged him to take another wife, saying 
there was no prosperity in a kingdom in which 
thcro was no queen, and all his subjects said 
the same thing. At last tho king could no 
longer withE^Sfid their entreaties, and consent- 
ed, and told them to look out for a suitable 
match for him. During this time his two sons 
had become dd enough to. play at hockey* 
and were continually amusing themselves at 
the game. Tho subjects found a suitable wife 


for the and they were married, and h© 
brought her to the palace. After she had been 
there some days she began to think that there 
was no. use in her remaining with the king, 
because Turi and Basanta, the children of his 
first wife, were still alive, and if “she had any 
children they would not ascend the throne, and 
that she must hit upon som e pla n to kill them. 
So she thought over it all day, whether she was 
eating, • drinking, sleeping, or walking, till at 
last she devised a scheme, — to pretend that ehe 
*ivaB ill and could only be cured by bathing, in 
the blood of Tori and Basanta. So she called 
a wise man and said to him aside in a solitaiy 
place, - “I have called you in because I am ill, 
and yon must tell the king that I shall soon be 
weU if I bathe in the blood of Turi and Basanta.’ ^ 
Saying this she took gold and silver from the 
treasury ’and gave it him, and from that day 
she gave up eating and drinking, and pretend- 
ed to be ill ; and when she had not eaten for a 
month her body was very thin and emaciated, 
and she seemed to be really ill. The king 
ordered the wise inan to be called, and sent a 
slave to fetch him, and when he came tho king 
told him to ex a mi ne tho queen imd see what 
was the matter with her, and to give her medi- 
cine to cure her. So tho ^vise man examined 
the queen, and came back and told the king that 
she wa« very ill, and would certainly die unless 
she was properly treated. Tho king told him 
to apply proper mediemos, but ho said tho 
remedy ^uld not be obtained, so it was of no 
use thinking about it. The king pressed' him 
vtty much to tell it, and promised that ho would 
really have it done, whatever it was. So ho said, 

** Ton must kill your two sons Turi and Ba-^ 
Santa, and mako thc queen bathe in their blood, 
and she will be cured.” When the queen heard 
tlio wise man say this, she protended to be very 
ill, and rolled from side to side in her bed call- 
ing out ‘‘I am dying, I ain dying.” The king 
oouldnot help believing her, and ordered his 
sons to bo killed. How the two boys, with their 
slaves, were gone out to play at hockey, and 
other slaves, were sent to look for them 


but they, being tired with play, had gone 
* 'She gvae of tko Mtuiipurk : a U wmctunc on 
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into the house of the woman who nursed 
them while their mother was alive, to drink 
some water, and the slaves, .armed with daxm 
and bows and arrows, came and fonnd them 
there, and told them how the king had ordered 
them to be killed that the queen might bathe 
in their blood. Tiiri, who was a little the 
bigger, wept very much at hearing this, and 
lamented his ill fate, but his younger brother 
Basanta did not understand that he was to be 
killed, and went on playing. So the king’s 
slaves put Turi and Basanta in &ont of them 
ind went away. On the road Tuii said to 
them, “ Sirs, do not kill my little brother, 
only kill me ; he does not understand anything 
about it, and you see he is still laughing.”' 
He fell at their feet and entreated them much, 
till at last they felt pity for him, and one of 
them proposed to let the boys go, and kill 
a dog and put its blood in a chtmga and take 
it to the king instead. The other slaves agreed 
to this ; and all went together into a lonely 
forest, where they killed the dog and released 
Turi and Basanta, telling them they must 
never return to the kingdom, as the king their 
father would suppose them to be dead. So 
they returned to the king with the dog’s blood, 
and told him it was the blood of his sons, and 
he made the queen bathe in it, and as there 
was nothing really the matter with her she was 
very soon well, and the king was much pleased 
at her recovety- 

In the meantime Turi and Basanta travelled 
a long way, and became very hungry and 
thirsty, so that they plucked young leaves off 
the trees to eat. They journeyed on till sun- 
set, when they stopped beneath a tree for the 
night, and the elder brother told the younger 
to lie down and he would keep watch. The 
younger brother spread his cloth on the ground 
and was soon adeep, while Turi sat at the foot of 
the tree and Collected some wood, and struck a 
light by rubbing sticks together, and made a 
fire. Now a pair of parrots had perched in that 
tree, and alMut midnight the cock called to 
the hen : “ Listen, wife ! What will happen to 
the rttm who eats you And she aziswei^ : 

The man who eats me will first experience 
gr^t distress, and afterwards great happi- 
ness; but whid! will happeu to Ihe man 
who eats you ? ” The coc k replied : ** He will 


be very happy and will be made king.” Turi 
heard ail that the two parrots had said, and 
he took a knife firom his cloth and made a 
bow and arrow, and killed both of them at one 
shot, and they fell to the ground. 

He roasted them while his brother Basanta 
was still asleep, bnt, as he did not wish to eat 
them both himself, he put them aside tiU his 
brother shonld wake. 

A Kttle after midnight he became very sleepy, 
and, as there were many tigers, bears, and wild 
boars in the jungle, he woke his biotlier and 
told him to keep watch, but he was so sleepy 
himself tlmt he quite forgot to eat the birds he 
had roasted. Basanta afterwards found them, 
and, thinking his brother had put them there 
for him, he put the cock aside and ate the hen, 
which was fated to bring sorrow npon him, and 
when he had finished eating, morning came. 
Turi rose up, aud Basanta said he had eaten 
one bird himself^ and put the other aside for 
him : so Tori ate the one by* which faiq^piness 
was promised. After they had eaten, the two 
brothers set out for another country, and tra* 
veiled together for a long way till the snn be- 
came very hot, and Basanta feeling thirsty 
asked his br(rther for water, bnt Turi told him 
they could not find it there on the top of a 
mountain, and they must go on a little farther. 
So they went on till Basanta gre\^ so hungry 
and thirsty that he could not move another 
step, and he sat down on the mountain and 
asked his brother to search for water for him, 

V 

and Turi went to look for it. 

Now the king of that country was dead, 
and his principal elepliant had gone into tlie 
jungles to search for anew king.* Turi, hearing 
the sound of water, had gone in the same direc- 
tion, and as he was coming down tlm shle ot 
the mountain he met the elephant, who deter- 
mined to make him king and stood before him in 
the path. Tmi went to one side to pass, but the 
el^bant followed him to the same side and 
then sa t down in front of him, and continued 
to fdlow him and sit before him, so that tht 
boy might climb on. bis back. At last Turi told 
him thaH^ he was going to search for water 
for his iKotlmr Basanta, and asked him to leave 
the rood. The elephant told him to climb 
on his back and he would take him; bnt as 
soon as Turi mounted, the animal took him 


♦ This was a common enstom, or at all efentais soppoeed to be so: conf. iad. jliit. rol. IlL p. 11. 
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straight towards the oonntiy where there was 
no king. Tari wept very much at the thought 
of leaving his younger brother in that desert 
place to die for want of water, and he tore the 
cloth he was wearing into small pieces and threw 
them down to mark the road, and called on all 
the gods to protect his brother ; and all the time 
the elephant contmned to take him away. 

in the meantime Basanta wondered why his 
brother did not return, and' began to think a tiger 
most have killed him. And so he remained 
for about eight hours, but still his brother did 
not come; and he lamented his ill fete, not 
knowing what to do all alone in that jungle, nor 
in what direction to go, but he determined to 
try and ^d his brother at all hazards. So he 
started on his way crying, “ Brother, brother !** 
all through the forest, but as the elephant was 
taking him away to be a king Tnri could give no 
answer. In the course of his search Basanta 
came on the footsteps of his brother and the 
tr^ks of the elephant, and could not help think- 
ing that the beast must have killed him. A little 
way further on he found the pieces of cloth ; he 
did not understand that his brother had thrown ^ 
them down to mark the way, but thought the 
elephant after killing him must have tom his 
clothes to pieces. 

How the elephant had arrived with Turi in 
the country where there -was no king, and all 
the people turned Dut to see their new ruler, — 
women, youths, old men, all assembled to greet 
him, and prepared sweetmeats,* ptfn, betelnut, 
rice, oil, incense, f/hi, and lighted candles, and 
filled pots of earth and brass with water, and 
pnt them beforfe him, and, wishing him hap- 
piness and prosperity, prostrated themselves be- 
fore him. Tnri was so pleased to find that the 
el^hanthad not taken him aw'ay to kill him, but 
to pnt him on the throne and give him men and 
women ^rvants, that he quite forgot his brother 
was left in the jungle, and. he b^:an to sit in 
court every day, and was just and merdfiil ; and 
in this way a month passed by, tail Basants^ 
tracking his way by the pieces of cloth, came to 
his brother's capital. As he had not eaten for 
aloflgianm, he was very thin, and dirty besides, 
and for clothes he wo^ the bark of a tree ; and, 
trading at the door of the palace, he asked the 
pOTterswhethw they had heard or seen anything 
of his brotherTuri. They were so muchdisplea^ 
at hearing iheir king spckw of in such a way 


that the jemadar ordered the others to beat hirn 
with a oaiie. He seized their hands and feet and 
implored them not to beat him any more, so the 
jemadar went and told the king that there was 
a madman standing at the gate, and asked what 
was to be done with him. The king ordered him 
to be put in jail. So Basanta was taken away and 
thrown into prison, where he remained a long 
time,- and he thought he must be feted to endure 
all these hardships, and, as he expected to die 
soon, he was constantly praying to God. One 
day a merchant who lived in that place deter- 
' mined to go and trade, and he attempted to push 
his empty boat from the river-bank into the 
water, but could not move it ; two or three 
hundred men then tried, but they could not get 
it in ; ten elephants pushed but they could 
not manage it. At last the merchant, not know- 
ing what to do^ told the king ail about it, and 
how he had been infoimed in a dream that if he 
offered a human sacrifice the boat would move, 
and he asked the king to give him a maTi for 
the puipose. The king, not knowing it was his 
younger brother, ordered themadman to be given 
him : so the servants gave Basanta to the mer- 
chanti, who took him away to sacrifice him, 
Basanta was much distressed to hear it, and 
told the merchant that he would drag the boat 
into the water, and the merchant promised not 
to kill him if he could' do it. So Basanta went 
to the boat and said, I am a true man, 
inove,’^ and he thought on God and put his 
hand on the boat, and, as soon as he touched 
it, it went into the water. When the merchant 
saw it, he thought Basanta could be no common 
man, so he invited him to go with him to trade, 
thinking that he would be useful if they came 
to any place where the current ran very strong. 
So he loaded the boat with merchandize, and, 
taking Basanta with him, went to another coun- 
try to trade. 

When he arrived at the place, he fastened 
his boat to the bank and went to shore. How 
the king of that country had a very beautiful 
daughter whom he wished 4o marry; so he sent' 
out invitations to kings in many different coun- 
tries and built a house for the marriage, and there 
was a great commotion. The merchant went 
to the king to sell his goods, but the king told 
him that he had no time to look at them then, 
hut would do so in two days* time after the 
marris^. So the merchant agreed to remain. 
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tliinking that the priiKsess might perhaps choose 
him for her hnsband. Oxx the appointed day 
kings’ sons came together firom every side, and 
the merchant pat on his gnld and silver orna- 
ments ; and Basanta went with him, taking a 
mat to sit upon, and they each sat down in their 
appointed place. Then the princess, with- a 
garland of dowei^ in her hand, came and stood 
in the midst of the assembly, and each of the 
.kings’ sons hope€ that she might choose him. 
Basanta was sitting on a dirty cloth behind the 
merchant, and as the princess came near, the 
merchant hoped she might choose him ; bnt she 
passed him by, and put the garland on Basanta’s 
neck, saying chose him for her husband. 
When the kings’ sons saw it, they all laughed 
at the princess’s father bt :siu 8 e she .had rejected 
them and chosin a c":nira jn -.lave ; and he was 
30 ashamed that he celebrated the marriage at 
once,. and gave his daughter what she had to 
receive, and sent -her oS. with hen hosband. 
The merchant told Basantrib to bring the mat he 
was sitting on, and they ail three went away 
to the boat. Now the merchant had privately 
detscrmined to kill Basanta and marry the k i n g’s 
daughter, so he ordered his servants to push 
out i^io the middle of the river, where the 
stream was running very strong ; and when they 
had reached a very wide river, where the cox- 
rent was most impetnon^f, :he merchant gave 
Basanta a hid and told him to draw some 
water, and as he was stooping over the side of 
the boat be pushed him into the water. But 
the princess saw it, and though she was weeping 
much she threw her husband a pillow, which he 
caught, and it supported him. 

The merchant told Basanfca’s wife that he 
intended to keep her to wait on him, but she 
was much distressed and told him not to touch 
her for three years, and after that she would 
live with him. The merchant entr^ted her 
much, and attempted to seise her, but she 
played that he might , he smitten with leprosy 
and die if he did so ; and he desisted, thinking 
that at any rate every one would believe that 
she was his wifej and that her husband was 
dead and would never return ; so he took her 
to bis own house. Meanwhile Basanta, sup- 
ported on the pillow and struggling with the 
wa^^es, had swum to shore, and %vas diying 
in the sun. Near the place where he 
landed -lived an cid couple of dhobis^ and the 


wife oame down to the ghul j^nd saw Basanta 
lying there. She called to him, but he gave 
no answer, so she went and toid her husband 
that a man was dying at the ffhdf^ and they 
both went and lifted him up, and took him to 
their own house, where they lighted a Gre and 
set him near it. 

Now they had been for a long time much 
distressed because they had no son, and they 
wished to adopt Basanta, so they persuaded him 
i to remain in their house. 

In the meantime Basanta's wife, from excess 
of grief, gave up eating and. sleeping, and be- 
came much emaciated, and the merchant again 
asked her to be his wife, but she refused aud 
told him not to touch her for three years or 
he would be reduced to ashes ; he thought 
no one else could marry her, so when he reached 
home he made her live in a separate house, 
and put a guard over her, and kept her with 
great care. And all this time the washerman 
and his wife treated Basanta very kindly. Now 
Turi was king of the country where they lived, 
and the merchant requested him to order each 
village in turn bo supply men to guard his wife ; 
and when it came to the tom of. the dkohU' 
village to supply a man from every two houses 
the headman ordered the washerman to go- 
Bub Basanta, when he heard of it, offered to 
go in his place, and he and the other watchman 
went and sat in the house where Basanta’s 
wife was, aud talked together, and the other 
man asked Basanta to tell him a talc. Now 
Basanta had recognized his wife, but he was 
doubtful whether she remerabercfl him : so he 
began to tell all his adventures, and when his 
wife, who was lying on the bed, Iieard him tell 
how he bad swum to shore supported by a 
pillow which his wife hatl thrown him, she knew 
he was her husband, and she said she had 
prayed much to God, and he had promised to 
restore him to her ; and she told him to relate 
his story next day in the presence of the king. 
Wlicn the morning came she told the merchant 
that she \vislied to go before the king, to hear a 
story which the nnin who was on guard had to 
tell, and she promised to many the merchant 
as soon as she had heard it. He was delighted 
with her promise, and wont to the king to 
SLsk him to give notice that a story would be 
told ; the king did so, and every one aascmWeil 
to hear the story, sitting in his appointCil 
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place, and Basanta’s -wife told her hxisband to 
begin* So he told the whole story .which has 
been narrated hei'e, and when he had finished, 
the princess seized his feet and began to weep ; 
and the king recognized his younger brother 
and embraced hi-m, and banished the merchant 


to another country, and severely punished the 
doorkeepers who had beaten Basanta ; and 
he took him to the palace and appointed him 
conunander-m-chief, and the two brothers con- 
tinned to live together in great happiness, while, 
the princess proved to be a most devoted wife. 


METRICAL TEAHSLATION OF BHARTlRIHAErS NTTI SATAKAM. 


BT PEOF. 0. H. TAWITET, M.A., CALCUTTA. 


{OonU:p/ued from 71 .) 


The f raise of Besti/ny . . 

Under Yrihaspati’s own eyes 
Entrenched on heaven’s height, 
Wielding th’ artillery of the sHes, 
Followed by gods in fight, 

Indra, in spite of all his skill, 

Has seen his host give way ; 

^Strength nought avails. — ^To whom she will 
Fortune assigns the day. 

Our fiites, our minds, depend on deeds 
Done in the soul’s career, 

But each can gain the wit he needs 
By careful conduct here. 

A bald man felt the sun’s fierce rays 
. Scorch his defenceless head, 

In haste to shun the noontide blaze 
Beneath a palm he fled : 

Prone as he lay, a heavy fruit 
’Crashed through his drowsy brain : 
Wliom fete has sworn to persecute 
Finds every refuge vain. 

Wlien sun and moon eclipsed I see, 

'And elephants in bonds, 

And wise men vexed with poverty ; 

I own, my soul desponds. 

No wonder sages figure Fortune blind ; 

She first creates a hero to her mind, 

Whom all men own the glory of the age, 

Then breaks ber model in her childish rage. 

If thorns and briars bear no leaves we do not 
blame the Spring, 

Nop yet the Sun, if blinking owls fly not till 
evening. 

That cMtahs gape in vain for showers is not 
the cloud’s disgrace ; 

Fate’s sentence written on the brow no hand 
can e’er eSace. 


The praise of IVorJcs, 

Why honour gods, who must submit to Fate, 
Or Fate, who gives but wbat our deeds have 
won ? 

Upon our deeds alone depends our state, 

By these exalted, as by these undone. 

Mghfy are works, which Brahm&’s self confined 
within the egg,* 

Which forced e’en Siva, skull in hand, from 
house to house to beg, 

Made Vishnu through ten tedious births his 
deity disguise. 

Which daily bindth’ Ttnwilling .sun to wander 
through the skies ! 

Our merits in a fonner life 
Preserve us in the midst of foes, 

In woods, flood, fire, in peace and strife^ 

On Ocean waves, and mountain snowa 

Eindness can turn the bad man’s heart, and fools 
convert to wise. 

Make poison into nectar-juice, and friends of 
enemies. 

Bring distant objects near: then strive that 
talisman to gain, 

Nor set thy heart on glorious gifts acquired 
with endless pain. 

Before he the ynim of sense 
Looks forward to the consequence, 

For heedless acts infix a dart, 

That rankles in the tortured heart. 

In emerald vessels tallow Boil, 

And light the fire with spice^j 
With golden ploughs turn up the soil 
And then sow worthless rice, 

Thus wiser far than if thou spend 
An easy’ life on earth ; 


Since all things must on works depend. 
Why throw away thy birth ? 


(Coat. ArMophanis Ave,. ( 
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What though we dimb to Mem’s peak, ,soar 
bird-like through the skj, 

Grow rich bj trade, or till the grotuid, or art 
and sdence^ply. 

Or Tanqnish all our earthly foes, we yield to 
Fate’s decree^ 

Whate’er she nills can ne’er take place, whatever 
she wills mast be. 

Whoever of merit hath a plenteons store, 

Will savage woods a gloiions ci^ find. 
With gold and gems ahotinding every 
shore, j 

All regions blissfnl and all people kind, , 

Somtj verses of an opposite tendency.* 

What is the use of living with the wise ? j 

As well be friends with those that truth de- 
spise. ! 

Who loses time suffers no .loss at all. 

Who justly deals shall find his profit small, 

Count him no hero who his sense snbdues, 

A virtuous wife’s no blessing one diould j 
choose. 

Knowledge is not a jewel men retain, 

And sovereign sway’s a burden on the brain. 


Once in a way the earth is btessed 
With one who breaks no bitter jest, 

But kindly speaks and all commends. 
Faithful to kinsmen, wife, and fnends. 

Thongh scorned the man of constant soul 
Preserves unchanged his self-control, 

In vain men trample on the fire, 

For upward still its flames aspire. 

That hero whose obdurate breast is steeled 
’Gainst sidelong shafts of teve and ahg^’s fire^ 
Nor devious drawn with cords of vain desirei, 
Might stand against three worlds in open field, 

Wnhoe’er with gentle nature charms 
The world, all hurtful things disarms, 

Finds flames as mountain streamlets cool. 

And Ocean calm as summer pool, 

The lion as the roe-deer meek. 

Mount Meru bnt a tiny peak, 

A cobra bnt a wreath of flowers^ 

And poison-draughts like nectar-ahoweis. 

Great-hearted men would socmsr port .with life 
Than honour, as their mother ever dear, 

To which' in evil days they still adhere, 

Nor wage with self-respect unholy strife. 


THE DVAIASHARAYA 

{Coniinued from p. 236.) 


The Thirteenth Sarga. 

After this B&rb&rf presented gold, jewels, 
4c. — many presents, to the Baja to secure his 
favour. He began to serve Jayasinha, as all^ 
the Ksbatriyas served him, and molested no one 
in the countiy ; and without waiting Jajasinha’s 
coinmands he devoted himself to the protection 
of the sacrifices, so that Jayasinha was greatly 
pleased with him. 

One night the Saja went out privately to see 
the state of the city. He heard the wise prais- 
ing the Raja, and the Thags abusing him. He 
went on to the house of a fisherman, and 
wandering thence he reached the banka of the 
SarasvatL He found himself next in a great 
jangal, where, at night, the owls were kiJlmg 
the crows. In this jangal Jayasinha saw a 
pair — a man and woman. . The Baja asked the 
man, “Who are you? WTio is the woman 
with you ? And why are yon wandering about 

e This is oriyamilicatld to the firsts^ 

t Styled Taring the lord of Ujiain, iaa copper-plate 


in this terrible jangal at ibis season ?” He 
answered, ** There is a city in P&tal named 
Bhogavatipuri, where dwells the Nlga 
Baja Bat nachu da, whose son Kanaka- 
chuda lam. I came hither becaw a 
quarrel withaNfigaKuhvara, named Daman, 
with whcHii I was studying.^ 

Thmi Jayasinha gave assistancd to this 
nakachuda. ' The Niga then granted a boon 
to the a — ^“Yon shall conquer the whole 

world.”. He then returned with his wife to 
Fatal, and the king went back to the city. 

The FcurtecTUh S^ga. 

King Jayasinha went out in the morning to 
xoake salutation to the Deva and the Guru. He 
exercised his horse and went onion an elephant 
to take tile air, but being wakeful he did not 
sleep, BO BO one knew that he wandered about 
at night. The Raja by this practice of wander- 
ing about at night subdued to ’ himself the 

dabei SaahTst 1266, beloajHna to tbc Royal Atiaiie Soeict j 
-9eeBd8irdld,fol.X.p.66. 
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Bhutas, Sakinis, and others, learned many 
^iianirasy and from what he saw at night he 
would call people in the daytime and say, “ Yon 
haye such an uneasiness,” or “ Yon have such 
a comfort,” so that people thought that he knew 
the hearts of meal, and must be an avatar of 
a Deva. 

One day a Yogini came from Ujjain to the 
king at Pattan, and began to hold a discnssion 
with the Mja, saying, “ O Raja, if yon desire 
great feme, come to Ujjain and humbly entreat 
Kalikd and the other Yoginis, and make friends 
with Yasovarma, the Baja of Ujjain,* for 
without him yon cannot go to Ujjain,” 

Jayasinha said to the Yogini, will seize that 
Y asovarma and make him aprisoner : there- 
fore, if yon like, go and give him all the assistance 
yon can. If this Yaso varma fly to save his 
life it is better, otherwise I will encage him like a 
parrot. If yon do not assist him, all the seiwice 
you have paid him will have been waste of 
labour. If I do not conquer Yasovarma,! 
will be yonr servant. If yon do not fly hence like 
a female crow, I will cut off yonr nose and ears 
with this sword.” Thus saying he turned out 
the Yogini. 

Then Jayasinha quickly prepared to go to 
U j j a i n,t and collected his army from village 
to village. He ad^^ced towards Ujjain by daily 
stages of eight Zros, and conquering the r^jas 
that he passed .on the road he took them with 
him* On the way he broke down the tops of 
many mountains to level the road. A B h i 1 1 
Baja attended Jayasinha at this time. Jayasinha 
was ple^ased when he saw this B h i 1 1 Raja and 
his army, like the monkeys in the army of 
Rnmachandraji. The B h 1 1 1 s were dwellers in 
the mountains; therefore when a mountain 
came in the way, though the place were a 
terrible one, they would quickly mount it. 
They climbed trees, too, to get at the fruit to 
eat. Wherever there was a terrible cave they 
would enter into it. They pursued wild mdmais 
to catch them. If as th^ went, on account 
of the throng, tlxey could not get a road, they 
would go on without one. JayasiSha^s army 
on arriving atUjjam encamped on the Sipra 
river. His servants made known to Jayasinha 
that the tents were pitched, with the horses fast- 

* Tho of the Bjjam prxncQF, 09 fdven in the 

J^pHanoj^r plott% » as follcws ; — 1. E/tja Bhoja Bera j 2. 
UdoyMityo ; 3. Xomr&tma, died Sainvot IISIO ? 4. V o» 
T a r m a , Safe. llUi ; ijayavurma, Safevat 1200-li?35, Ac. 


ened on one side, and the details of the encamp- 
ment. Then the courtezans, putting on clothes of 
varied kinds, came and danced before Jayasinha. 
Jayasinha sent certain Bhutas, Pretas, <fcc. 
against Ujjain, to cause annoyance. Many 
warriors with slings began to cast stones against 
Ujjain, Some went and broke down the moat 
of Ujjain, and some that saw it said nothmg. 
When Jayasinha knew of this he did not forbid 
it, though it was done without his orders, be- 
cause it pleased him, and he had thought ' of 
ordering it. 

Yasovarma prepared to fight to protect 
Ujjain, and came with his Pradh&n ; but the sun 
had gone down, and Jayasinha was employed 
in the evening service. When it was dark, 
Jayasinha went ont alone to see the environs 
of Ujjain. He went to the S i p r a river, where 
there are DevasthA,ns and places of pil- 
grimage called after the Rishis. He saw there a 
company of women, and knew them to be Yo- 
ginls. Jayasinha knew that they intended to pre- 
pare mantras to cause his death. The Yoginis 
attacked the king, who fought with them, though 
he was not pleased to contend with women. 
At last they pronounced that they were pleased 
with him, and that he should conquer Yaso- 
varma. The king returned to bis army, and the 
next day seated in a pdlki he entered Ujjain, and 
seizing Y^a so varma, imprisoned htim, and 
brought all Avai^tidesa with Dh&r under 
subjection to himself. Afterwards Jayasinha 
seized and imprisoned a rftja of the country 
I* near to XJjjmn named Sim, and several other 
rajas. Some of them he caged like birds, some 
he chained by the neck like cattle, or by the 
legs like horses. 

The Fifteenth Sarga. 

Then JayasinhawithhisBhayad returned 
from Malwa. On the road several rajas 
brought their daughters to be married to Jaya- 
siuha, and treated him with great respect. The 
riyas and others who plundered pilgrims he 
slew or drove out jfrozn that place, and made 
the place without fear. Afterwards Jayasinha 
livedforatimoat Siddhapur^ and built the 
B u fl r a M hJ a on the b’Ctuks of the Saras vat i , 
where the river flows eastwards.^ Jayasinha 
also caused to be built at Siddhapur a temple 

Coof Jour. As, Soe, Ventj. rol. V.p, S80 ; vol. VII. p. 730 
jR. As. Soc; vol. I. p, 232 ; Joar. A Br. R. As. 

T?ol. 1. p. 303. 
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ofM*ali&yira Srami, and lie serred tihe 
Sangha there. Jajasiiha went after this to ask 
theEijas ofPanch41desa (himself travellmg 
on foot) to do pilgrimage at S omanatha. 
Many Brahmans were with him. The kingarrired 
ayOeya Pattanrin a few days and beheld 
Soman&tha. Hegayeda&A.iWtoBr^mans. 
ThelUjaof Deva PattajB» when he heard of 
Jayasinha’s coming, went to meet him with his i 
son, hisbrother^ and &mily. He brought Jaya- I 
sinha to his court, and worshipped him with ? 

dhupushy Sno. Jayasihha worshipped Somanatha 
with jewels of many kinds. He gave dun to 
Brahma^ and other Y4chaks, and dismissed 
them ; then he sent his own servant away and sat 
alone to meditate. Mahadeva then appeared to 
him visibly and promised him victory over all 
riljas. The king entreated that he might have a 
son. Mahideva then told him that his brother 
Tribhnvanapala’s son Kumar ap ala 
should sit on his throne. The god then became 
invisible. 

After this Jayasinha with great splendour 
ascended G i r n a r ,* and went to the teinple“‘of ' 
2Temin&tha and worshipped there. 

Hewentthence toSihghapur,tthe BrSh- 
map’ village, and finally returned to Pattan. The 
king caused to be made the Sahasraiinga 
tank,t and also many tears, wells, tanks, Deva- 
mandi)% gardens, Ac., and at the t^ks he estab- 
lished saddvratas. He established also schools 
for learning the Jotiah^iasiras^ Nyaya^usiras^ 
and Furdnasy and he caused a hundred and eight 
temples ofGhandika Deva and others to 
be built at that tank. 

At last Siddharaja, recollectiug what 
Mahadeva had told him ^bout K n m & r a p ala’s 
succeeding him, took the vow of ^ ashm.** The 
next day, reflecting on the god, he went to 
Swarga 1143). 

The Sixieenih Sarga. 

Afterwards Kumarapala mounted the 
chrone of his uncle. Brahma^ performed uibhu 
slielia. On Jayasmha’s death the Raja tS. the 
Sap&d Laksha Desa,§ whose name was 
Ana, supposing the government to be new and 
Kumarapala to be weak, quarrelled with 
him. The people also that lived on the hanb of 
theSaivahara quarrelled with him. Ana 

^ J2a5 -W/'S vol.I.p. 171^! ^ 

t Or Sibor, ih. p. 174. J Th. pp. Ill, 117- 

^ Mlrntunsa stales bim An^a, the jTraadson of 

Tlkla Deva Chauh&n.^£ds MM, voL 1. pp* 184486. 


was called Raja of the North, and K u m 4 - 
rap 41a of the Ana began to tnaka 

friends of V a 1 1 a I the king of A v a n t i , 
and of the Rajas on the banks of the P 4 r 4 
river, and of the Raja of the coiinti 7 on the 
west of Gujar4t. He held out threats, too, 
that whenhehadconqueredKumArapilafae 
would conquer them unlees they joined him. 
The Gujar4t sovereign, knowingtbeSapid 
liuksha R4ja was adwaciag, prepared for 
him. In Ana’s army there were sevend riijag nd 
chiefr skilled in foreign languages. A n a R 4 j a 
first made an attack upon the west of Gujarat. 
Knmarapala’s spies made this known to him, 
informing him also that the RAja of Kan th4 - 
gam had joined Ana, and that a leader ofhis own 
army, C h a h a d intended to do so. They said, 
too, that Ana was well informed of the state of 
Gujarat by traders who were in the habit of 
coming to this country, and that V a 1 1 s 1 , the 
Raja of U j j ain , was to attack Gujarat on his 
side when Ana made his attack. Knm4ra- 
p al a was much enraged when he heard this. 

At that time the Pa^n people called Ana 

BAja of Easi” : they said that he had been 
as it were tbe servant of Jayasinha, and was 
only now beginning to be known. V allal had 
joined him, and the Raja of P iialipntra, 
who was like a jackal” Ana’s army was led 
by a Brahman named R a k a . 

Knmftrapala was joined by several rajas 
and by K o 1 Is {Kolalm ) — very celebrated horse- 
men — ^who assembled from all sides. Many wiM 
I tribes also joined his anny. The people of 
Kachh, his tributaries, joined him (whose 
horses were splendid), with the Sindhis 
also. Eimilr^>lla advanced towards Abu, and 
was Ikere jdued by the mountain people 
dreraed in the skins of deer. The Baja of 
Abu atthistunewasTikramaSihgh. The 
men of Jalandhardesa (Jilor) followed 
him ; he lookedon Kumirapila as his lord. He 
came to xrwet Kumarapala and said Y i s h - 
vamitra Rishi produced our Parmara 
race to rule in this place, neverthcicss you have 
a tribute (Sir) upon ust sMll we arc prosperous. 
These K u m a r 1 s {Fsi^} that dwell on A b u 
are nob subject to you, yet as your predecessors, 
kings of the Soi anki race, have protected 

H i^thkol? , * • T • 4 

W Mentioned in a copper-plate lu the Jam Wmrj at 
Nadol dated SaaL 1214; JOratanga aa|a it vaa Wfthad 
that joined A3DUk**Sd5 Jfdi4, toL L 187, 437* 
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them, they remembering this benefit sing your 
‘ praises* Here is Vasishfcha Bishi^s her* 
xxdtage, ftnd the country is called one of eighteen 
hundred villages. In the midst of this Abu is 
the pure river MandAkini; here too is 
Achalesvara Mahideva: here the means 
of attaining mohsha have great success. Here is 
a greatplaceof Slishabha Deva, which is 
much worshipped by pilgrinis. On this Abu it 
is always cool, so the people dress themselves in 
lions’ skins. Here there are mines of various 
kinds, so that people are wealthy ; fam i nes do not 
occur, disease is hardly known. On this Abu 
many Bhills live who are skilful as guides,, also 
cultivators, painters, gamblers, too, many 
of them: there are mines of stQues, mines of 
jewels. Here is a forest called S a d v al, such as 
is not to be met with even in Swarga. S i n - 
d h u k a and other Devis dwell therein. Apsa- 
rasas also come here to sport. People come 
hither from foreign countries every year to 
celebrate SriMftt&’s festival Here grow 
good crops of barley and rice, and my income is 
14khs of rupees, out of which I too every year 
keep Sri Devi’s festivals. On the mountain is 
the excellent river Var^^dsfi: you should 
encamp on the banks of it. Scholars come hither 
from foreign lands to learn Sanskrit.” 

After this speech the Baja entertained Ku- 
marapala as a guest with flowers, saud^ 

TJie-SevenieeniJi Sarga. 

Description of night, &c. 

The Eighteenth Sarga, 

Afterwards Kumarap&la set out from 
thence : a white umbrella held over him denoted 
his royal rank. When Ana Baja heard of Ku- 
marapfila’s arrival he prepared to fight. His min-* 
ister, however, counselled him against engaging, 
saying that he should not- have Irft Marwar 
to attack Gujarat; but Ana Baja did not approve 
of his advice^ supposing he had been bribed by 
Kamarapilla. Meanwhile the noise of Kumara- 
pala’s force was heard as it emerged from under 
the shelter of the mountains. 

A 

The soldiers of Ana Bnja shot arrows at 
Kum&rapala’s army. The king of Nagor took 
his bow and arrows. There were in the army 
leaders of twenties and thirties called Maha- 

b h a t s, and of thou sands called B h a t a B 4 j a s . 

Tho battle raged. The army of Ana, though led 
bj Chatrfipat 5s, was driven back by the 


Ghjar4t army. Ana then rushed on Kumarap41a, 
who -said to him, ‘‘ If you are a brave warrior, 
how is it that you bent the head before J ayasinha ? 
It proved assuredly that you were knowing. If 
1 conquer you not^ it will be to taxuish the fame 
of Jayasmha.” The two sovereigns fought ; the 
armies, too, closed, the Gujaratis led by A had 
the minister, and their enemy by the Mantri 
Govindar4ja. At last an iron shaft struck 
Ana and he fell to thb earth. Then his chiefs 
submitted to Eum4rap41a. 

The Nineteenth Sarga. 

Kum&rapala, havingstruck Ana,remained 
some days on the field of battle. He was now 
advised that he should win fame by subduing 
Vail 41, as Jayasmha had by conquering 
Yasovarma. Ana offered a daught^ in 
marriage to £um4rap41a with horses and ele* 
phants. The king complained tlmt Ana had 
committed an offence not to be pardoned, in 
having slain wounded men. However, he ac- 
cepted his proposals and retained to Pattan. 

Afterwards the G o r of »Ana BAja was sent 
to,Anahillapur with J a 1 h a n 4 , who was duly 
married to KumArapAla. 

Hewa was brought to KumArapSla that V i • 
j ay a and Krishna, the two Samants whom 
he had sent to oppose VallAl when he him- 
self advanced against Ana, had gone over to 
the king of Hjjain, and that that monarch was 
already in his ierritozy advancing on A n a hi 1 - 
|apur« Kumarapala, assembling his troops, 
went against VaUal, who was defeated and 
struck from his elephant. 

The Twentieth Sarga. 

ThenKumarapala forbade the sacrifice of 
life, and thus with his brother Mahipala 
Deva, and that brother’s son J ayadeva, lived 
happily. The Brahmans, too, that sacrificed life 
in their were forbidden to do so, and began 

to offer sacrifices of grain. This order was obey- 
ed also inPallidesa, so that the Sanyasis, 
who used deer-skins for a covering, found it 
difficult to procure any. The people of Pan - 
chAladesa, too, who had been great de- 
stroyers of life, being subjects of .Kum4rap41a, 
were restrained from destroying it. The trade 
of those who sold flesh was put a stop to, and 
three years’ income dlowed to them in com- 
pensation. Tho people of the countries about 
K a s i ^ however, continued to take life.* 


* Ms Mm, voL I. p. 105 . 
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Kum^rap-ala also ordered his ministers 
iliat they should bring none of the property of 
those who died wiihont heirs into his treasozy. 
People when they heard this pt^odaimed that 
no raja had ever done so great a deed as this. 

Afterwards it was reported one day to Kn- 
marap^ that the temple of Kediresvara 
Mahiideva* was old and falling down. 
Kom^pala said that it was a disgrace to the 
Khas EIja of Kedar that he plnndered 
the pilgrims and yet did not even repair the 
temple. He ordered his own minister to have 
the temple repaired. So also he caused the 
temple ofSomanathatohe repaired.f 

He erected also temples of Parsvanatha 
at Anahiliapnra, and placed in them tpMtika 
images. He also cansed a temple of Parsva- 
natha to be bnilt at Deva Pat tan. He 
called the temple he had built at Anahillapur 
the K nma r a Y i h ara . Both that and the 
temple of Deva Paftan were so splendid that 
many people came to see them. 

Afterwards one night in a dream MaliAdcva 
said to the Rnja that he was pleased ts-ith his 
service and wish to reside at Anahiilapnnv. 
Therenpon the Raja bnilt there the temple of 
Knmarapalesvara to Mahiideva.}: 


All people praised Knxn^pala and hoped 
that he wonld live for ever^ and caused his era 
. to be established. 

Thns of Jinesvara Snri’s disciple Lesajaya 
Tilak Gam’s Dvaidahardija (so named) composed 
by ^ri Siddha Hemachandraf, the twentieth 
sarga has been completed. 

1. In the Sri Chandravaiisa arose Jinesvara 
Snri, pupil of Sri Tarddliamima Achurya, who 
travelled about Gnjar/it in the reign of Dur- 
labha Baja. 

2. Jinachandra Suri. 

3. Abbaya Deva Sun*, who lived at Kham- 
bhala and composed many works. 

4. Jina Yallabha Suri. 

5. Jina Datta Snri. 

6. Jinachandra Suri. 

7. Jinapati Snri. 

8. Jinesvara Suri, at the order of whom 

9. His disciple Lesilbhai Tilak Gani composed 
this book. Lakshmi Tilak Kavi composed a 
fika on the work and amended it. This book 
was completed in the year Yikrama 1312 (A.r>. 
1256% on the day of the Diviili, at S r 1 P r a 1 - 
h&dan Pattan. May it be for many years 

' celebrated in the three lokas I 


RELIGIOUS A^^D MORAL SENTIMENTS FREELY RENDERED PROM 
SANSKIjn? WRITERS. 

BY JOHN MUIR, D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D., EDEbTEURGH. 

{Continued from pa^e 302 .) 


29. Atharva Yeda, x. 8. 44j | : — Cansequeiice 
of the hnovfledge of the fclf-eiigieni 8<ml, 

Tlic happy man who once has learned to know 
The self-existent Soul, from passkm parc» 
Serene, nndying, eipr young, secure 
Prom all the change that otlier natures show. 
Whose full perfection no defect abates, 
Whom^ pure essential good for over sates, — 
Tliat mnn aionc, no longer dreading death. 
With tranquil joy resigns his vital breath. 

30. Eaghuv'aiisa, x. 15-32 : — Hpnn addressed 

in Visit by the Deities, 

To Thee, creator firet, to Thee, 

Preseryer next, destroyer last, 

Bo gloiy ; though but one, Thou liast 
Thyself in act revealed as three. 

”• JMs- Af.l/A, vol. 1. pi>. 195, 337. 
t 76.p. u»l. 
j jh.p. ijir>. 

§ Vith' p. vol. I. p. 115. 

II jS<h‘ Oi'iii. SansL Te£tSi vol. lY. i>. 20. 


As wider pure from heaven descends. 

But 80 ^ with otlier objects blends, 

And various hues and favours gains ; 

So moved Goudnes^ Passkm, Gloom,* 
Dost Thoa throe scveml states assuzne, 

Wliile yet Thino essence pure remains. 

Tlmugh one. Thou dilTcrcnt forms hast sought ; 
Tliy changes arc compared to those 
Which lucid crystal undergoes. 

With colours into <mntact Isrought. 

Unmeasured, Thou the worlds dost mete. 
Thyself tliougli no amlntion firea^ 

*Tis Thou w’ho grantest all deares. 
Unvanquished, \lctor. Thee we greet. 

^ As tiio Mini (dtwsTi) IS msHcnline m SsnskTit. 1 havt^ 
vwtHW?d to put the tdatiVe ptoaasm foikmuigtlieyord 
in iltat ecModiT. 

* StH? Wiiwitt’s Pvrt'ma, vol. I, p. 41 (Dr. HillV 

€0.), wlicte Rojas k traiislatoa * activity,’ tad aoi ‘psjaoa.’ 
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A veil, wMeli sense may never rend, 

Thvself. — of all whioli sense reveals 

• • * 

The subtile gem and cause — conceals : 
thee saints alone may comprehend. 

Thou dwellest every heart within, 

Yef fillest all the points of space ; 

Without afieetion, full of grace, 

Primeval, changeless, pure from sin ; 

Though knovring all, Thyself unknown, 
Self-sprtmg, and jet of all the source, 
Unmastered, lord of boundless force,. 
Though one, in each thing diverse shown. 

With minds by long restraint subdued. 

Saints, fixing all their thoughts on Thee, 
Thy lustrous form within them see. 

And ransomed, gain the highest good. 

Who, Lord, Thy real nature knows ? 

Unborn art Thou, and yet on earth 
‘ Hast shown Thyself in many a birth, 

And, free from passion, slain Thy foes. 

Thy glory in creation shown, 

Though seen, our reason's grasp transcends : 
Who, then, -Thine essence comprehends, 
Which thought and scripture teach alone ? 

.Ungained, by Thee was nought to gain, 
object more to seek : Thy birth, 

And aJl Thy wondrous deeds on earth, 

Hare only sprung from love to men.* 


With this poor hyzon though ill-content, 

We cease what stays our faltering tongue ? 
We have not half Thy praises sung, 

But all our power to sing is spent.f 

81. Satapatha Brahma^, ii. 2. 2. 19 ; — Eesults 
' of Truth and Falsehood, 

Those noble men who fiilsehood dread, 

La wealth and glory ever grow, 

As flames with greater brightness glow, 

With oil in ceaseless flow when fed. 

But like to flames with water drenched, 

Which, faintly flickering, die away, 

So liars day by day decay, 

Till ah their lustre soon is quenched. 

32. Taittir :ya Ara};yaka, x. 9 : — Sweet savour 
of Good Deeds : Falsehood io he shunned. 

As far aud wide the vernal breeze 
Sweet odours wafts from blooming trees. 

So, too, the grateful savour speeds 
To distaut lands of virtuous deeds. 

As one expert in. danng feats 
Athwart a pit a sword who lays, 

And walking on its edge essays 
The chasm to cross, but soon retreats, 

With cries, afraid to fell below. 

And tremblmg stands upon the brink, — 

So let a man from falsehood shrinkj^^ 

And guard himself from future woo- 


* Compare &e BlMguvad GUS,, iii. 22 ; “ There ignothini 
whieh I am heimd to do, nor anjythinff nnohtained wldoh J 
yet to obtain ; and yet I continue to act. 23. As th« 
ififnoiant, who are devotod to action do, eo let the wise 
also do, seeking to promote the benefit of the world.** 

The literal prose translation of this passage isas follows;— 
15. Glory to Thee, who art first i;he creator of the anirerse, 
next its nphf.»lclLT, and finally its destroyer ; glory to Thee 
in this threefold chai-acter. IC- As water falling frnn the 
sky, though having l^ut one flavour, agsnmos difTcront ila- 
voais ind^enmt bodies, so Thou, associated vvitli the three 
qualities liv/ias, and TomaSf or G<x>diiGa8, Pasidt'.n, 

and BarknestH, assumost [three] stotos [those of crea.t<^r, 
l^oserver, ana destroyer, according to tho coniincntatorl, 
though Thyself uiieUangrfd. 17. ImmcaiiuTablc, Thou mca- 
simjst the worlds ; d^nsiring nothing, ThoTi art the falftUcrof 
dtfijiros ; miconqu.'jrod, Thou urt a comincror ; utterly iodis* 
eendble, Tbon art the cause of all tliat is discerned. 
though one. Thou from one or another c*mi;sr this 

that <X)nditaoh ; Thy variations are comjiurud Ut those 
which crystal uiidergoes from the e*,ntiwjt of diff 4 ?r<»ht 
colours. 11^. Tliou art ki*own ns abiding in [<mr] hcaiij, 
and yet a« romoUf ; as from affwjtioji, aiwjctie, merciful, 
^touched by sin, 7 >rimeval, and iinpcriHhfthle. 2d. Thou 
kaow^ all things, Thysolt u;iknr>wu ; sprung from Thyself 
\cw Thou art the Hoarcc <jf gll things j Thou 

art the lord of .all, Thyself without a wijisb^r j though but 
jw, rhou sasumtjsfc ail forms. 21- ^’hou art dctdarcd to 
m cehdiiatod in the sovcjr Hanm-hymns, tfj bo Ho 
oa the waters of the soveu wUi jso face 

ie»Mt of the seven worlds. 22. Kno^^ ledge which 
giims too four classes of fruit [virtue, pleaaure, wealth, and 


final liberation], the division of time into four yngm [ages], 
the fourfold division of the people into castes,— all Siew 
things come from Thee, the. four-faced. 23. Yogins (devoutly 
contemplative men), with minds subdued by exercise, re- 
cognise^ Thee, the luminoa'?, abiding in tboir hearts, (and 
BO attain) hj liberation from (jarthly cxistoneo. 24, WIk^ 
comprehends the truth regarding llbee, who art unlxmi, 
and yet becomest boni ; who art passionh^, yet slayost 
thine enemies j who sleepest, aud yet art awake ? 25. Tliou 
art cai)ablo of enjoying 8f)unds aud otlicr objocts of sense, 
of pra/jtising severe austerity, of protecting thy creatures, 
,aiid of living in iudifferouco to all cxtctual things. 25. The 
roads Icadiug to perfection, which vary aoeoming to the 
diffewt Te\ aaled s j'stems, uU end in TKcc, as the waves of 
the (jfungGS flow to the 27. For those paesionlcss 

men whose hearts are fixed on Thee, who have committed 
to Ihee their works, l%oa art a refuge, so that they escnjjo 
further mundane births. 28, Thy glory, as manifested to 
tho twnses in the earth and other objects, is yet ineompre- 
hensiblo: what shall be said of 'j’bysfdf, wbf) mnst be 
proved only by tho authority of H<p*i[>ture and l)y inference ? 
22. Setdiig that tho remembrance of Thoa alone purifioB u 
man, the Tcwards of other numtal ac;t« also, when direct- 
ed towards thee, are thereby indicat<’d. 3U. As the waters 
®3C^*d tho ocean, and os the beams of light <*xcsod the sun, 
so Thy acts transcend our praises. 31. Tb<;ro is nothing 
for i hue to attiiin which Thim Imst not ’'alretidy nttuiiuvl r 
kmdnc.sa to the world is the only moflvo for Thy , birth 
and tor Thy actioTis. 32. If tlfis our hymu now comes to a 
cbwe after cclebniting *ri»y greatiU'SM, the ruason of tliis is 
pur exhaustion, or our inability to say more, — not that there 
iHaay jimh. so-miich-ucsH, //a-mf-to) to thy attri.. 

These Ycrsc.s have' not all been reudorod literally. 
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88. ifana, Tiii. 17, and it. 239-242 \--The ouhj 
ins^^arMe friend. 

Their virtue Ls the only fidend 
That never men deserts in death : 

As Hits away their vital breath 
All other ties and frieuddhtips end. 

ISov father, mother, wife, nor son 
Beside ns then can longer stay, 

Kor kinsfolk ; virtue is the one 
Companion of our darksome way. 

Alone each creature sees the light, 

Alone this world at length he leaves, 

Alone the recompense receives, 

Of all his actions, wrong or right. 

Kis log-like, cici-hke body placed 
Wici dn the sad funereal ground. 

His kinsmen one by one tom round, 

Forsake the spot, and homeward haste. 

His virtue never quits his side, 

A fiithful guardian, comrade, guide. 

Be then a store of virtue gained. 

To help w’heu comes our day of doom : 

We cross the dread and trackless gloom, 

By vu‘tue*s friendly aiun sustaiSied.'^ 

34 Mahabhurata, xii.. 12121 r—Deatfi is not 
the extinction of the good. 

Let no one deem the wise are dead 
WhoVc shuffled off this mortal coil,’* 

The wise whose lives were pure fit>m soil, 
Whose souls with holy lore were fed. 

35. MahabhiUata, xii, 10S76, 10581:— Sr?/- 
ezMaiion and cetuure of others ca&denmcd. 
Himself in men’s esteem to raise 
On others’ &ults lot no one dwell ; 

Bui rather let a man ezod 
All other men in doing well. 

And thus oommand the meed of praise. 

OD worthless men, in blind conceit, 

Their own superior merits vaunt, 

And better men with filings taunt ; 
Reproof themselvea with soora they meet. 

By blameless acta aloao tlic wise, — 
Although they no*^ themselves exalt. 
Nor yet with other mon find fault, — 

To liigh esteem and honour rise. 

• Sea Oric Bomlt* Teatxy rol. I* p. 38ft. The pam<i iUt'a 
is ra{)eatt3i3 m the Makdhhtimiat xiH. vv. 5iC5 C. &u^ la 
hnclly aUudod to ia the Jfdjriandet/a L 7- 28. 

e.mt Suphode*, Fhilocteieg^ 1148-4; and Euripides (Din- 
dorfe ad-), Tmaeniilct, fraK- i. 

t Compare Proverhit, xx. C ; Earlses (Pindorf » ed.), 
/rar?. SO; XenopUvm’s i. fiL 1; and Aflsohy- 


The odour sweet of virtuous deeds, 

Though voiceless, &r and wide will fly :t 
To tell his presence in the sky 
The noonday sun no herald needs* 

By self-applanse a fool in vain 
From thers-seeks renown to gain. 

A wise man’s merits, long concealed, 

At last are surely all revealed. 

3d. liahabharata, iii. 2326; Brahma-dharma, 
ii, 2, 1 : — The best cure for misfortune. 
Thou sayest right ; — for all the ills of life 
No cure exists, my fiur one, like a wife, 

37. Hahibhcirata, xii. 12050-52 : — Men shouid 
eeeJi permanent hlersednessX^ 

The body — is it not like foam 

The tossing wave an instant cresting ; 

In it thy spirit, bird-like, restmg, 

Soon flies to seek another home. 

In this thy frail abode, so dear, 

How canst thou slumber firee from fear ? 


Why dost thou not wnke up, when all 
Thy watchful enemies ever seek 
To strike thee there where thou art weak, 
To bring about thy long’d-for fall ? 


Thy days are numbered, — all apace 
Thy year’s roll on,— thy powers decay ; 
Why dost thou vainly, then delay. 

And not arise and haste aw ^ 

To some unchanging dwelling-place ? 

38, Mah&bharata, i. 3095 § — Truih better than 
s^oerifice. 

By weighing, truth and sacrifice appraise : 

A thousand sacrifices truth outweighs- 
39- Hahibbirafe, xiii* 1544 i—Tho same. 

In one scale taruth, in the other lay 
A thousand AsvamfidbaB ; tej ; 

I doubt if all that pile so high 
Ev’n half as much as truth would weigh. 


40. Panchatantxa, i 21 : — Men sJi^ndd visit 


foreigth eountsde^. 

The incurious at hozne who dwell. 
And foreign realms with all their store 
Of various wonders ne’er 4acploro, — 

Arc simply frogs within a well. 


bia’« Thahit, vr. 501 f j and with t, 10581 comp. 

^ Coif. Jinuf/J, iv, 14 ; 1 PeUr, r, 8 ; and tlic quotation 
m Cicero vro Flaw, 21 , 58 ‘ Vigiliindum eat somper ; 
muitm inaidi© sunt bouw/ , 

§ Kepented in xii. <W>3, and xsn. — Let » 

thoQsand AsTiHnodliUf=t ntid truth bo woiffjuvi in tho 
auco truth csoccds tlio tiiousaad Aavaiucdbas. * 
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AEOHiEOLOGICAL HOTES.. 

BY M. S, WALHOTJSE, LATE M.C.S. 
(Continued from $age 163). 


YL — Buddhist Vestiges in Tfichinajpalli^ 
Madras. 

Kulitale is the kashd, or chief town, of 
a tulfika of the same name in the district of 
Trichinapalli. It Kes on the south bank of the 
Kjtveri river, 20 miles from the famous old-town 
of Clive and Lawrence, and is now, I believe, a 
station of the South Indian Eailway that skirts 
the K a V e r i, joining the Great Indian Peninsula 
line with Tanjore and Negapatam. About two 
miles south of the station, on a wide open 
plain, a reumrkable rocky ridge crops up, such as 
is frequently seen on the extensive rolling 
^naiddns of the South. . It may be 200 or 300 
yards long, of no great height, and strewn with 
enormous boulders* one of which, situated at the 
western end of the ridge, is the most remark- 
able and striking example of the kind I have 
ever seen, being a colossal ronnded mass nearly 
thirty feet high, poised on its smaller end, so as to 
resemble a pear or top upright when viewed 
from the east, hut presenting a different aspect 
and shape oh each quarter, as exemplihed in 
the plate. Its enormous mass and the veiy 
small stand it rests on moke it an astonishing 
object viewed from any side.* The eastern 
end of the ridge terminates in a precipitous pile 
crowned with another vast boulder, square and 
broad, also very striking, but of less interest 
than the other. Between the two tho ridge is 
covered with an agglomeration of immense 
masses, some of oolossal size, under one of which 
runs a long deep cave. Tlio accompanying 
plate gives a .general view of tho ridge and 
boulders, but tho point of antiquarian interest 
consists in the square entablature cut on the 
eastern free of the first-mentioned iKmldcr, It 
is well cut, in perfect presorvatioj , and repre- 
sents Buddha seated, with attendiinis on each 
side; an enlarged sketch is given on the plate. 
This lonely memorial of a vanished faith is 
entirely ignored and unnoticed by ilu} present 
population. No legend even attaches to it; 
tho herdsmen grazing their cattle on tho plain 

* Tbo wickig gmnHxid- In Memnirit deoltmirnl 

of Indiiu hy I>r. Oldhuin, toI. iv. pi. 2, pp. «(>, SI, 
■ i yaTtv wllie louiid ddincaii^mH of of her and 

piriJdag asid tors in liie Trichiuafialli iJijsirict. 


have no name -^for it — that I could discover at 
least ; and it remains a mnte witness of Buddhist 
or Jaina ascendancy. Thongh calling it a repre- 
sentation of Baddha,t it may also be one of the 
Jaina Manus or Tirthankaras, which does not 
seem improbable, considering how long the J aina 
faith prevailed in the neighbouring Pundyan 
kingdom of M a d u r a. The only other relic 
I could hear of in the TrichinapaUi district is a 
large Buddhist or Jaina image, exceeding 
life-size, that lies prostrate under a hedge near 
the V ellar river, not far from the point wherg 
it is crossed by the high road from TrichinapaUi 
to South Arkat ; the Vellar is the boundary 
between the two districts, and the image is 
covered with the blown sand from the river-bed, 
having only the headland shoulders exposed, ' 
At V olkondapurain. ten miles south of the 
Vellar, often mentioned by Orme, once a talukii 
hcbshd^ now a wretched little place, there is a 
small nasty-looking square tank in a temple- 
court that has a Jaina or Buddhist appearance, 
being surrounded with a curious low sunken 
cloister, the roof level with tho ground. Memo- 
rials of many creeds and epochs are strangely 
mingled on this old historic battle-ground. At 
V oik ond a pur am there is a small fort, now 
almost obliterated; an abandont.d travollers^- 
bungalow stands, or stood, upon it ; and within' 
the circuit of th*- wall aro two temples, one con- 
taining tho cloistered tank, the other a Siva 
temple* with a beautiful chaiiram close by, 
exhibiting very admirable carving, with six 
monolithic pillars in front, two representing a 
warrior on a rearing liorso trampHng on a 
fallen enemy, the other a griffin rampant stand- 
ing on a kneeling olephant, the latter with head 
thrown up and trunk turning round a sort of 
iliyrstuft whiok tlie griffin clasps at the middlo"' 
with its fore claws, holding the ond in its jaws* 
TIwto is mneh other good sculpture, groups of 
ligur*Qs in entablature, &c., iminy with 
disligurcd or liisads knocked oil* by Haidar’s 
men ; one GAddi Mudeliar is traditionally said 

t It a|>poani t<> ropw»«ont Buddlia in vliat Col. Ynls 
iUo w liUiitnlc, as a mendicant, botli kinda 

rcstinir in tho hq> with thii palms the 

os is oTtcu tho case, omitted. 



BOULDER BEAHING A BUO'DHfST ENTABLATURE, 
NEAR THICHINOPOLY, MADRAS. 
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to have been the builder. Just opposite the 
fort there is a masjid, and near it a handsoipe 
black marble tomb, none know whose; the 
masjid looks very like a JEindu temple, and 
appears to have been adapted from one, contain- 
ing Hindd pillars with -feces smoothed, and - 
graven with Arabic inscriptions, and along 
the wall at the end there is a row of Norman- 
looking blind, arches and a reading pulpit, with . 
pillars once manifestly Hindn. Ifot fer from 
this in the plain there is a b^ntifhl Hindu 
mantapam consisting of a domed' canopy sup- 
ported by slender-, elegant jluied pillars : this 
too the Mnsalmfins have appropriated, and 
placed in it a'Pir’s tomb of very solid granite, 
supported at the four comers by legs, and with 
the top worked conch-fashion. Twice or thrice 
by the long dreary road a mouldering brick 
tomb marks the resting-place of one of the 
stout fellows who marched with Calliaud. 

The high pyramidal hill seen in the plate 
rising beyond the bouHcr-ridgc, from which 
it is about a mile distant, is named Sivaya 
Male, Siva’s Hill, and is crowned with a 
Siva temple enclosed by a remarkably high 
bhink wall to which a fino broad steep flight 
1099 steps loads op from the bottom. I as- 
cended those one Iiot morning, and foxmd 
the pull-up very exhausting. On leacliing the 
top, the people with mo did not like the temple 
oven to he approached, so I made no attempt 
to enter, but would not ' be stayed from sitting 
down in the shadow of the high wall, which was 
pierced by a lofty entrance that, appeared to 
’ nmko a sharp turn at a short distance within, 
like tho entrance to a fort. All these southern 
provinces are dotted over with isolated hills 
and rocks of varying sises, almost invariably 
surmouutod by temples approached by long ‘ 
flights of steps. Tho temple m Mount Geririin 
was so approached, and very similar indeed 
i^must have been tho 'high peaces’ so often 
motioned -in the historical books of tho Old 
Testament, always with anger and reprobation, 
as connected with the idolatries and abomina- 
tions into which Israel was continually laps- 
ing.* It WM on tiiose * high places’ that the 
images* and * groves,’ ' the accursed thing* that 
defile4 Israel (Joihua vii.), and tho ' imago pro- 
voking to jealousy’ which Esekiel saw at the very 


gate of the altar, were set up ; these were the 
deadliest ofiences, which the Law and the Pro- 
phets were never weary of -denouncing ; and 
were the objects and expressions referred to 
properly understood and translated, it is cer- 
tain that coCLid an Indian follower of Siva have 
seen them, he would at once have recognised 
objects familiar in his own temples, but, there 
is reason to believe, far more grcmsly represented, 
and worshipped with rites now only heard of in 
sects like the Maharajas, or at orgies held 
on parfeicnlar cccasions in certain temples of 
Southern India. 

Before quitting this locality, I venture io 
refer to a passage in Dr. Burnell’s lately pub- 
lished admirable work, the JSlemsnts of Souih- 
IndiM Pahsographij. At page 78, referring to 
the paucity of historical inscriptions, he observes : 
“ Tho great irrigation works of the Chola 
KavSri delta were chiefly constructed by 
0 h 0 1 a princes in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, but I have never been able to hear of 
•any inscriptions referring to them ; and Major 
Mead, B.E., who has visited every part of them, 
tells me he has never seen anything of the kind.” 

At Muscri, however, immediately opposite 
K u i i t a 1 e, on the north bank of the river, there 
is an extraordinarily massive granite bridge, 
built iu the days of the lijas, over the fine 
irrigation clianuel that skirts the river, and on 
one side of it an inscription is cut, which, in 
conjunction with the local panels, I renilered 
thus, though not expert enough to vouch for its 
absolute correctness The channel-head was 
cut by Loahakkonfin during his reign, as a^ 
monument to the memory ofKarikal Cho- 
ah4n— tho flowing treasure of Manmudi- 
chosh&n-peUai— the key oftheproapoiws 
countiy belonging to the three kings of tlie 
South.” Some archmologist near the spot may 
perhaps correct and explain this, or send a copy 
to Br. Burnell ^ mine has hesen .ost. - Thougn 
in an agrahdram, there is a temple close to 
tho bridge to an indigenous god of the sofl, 
whom the Brihmas^ disown and would fcin dis* 
lodge,— which looks as if the place dated from 
pro-Brahmanical times. The people assigned an 
antiquity of 1300 years to tho bridge and in- 
scription ! Tho PA94y» Thola and Chem king- 
doms are probably re&wd to in the latter. 


• 2 ClLforw xxdii. 3 j I Kin^$, riT/s3. ' See, too, feooariw aocoont oi tko caaisg of Saul, 1 8aau x. 5. 
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Note, 

As arcbceological interest and arcliJBological eyes 
are more frequent now, and indications of localities 
' may be of use; it may not be out of place to append 
an extract from Pharaob's Gazetteer of Southern 
India, Madras,’ 1855; pp. 338-9, respecting a spot 
in Udia'rp^layam, the most easterly taluka 
of Trichinapalli, which was never able to visit 
myself. . The tank referred to must be remarkable 
as rivalling in extent the great lake-like reservcirs 
once existing in Ceylon ; and, with 'reference to the 
comment at the end, it is satisfactory to redect 
that such high-handed Tandaiism would probably 
not be countenanced by officials or Government 
to-day. “ It may also be mentioned that in the 
Udiarp^layam t41uk4 there is an embankment 
16 miles long, running north and south, provided 
with several substantial sluices and of great 
strength, which in former times must have formed 
one of the largest reservoirs in India. This large 
tank or lake was filled partly by a channel from 
' the K o 1 0 r u n river, upwards of 60 miles in length, 
which enters it at its southern end, and partly 
by a smaller channel from the Y e 1 1 a r , whit en- 
tered it on theporth. Traces of both these channels 
still remain. The tank has been ruined and use- 
less for very many years, and its bed is now almost 
wholly overgrown with high and thick jungle. It 
is said traditionally that its ruin was wilful, and the 
act of an invading army. Near the soilthern ex- 
tremity of the hand there is 8 village, .now sur- 
rounded by jungle, called Gang^kundapu- 
r am. Immediately in its vicinity is a pagoda of 
very large size and costly workmanship ; and close 
by, surrounded by jungle, are some remains of an- 
cient buildings, now much resenjbling the mounds 
or heaps which indicate the site of ancient Babylon, 
but in which the village elders point out the 


various parts of an extensive and magnificent 
palace. When this palace was in existence Gan- 
gikun dapuram was the wealthy and flou- 
rishing capital of a monarchy, and the great tank 
spread fertility over miles and miles of what is 
now trackless forest. It has often been. projected 
to restore that magnificent work, but the scheme 
has remained in abeyance for want of engineer 
officers. At some future time it may be-eeeeess- 
fully prosecuted, but till then this most fertile tract 
must remain a jungle, and the few inhabitants will 
still point with pride to the ancientt ~ hand as a 
monument of the grand and gigantic enterprise of 
their ancient sovereigns, and compare it contemp- 
tuously with the undertakings of their present 
rulers. Speaking of the noble temple of G a n g d- 
kundapuram, it must not be omitted that 
when the lower Solemn dnihat was built, the 
structure was dismantled of a large part of the 
splendid granite sculptures which adorned it, anti 
the enclosing wall was almost wholly destroyed in 
order to obtain materials for the work. The poor 
people did their utmost, to prevent this destruction 
and spoliation of a venerated edifice, by the servants 
of a government that could show no title to it ; 
but of course without success ; they were only 
punished for contempt. A promise was made 
indeed, that- a wall of brick should bo built in place 
of the stone wall that was pulled down;, but un- 
happily it must bo recorded that this promise has 
never been redeemed.” 

The lower Kolorun dnihat was built, in 1836, 
according to the scheme and advice of Colonel 
(now Sir A.) Cotton. I know nothing of the 
present condition of the temple and remains, but 
should imagine a great deal of historical and anti- 
; quarian value and interest would bo discovered by 
' a competent explorer. 


SANSKRIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. y. FLKET, Bo. C.S. 

^ Continued from jnuje 21 1.) 


No. ni. 

This is from a copper-plate belonging to Gau- 
gawa K6m KAIlappa Gngari of Belmtti iu the 
Hubbalh Taluka of the Bharwiicl District, The 
original' cooisists of three pl2ite.<3, (jach 7|*'' 
broad by long, strung together by a mas- 
sive ring, the seal of which bears a figure of 
the* buH Basava or Nandi ’with thcj sun and 
moon it. The inscription, in the Kilyastba 
charaeter^.', and the Sansk.rit iangnage, and 
xmtten across the brt^th of the piaics, ct^vors 
>he side of the. first plate, both sides of the 


iSocond plate, and the inner und part of the outer 
aido of the third plate. 

This inscsripbiori mentions the following princes 
of the Kalachun family : — 

Krishna. 

1 ' 

i 

i*:tra?iiardi. 

.... f 

Vijjaiia. 


S6ma. Saxikama. Ahavarri;:!’^. Singlinnadcvi;. 
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This agrees with the cqirespandmg portion of 
the genealogy of the Balacharia of Elalyana as 
given by Sir W. EHiGt, with the exception that 
he gives Karna instead of Krah^ as the name 
of the Bather- of Jogama, and does not mention 
Siiighanadeva, the younger brother of Aha- 
vamalla. 

% The object of the inscription is to record the 
grant by Sihgha^deva in tho Saka year ll03* 
(a.d. 1134-5), being the Suohakrir 
to one thousand BrAhnians, of the village of 
Kakkanurn, situated in the Beluvala, i.e.BelvoIa, 
Three-hundred. It also mentions a minor 
grant of land and a house by DivAkara-Dan- 
danayakat of K6thara. The Kakkanum in 
question is probably the village or town of 
the same name which iS to be found on the 
map about nine miles to the south of Yelburga 
in the Haidarabld territory. Prom another 
copper-plate at B^hatti, — a Devaglri-Tadava 


[i3j I 3fl^: 

[i t] ftciPT! II « w II ^ r?- 

[i5] ^ ST ir ?(^)- 

[ic] nn: sr I sr *?- 

[i:] srrt% sr w: 

[is] 4 n 

<Trs5j^7jTrff 3?iT^ ipt 

fii'-tl 4.7: sEnrft' jwm-. | jjjtjstt- 

[11] ir^rr-f ^iTfr 

[1 2 ] 517 ir?f-r f!r?T ^ rl-- 

[-3] 5r ?nr{5t;nrafr^T: n Hr’srirVTt 

[i5j m ¥T5u=5?- 

[i.i] irfrr | HT;fi>(7)rq.**-!Vn7f?7ii'V* 

[i?] '7?TJ7fT4r STTifl 
[js] ftrr>fC7: '|T3-: liii], 


inscription of Krishna ,or Kanharadeva, — we 
learn that Kukkandm was the chief town of a 
circle of thirty villages, and in Saka 1175 
(a. d, 1253-4), being the Pramadi samvaisara^ 
was bestowed or rfr-bestowed upon one thousand 
and two Brdbtuai^ fay Kanbarad^ya’s minister 
Cbanndaraja. 

It should be noted that the letter ^ does nob 
occur in this inscription ; in each case, where it 
should be used, it is represented by ^ 
Transcription, 

[ x] ^"^7 II T 

[ 3] ra^nrifir^: nsrRT^r: irarf^- 

[sl tT: 11 TT? jfrffT ?r 

[ -i] «it: I §7€Binr^55(t)- 

E 5] w: 1(11) «jRr’T<HHt*<i4T: ?ir*rrrii{^ J 

[•Ofs- l(}l) 7. 

[7]??^$. ?j3i^fr®r: fwr I ^ 

[ 8] ^r(^r)3’'W *ri?i7 i(ii) 5r fiJw- 

I a] ^^3" I 

[ 10 ] Jjrsf 'TT^ 1 ( 11 ) 

[11] ^SJtT! I srarrTcT 5ni7^(?5t). 

[12] m i(ii) 


[2 ] 1^7 3pfr?-7V5 “if- 

[>■*] 

[ 31 ] [| ’ TXTTfrg fijif ) f|- 

[32] ^ ftT?: '7 ^ 7 

[j3] w !55Si(’5^).%^fl-7rflf)?rt |{ii) 

[34] 77 r^snffT 17^ 77 ?f 73ft 77 r 

[ 33 ] f? tttt i 

[ 33 ] 7t 7T<^7r»X i(il) iff7r^ 

[ 37 ] 7T7: H^rJTWT.^: 'j 7fI5rj>7555^7r(tl!t)ir: 

[ssj TTTTT: |(ll) 77 JJ.- 

[ 39 ] srar 7?#?T: 1 

[40] 5|1Rl??r?7'-5(^) II T^T’ 

[ 41 ] >*7r ^ 4?7r5frT7: I 

[42] 5rir?i?iTf7rrrir: |{|i) tw 

[ 43 ] iTTTft’: | JTW 7 ,- 

[44] ofCiftSj- 77^ ^ r^: |{||) iciinr ftw 

[ 45 ] 1^7: 5|77 4T7 j3fO | 

[4s] ^ =777757^ i(ii) « 

[ 47 ] ^77rJrTO7ipf^|v7r3iT77n’J}7^ 47 ( 7 ) 

[ 45 ] 73J TOT I ? tW 7r 7«tf T 7%4l&«i ' -fl i 7 7 i 7- 
[ 49 ] <jciitJti*JI^T«H«757T4tlH«l4ft<d<i5r* 


*. la tho oriffimd ^ • on^ tUt/fisaad one hundred and jivt 
yea^ having expired** 

. + ' Dandari lyjjM*^ aa uaed in the insi^ipttons, 

& military oiheer with administrative ohaxse of a 
cirelai of vUlagiw. 

X The first sido of thr eecoud plato oonuatiscos with this 
IcUor, — rif* 


§ Tbo seoi):.'l side of the eeoood plate commences with 
this letter,— 

Y The word ^l^./sar, would givenosecisemthis|Muittge ; 
hut the form of m this inscription is sooh that a& en 
Kta enf adoht easily write it m3t<^ pf aad which 
gives a sutshk lULwaing, is probably dio corroet reading. 
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, [so] I 


i3iT- 


[ssj??: W(?)^<tM|'a|itHlc)4J|^| (^) ?^lIf3R3n 

[54] sri*T (^)wJ3r: jrfjm^si^arfrisiir) J??r 

[53] ?iT# jT,%ar- 

[36] PrtSr^^rra^wsTT^- 

[57] |ltwnr> 4 ?f< 4 re%ij^:«w 3 TK'( =* ) 



[39] j g^ FTTg ^ i^ ?r(35r}^fTO^ifrt ^ 

[flo] 

[01] iCT**inR^ ^- 

[62] ^RT^CT- 

[<53] (tn 

[64] S|RT#|%5% JT|^(3r)?m!r:(»%) u- 

[ss] Hr ^ifsTJr- 

M m sfRT?^ *n:=«PJr JTgsiT 1(11) 

[or] ^ rsr^ I f {q)fp;^^ jf- 

[68] w nnft'! iBW.^fir: j Jr?*r JTPr ?rgT 

[ ] 3 ji*refpr rnq- 5 Rr l(li) Jr^tt qrtet 
[70]#aHt fi'l#57: _[|] H Jpqt f^- 
[n] firl- qrsf' 1(11) arq^. 

[72] ^ =^.»^i«wf:w(wicr ijq qr^ 1 gq- 

[73] 5 Rf qtTFft qr ^ ?t?r 1 qfl: qt- 

[74] ftsrqf Hrqt i(||) qr^ 


[75] Jrror qrwr jt: qtJr^ #^(^1 ) h qqrqfeq' j 
[70] 'TSTST: p?-sr4q^:f (it^F)^: i{ii) 3?? tfqf? CP^- 

[77] JUT: II grJjTpqr jf tT^^jfqpqt qsri- 

[ 78 ] ^^ qTB^#f JHfg-: | H^^ 6 TS»|ir 1 - j 

[79] qrf^fei^ 31^ ^ qr^l qjmr- 

[80] qg: II itf^s57qi'%3^i'^4rf(i7^)qTqt.?- 

[si] Tfrj 1 %37 •anf’T ' rg ^ : l(ii) ir- 

[82] fiiR:# f^aqsrtqqirgqrqrlR: aftjRT* 

[83] f?Bi|q^ 1 f^qrirt ' ti‘^5r^-jf.>7r- 

[s4] «T I ciHf^rPRT I ;^3T3r7rfr- 

[ 85 ] ’ft: II § f g qT q . 3: 4 


[ 88 ] 5: Fwr l:»T Iw 

[ 87 ] sratftfgw 77 ^ 7 rfttqif(^f)f (f) 3 r- 

(ar)5rTOt- 

[se] 3R% Ol]C wdisl^ 5rqT 3i(%qr,%- 

• [ 89 ]^ II 

Translaiion, • 

May the lord of mankind * preserve ' this 
world, — ^he who is long-lived, who is. possessed 
of the greatest mght, whose observances are 
unbroken, and who is the.&iend of mankind! 
May that god preserve ns from obstacles, who 
is the protector of the universe, the sustainer of 
the earth, the subduer of the enemies of reli- 
gion, a very four-armed f in respect of his liber- 
ality! 

The femily which bears the appellation .of 
E^alachuri, reiiowned in the. three worlds, is like 
the ocean, in that it is the source of jewels in 
the form of warriors. 

In that race K^hca became king, — as if he 
were a second KrishnaJ, — whose deeds are said 
to have been marvellous even while he was yet 
a child. 

He begat a son, king Jogama, the destroyer 
of hostile kings, the receptacle of the glory of 
those who are worthy to be praised as the 
bravest of men. 

As the moon was produced from the ocean of 
milk, BO from him, the ocean of sincerity, was 
born king Paramardi, who was beloved by man- 
kind. 

And as the receptacle § of that lustre 
that pervades everything rises from (the moun- 
tain) Meru, so .from him there sprang king 
Yijjana, a very son of an excellent Warrior. 
And as tc him : — What region did he not in- 
vade ? ; what eounhy did he not rule : ; what foe 
did he not uproot ? ; wliat people, if they bnt 
fied to him for refuge, did ho not support, 
even though they might be his enemies ? ; what 
riches did ho not accumulate ? ; what arift 
was there that he did not bestow ? ; wdiat 
rites are there with which he did not sacri- 
fice ? ; — ho, king Vijjaua, the mountain for the 


• The first ttdfi of tbo third plate eowmencea with thii 
iettpT,— 


t Prohahly the reading should &c., \yik 

thoua^ iw/ ES this is tho nninher r^f^rred to at th 

“Sr™ 5 “ tUe otUe 

^ coTOiaoaceF with thi 


§ Tills and tlip fullotviuir sonfor.ee are in the Canarcse 
languag%», thoujrh written in the Sinshrit obaracters’. 

^ This letter, — — is inlonded to represent tho W of 
the OM Canaresf* io hurfer, 

* Bnihma. f Vishnu. 

X Vishnu in his incarnation as tho son of VasudC-va and 
Dcvski. 

§ Tlie snn. 
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ppoducfcion of the jewels of meritorious qxiali- 
tics. Pundya laid aside his fierceness ; the king 
of 0h6lA trembled ; Vauga was broken ; and 
Maiara experienced the fear of death: and as 
to otiier kings, — when king Yijjana was con- 
quering the world* * * § what stronghold did they 
not abandon, and to what region conld they 
betake themselves whan put to flight ? 

liim sprang king Soma^ the re<^tacle 
of all accomplishments*, possessed of a full 
and brilliant court, dispelling the darkness of 
all regions, causing the white lotuses which 
■were the hands • of ail hostile kings to close 
their flowers, making the whole earth white 
Arith.the lustre of his fame, charmingly placing 
his teet . upon footstools which were the fore- 
heads of all rulers of the cartli. Whac shall 

\ 

he said of him ? : — In his exi^editions, wdiieli of | 
his foes did not betake themselves to flight^ ‘ 
abandoning theii* countries and their treasure, 
at the conftised sounds of the blows of the 
hammer in his tents (which were to be heard) 
even amidst his terrible drums sounding in the ; 
festival of battle ? ; and who wei*e they whoso 
hearts were not torn asunder, they themselves 
closing their ^ eyes in a swoon P While ho pro- 
tected like a fether, and yet, wielding the sceptre, 
governed ^witli restraint like Yama, nmnkind 
experienced the full enjoyment of those plea- 
sures that properly l^eloiig to the two worlds.i“ 

After him was born his youngor brother, 
the fortunate king Saiikama, •who "was pos- 
‘s^sod of all the marks of one who has gracious 
and, virtuous characteristics, and who was by 
nature compassionato. 

After him his uterine brother, Ahavanmlla, — 
who was possessed of an excellent intoUcct, 
and who ghuldcnett the earth with his perfect 
good qualities, — l>ccjv.no king. 

His younger brother was Sihglianadeva, like 
to a jewel-mine in respect ofhis virtnes, the giver 
of joy to tho world, Bowotl down by (the very 
mention of) the letters of his ndiuo as if by foaiv 


inspiring arrows, his enenaiea strove only to 
preserve their lives- Truly he isprsisedas* 
very elephant of a king ; tho^'-h he has a per- 
petual flow of charity, as an elephant*" has a 
perpetnal flow of rut, yet he does not incur the 
reproof of being arrogant, as an elephant does 
of being izifariated with his passion. 

One thousand one hundred and five years of 
the era of the Saka king having expired, in 
the S^bhakpt on Monday the day of 

the new moon of the month Asvina, under the ^ 
Vyatipita conjunction, he, the fortunate Sihgha- 
nadova, the supreme king of gteat kings, — who 
made much of guests of high birthj by reason 
of his sole aim being the affection of all his 
subjects, aud -whose thoughts were ready and 
calm and profound aud free from uneasiness 
and spotless by reason of his enjqyiag the 
happiness that results from dallyli^^with tho 
goddess of imperial dignity who .is always 
aud without obstacle nourished by the favour 
of gods and Dr.ihmans who are made to thrive 
aud oio conciliated by those who have for 
their assistance all the merits of polity § 
and abundance of villages (fo be bestowed in 
charity),—* with the greeted devotioii gave, 
with libations of water, and as a grant to be 
respected by all and not to be pomted at with 
the finger (as an object of confiscation) by oven 
tho king or the king’s people, to one thoosazidll 
illastrions Brahmans, of many fomiliosi — who 
were endowed with sacred lore and good ebarae- 
ter and learning and humility, and who -ware 
glorions by reason of thrir holy deeds which 
were parificsd by tlieir excellent o^iserinMioes,-— 
the rich villsgo of Kukkiufirt^ isK^ded m the 
Ifoluvala Tbee-hundrod, — a amst sapred place, 
as being liie abode of the holy Bhagavatt the 
mother of the universe, m -the vkiUe form of 
Jy&htli4d6vt, — together with its established 
boundaries, carrying with it the right to 
trcasuie-trove and water aud stones aud grov^, 
4c., including the right of TribbflgaT* invested 


* ThU ifl evidently flio m«snin ;5 int(»mW t#> l*e to 

* kalXnidki * as applunl to Soni:i; the wlu>lc verw 

up jn woTd<s and th» and tlie renuuuiuj? emtheU an? »W 
to be tmulated in snt^b a way wa to apply to' file moon 
( ' to wkicli Sihim is litconod. 

t ^<5. the torriJHi rud gliib*', and the lo’vru'r nsknu, tlio 
Iciug of wbicli.w Yama, tbo of tho dead. 

X Tn the anaiysifl of the compound pro1»bly wo liave to take 

* Jjdrtifca,* oqmyalent tt> ‘ A/ iwhlearitjin, of hhjh 

hirtii^} bit wo might uho take ‘IgMuiAri,* Mmig «o wife. 

§ Sec noto^ to line ^ in the ^ond side of' the eoeond 
plato iu iUo te::U 


}j Probably it shoald projwly bo thoti«uid and 
tico’ ; see su^ f to fine 03 iu the first aide of the third plate 
in thetei* 

T The aaeawhag of this term \» m>t known ^ plnrlu^s jfia 
of tbemiae purport as* tho IMaruthi 

^ becHievfvi by ihn'i* iwm^rtttions, JIa the e«id 
of the Halei co|»p.‘r-platof pa«;a8S of K#. 
IX. of the Jour. Bomb, Br, B. Soi,} 
we luiiiet with the vecse, 

’k n 


airman i 
of Jfb. 2 
XXVIL 
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uritli the proprietorship of the eight sources of 
enjojmeut**', aoad accompanied bjr the relinquish- 
ment of all property in tolls, fines, imposts, 
taxes on artisans, perquisites of hereditary 
officers (f), &e. 

And as to the reward of preserving this act 
of religion ; — The earth has been enjoyed by 
many kings, commencing with Sagara ; he, who 
for the time Being possesses land, reaps the 
benefit of it. The dust of the earth may be 
county and the drops of rain ; but the reward 
of continuihg an act of piety cannot be estim- 
ated even by the creator. But a different re- 
ward awaits him* who confiscates (land that has 
been given as a religious grant), or who, though 
capable* (of preserving it), may manifest in- 
difference : — ^He who .confiscates land that has 
been given, whether by himself or by another, 
is born for sixly thousand years as a worm in 
ordure. He, who, though able (to continue a 
religious grant), manifests indifference in act or 
thought or speech, verily then becomes an out- 
caste beyond the pale of all religion. There- 
fore has Ramabhadra said:— This general 
bridge of piety of kings should at all times be 
preserved by you; thus does Ramabhadra make 
his earnest request to aU..fu£iire princes;” 

The substance of this charter has been com- 
posed by AdifyadSy^ who worships the feet of 
learned people who are endowed with power 
and knov^edge. This is the composition of the 
fortunate AdiiyadSva, who is verily the emperor 
cf the three worlds in virfcne.of his learning. It 
is^ been engraved by the l^med Laksfaml- 
dhara. And it has published abroad by 
Pandaya, who is in the service of the king. 
May the greatest prosperiiy attend it ! 

Divakara-Dan^nayaka of Edth&ra gave the 
purchase-money of his own cultivated land and 
bought five mattars of cultivated land, and » 
honse at (the village of) Avaretippe, and set 
them apart to provide food for Brahmans. The 
Thousand-and-two shall unfailingly preserve 
ibis act of piety ! 

No. IV. 

This is from plate No. 105 of Major Dixon%. 


work. The. original, in the Old Canarese charac- 
tej^s and l^guage, is ion a stbne-taWet at ‘ Tal- 
dagoondee,’ which is peAaps the same place 
as the ‘ Taulagoonda’ of the maps, close to Bala- 
gamve; Tanagiindfir or Tinagundfirf, would 
‘ seem to be the old form of the 'same* 

The dimensions of the tablet acre given as S' 

. high by 4/ 11'' broad, but Ibe iuscriptioQ is 
only eight or niue inches in-bre^th; perhaps 
this is a mistaie f6r 3' 4" high, by 11" broad, • 
The emblems at tbe top of the stone are ' a 
standing figure of a man, probably a priest; 
with a cow and calf bn his left hand. 

The inscription is a Ch£[tikya inscriptian of 
the time of Jayasiihha H qt JagadSkamalla, 
whose (^te is given by Sir W. E^ot as from 
about Saka 940 to about 6aka962;.toe date 
in the present instance is 950 (a.d. 102^9). 


Transcription. 

[ 1 3 §;?(?)■ 

[2] sbiSBUu- 

[sj-twft'oxeB 

[ 6 3 cffio a*. 

[ 6 3 

[73 

[8]^ iSdx^siTir) 

i » 3 rf’aeO^ote 

[10] a ^5^ 

[11] rfi^©?0EjJ#«7d(7Co]8^- 

[12] 

[18] sbje- 

[ u] ■ tSo(?J)§,e8^rtefc Tjsoaj- 

[i»3 ^;^P93o«if^-cJ3»s3'rf- 

[ 16 ] :^aca;d- ■Ti’Saii Sjsija. 

[17] pi)(reSfco) 

[18] 


Thrt windi is bestoired T>y (Slntioni of> vster, aid 
that is eiyoyed bv three persons, and tbat urldch is- 
pwaerred by «ood p'>op!e,— tiiese and those idiich 

Mve nsade by former tfinjss, are not reversed.” Aatin, 
in another mcription ^hich records the ^nt of a lam 
f? Tilk^ I find that the total nninber of villa!^ 
u divided n^ ihmkts, of which one is set apart for the 
king, another for the gods, and the thiid " anti lest of alZ” 


for BrShma^s ; perhaps this may be ' Tribh^aJ 

? T!*® ^ eight sources of enjoyment, are 

a habitationi a bed, jraiment, jewels, women, flowers, per- 
famea; and areca-nots and betel-leaves. 

' t Both forms occur —the former in Kne'17 of No. I of 
'ttie praient.aCTies, and the latter in line 20 of No. lUC of 
^t\ior Dison^s wort. 
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[ 13 ] ^ , 

[ 20 ] , 

[21] 05Tip33Xi 

[22] sfsOJj'rf 7^ ! 

[23] oajTi es^jso^fos:^ ’ 

[24] [ 11 ] I 

Tmnslaiidn. l 

Sri ! Hail ! While the reign of Jagadeka- j 
malla, the glorious Jayasiihhadeva, — the asylum 
of the Tmiyerse, the favoTirite of the world, 
the snpreme king of great kings, the supreme ' 
lord, the most venerable, the glory of the 
family of Saryasraja, the ornament of the j 
Chalnkyas, — svas continuing with perpetual Li- ; 
crease : — ] 

A religious grant, to continue as long as the ; 
moon and sun and stars may last, consisting of 



the) staff called Agradimbada-galaf of the god 
Sri-Pranam3svarade^J, was made by the 
Thirty-two- thousand §, collectively, of Kunda- 
vige which was the locality of the 'A^ahdra jj 
of the holy Anddi % on Monday the fifth day of 
the bright fortnight of the montli Pushya of 
the Vibhava satiivatsaraf which was the year of 
the Saka 950. 

Those who preserve ibis act of piety shall 
obtain the reward of having given a thousand 
tawny-coloured cows to a thousand Brahmans 
at Vai-anasi or Kumkshetra ! 

'Ho. V. 

Ho. 27 of Mr, Hope^s collection is an Old 
Canarese inscripiaoiiof ninely-three lines,* each 
line containing about sev^y-two lettcsrs, on a 
stone-tablet which formerly stood in one of the 
principal streets of Sanndatfci, the cBIef tc^wn of 
the Parasgad Talnkd of the Belgauzn District, 
but has b^n placed by me, for better security, 
against the outer wall of the Mainlatdar’s 

* ^ STdru’ in modern Canarese meutihDoyctf)^ a 

t * Pimha* baa Tarkras meanings ; intended here ii 

inobabiy a f^lobe nr ball ; * agradimba,* tha foro' peri, 
or turjace of a‘ dimba.* 

t From the passage commendiigin line 41 of Ifo. 165 of 
Major Dixon’s work, another ^Taldagoondee* ioeei^ticm, 
tbk appears to bo a name Brahma. 

§ Some religious body or eom guild is intended. The 
Thirty-two-thansnnd are mentioned again in lines 19, 25, 
and 2r» of :jro. 101 and line 20 of No. 196 of Major Dixon’a 
work, h^th of these al» being * Taldagoondee* inscriptioos. 
In the latter passage they are called the Tldrty-two-thon- j 
sand of * Srimanmahftvad lagrdma-Tlii^agnndfir.* ' I 


Kacheri. I have published it, with a transla- 
tion, in Ho. HXIX, Tol. X, of the Journal of 
the Bomhc’f Branch rf the Roy al Asiatic Sodeiij, 
pp. 2 d 0 to 2S6. It is au inscription, dated 
Saka 1151 (a.b. the Sarvadhari ram* 

vatsara, of the time of Lakshmideva II of the 
family of the Katta or Katta Great Chieftains 
of Sugandhavarti (Saundatti) and TSnugrima 
or Telugrama (Beigaum), and records the 
building of a likja temple of the god Mallik- 
aijunadeva or JIallinuthadeva, near the tank 
called Hagarakere outside the city of Sugandha- 
varti, by Kesiraja or KesavarAja of KuLirat, 
and the allotment of tithes and grants of land. 

It contains also an aecouat of the families of 
the chiefs of Kolara and of Banihatti. 

It w'iil probably be useful to reproduce here 
the geneabgy of the Ratta Great Chieftains of 
Saundatti aiid Belgauni deduced by me from 
this inscription, together with three others at 
Saundatti, — one at ^[ulgund in the Gadak 
(Bambal) Taluldl of the Dhfirwad District, — 
one at Hesargi in the Sampgaum Talukii of the 
Belganm District, — and one at Kalholi and one 
at Konnur in the Gokak (Gokaihve) Tuluka of 
the same District, — in connexion with some 
other inscriptions which I have not published iu 
detail. Prithvlrama was the first of the family 
to be invested with the position of a Great 
Chieftain, — by Krislmaraja, the RashtrakutaJ: 
monarch to whom he was subordinate^ His 
descendants, down to Sena II, were feudatories 
of the Chalukya kings; but* Sena II and .his 
successors became independent, though they 
continued to bear the title of MahamandaloBvara* 
Ziakshmideva 11 is the last of the family of 
whom I have as yet obtained any i^tice. The 
only brfeik iu the Hue of desoeut is between 
Santivarxna and Hanna; not more than ono 
generation can well have intervened, and pro- 
bably Hanna succeeded ^antivarma, thou^ he 
may not have been his aon. - 

Ii * Agrakdra',*-^ g r ant o£ famd, to Bribmftno Ibr reli- 

' giovn poiposes. . 

Y * He who bM im beghiaiiig^ trbo exuts from all etenotj.* 

* Photographed also by Mr, Burgess for the Bombay 
ArcfaBoiogieal Survey; see hi* Report^ 1S74, p. 44, No. IS. 

t KHher Kortx-Kollifir on the banka of the Kr»hni not 
far fn»TO KalAdgi, as I at first supposed, or, oerbapa, the 
'•r^Ukiiovi) K5I^, which also is prononneed ‘1^b4r, aboat 
forty milef to the B. by N. of Behg&16r in Maisfir. There 
should be inseriptioas at ono or other of these tnoplaees . 
widch will settle the qncstioii. 

' t 'Batta* is an abbreriaHon or ' cormptiaa of * Sssb^m- 
k&a*. ’ 
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Genealogical Table of the Eatta Great Chieftains of Sanndatti and Belgaum (see page 279). 


Mgrada. 


Prithvirdpaa. 

About ^aka 800. 

Pittaga-, married to 
Hijikabbe or Mjiyabbo. 

Santa or ^antivarnA, m‘. to 
Cbandikabbe. Saka 903. 

I 

1 

I 

Hanna. 


HartaTirya I, or Katta L 
About Saka 960. 


I 

Davari or Dayima. 


Kannakaira I or Kanna I. 


Ejrega or 
Eraga. 


Ahka. 
^ika 971. 


Siiia I or KfilasSna I, m. to 
MaiiaM<Wvi. 


Kannakaira II or Kanna II. 
Saka 10C>9. 


Kartavirya- II or Katta II, m. to 
Bhagaladovi. Saka 1010. 


Sena II or Kalasona II, m. to 
LaksLmideri. About Saka lOoO. 


Kartavirya III or Kattama, m. to 
Padmaladovi or Padra&vati. Saka 1086.* 


Lakshma^orLafcslimidgva j, m. to 
Cliandaladdvi or Cliandrikddgvi. 


Karfravirya IV, m. to Sicbaladevt 
and(?)Maddvl Saka 1324, 1127, and 1141. 


Mallikaijuna. 
^ka 1124 and 1127. 


Lakshmiddra IE. 
Saka llol*. 


• Inscnptlou at Baii-Hof gal; Ind. An voL IV, p. 116. 
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MISCELLANEA 


fAstInL 

“Sanskyit Grammar is based on tbe gram- 
matical aphorisms of P&niiif, a irriter now 
generally supposed to hare lived in the fourth 
century b.c. At that time Sanskrit had ceae^ 
to be a living language^ and was only kept up 
artificially by being made the vehicle for the edu- 
cation of the upper classes. It would be mter- 
esrng to know what style of language Pdaint chose 
as the standard of his observations. It was cer- 
tainly not the idiom of the Yedae, as he seldom 
treats this with his nsual accuracy, and only 
mentions it in order to show its discrepancies 
from tbe classical style, or, as he terms it, the 
language of the world. W a believe that Tong before 
his own time a scientific and poetical literature 
had already sprung up, and that a certain number 
of writers were chosen by him and his predecessors 
as the ropresenbativea and patterns of the classical 
language. Pdnini was himself a poet, and the 


great commentary on his graininatical rules 
contains many fragments of early poeity. Trea- 
tises on law, long anterior to the law-book of Muiu, 
are still in existence, and names of ancient writers 
on other than sacred subjects are frequently cited. 
However this may be, it is quite certain that the 
so-called classical Sanskrit, as taught by Pdiiint 
and his numerous commentators and imitators, is 
not a language which had its foundation in the 
colloquial usage of an entire nation or the educated 
portion of it, but rather in the confined sphere of 
grammatical schools which fed themselves on the 
nch patrimony of previous illustrious ages. This 
development of the Sanskrit finds a striking 
analogy in the Babbinic language, which also is 
to be traced back to the endeavonrs of reli- 
gious scholars to endue with new life an idiom 
rapidly dying ont.” — JVoj» Prof. AuJrecMs Re- 
port to the Philological Socidy on Sanskrit Gram- 
viars. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


■ MapoI Akciikt Isi>u,*hy CoLH. Yule, C.B., in Br. ‘i 

Wm. Smith’s Histondl Atlas of Ancmnt G^giaphy? 1 
. Biblical and Classical. (London : I. Murray. 18#4}. 

It is about’ twenty-two years since Br. H. 
Kiepert of Berlin constructed his of 

Ancient India with the Indian, Classical, and 
principal Modem names,” to illustrate Prof- 
Lassen’s Zndisclio Alterthamshtindc. It was com- 
piled, of course, directly under the learned Las- 
sen’s personal superviiion, on a scale of 1 to 
50,0CK>,000, and measuring 23 by 28 inches, with 
additional maps, in the oomers, of the boundaries 
of the modern Indiaii kmgaages, and of the Indo- 
Chinese Peninsula and adjacent islands. Being 
the first serious attempt to identify on tbe map 
of modern India the names mentioned by Ptolemy, 
Strabo, Arrian, and other Greek writers, and to 
combine with them the geographical notices of 
Sauskiit writers, it was only to be expected that 
errors would occur. The map was, however, a 
creditable performaxkce, and though identil^»tions 
of important localities were made with some 
degree of rashness and had to be received with 
caution, and while the Sanskrit names were dis- 
figured by Lassen’s peculiarities of traaslitera- 
tion-— using k for gfbrWi Bsidj for rf,— it was 

indispensable to the student of Indian Antiquity. | 
OolonclYulc'smapisnotaoamintiousasKiepert’s: I 
it gives indeed ^th Arabic and Sanskrit names i 
in gctQiC Uttm, but only a few of them, and these 
apparently with the object of sUtesting the cor- 


rectness of the identification of the Greek: names. 
The map is only on half the scale of Kiepert’s, and 
che comers are filled np with (1) an enlarged mafi 
of Pentepotamicaor the Panjib, (2) a small map of 
the Eastern Peninsula and (3) of Lassen’s India of 
Ptolemy. It is needless to say that Col. Yule’s 
map diSers widely from, and is superior to 
Kiepert’s in the location of the names mentioned 
in Greek writers. The Oriental student will only 
regret that it is not on a larger scale, and made to 
embrace the Sanskrit geography also indeed 
the time has now come when we ought to have 
to illustrate not only the ancient Western 
but also the India of Buddhist and 
Briihmaiateal writers flown to tbe eightii oentury, 
and of the Arabs and otiiers from the mghth to the 
end of the fourteentii century. With the modem 
improvements in the printing of maps, it would 
be aa ea^ matter to print those, together with a 
really good modem map, all from the same 
physical ontiises, on a aeale of between 125 and 
15 U miles, or about 2*, to an inch, Foorauoh maps 
would be invaluable to Orionialistrf everywhere, 
and would hdp to settle many doubtful points in 
the ancient geography of India, whether Greek, 
Chinese, Arab, or Sanskrit. 

In tiie wtoo dTyT ftw* to the Atlas, Colonel Yule 
hu jodidoMfy gem mto eatiBidenble dAotU filling 
nearlj doscl^ printed p-fi6s> e— ch the sisa 
of hismap,~(mi!iegrannds o( hia tnanj nc« ideti- 
tificatioBS. ^us iatrodacrion is fall hspurtuit 
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matter : it begins with the nature of Ptolemy’s 
data, and the manner of dealing with them. The 
data he thinks must hare consisted of (1) coasting 
itineraries of seamen or merchants ; (2) routes of 
foreign traders or travellers ; (3) lists of rivers, wsth 
the mountains in which they rise ; and (4) partial 
list? '^^the nations of .India. Much of this material 
“ wa^ before Ptolemy only in the form of maps 
already compiled. His process seems to have 
been from these, and from the other data in his 
possession, to compile his own map, modified by 
his judgment and his theories : then to cover 
this with a graticule of meridians and parallels ; 
and finally to draw up his tables, and the 
miscellaneous particulars embodied with his tables, 
directly from the map as it now lay before ' him. 
An illustration of this process is seen in his 
anonymous tributaries of the Ganges and Indus, 
of which he assigns the exact sources and con- 
fluences, in latitude and longitude, whilst he 
cannot give their names. Plainly, he took these 
numerical indications from the map before him, 
and the streams themselves in the first instance 
from maps already compiled or sketched by 
others. Ifcterial apparently so derived must then - 
be dealt with cautiously, and not made arbitrarily 
to cover the' whole surface of India, which could 
not all be equally well known to him. Moreover, 
his divisions, as Col. Xuie remarks, *‘are hetero- i 
geneous. Some are political; such as FancUon's | 
Khigdom, and probably XariJke and Aridke. Mae-* 
soUa may be a foreigner’s handy generalization, 
like * the Carnatic’; Indo-Shyihia may be either 
of these; argreat part are ethnic, and seemingly 
deriv^ from what we may caU Pauranic lists, e.g. 
Fhyllitae, Ainbaeiae; s6me from the same lists 
are no divisions at all, ethnic of otherwise, but 
mere indications of peculiar communities, such as 
'^^Pasas or. ascetics in the woods of 
Khindesh, and Gymnosophistce, probably similar 
gatherings of eremites about Hardwdr.” Then 
Ptolemy had no means of properly co-ordinating 
the vanous-materials he had, so that, in various 
instances, cities said to belong to certain nations 
reaUy did not; and to overlook this, as Lassen 
has apparently done, is sure to lead to niistakes. 

Colonel Yule would be the last to suppose that 
even all the identifications he .himself has not 
marked as doubtful wiU be accepted as final ; but 
many of them are such as will bo generally re- 
reived as satisfactory. We can only notice a few 
of them. When we attempt to identify Ptolemy’s 
mouths of the Goans and Binda, ** we shall find”, 
he says, ‘Hhat they are the mouths of the stiuit 
that Lsolatoa Salsctte and Bombay”, and he agrees 




with Mann ert that "the names Goaris and Binda 
really stand for Godavari and Bhimd, of 
which Ptolemy had got an inkling from some 
Bekhan itinerary, naming the rivers but not their 
direction.” So far as the Goaris is concerned 
this is satisfactory, for N a s i k a and Baitlia^tn, or 
Paithdna are bot. it, rat^or on 

the river from which it takes off. Tha Binda, 
which Lassen identifies with theYaitharna river 
in the I^'orth Konkan, we might be inclined to 
regardastheK4mwddi, or B h i van di creek, 
which falls into theTh^na creek, were it not that it 
is so small a stream. The estuary of the U lit s , 
however, seems to suit as well, as far as locality 
is conceded, and it is a noble river from the 
point of junction with the K^lu, eight miles 
above Kalydn, to its entrance into the Thdii^ creek ; 
bnt if Ptolemy's Binda cannot be identified with 
either of these, there is no serious objection to, and 
even a probability hx favour of, Col. Yule’s sugges- 
tion. that it must stand for the B h i m a. Tynna 
and MmoliiB he would identify with the P in Ak & 
orPennarandtheKrishnA. The Orzidi'a moun- 
tains, hitherto identified with the Eastern Ghdts, 
Yule makes the Yaiduryaor northern section* 
of the Sahy&dri range, and with apparently 
good reason. 

The west coast line was, of course, the best 
known of any part of India to Alexandrian mer- 
chants, and much attention had been given by Br. 
Yincent and others to the geography of the Pm- 
pliis, &c. and the identification of the ports on it, 
but with less success than might have been, ex- 
pected. Niisaripa, Sttppara, Tyndis, Muziris, &c., 
were either not identified at afi, or incorrectly. 
That the first two are represented by if a u s fir i 
and S u p fi r fi (a little north of Bassein) was first 
pointed out in an ephemeral tract* a few years 
ago; nud Mmhns is now shown to be not Man- 
galur, butMu y iri-Kodu,opposito toKoclan- 
g a 1 fi r ; Tyndis may be K a d al u n d i, i.e, Ka da 1 
T u n (1 i, a few miles north of T a n u r , near Bfipnr’; 
and, Nelhynda the same as E all a da; while the 
district of Limyrihe (Atfivpnaj), or rather — 

Bum/r-ike, is the Tainii-speakix^ country; and 
Ariake the Aryan-Speaking country, 

Smylla emporium, alsq called Tiniula, and by 
the Arabs <1 a imu r or J a i m u r , which Kiepeit 
has at Bassein, is removed, to Chaulf— a much 
more satisfactory identification. Other positions^ 
howeimr, must stiU be conridered very doubtful. 
Saaantium is placed at Snjintra near K h fi m b a y ; 
Br.J. Wilson had previously suggested Ajanjfi; 
but might it not have been the same as S&nchi 
m Bhopfil P Banlasdma and Syrasira are made to 
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correspond to the modern Pnrbandar and 
^Navibandar respectively,^ — neither o£ them 
known to be old places: Gnmli or idhamli in 
the B a r d & hills, or perhaps Bhadravati, now 
B h a dr e £ var, on the coast of ICachh, might be 
suggested for Bardaximat and Chorwid or 
Yirfirai for Stjraia or Syrastra — s and ch in 
the locid pronnnciation of Soratha and other parts 
of Gnjar&t being often changed into h, The&phUot 
which GoL Yule marks with donbt about W a d h • 
'vfkn 9 could acarcelj have been there, though the 
place is old : bnt possibly it might be meant for 
BatrnSjaya or Sarasaila (the rock of the 
gods) — though that never was a city, but is visible 
from the month of the river as a large flat-topped 
bin covered with sacred edifices. , 

We cannot here enter further into detaBs of the 
new identifications : several of those in the south 
of India are dne to Br. A. G. Burnell and the Bev. 
Dr. CaldwelL With this map before thi^rr and 
Colonel Yule’s notes on it, we incline to think that 
some of our readers might be able, from local 
knowledge, to help to the settlement of several of 
the doubtful and disputed sites. For the use of 
Indian students it is very desin^le that the map, 
with the letterpress and index belonging to it, 
should be publii^ed separately, as few can afford' 
to purchase the magnificent six-guinea Atlas in 
which it appears. 


in tilie KodIoui have g^er^dly two nacM 
— the<one that of the uppe r m ost port on their eetoaiy, 
xised by the xnantiine pcpolation ; the other that of the 
stream itself, used by dwellers inland : e.g. the Efimr&di 
mentioned above, is always spohen of, quoad navigation, 
as the Bhiva^^chi or estuary (HtH bAcldsh part) 

of Bhmpdi; szLd the beantifnl KoodnlilBB, whose month 
forms theh^honr of Cbanl (Hari|hi Chenval} is esBed the 
Bohe- Adita^chi hhidl Somethaes there is a third name, 
. nsedchiefiyby BrShmans sad for purposes of wotship; u 
Tfranatt, the esoteric name of the Efifl or Maisei Ghit 
riv^. Bmiadkatioiissappliedtr the modem geography 
of Western on the points tocuh^ on are vague, bat 

'worth l epup fiag . Upon the 7ailharBa,.wBhiB tiio 
aiaithofi^ hastiest salt-water, Is the town of Gore, whkh 
V not now a large place, bnt still keeps np some hade in 
timber widi the ports at the month of the river, 
and probably bad more in ancient days, eapeemlly if tho 
neighbonrxBg lull-fort of Eqj was then m exhtenoc, which 
is poesible, bub not proreei^ 

The Godivait is not wdl known by that sazne at NMk, 
Paithan, or sny plaee on the western part of its oonrae^ bat 
geiraxally caikd fhe Ga^A. 

The 80 M»lIed Th^ Creek is not properly a oredc at aS, 
bnt a depre s s i on, or backwater, reaching from the head 
of Bombay HaiboiQr to Bassein (Mar^hf Tasaab Its 
sballowo.^t point h where a tidgo of rocks just sooth of 
^Siui affords a foundation for the G. I. P. Bailway briderp. 
Abonttwo miles north of this it receives tho Kulykn 

* VassiHefs J?o?«d<2hfs«ie,§ 114; Bnmonfs Lotus de la 
Bonne Loi, p. 333 ; and Ini. Anf. vol. IV. pp. 91, 92. 


creek,” or srtcary of ths Ulds. and its tribtxtaries, but does 
iK^ ebangeiis own name ; and. stall further on. the Bhivanii 
and lakhivH creeks. The land-iloods of all these pass out 
northwards by Bmein ; the ridge of rock mentioned ab^ve 
keeps their water out of Bombay Harbour. It is certain 
that the aooommodaticn in all of them for kige vessels has 
been decreasing for oentones. owing to silt, and to the 
advance of embanked zioe-fields. Opposite Bassein ii a 
village jcaBed OJtofhandar ; but the name is probably 
rather modem. The northwumost part, however, of Bom- 
bay Biuboar is at Bhaud<ip ; and the most northern of 
the ancient eaots is'at Bar.4ora (ptobab^^ Fortugoesifica* 
iion of sh (fld natzve name). 

It is also to be remark^ that of tbe fonr great trafhc 
zoutes ixrto the Korth ISonkan, the Bhor, Xioa, and 3IaI^ 
GhAta pass ever watersheds dividing Burge tributaries of 
the Blnma from those of the Tills in sueb a manner that 
the careless commercial traveller would hardly notice where 
one ends and the oih^ begins ; oad the bead-waters of the 
Yaitharqa are equally close to an affineni of the Gangl at 
the Thai Qhl^ 

The iendeoey to connect rivers rmtsieg different ways is 
chaiaeieristic of aamiait, and especially Eastern geography. 
It is oonstsntly to be remarked in the Hindu legends about 
sBcred streams, azid may be noticed in the intercstiog map 
]^ab)idzed by Kr. Behatsek in voL I. of the 
(p. 870), which, from iniemal eridenoe, I suppose to have 
been drawn by a native of Oudh or Hindnsiln who had 
made, the pfigriznage to viA Surat. Information 

given by Arab tnerchants (the snccessora in ‘'rig^t line” of 
some of Ptolemy’s authorities) to Africaa geographers is 
marked by the same characteristic. Hy oocjecture u that 
the Goans is the conjunct Godivari and Vaitbanm, and the 
Binda made up of the Bhima and TJUb and ihrir tributa- 
ries, including the Bhivandi (Muaalmintch Bhimdl) creek.— 
W. F. S. 


The EoaiA!cnc Lxge.vd dt Sakta Buddha • from tbe 
Chinese- Sanskrit. By Samuel Beal. SnuSvo, 395 pfR. 
(London : Tr&bner and Co. 1875.) 

In the dedication of this volume the author 
states that * when he first discovered in the India 
OfiBce Library a Chinese copy of the work, he 
purposed to publish an entire translation of it; 
but being unable to cany out this purpose he 
still ded^ to publish it in as complete a form as 
possible. But even here fresh dlfBcnl^ arose, 
DOr should he have been able to produce this 
abbreviated translation but for the generous sup- 
port of 3rr. J. Fergnsson. F.R.S., D.C.L.’ 

It is a translaticn of the Chinese version of the 
Ahhinhhiramana StUra*, done into that Insgtmge 
by Bnyanakuta, a Buddhist from Northern India, 
about the end of the sixth century a.d. The colo- 
phon at the end runs thus : — “ It may be asked. 
‘ By wbat title is this book to be called ? * to whicTi 
we reply, the Mahte&nghikas cull it ^great 

thing’: 3raMrcfftt) ; the Sarvaf^tavadas cal! it 
Ta-dbo»y-yej3t {* great magnificence’ : LalUa Ffw- 
tern);t the Kasyaptyas call it Fo^icQng-yin-uH 
j (* former history of Buddha’) ; the* Dharmaguptes 

j t Vassilicfs § 17G. 
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- call it, Shi-kia^ii^i-Fo-jie7k-1iing (‘the different 
births of S&kjar-Mani-Bitddha’ — ^translated into 
^binese about 70) $ the #m.ii Jt 

Fi-ni-tsmff-han (‘Fonndation of the Yinaya Pi- 
tafca’).” The original Sansk^ seems to have been 
lost, but as it is attributed to Aivagosh a, a 
eontemporaiy of Kaniahka, it may.belong to 
the first century A.D.* 

Mr, Beal of course notices the point of agyee- 
.ment both in the teachings and events of the life 
of Christ and of fiafcyaMuni; “it would,” he says, 
“ be a natural inference that many of the events in 
the legend of Buddha ware borrowed from the 
Apocryphal Gospel8,t if we were certain that these 
Apocryphal Gospels .had not borrowed from it.” 
But, recognizing the difficulties in the way of any 
satisfactory ezplanation, he enters into no discus* 
sion, thinking it better at once to allow “ that in 
our present state of knowledge there is no com* 
plete explanation to offer. We must wait until 
dates are finally and certainly fixed. We cannot 
doubt, however,” he concludes, “that there was 
a large mixture of Eastern tradition; and perhaps 
Eastern teaching, running through Jewish litera- 
ture at the .time of Christ’s birth, a ad it is not 
unlikely that a certain amount of Hebrew folk-lore 
^ fotmd its way to the East. It will b? enough 
for tiie present to denote this intercommunication 
of thought, without entering further into .minute 
comparisons.” 

The volume is closely printed and contains a 
mass of enrions legends, but,’ most unfortunately,, 
many pMsages of the original seem to bo omitted 
without the slightest indication of their contents • 
this IB a system of tiwislating Oriental works that 
^ must deploroj is coming too much into vogtoe. 
a hero ^ in such works much that may be quite 
Mworfchy of translation, but few men if anv 
however learned they may be, are able to decide 
what may and what may not bo of groat im- 
portant m helping to unravel the mr-iy points of 
chronolopr, authorship, derivation, that are 
coustantly turning np.for discussion ; and whore 
a passage has to be omitted, its position, extent, 

and tatonts ought always to be noted, however 
Dncny. 

Then, thongh we have sixty chapters, many of 
them divided into distinct sections, we have no 
table of Contents, while the Index-fills very Httle 
over two pages in 395, supplying about one proper 
liame to twoiagos of the text, and loss tlrnn 300 tL' 
wen^ m ull-on utterly inadoqaato guide to the 
^ed contents, spr-akers, and references in a 
.hat IB so interesting, as far as it goes, that 


its defects and omissions are the more tw be re- 
gretted. 


Tm 01 ^DiA. as told by its own Historians. 

— Ifee Mnbamn^m Penod. The Posthnmons of 

In thia sixth volume we have extracts from 
nineteen different native works, some of them very 
brief indeed. The first 250 pages are mostly 
occupied with the reign of Akbar, continued from 
the previous volume, and to some extent relating 
to the same events as the re d etailed by other 
writers. Nearly half ofthis is occupied with extracts 
from the great Mbar-Ndma, of Abd-1 Fazl, and its 
supplement, the l}<ih)nMa-},,Mh<xr Ndnia of InAyatn 


■ «&t0frs 

t Company for the- Oospsl of m Irfa-tuy, 
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works we had already copious abstracts in Pricers 
Betroapect of Mahommedan History ; and the 83 
separate extracts here given flrom it are translated 
for the first time by Prof. Dowson. while those 
from the latter work, of which no copy of the 
original is known in England, were translated by 
^ent. Ohalmere of the Madras Army ind used 
by Elphinstone. Then follow extracts fiv>m the 
Mbar-Ndnut of Shaikh Hlahd&d, Eaizt sirhindL 
by Ensign P. Mackenzie and the editor, extending 
over 31 pa^es ; one out of the whole series of 
letters forming the Wdki;<U of Shaikh Faizi, and 
translated for Sir H. M. Elliot by Lieut. Pritchard, 
and.a. few extracts from’ Wikdya'i Aaad Beg, also 
entiroly translated for Sir H. M. Elliot by Mr. 
B. "W. Chapman, B.C.S., Next wo have extracts 
from the Tdailch-i HdhM, Zubdatvr-t Taiedrikh, Bern- 
i^u-t TdUrin, MuntaJehabu-t Tawdrikk, TdMh- 
MrisUta, Ma-deir-i Mahhni’, and Anfa'ud Aklibax 
occupying 76 pages, reprintoa from Sir H. Elliot’s 
onginal published volume. Those conclude the 
information relating to Akbar ; and the editorpre-' 
faces the extracts bearing on the reign of JahAngtr 
with a valuable and important preliminary note 
on the different editions of the original Memoirs of 
this Emperor. This is followed by 136 pages of 
^rwts from the Td-tiMU ScMm Bhdhi or THzaU- 
and WtSMai-i laMngtA, translated by 
a&jor Price. Sir H. M. ElUot, the editor and 
“ apparently only a portion of 
T^hafc-^.H. M. Elliot left in MS. The extracts 
the TaJAmma-i WdhXdtA JoJiAtutM of Mn- 
^madH^and the JaltdrigM. 

^ tamad Khfin, are almost wholly by the editor 

Vtl ^^•^rAJt^Angiri.Inimuau 

JaMngiri aJAhf. and note, on the Sddik, 

are largely by Sir H. M. ElUot Itimsclf. Tho 
l^ndix contains six articles, tho first on the early 
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use of Gunpowder in India, is a reprint, with some ! 
alterations and additions bj Sir H. Elliot himself. 
The comments on the Institntes of Jah&ngir, and 
the Bibliographical notices, are also his work. The 
extracts from the Shdsh Kdngrd were pre- 

pared under his superintendence; t|soae from a 
biographiccd work or’Abdu-1 Hakk Dehlawl were 
made by Major A. B. Fuller, and the editin’ has 
supplied an'oft-espressed want by giving a com- 
plete translation of the Introduction to Firishta’s 
great history. 

The volume will be found very valuable for the 
study of the particular period to which it relates, 
but we cannot but express disappointment that 
the materials supplied are given in so very frag- 
mentary a form many of the works from which 
extracts are translated would be quite unworthy 
of translation in full, and perhaps none of them 
are very deserving of this, but one of the best 
might have been selected for nearly entire trans- 
lation, with summaries of all the omissions, and 
the extracts from other works made to do duty 
in thamore subordinate form of notes to this text. 
The objections m the way of this would have been 
most trivial in comparison with the advantages 
to the general reader. Then much of the materials 
left ready to hand by ’Sir H. M, Elliot is being 
passed over because, in tbe editor's opinion, it is 
ncft sufl5cieiitly important to be published; a 
certain amount of judgment in this matter he 
ought doubtless to exercise, but no one, however 
well read in history, can say infallibly what scrap 
of information may or may not come to he of 
importance, and it would be much better that he 
gave ns rather too much than too little of the MS. 
that lies ready to his hand— summarixing what 
he does not think at all worth printing in extcnfto, 
that his readers may know the real character and 
content s of the omissions. 

But the greatest defect volumes such as these 
could have is the entire absence of indexes, mid 
even of analytical tables of contents* This omission 
is but little creditable either to editor or pub- 
lishers, — as a good index is really indispensable for 
reference to volumes such as these, filled with 
extracts of the most varied contents, and treating 
again and again, under different authors, of the 
same personages and events. 

IxniAv Wisdom, or Eiainplca of the Kelijdoas, Phfloeo- 
phical, and Ethical Doctrines of the Hindua : ^ith abrief 
iBstory of the chief Departmenta of Sanskrit Litmtare, 
and some account of the Past and Present Condition of 
India Moral and Intellectual. By jiior IVilliaitij^, M. A., 
Boden Prufwaitr of Sanakyit in the Universitj of Oxford. 
(Lemdon : W. H. Alien, 1S75 ) 

The object of this book is briefly stated in the 
preface, and is a reply to the question, Is it 
possible to obtain from any oii*? bujk a good 


general idea of the character and contents of 
Sanskfit literature P Is it possible to get an in- 
sight into the mind, Imbits of thought, and customs 
of the great Hindu’ people, and a correct knowledge 
of a system of belief and practice which has pre- 
vailed for three thousand years ? 

Ko one volume assuredly did contain a precis 
of such knowledge, and we are satisfred that any 
one who would have the patience to dip into these 
^ve hundred and odd pages, either systematically 
as a student, or cursorily as an amateur, would 
not fail to rise up with a feeling of pleasureful 
wonder at the intellectual phenomenon of an 
isolated literature of such expansion and such 
variety, yet free from contact with the outer 
world. The Hindu sage borrowed nothing, imit- 
ated nothing, was even aware of the existence of 
nothing beyond the limits of his literary conscious- 
ness and the peculiar bent of his own genius. In 
the dawn of his intellectual life he composod Vedic 
hymns and elaborated a system of nature-worship : 
to preserve the correct understanding of these 
treasures, he composed a system of commentaries ^ 
and spun a web of grammar the like of which 
the world has never seen. As he advanced in 
self-consciousness, different orders of Hindu minds 
worked out different systems of philosophy, some 
religions, some opposed to all religions. As each 
generation overlaid the work of its predecessor, 
new dc^mas arose, new inodes of treatment of 
old doctrines, new definitions, new hair-splitting, 
which few can understand without contracting a 
head»?he, and the majority of mankind could itOt 
I understand at all. 

I A later age began to make lawa and codify 
laws, to construct a cast-iron f»ystem for the con- 
trol of all future genei’atioxxs, the strangling of ali 
new ideas, the arrest of all possible progress- 
Yain effmrt at Benares as at Borne ! At the same 
time the fount of poetry, which lies at the bottom 
of the hearts of all nations, burst forth into mag- 
nificent epics in glorification the heroes anl 
demigods of the past; to them, in duo course, 
succ^ded the drama, and a class of poems which 
may be called elegiac, or Ijrio, and prose-writings 
of a didactic character. Last of all were the legend- 
ary talcs and traditions, written in a later age 
to prop up tho uncompromising pantheism to 
which centuries of mtellecturl isolation and philo- 
sophical conceit had reduced the Hindu, in spite 
of his fine intellect, unwearied industry, and 
magnificent literature. Of genuino history there 
is not one reliable fragment. 

And the whole of this literature is clothed in 
Sanskrit, a languagte of unrivalled force, variety, 
and flevibibiy, ;.r-Srr7ed. rnT',s:deritig 

i that for many centuries the TodiC hymns were 
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handed down orally from mouth to mouth, until, 
according to the best opmions, about four hundred 
years before, the Christian era, the necessity 
of a written medium made itself felt, as the reten- 
tion of the accumulating mass of commentary 
exceeded even the power of an Eastern memory. 
That any indigenous alphabet was elaborated in 
India is neither asserted nor can .be believed ; we 
must fall back on the theory that a form of the 
Phoenician alphabet was adopted and adapted, and 
we know as a fret that such an alphabet exists in 
the inscriptions of king A s o k a two and a half 
centuries before Christ. 

Professor Williams has done good service in 
enabling the extent and nature of this great trea- 
sure to be imderstood within reasonable limits 
and in a popular form . It is a surprising fact that 
this great literature in its long soUtaiy course, 
like the Hile, should have received no affluents, 
and yet, by some universal law of intellectual 
life, should have developed into the known forms 
of dogma, legend, philosophy, epos, and drama. 
Had the soldiers of Alexander the Great not 
mutinied in the Panjdb the result might have 
been different. Dr. Legge is doing the same great 


work with the Chinese classics, which have main- 
tained from the earliest period a similar isolation ; 
and thus the materials have been slowly collecting 
which will enable the on-coming generation to 
grapple on the comparative method with the great 
problem of the growth of thought and wisdom in 
the older world, as evidenced in the literary re- 
mains of the great Aryan, Semitic, Hamitio, and so- 
called Turanian families, which have survived the 
wreck of ages. 

It is 'admitted by the author that much has 
been done by scholars to prepare translations in 
European languages of isolated works, such as 
the Vedic hymns, tho law-books, the dramatic 
works, the Pur^nas, and the epics : they are too 
numerous to require more than a passing allusion, 
and they vary in merit and wideness of scope, 
but there has never hitherto " existed any one 
work of moderate dimensions, like tho present, 
accessible to general readers — composed by any 
oae Sanskpt scholar with the direct aim of giving 
Euglishmon, who are not necessarily Sanskritists, 
a continuous sketch of tho chief departrnemts of 
Sanskrit literature, Vedic and Tjost-Vedie, with 
accomijanying translations of select passages, to 
serve as examples for comparison with the literary 
productions of otlicr countries.”* Such was tho 
authors avQwed object, and wo con sider tliat ho 

* "!<^reatprJsc‘is,>w>wevor,due”^^ auilior, “to 
yaJuablo compilatioa .ivhdent amd Medi- 

f irymi t<> Yarurtu (n. 16) s to Xndra, to AirnL i/i 

to Usbas (jjp, 17-20); to^aaa'fhS 


has eminently succeeded, Hot only is such a 
conspectus of the knowledge and literature of the 
Hindus valuable as throwing light upon the feel- 
ings and customs of this great people, but it has 
the additional advantage of enabling the general 
scholar to compare the out-turn of the Hindu 
mind and taste with the similar productions of 
other natives .at the respective epochs. The author 
mentions that he has enough for a secon d volu mej 
but he has wisely restricted himself within rea- 
sonable limits, as he wishes to popularize the 
subject. He has given us specimens-ef^ooh of the 
great branches of literature, and those who seek 
foy more know where to find it. 

Throughout these pages we find a healthy 
catholic s piri t- o n the religious aspect of the 
question : no sickly or faint-hearted depreciation 
of the truth and excellence of the faith adopted by 
civilized Europe for many centuries, but au ample 
acknowledgment* of the strong points of other 
religions of other countries at an earlier epoch, 
and a calm refutation of the dishonest and ignorant 
notion that all that is good in ethics and dogmas 
sprang into existence at one moment— at the time 
of the Christian era. It is one of the special 
advantages of having a long series of productions 
of many centuries, to be able to note how the 
innate longing after goodness in the human race 
strove to make itself known in spite of surround- ► 
ing disadvantageous circamstances. 

It is impossible that we can do more than 
notice the heads “hf a book which is in itself an 
epitome of tho treasures of the most learned 


nation of the East, where, like everything else, 
li ieraturo is on a gigantic scale. It speaks volumes 
for the liberality of the Muhammadan rulers of 
I n dia that suebLa mass of litexature should have 
escaped tho ravages of time and bigotry : the 
Bidhma:^ have bteu fortunate to have saved so 
much, while tho Alexandrian Library perished, 
and so much of the troasuros of Greece and Home 
is found wanting. 

Begiiming with tho Vedas, onrauthdr gives speci- 
mens in blank verse of hymns to the great Gods 
of Haturo,t which occupied the thoughts of our 
Aryan forefat^rs. Hot as yec had tho idea of &va 
or Vishnu been worked out,— those debauched 
conceptions were the fruit of a later ago. Tho 
elements and the dead.TOre the natural objects of 
primmval worship. Hymns of praise and th^ks, 
rituals to appease and concUiato, were the halting 
•machinery of unassisted men, tho first groping of 
men. after God, who spoke to them not by bis 


various hyiiOTiBmMo^aalaX. of the 21, 22); 

two hymns, othj on tbo cimtion Qi. V'. X. 150), and ilo other 
on file umty of Clod V I 121 ) ; a modified voraion of the 
l^riojWsuk^ (7i. K X. 00) ; tho hymn to Time (Aiharva- 
y € 00 , XIX. W) ; aad tho hymn to Night (/i. K. X. W). 
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word, but his works, the uncertaia light of natural 
phfisnomena. As the world grew older, the ever- 
lasting problem of life and death ; the riddle of 
riches and poverty, youth and old age ; the toss-up 
of sickness or health, good or evil luck ; the nice 
questions of so-called virtue and so-reputed vice, 
forced themselves on the notice of thinking minds, 
and, as they worked ou in unceasing, relentless 
round, induced that system of introspection which 
men call philosophy ; and about 60) B. c. the 
great Philosophic Age began to dawn, ushered in 
by such master-minds as Zoroaster, Confuciu£, 
the wise men of Greece, and the wise men of 
India. In that birth came into existence the six 
schools of Indian Philosophy (p. 49). 

Nothing is more striking, as Professor Williams 
shows, than the existence of such divergence of 
opinion in one apparently rigid framework fpp. 
53, 61-70). Brahmanism and Eationalism, under 
the semblance of orthodoxy, advanced hand in 
hand : new ideas were conceived, expanded, blos- 
somed, and in the case of Buddhism were extin- 
guished forcibly by the secular power : and here 
the author incidentally notes (p. 5) the singular 
pha3nomenon that the Turanipu nations baveadojit- 
ed Buddhism, a faith of Arj^an parentage, while 
the Aryan have iurrendei’ed themselves to Semitic 
dogmas. 

To the casual reader the chapter on the reins 
is full of interest. To it follows an account of the 
Bt^dhvianas and lIpaiiislLads, and of the systems 
of philosophy ; the account of the Jains (p, 127) 
and of the Blidgavad-gttd {p. 136) have a strange 
fascination, and help to keep up the interest after 
four lectures on the SmrlU^ SnidHa-sMray and 
law-books, until wo roach the epics, and proceed 
onward to the grand classical age of Sanskrit 
literature. 

Professor Williams enters into the details of the 
great epics, the Udmduana (p. 337) and MoM- 
liiidrai^ (p. 371), and devotes one chapter to a 
comparison of them with the Homeric poems 
(p. 416) : ho adds a choice selectiou of their re- 
ligious and moral sentiments (p. 440), as the best 
test of the degroo of moral perception at which 
their compilers, and those who hang rapturously 
ou their recitation in the vernacular, had arrived : 
some of these wo may quote in later pages. 

Wc have now rctmhod those jwrtious of the lite- 
rature which may be callod comparatively mo- 
dem; they consist of — I. the artificial poems (p. 
449), n. the dramas (i>.’462l), 111. the Burdna^ and 
Tanfras (p. 489), IVl the moral ])ixmis and tables 
{p. 505). The former class coui])rise some noble 
|)ooms which illustrate both the beauty and tiio 
defects of the Sanskrit language and the Hindu 
authors,— the meaningless play of wbrds, the laucl- 


ful conceits, the ‘ linked sweetness long drawn out.' 
the idea spun one to the finest thread, the intricate 
grammatical forms, the exceptionable chain of 
words. In these particulars no poem in any lan- 
guage can compete as regards singularity, charm 
of originality, and highly wrooght finish with the 
Baghncaii^a (p. 455), MeghddutOy and others. Many 
a Sanskritist who can read the epics, or the laws 
of Mann, with facility, will find a deeper study 
necessary to open the locks of a poem whose every 
iloha presents a separate puzzle; and yet the 
grand sonorous lines echo through the gallery of 
time with a r\*thmical vibration which can never 
be forgotten. Even the great Homeric hexameters 
' read tamely by the side of the Iiidi\ivajra lines of 
Kalidasa, whose exuberant genius runs riot in 
the unlimited use of melodious homophones. 

The dramas are too well known to require furtlier 
t notice ; wc pass ou to the FurdnaSt which are 
i practically the proper Fedatf of popular Hinduism. 

I They are modern in date, very numerous, and 
j of vaiying popularity. They are designed to coii- 
1 vey the exoteric doctrine of the Fria to the lower 
j castes and to women. The compilers of them fell 
j into the pitfall of pretending to teach “nearly 
j every subject of knowledge,” “ to give the history 
i of the whole universe from the remotest ages, 
j and claim to be the inspired revealers of scientific 
i as well as theological truth but in fact they are 
{ across betwixt the Papal Syllabus and the Featig 
i Ctjchpjddla, and are justly cbirged with “very 
i questionable omuiscience” (p. 490). 

rise from a study of this book with a sense 
of the great service rendered to the student and the 
general scholar by the bringing together for the 
first time in a readily accessible form the corpiw 
of “Indian Wisdom.” Those only who oommeuced 
the study of Sanskrit thirty or forty years ago con 
fully appreciato the value and assistwoe oi suich 
a volume. At that period no one could say with 
oertainty what were the boondarieB of Sanskrit 
literature. The last thirty years have indeed 
been of wondrous expansion— a gathering in of 
a rich Indian harvest into European granaricB* 
Prench, German, English, Italians, natives of 
Indio, Banes, and citiams of the United States 
have alloontributed to the great work ; and now in 
tiiis his latest woric Professor Monicr 'Williams 
gives usocouspocfeuaoftho whole subj(3ct — a mine 
of reference, and a vade^merum for futoro scholars. 
It is a real subject of gratification tliat the English 
school of Sanskiitists still maintaiiis the ancient 
famo acquired iu the heroic ago by tlie grand 
Hindu triad, Jones, Oulcbrooke, aud H. H. Wilson, 
to whom the proud title of Primi la is, 

cheerfully coueede<l by all European? scholars. 

London J June 1S7S. J. G. 
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Tni: Book ot Ssb IiUsoo.Polo, the Teneisaam Conoenung 
the T?'f«g^QmH aad Hair^ of 'the Newly traoslaied 
aadedii^, with Notes, Jtla|)8,8ad other lUiistratioBs, by 
CoLONSL. He^tby Tulb, O.B., late Boyal Engineers 
(Bengal). In 2 rols. 2nd edition, rerised; with, the 
addition of new urntter and many new ilIns1aa.tions. 
(London {.John Hurray, 1875.) 

Both to editor and publisher this is one of the 
most creditable books that have of late been issued 
by the English press. . As a specimen of masterly 
workmanship^ it inay well be looked to as the 
example of its class by those whp may engage on 
similar tasks with this of Dolonel Yule's. The 
Brst edition appeared little more than four years 
ago, 'and was received with so much favour that 
we are glad to 'see the editor has been encouraged 
again to open his stores, and whilst lopping his 
former work in some few places, it has bean only 
to make partial room for the many interesting 
additions ‘from a hundred sources that he now 
lays before his r^ers, — additions that ‘*haye 
come in up to the last moment*', — so that the 17 
pages of Supplementary notes’* he has added to 
the second volume, he tells us, " has had to un- 
dergo repeated interpolation after being put in 
type.** The result is an encyclopaedia of informa- 
tion and reference respecting Central Asia and 
Qhina, especially in the Middle Ages, such as is to 
be found nowhere else, 

Marsden’s version of Marco Polo, published 
in 18X8, and hitherto the standard English one, 
was translated from -the Italian of Bainusio, 
printed in 155i) ; but - Eamusio’s was itself a 
translation from Latin copies, which again were 
derived, probably through Italian versions, from 
a French original. The old French text, published 
by the Socii^t^ deGdographie in 1824, seems to be by 
far the nearest approach to the original as written 
down from the dictation of Marco by his fellow- 
prisoner Riisfciciano of Pisa, in Genoa, in tlie year 
1298. Probably derived from this, through a re- 
vised copy by the author, are five o: !ier French 
MSS., on three of which, in the Groat Paris Li- 
brary, M. Pauthier based his valuable text of 1865. 

Having translated this,” says Col. Yule,— ** not 
always from the text adopted by Pauthier himself, 
but with the exercise of my own jadgmont on the 
various readings which tliat editor lays before | 
us,— I then compared the translation with the 
Geographic Text, and transferred from, the latter 
not only all items of real subatanco that had 
been omitto<l, but also ail expressions of special 
interest and cliaractor, and occasionally a gnaiter 
ftilness of phrasool<^ where the condensation in 
Pauthier’s text soomsd to have been carried too 
for. And finally I introduced between hracheie 
cTfrything pc?euliar to llamusio’s version that 
seemed to me to have a just claim tg be roekoned 


authentic, and that could be so introduced with- 
out harshness oV mutilation. Many passages from 
the same source which were of interest in them- 
selves, but failed to meet one or other of these 
conditions, have been given in the notes.” ' This 
plan must compiend itself as a most judicious 
one. The Book itself consists of two parts, the 
first ephtaining the brief but interesting nanutive 
of circumstances which led the' two older 
Polos to the Kaan’s Court, and those of their 
second journey with Mark, and of their return to 
Persia through the Indian Seas,” and the jond 
consisting of a long series of chapters*— 23^ in the 
Geographic text, 200 in Pauthier’s, and 183 in the 
Orusca Italian— “ descriptive of notable sights 
and products, of Curious manners and remarkable 
events, relating to the different nations and states 
of Asia, but above all to the Emperor Kublai, his 
court, wars, and administration.” — A series of 
chapters, near the close, either omitted or much 
abridged in nearly all the copies, treats m a 
verbose and monotonous manner of sundry wars” 
between different branches of the family of 
Chenghiz. These eXapters, the translator, “ though 
sharing the dislike that every man who neee books 
must bear to abridgments,” has felt “ it would bo 
sh6er waste and dead-weight to print,” 

The Commentaiy is very full and complete, no 
pains having been spared to clear up every point 
of interest or difiOiculty, by extracts from eveiy 
known source — ^many of them but little known— 
and by personal inquiry from people of all coun- 
tries, and all over the East. Nothing is omitted : 
the account of the Old Man of the Mountain, for 
example, is illustrated by an outline of the Ismaili 
sect, with references to the authorities, down to 
the trial m the High Court at J^ombay in 1866; 
and a portrait of H, H. Aghd Khdn M her- w*. 
The references tO Budilha lead to a brief account 
of his life, and of the old religious romance based 
upon it — the History of Barlaam and Josaiykat — 
illustrated by a woodcut from an old German 
version of the story printed in 1477, representing 
* Sakya Muni as a Saint of she Konmn Martyro- 
logy.’ TJio illustrations indeed— of which there 
are about 180 — are a most interesting feati?.re of 
this handsomely got up work ; the maps are 
numerous and specially instriactive, and the wood* 
cuts, &c. — mj^ny of tlu^m new, ottiors very old 
and quaint, drawn from medisoval sources Euro- 
pean, Chinese, Pci^iau, Ac* —are all interesting. 
The notes on tho chapters ^ respecting India. 
Socotra, &c., in the second 'volume, vrill bo studied 
by many of our readers with much interest. Tho 
Index is full, and a most, valuable guide to tho 
vesry varied stores of iufom, .rion which fill these 
two weighty volumoi,. 
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EIGHT ARABIC AND PERSIAN INSCEIPTIONS PROai AHMADABAD. 
B? H BLOOHMANN, M.A, CALCUTTA MABRASAH- 


A SHORT time ago, Mr* Btuges^ sent me 
eight very excellent photozincographs 
from rubbings of Ahmadab&d inscriptiozis, 
of which I now give readings and translationa, 
together with a few notes. 

These inscriptions add somewhat to our know- 
ledge of G ujar at 1 history; but it would be 
desirable to have more, and also to obtain a 
complete set of Gujarati coins of the iluham- 
madan period. 

Inscriptions I and II belong to mosques built 
by AhmadShah (I.) of Gujarat, who is de- 
scribed as the son of Muhammad Shah 
and grandson of Muzafiar. Mnzaffar appears 
to have been a converted Hindu ; for Muham- 
madan historians generally call him Mnzaffar 
T a u k , 2 .e. Muzafiiir of the Tank tribe.* It is 
noticeable that lib gi*andson docs not style him 
* Shah’ ; in fact, only in Inscription V does 
he appear with this title. Like tho founder 
of the Jauupfir dynasty, he does not seem to 
haro struck coins. On the other hand, Mu- 
hammad Shah, Ahmad Shah’s father, though 
styled Shall, lias no place in Iiistory ; but he is 
mentioned in iuseriptloiis and on coins. 

Ahmad Shah, or, according to lib full 
name, N a s i r n d d i n A b u 1 F a t h A h m ad 
S h a Ii, built A li m a d ?i b a d ncjir the old village 
or town of A s a w a 1 . The foundation took place 
on 7th Zt Qa’dah 813, or 4tk Miu-ch 1411, when 
tho presence of * the four pious Gujarati Ahnnuls’ 
rendered the nndertaking anspicions. According 
to tlie Icgondf , the saint Ahmad Khattii 
(so called from the town of Khatt A, near Nslgor) 
hod settled in Gujarat during tho reign of SuL 
tan Muzaffar, who held him in great rospoct. 
Ahmad Shah, too, often vbitod the Shaikh, and 
on one occasion expressed a dcsiro to aoo tho 
prophet Khizr (Elias). Tho Shaikh’s prayers 
and certam ascetic penances performed Ah- 
mad Shall brought about the desired meeting, 
and»whon tho king asked Khizr to tell him somo- 
thing wonderful, the prophet said that in former 

tim T^c tribe vule Boa.ti»<«’s cditk^L of 
WM^Hltacexofthe if- IK. /*., valLpp. 1«S), IW; Cnn- 
msglmm, Arth. Hepnrt^^ rot. IT- Tod's Adii, 

to!. Z. pp. lOSff. (Ifiul. vd., p. 

t Vide Atn trans!Ai»«>iit 1- W, wbero a 
uoto will alao bo found on Itilr AbA TuraJi, wHotv mau- 
soleum in AbnuuliUAd Is doocribodby Fergussua, Architecm 
tiure of AhviadAbM, p. iSA 


times a large town had stood on the haxiks 
of the Sabarmatf, where now only jungle grew. 
The name of the town had been Bidanbid. 
Thb town had suddenly disappeared. Ahmad 
Shah asked whether he might not build a new 
town on the spot. Khizr said that he might 
do so ; hut the foundations would not be safe 
unless four persons of the name of Ahmad 
came together who had never in their life omit- 
ted the afternoon prayer (*<wr). Ahmad Shah 
searched throughout the whole of Gujarat, but 
found only two Ahmads that fulfilled the ooa- 
dltion, vir.one Qazi Ahmadandone Malik 
Ahmad. These two the Hug took to* Shaikh 
Ahmad Khatt Cl, who thensaid, ^lam the 
third/ The king said, ‘Then I am the fourth 
Ahmad/ The town was thus founded. Whtfti 
the walb of the fort had been raised to about a 
man’s height, the fonndations unexpectedly gave 
way at one place. Tho king and the Shaikh in- 
spected the locality, when a roan whose name 
was Mani k Jogi Ciime forward, and said tliat 
the presence of tho four Ahmads at the laying 
of tho foundation was not sufficient to secure 
the permanence of the undertaking: the place 
where tho fort had been commenced was bb 
property, and the fort would not stand without 
his consent. Tho difficulty was, however, set- 
tled when the king agreed to call a part of 
Ahmadlhrid after tho name of M&nik Jogi.} 
No other mbfortano befell the rising town. 

Shaikh Ahmad Kliattd dictl in 849 a.H:, tiirco 
years after Alimad Shah. Ho lies buried at 
Sarkh^, south-wost of AhmadAbftd, near tho 
right l^k of dio liver. 

Inscription IIl^ belongs to the reign ofQ u t b- 
uddin AbulMuzaffar Ahmad Shlh 
II., often called in hbtorios Qutb Sh&fa. Hb 
full name is now known. 

Im/tcripiion IV^ is frmn Dastfir KhAxt’s 
^losquo — tho same as figured in Pergnaaon’s 
ArchUeetnret of plates 86, .87# 

Malik Ghant DastArul-Mulk (k a. ‘ Vwirof the 


t HoooetiMiMAiiifcBnrj, or ICtnik BMteoo, of 
abtb Ahmad’s Hosqno^ where the Bbedr tomM tho 
Sfiwrmsld} vmU the pbui of Ahmadabdd i& Fergoasoii’s 
Atekiiscims pfAkmas^ih^ . . 

§ Frina^HaJ^Shlh’s’ Howpae. uesrtlieKlirs^ Bis 
a bmall bnfidiTiic ob the pba of the of a d ioa tm- 

^ with doable pfibniafroQt. It has ercry appoatsnee 
of baring boon aa appropriafiott of a ^tdvak fano.-^Bu. 
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No. 3. SHA’BAM’S MOSQUE. (A.D. I452). 



W Gr^ liiMiMilli. 


J. Bttixn* 


No. 4 DASTUR KHAN’S MOSQUE. (a.D. CIR. I4S6). 


Indian Jintiquary, 



W. CrifCj phut^Iith. 


No, 2. riOM AHMAO SMAH’S JAMI* MASJID. (A.D. 1424). 
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wbo f^one is to be worshipped ieuscordmg to the 
^ordn vCTse* f Ssr, Ixdi, 18], “ Yeiily, the 
Mosqhes belong to God ; worship no one else with 
— hy the^slaYe who trusts in the h/dping 
Go^ Ahmad Shah, son of Mtihammad 
Shah, son of Mnzaffar, the king. And 
the date ofits erection is the 4th Shawd 817 JLm 
[17th December, 1414.] 

IE. — Ahmad ShdVs Jdmi* Mosqw. 

0^} AiJi fyJ^\ 

^ U»*l I j (J 

jJUU |<ia4 iiif e® 

^ jJixi ^jU j ^^]hLJ\ 

dj I JjiJl |*1« j yoJp 

li j j 5 ^ j b 

THznslaiim* 

This lofly edifice and extensive j^Eosque was-* 
hmlt by the slave who trusts and retuma and 
has recxjnrse to the mercy of God who is kind, 
who alone is to he worshipped according to the* 
Qoran verse, ** Yeiily, the Mosques belong to 
•Gk>d ; worship no one dse with EGm’’— (by the 
'Slave) who t^ts in the helping God, N isir 
nddnnya waddin Abnl Fath Ahmad 
Sh&h,8bn of Muhammad Shah, son of 
Mn zaf f ar , the kmg. The date of its erection 
&om the flight of the Prophet (God’s blessings 
•on him!) is the first day of Sa&r(may the month 
end snccessfblly and victoriously !) of the year 
827. [4th January, 1424.] 


Translaiion. 

God Almighty says, — Verily, the Mosques 
belong to God; worship no one dse with him.” 
And the. Prophet (Gh)d’s blessings on him!) 
says — He who builds a Mosque for God, will 
have a house built for him by God iu Paradise.” 
Ihe edifice of this Mbisque was built during the 
reign of the king of kings, Qutb uddunyfi 
waddin Abul Muzaffar Ahmad Sh&h, 
son of Muhammad Shah, son of Ahmad 
Sh&h, son of Muhammad Shah, son of 
Muzaffar, the king, by the slave who has 
ne^ of God the helper — I mean Sha’ban, 
son of T uh f a h , the royal, who has the title of 
*Imad ul-Mulfc, the Lord Chamberlain, firom a 
desire to obtain the &voiir of God and io get 
his great reward. This took place on the 2iid 
Jornada I. 856. [2lst May, 1452.] 

lY . — Dastir Khdn^n Mosque 

J JU j |Oa.! 

^ iis/l fji Uuo d d) I dj 

\ |s)UaJU» «>|P ^ 1 ^ 

a«5r'® 

jAfeo SU sLS^ a«a»| tiS> 

UJ 1 jfJ jr^l ! 

t3> (ji* kjAiUr*^! Alj 

«UloUj,J .UiJl /^U. j.iAi fciWi 

^W! ^ cK J ^ J 

jj (ni<>giliic) 

T/'aiisJaihn. 


in . — Sazdn Shdh^s Mosque- 
dll 5* I y**3J Si jjjlUJ dJf JG 

ti"*! 

tflA >il J i«^h5 jLI|^£>UaL« 

^ylkUff sU sU 

^ e^UI^dtdli 

>Ujj{ v-iWf v-Ahlar*^! 


God who is blessed and great, hR.s said, ‘‘Verily 
the Mosques belcmg to God; worblup no one 
with him,” And the Prophet (GotVs blessings 
on him !) has said, Ho who builds a mosque for 
God, will have a house like it built by CM>il for 
him in Paradise.” Tlie eilificc of this JAmi’ 
Mosque was built during the reign of the king 
of kings Ifa^ir uddunya waddin Ahtii 
Path Mahmud S h ah, son nf u h a in in u d 
Shah, son nf Ahmad SIiAb., ^ 0 l^ d 
h am m ad Shah, sen of M i y. j. i * a , ! tu 


^ Ijy the slave w:io io i.btain the 

cW^ j of God. the Malik Mat Ik Ohani 

' Kliusab -7.tiA , yrho ha« r.c r U..l fi vrn Uia- 

• Qaotationa from the Qgtlix «« introduced bj aUi^tt t^fa/God »}V i guolaU^ni Jr.m f..u D.dJ. bj 
al-noM, ‘ the Proidiet eaa-a.’ 


THE mj)US ANTIQUAEY. 


-[October, 1875. 


Rugnst Majesfy a^d the exalted refiige (of the 
people) the title of DastArul-mulk (laay 
God contmue him in his exalted position !), in 
order to obtain the mercy of God and to sectire 
his gr^t reward. This was on the 10th Sha’bln 
of the year* 8**. 

V, — Bdni Jm^s Mosque, 

^ vJ^lp 

^Lo Jl5j 

(>^ Uj Hi ^ 

^ j^\^\ 

erf ^ a**{ erf 2$^ o#5s^ 

^ f 

ifdJi^j/oJl wb «sa/ojtb( Jl.^lkU| sU 
^.•f^ oU-*!| erf 

j ^ fij! 

j| ^ l«JuJ 

Trandaiion, 

God who is blessed and high, has said, ‘*Yerily 
the Mosques,” &c. [as above]. And the Prophet 
has said, « He who builds a Mosque for God 
Almighty, will have a castle b^fbr him by God 
in Paradise,” This Mosque was built during 
the reign rf the great king, who is assisted by 
the aid oftheAll-Mercifd,S haras uddunyA 
waddin Abul-nasr Muzaffar Shah, 
sonof MahmddShiih, son of Muhammad 
Shah, son of Ahmad Shah, sera of Mu- 
hammad Shah, son of Muzaffar Shah, 
the king,— may God perpetuate his kingdom! ^ 
The builder of this Mosque is the mother, of 
AbfiBakr Khan, sou ofMahmdd Sul- 
tan, who is called J8» an i A s n L During the 
fourth solar [regnal] year, in 920. [a.d. 1514.] 

YL-^Tomh of Ahmcl 8hdL 

y ^^UaU sU n*A.| Lejj 

JUs ^ b 

5^ j y ttjlj P g Aja 

Ijjl ^ 

^ jy ttif o!o yi^ 

* bJ 800 or 803 A.5., wHch would be 

4UA. 1400 or 149| , 


j\ JWI vUj J^i 

‘e j i#** J j j l<MJ i 

jl 8«V> JU Ji . 

W t* (sj jf “S*— J* '-‘sT 

X 

Tremdation. 

1. [This is] the lofty Mausoleton of A h m a d 
S h A h , the king, the dome of which, on account 
of its loftiness, matches the vault of the heaven. 

2. Though het had many oflScers, and though , 
they always exerted themselves to repair it, 

8. No one has hitherto done so in so splen- 
did a manner as the perfect mind oflhat re- 
spected and exalted man, 

4, The henefaciior of the present generation,* 
F a r h a t u 1-M u 1 fc, who is pious, God-fearing, 
liberal, and feithful. - 

5. The chronogram of his office tenure has 
been expressed, with God’s help, by (the poet) 
Yahya in the words — “Farhat iMulk,these 
letters give the year.” a.h. 944 [a,d. 1537-38]. 

The memorial is executed by Ahmad 
Ohha jjft.” 

Vn. — 8Mhub Smjyid^s Mayvi, 

«J}fb aUo aUili 

Ji J 

djy Jujji dxjf 

^ ym ^;LJ aj|^ ^ 

y o»^ 

cyV ttjl oj |«>jIp ji ju. 

ej^j a 1.8*^ 
s’jj Oy ji 
^£»f (Ju^ lij |X« 

r (3 

*** 8^ b 

(yfl 

^Ak}j ki<Ul 

t Or it (se. the Uamolenin). The metre ii Ion, nmal. 
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pUj 

{3>^ j\ 

A* <y 

<Sk^ I lA Ub <V9 

^ ^ iSJ iSjf 

TransIaHon. 

0 God ! A dironogram on tlie erection of 
the Jami* Mosque by the M a lik nslisliarq 
[‘Chief of the East’] Nan Khan, son -of 
Chiman, who has the title of Parhat nl 
Mnlk. OGod! 

1. (This is) a Mosque shining and beaming 
forth, whose rays go up to heaven, 

2. If the tongue of the angel calls it ‘the 
raised house* and ‘ the elevated dome,* it is bat 
proper;* 

3. For in honour it is like ‘ the old house 
may it never be inside empty of worshippers 1 

4. Its well is like the Zamzam Well; and, 
like in M i n a , t at the side of it, is a well- 
attended bfizSr. 

5. The building was erected during the 
reign of him whose kingdom reaches the eighth 
throne, 

6. ShalxMohmiid 5 SonofShuhLat if, 
who gives an asyltim to other kings. 

7. Its builder isNauKliun, son of Chi- 
man, who through the grace of God became 
Parhat ul-Mulk. 

8. I sincerely asked Genius for the chrono- 
gram of this building. 


9. And he rephed at once, “Go, Yahyi, 
and say, ‘He bui]t| it &om pure motives, for 
the sake of God / ” 

10. This give^ together 945, if you count 
up the value of the letters (a.d. 1538). 

VIH . — ffamjah SaluVs Blzlgawdii 3Io9qtie.% 

IkU ! s U «J»4a2^ S U S 

f liVi f ^ ^ I fe * w> adJU> f aJLisk 

^IkL. jU Jji 

|j AJ ^ uXU ! ^ I j-ir? 

TnynslaitOii. 

God Almighty says, “Venly the Mosques,’* 
&c., [as above]. This Mosque was built during 
the time of the reigu ofNasir uddunya 
waddin Abul Path Mahmud Shah, 
son of L atifKhan,the brother of B a h Ti d ur 
ShAh, son of Muzaffar Shah, son of 
3fahmfid Shuh, son of Muhammad 
Shah, son of Ahmad Shah, son of !M u • 
liammadShah, son of Muzaffar, the 
king, — may God Almighty continue liis kingdom 
and his rule ! The edifice of this blessed Moi^qne 
was strengthened by the meanest of God’s 
slaves, M a 1 1 fi the royaU who has the title of 
EThawAs ul-Mulk, in 055. [a.p. 1548.] 


BIOGRAPHY OP JEIiLAL-AL-DIK RCMI. 

BY B. REHATSEJS; Hon. Mem. B. Br. B. As. Soc. 


The prince of poets, MullAna Jellal- 
al-din Muhammad nl-Balkhi ur-B4- 
m i , was bom at Baikh on the 6th of the month 
Rabi* I. A.K. 604 (1st October A.n. 1207). His 
principal work is the Mefftavt^ which consists 
of six dajiars or volumes, and treats cm an 
extraordinary variety of subjects, stories, &bles, 


* Xrtsdn t pr. ‘ the tongue of tho world. 

This is also tiio epitliot *of tbo poet H&tix. Jho Tuiaed 
house’ is the Ka*bim in Makknli ; and * the cloTafcea aoine 
ifl the hoarcnly Taolt. * The old house,* tlie aaane as the 
Ka’bah. Iho metro of tho passage is Kha/yi 
f Tho construction is forced : ch a i»f wd is oithor an adjec- 
tive to Z a m 2 a m [the well near the Ka’bahj, or tM^cn- 
graver him loft out a lodio, after Zanusazn. Ju i n & .la a 
quarter in Makkah, where a b&shr is held. 


porsd^les, legends, and Korun-texts, all permeated 
by the spirit of tho ^ufi doctrines ; and second 
to it is bis Biwan^ a collection of I^Tical poems, — 
both known fcom the temks of tlm Ganges to 
tho shores of the Bosporus. This poet, the 
foundbr of tho order of wlurling dorvishe% who 
have numerous convents and midowed esiablish- 

% Tho engraver has wrmj^y spelt instead od 
Tho latu?r form is rtHiniriHl to make w^iS. The whole 
• poem is inferior, and in the lu^it Uwo wo have to wan chtA- 
fttiWii ; and in the sixth distkli a foot mnsk^Uwm oeowia 
for majVilHHM 

§ TU‘s is mendy a wall with aad^ving«» 

front a tiled roof auH^^ ^ wooden piliani.— So. 
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was afc iiis service “with heart and life,” he 


ments in Turkey, sj^t the greater portion of 
his life in that country, and’ is therefore called 
the Turk; but, according to .the Nafhdir 
ul^uns of Jdmi, his visions began at a very 
early age in his own country. "When he was 
five years old he had manifestations jfrom the 
invisible world, such as sights of angels, of 
genii and of men within the domes of glory. 
It is stated in a record in the handwriting of 
Mallana Beha-al-din Vuludj ' that when Jellal- 
al-din Muhammad, on a certain Friday when six 
years of age, was playing with some other little 
boys on the flat house-tops of Balhh, one of the 
little fellows suggested that they should jump 
over from one housBrtop to another; Jellal-al- 
din replied that as such movements are peculiar 
to dogs, oats, and other animals, it would be a 
pity that human beings should imitate them, 
but that, if they felt any power in their souls, 
they ought to fly heavenwards together with 
him. That moment he disappeared from the sight 
of his playmates, who became sorry and raised 
a shout of lamentation, whereupon he returned 
after a short while, hut with the hue of his 
countenance changed and his eyes altered, and 
said, “ Whilst conversing with .you, I saw a 
company of persons dressed in green raiment, 
who took me up and showed me the miracles of 
the upper world ; hut when your cries and wail- 
ings ascended they again deposited me here.” 
lb is said that at that age be partook of food 
only once in three or four days. 

It is said that when JelIS.l-al*din emigrated 
from Balkh he met Sheikh Farid-al-din A’Mr 
at l^isbapur, who was at that time well 
stricken in years, and who presented him with 
his E’srdr-ndTmh, or “ book of mysteries,” which 
he ever afterwards carried about his person; 
he also imitated his doctrines, as it is said— 

MullanI on A’ttar attended, 

Frmn Shams’ hands the drink was all ncetar.” 
By Shams his spiritual teacher, Shams Tabrizi, 
Is meant. Elsewhere wo read— 

31 i* 

A ttfir was soul, Sauiii his two ejus ; 

We caw after Sanfu and A’ttiir.” 

On being told tt^t a certain man had said he 


replied, ‘‘Hush! Ambhg men this lie; finds 
credit,” and asked, “ Whence have you obtained 
your heart and life, that.you can place them at 
the service of men P” He was nevertheless in 
the habit of saying, “I am not that body 
which appears to the A'dslieJcs (lovers of God), 
bnt the pleasure and gladness produced in the 
hearts of Murids (disciples) by my words. 
Allah! Allah I. when you obtain that gladne^si 
and taste that joy, consider it happiness, and 
give thanks ; that is nie~!” His^m-al-din w;its 
merely his amanuensis, but from several flatter- 
ing references to him in the Memavi he might 
be wrongly considered to have occupied a fer 
higher position. To him he said, “ It is necessary 
to sit knee to knee with the Avli& (pi. of 
Veli, saint) of God, because such proximity 
hears momentous consequences” : — 

djlij aW ■ 

ji is \ 

tj'k 

31 ^ 

H is am -al- din was no doubt a faithful 
amanuensis and disciple, but on some occasions 
a little admonition might bave been judicious ; 
ou the death of his wife he could not be induced 
for a long time to attend to his duty, and the 
poet remonstrated ; — 

“ One moment to bo absent from him is not 
good, 

For separation will increase mishaps. 

No matter what your state ; attend on himj 

Because proximity will love augment.” 

He said that although a bird flying up from , 
the earth cannot reach heaven, it nevertheless 
gains the advantage of being further from the 
net ; thus a man who becomes a dervish, though 
ho cannot attain perfection, is distinguisbed 
above the common crowd of men, and is deliv- 
ered from the troubles of the world. 

A worldly follow once excused himself to him 
for his romissness in visiting him, but JolliU- 
al-din replied, ** There is no need of any ex- 
cuses, because I am as thankful for your not 
coming as others are for your coming.” 

Seeing one of his companions in a state of 
melancholy, he said, “ All sadness arises from 
too great attachment to this world as soon as 
yon are freed from it and consider yourself a 
stranger therein, you will porooivo, from every- 
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tlung you behold or ta&ce> that it caauot abide 
with you, and tliat you must go .to aBothsr place : 
therefore you will no longer feel any anxiety.” 

Ho was also in the habit of saying tb^ be ia 
a superior man who does not grieve on being 
affironted, and he a generoim man who gives no 
pain to one deserving to be affronted. MuHini 
Sirdj-al-din Knnavi was a great man 
of the period, but not on good terms with Jelfiil- 
al-din, and when it was reported to him that 
the latter had on a certain occasion said, I 
agree with all the seventy-three sects of the 
Muhammadan religion/’ he determined to get 
the iTulla insulted. Accordingly he sent one of 
his followers, who was a learned man, to ask the 
Mulla in a large company whether he had regkUj 
uttered the above sentiment, and in case of re- 
ceiving an aSimiati re le^dy, to affront him with 
bid language ; hut to all his taunts the -Mulla 
only smiled and replied, I agree also with . 
all yon have said,’* whereupon the man returned 
ashamed. Sheikh Baku-ahdin a*114 al- ! 
d oul ail stated that he Sad been mueh pleased 
with this meek answer. I 

He daily asked his servant, ‘‘ Is there any- 
thing in the house to-day ?’* and on receiving 
a ’ negative reply he became exhUarated and 
tk^nkfol, saying, '^Piaise be to God, this 
day our house is like t^iat of the prophet !” If 
the servant said-, ** Whatever we require is 
at hand in the kitch?!i/' he was displeased and 
said, ‘*The smell of Pharaoh is rising from this 
house.** He seldom or never used war-lights 
in his house, and was contented with oil-lamps, 
saying, ** Those are fmr kings, and these for 
devotees 

On a certain occasion a company, in which 
also Sheikh Knnavi was 

present, requested the Mulla to ofheiate as Smam 
(leader of the preyers), bat he replied, ** We are 
Abdals, we sit down or getup wherever wehappen 
to be ; those endowed with and dignity 

are worthy to be Emiims/* and pointing to 
Sheikh (7a^*al-din as one of those, he continued, 

Whoever prays after a pious Emiun is just as 
if he prayed after the prophet.’* 

One day the HuUi being present at a devo- 
rionul erereise, it occurred to a dervish to ask 
him what Fat/* is, whereupon the ilulla recited 
the follovring quatrain : — 


Pa^r is jessenoe, all else accident ; 

Fakr is health, all else disease. 

This world is all deceit and fraud, 

Fakr ia of the next a mystery.*’ 

It has been mentioned above that the MulU 
was a disciple of F ari d - a 1 - d i n A’ttar ; him 
he recollected even during his last illness, when 
he said to his companions, ** Be not afflicted at 
my going, because the victorious light will fifty 
years hence radiate from the spirit of Sheikh 
Farid-al-din A’ttar. Rememberme in 
whatever state yon are, that I may aid you, in 
whatever garment I am.” He also said, Do not 
associate with any persons except such as are 
of your own kind, because on this subject my lord 
Shazns-al-dinTabrizi (may God sanctify 
his secret !) has said to me that the sign of a dis- 
ciple (murid) who has found acceptance is that he 
never associates with strangers, and that when 
he suddenly falls into their company he feels 
in at ease, like a hypocrite in a mcmque, or a littlo 
child in a school. On his death-bed he also 
said to his companions, In this world I have 
but two connections — the one with my body, 
and the other with yon ; this latter connection 
will not be severed even after I shall, by the 
ftiiVonr of God, become separated and isolated 
from this world- *’ On the same occasion Sheikh 
(Jadr-al-din also paid him a visit and said. 
May God restore you to health quickly ! ” 
But the Mulla replied, Let my, restoration to 
health cemsist ia the iremoval of the only re- 
maining garment which yet separates the lover 
from his beloved. Are you not willing that 
light should be joined to light ? 

JUk jl .Jj ^ 

juyf ^\j{^ 

“ Denuded of body ara I, and He of unreality. 

I roam and veige to hounds of union,” 

The last injunction of the Mulla to his com- 
panions was, “ I recommend you to fear God 
secretly and openly, to be frugal in your eating, 
to sleep little, and to speak little. To abandon 
everything sinful, to fast and to pray much. To 
renounce every kind of lust for ever, and to bear 
insults from everybody. Do no^ keep up any 
intercourse with fools and vulgai* persons, but 
cultivate the society of men who are pious and 
m^le. The lx*rit men are those who are useful 


• Poferty ia a religious eeaw, and be who makee a profeswoa of it ia a Fakir. 
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to tlie Imman race, and the best words are tbos© 
wliicb 'are the fewest and tbe most instruotiTe.’* 
On being asked to appoint a worthy successor, 
he uttered the name of Chelebi Hisam- 
al - d i n ; the question being thrice repeated, he 
gave the fourth time the same reply. Being 
questioned concerning his son Snlt^nVnlnd, 
he replied, ‘‘He is a hero, there is no necessity* 
for any injunction about- him.’' Then Chelebi 
Hisam-al-din asked the Mulld whom he wished 
to pray over his corpse at the burial, and he 
said, ‘^Sh eikh pa dr-a 1-din.” He expired 

at sunset on the 5th of the month Jomadi 
n. A. H. 672 (1 8th December A.D, 1273), at the 
age of 68 years according to the Muhammadan, 
or 66 according to the Christian reckoning, at 
Koniah, Iconiam, in Asia Minor, where he 
had spent the gi’aater portion of his life, and^ 
from its being in the Turkish dominions he 
obtained the surname of Bumi. 

Gfhe above Snlt&n Tnlud was also a poet, 
and died at Koniah, a.h. 712 (1312). He is 
called Behu-al-din, of the same name with 
Jellal-al-din’s father, who, when our poet was 
yet a boy, being displeased with the government 
of Khowaiizmshah, determined to emigrate for 
ever from the district of Balkh, under the 
pretence of going on a pilgrimage to Mekkah. 
Accordingly he departed with this son and went 
first to H ishapfir, where they made the ac- 
quaintance of Sheikh Farid - al-din A’ t- 
t iir, who had gathered around him many dis- 
ciples, and who discovered the precocious talents 
of the boy, presenting him with the Esrar- * 
ndmah and nttering the prediction : — 

Ip^ f^jj 

aXA ^ jAjf 

“ How quick,, he said, will this unruly lad 
Throw burning fire on anxio-us souls !” 

Both father and son continued their travels 
in the company of a valuable guide and i^piritual 
teacher, Sayyid Tarmad, whose sobriquet 
was B ur h ft n ; with him they visited the holy 
shrines of Mekkah and Jerusalem. They had 
not completed one half of their intended tour, 
however, when he took leave and advised them to 
settle in Turkey, Accordingly Belift-al-din took 
his son Jellftl-al-din to Koniah, where they estab- 
lished themselves and ceased their wanderings. 
At that time lAUa-al-din, the Seljukide, 
governed the conatry-, he was so pleased with 


the company of Beha-Sl-din that he became his 
disciple ;_when his father (Bed Jellftl-al-din took 
his place, but‘ he soon got tired of worldly 
honours, and, abandoning' his position, dedicated 
himself wholly to spiritual life : — 

I ^ cJUos (AUI 

j jfi 

“ But schools and honours pleased him not ; 

His nature’s aspirations were more high, 

His pomp and glory seeriaed but folly to 
himself, — 

Attraction of the spirit- world held his hearfc.^* 

He sought consolation in the society of kin- 
dred spirits, the chief of whom were S h a m s- 
al-dinTabri z i — ^whose name appears at the 
end of almost every ode of his Biwdn in token 
of affection, becanse Jallftl-al-din himself ac- 
knowledged him as his* spiritual guide — and 
Hisft m-al-din. 

Shams-al-din Tabri?.], whose full name is 
Mullanft Shams-al-din ’AliBenMftlak 
DftdTabrizi, appears to have been a restless 
character and an innovator. 'He travelled about 
much and made many enemies. When Shams- 
al-din arrived at Koniah for the first time,, he 
paid a visit to Jallftl-al-din, who happened to be 
sitting near a tank with several books near him ; 
he asked what they wei*e, and on being told that 
they were called Kyi wa Kdl, he said, “ What 
. have you to do with them ?” and threw them 
all into the water. The Mulla exclaimed with 
a sigh, “O Dmisb, what have you done? 
Some of these were my father’s compositions, 
which cannot he replaced ! ’ ’ Hereupon Shams-al- 
din put his hand into the water and pulled out 
all the books, one after the other ; and lo, not 
one of them was wet. Jellftl-al-din was much 
astonished, but Shams-al-din rejoined, “This 
is joy and ecstai^: what do you know of these 
spiritual matters ?’* And their intimacy began 
from that day. 

Shams-al-din was constantly roaming 
about. He wore a robe of coarse black cloth, and 
took lodgings in the caravanserai at whatever* 
place he happened to arrive. He came to Koniah 
A.H. 642 (a.d. 1244), hut could not remain 
there on that occasion longer than one year, as 
an attempt was made on his life. At that 
Hme JeQftl'al-din Buxzu saw his fidend for the 
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last time, and ms so grieved at the separatum ixnmediatelj and said to Jellil-al-dixi, ** Thej 
that he withdrew Umsdf entirdy firom the are calling me in order to Idll.xne.** Jellahal* 
world, became a dervidu and founded the din waited long in vain for his return ; seTcn 
order of dervishes called after his name, and at men had lain in ambnsh expecting him' with 
present still well known in the Ttudddr empire, drawn swords, with which they attacked him, 
When Shams-al-din arrived in his travels at bnt he nttercd such a shont that all of them 
Koniahfir A. H. 642, he took lodgings in the qiiar^ tainted away and fell to the ground. One of 
ter of the oonfeotionersL One oiy Jellil-al-din, these men was Beha-aUdin,oras in the 
who was engi^^ in teadiing variotiB sciences, \ lithographed copy 'AllH-al->din Muhammad, the 
happened to pass, with a company of learned j son of Jellil-al-din. When these seven men 
men fyom the college, through the quarter of the I recwvered their senses, they perceived nothing 
confectioners. OnthatocscasionMullanaShains- | bnt one drop of blood, and from that day to this 
ah din sallied ont from his lodgings, and taking ! nothing more transpired concerning that prince 
hold of the bridle of Jeilal-al-din’s mule asked j of the invisible world, 

hiLi whether B&i aid (a celebrated saint) or . The real cause of the attempt to assassinau* 
Muhaminad was the greater ? JellM-al*din said, i Shams-iJ-din, and of his flight in eansernence 
** 1: seemed that on account of that terrible j thereof must probably be sought in his open 
question the seven heavens had fidlen asunder | disbelief in Islam, which Jellal-al-din was al- 


and had been precipitated upon the earth; 
a large fire appeared to issue from my bowels 
and to envelop my brains, the smoke whereof 
ascended to the throne of God, and I replied, 

* As Muhammad isj.li^ greatest of men, what can 
B^isidbeF’ He rejoined, * What do Muham- 
mad’s words, We have not Jmown thee ae we 
imply ? Whilst BMzidsays, ^ O Qod^ 1a>m 
high is my position ! I am ike king of kings / " ’ 

1 replied:— ^B&izid’s thirst was quenched 
one drop, and he boasted of satisfaction, because 
the vessel of his intellect was filled thereby. 
That light was as much as the Httle window of 
his house could admit, whilst Huhammad was 
subject to a great dropsy and thirsty— *li6 was 
daily praying for closer intimacy.’ ” At these 
woz^ MTdlfizA Shams-al-din gave a sbont and 
fill down senseless. JelUl-al-dm alighted from 
his mule, and ordered his disciples to cany him 
to the college. He placed the bead of Sbams-al- 
din on his own knees, took him by the hand, and 
they departed together. Dozing three months 
they lived in retitement, engaged in fiaisting and 
prayer ; thqf' did not come oat once^ and no one 
ventured to disturb their privacy. 

According to the Nafhdf-uU'Hns^ in which the 
flight of Shams-al-din from Koniah is represented 
in a somewhat supemaiural 'way, the year in. 
which it took place is given as A.H. 645, and 
not A.H. 643 as stated above. In the NajfhdU 
nhuna it is related that one night when JcllU- 
al<^h and Shams-al-din were sitting together- 
in retirement, a man from without arrived and 
beckoned to the latter. The Sheikh got up 


ways cunning enough to disguise tolerably well 
in his own utterances and writings. He, more- 

over. so monopolize the society of Jellil-al-din 
that the disciples of the latter, together with 
his sen, were determined to murder Shams-al«din. 
It is plain enough, from the last page of the 
Mesfyxvi\ that the above conjecture is true, as 
will appear from the following ; — 
oylsb ^ k M 

^ ji 

J f V J * 

Own 

Jpo y y^ ‘^jyT ^ 3 y 

y yly^ ^ Ij^f 

*03 * y *^ ^ (*^11 *5 

JJU ^3*1 ciif •^5-45 

A0b jji 

^'Sorna time he with his friend retired sat. 

All alieoi spirits quite shut out, 

Enjcying the pure' draught of union. 

He was the confidant of his good fricnil : 

His pupils did lament and grumble, 

* Wheneb came this ragged mendicaut ? 
Whence faeought he all this fraud and roguery. 
To isolate so quickly our grc?at Chief ? 

O God! How Ist&m is despised, destroyed. 
The dome of Islam is now led astray ! 

This robber is none bnt a heretic. 

By God ! his blood is free and free !' ’’ 
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It may be seen that in thes^ verses the ‘great 
Obier andthie ‘domeofIslAm’ is Jellal-al- 
din Eilmi, whilst the ragged mendicant 
and heretic robber is Shams-al-din. 

JellAl-abdin Eiimi’s successor, OhelebiHisam. 
abdin, whose ibll name is Sheikh Hisai;a- 
al-dxn Hasan Ben Muhammad Ben 
Alhasan Ben Akhi Turk. Becoming 
the successor of a JPir or Sheikh^ 'i,e, spiritual 
guide, implies also the acceptance of all his 
jduties and the allegiance of his pupils ^ and if the 
Pir was a man of great authority, learning, &e. 
his successor is also expected to be one. It 
appears that Hisam-al-din got tired of the many 
Ghaadls composed by Hs teacher Jellal-al-din, 
and requested him to write ^ connected and large 
poem ; hereupon the latter pulled out a piece of 
paper from his turban containing the first twenty, 
eight distichs of his Mesndvi, beginning with 
the words — 




Hear how yon reed in sadly pleasing tales 

Departed bliss and present woe bewails 
and ending with the >vords — 

^4U( j ajO tri 

Here pause my song, and thou vain world, 
farewell/^* 

Jellal-al-din said, ‘‘ Befoio you ever thought 
of it, the idea of composing a work of this 
kind had been instilled into mj lieai*t from 
on high/’ The last piece in the Mcm/tvl itself 
contains an account of the manner in which this 
celebmted work was commenced, and brought 
to an end by Hisam-al-din, who wrote down 
every word of it as it fell from the lips of liis 
master. Sometimes Jellal-al-din was so full 
of Ws subject tliat from the beginning of tbe 
night till the next-moming dawned he dictated 
to Hisam-al-din, who was in the habit of again 
reading in a loud voice to the iiMulla all had 
’written. When the first volume was completed 
the w^ifo of Chclebi Hisam-al-din died, and the 
work was interrupted, as alluded to in the firet 
distich of the second volume ; — 




* Thw^ by Sir W. hot (dace 

attwi^pted., 

T xmj of teisi hai)erfec4ioi»both 


“ Delayed was this Mesndvi for a time. 

Eespite was needed blood to milk to change/' 
.After that no interruption of any length 
appears to have taken place, till the whole work 
was brought to a termination. That Hisdm-al- 
din must have been an enthusiastic admirer of 
this book appears from the following words he 
uttered:-— “ When the Mmidvi is being read 
aloud, all who are present get drowned in its 
light, and I behold a company of spirits from the 
invisible world whe cut off with their swords the 
roots and branches of the faith of all those who 
do not listen with complete sincerity, and gra- 
dually drag them into. hell-fire." But Jellal-al- 
din replied 

“ Of verses mine the foes you see 
Headlong dragged to flames of fire, 
Hisiim-ai-din, saw you their state ? 

Their acts has God revealed to you P" 

The above words of Hisam-al-din imply that 
as appai’ently many sentiments contrary to the 
strict law’s of Islam arc uttered, — unless listened 
to with gi'oat and sincere attention, the hearing 
of the Mepidvi will lead to infidelity, and conse- 
quently to eternal perdition ; whilst the answer 
of his master is conceived in that tolerant spirit 
which permeates the whole Mesndvi, and which 
ventures to condemn no one rashly, 

No doubt the Mesndvi contains also many 
strictly orthodox and oven bigoted pieces; it 
must, however, be allowed that thei’e are many 
which (ian never meet mth the approval of 
strict Musalmuns of any sect* Such a piece is 
“ Moses and the Herdsman" (Jnd, int voL HI. 
p. 90, March 1874), at the end of " which the 
author even disclaims to be a religious guide, 
and openly avows that the religion of love is the 
only true one : — 

tsji XS jj 

j\ jj-SuP oho 

oho J 

‘*Tou must not guidance seek from the 
inebriatoi 

Who rend their clothes, can they be asked to 
mond? 

From all religions dlfiers love’s belief ; 

The lovers' sects and rites are God a!one,t 

fl« an and a Pmitm sebolar, I liave dniiog the Saot 

two git«o idectioi:a from this gveot poet, who has 
not yet inet among Europeans with the attentioa and study . 
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ON THE AGE AND OODNTBY OP BIDYAPATL 

BT JPHBT BBAJra^ B.O.S. 

It has been wnal to speak of this poet as the vara , I and the pa&£ts whom I eoaotgalted 

earHest vnitet of Bengal, and, as his language were led to suppose that the poet resided at 

is decidedly Hindi in t^, the opinion has been Nadiya. The interpretatk»u thus assigned to 
held by myself and others that the Bengali G a n r a was snpported by seyeral ccmsidera^ 

langoage'had at that time not fully developed tions : — ‘ 

itself out of Hindi. . 1. Bidyapati*s meeting with Chandl 

This view is very distasteM to Bengalis, who Das, who lived in the adjacent district of Bir- 

alre prond of their language, and wish to vindi- bhum. 

cate for it an independent origin from some 2. The renown of Nadiya os the' birth- 
local form of Prakrit. They have apparently place of Chaitanya, who, as we know from the 
set to work to search out the age and country Chalfa hifa^charittim rlta, v-as fond of - singing 
ofBidyapati, so as to show whether he Bidyapati’s poems. 

was really a Bengali or not. 3, The fact that Nadiya was the seat of a 

A very able article has appeared on this sub^ celebrated family of rajas, 
ject in the last number of ^hat excellent Bengali I ^ The conclusion as to the poet's co^'^ntry being 
magazine the Banga Barsana (No. 2, pt. lY. j Nadiya did not even then seem to us to haniion* 
for Jyoishtho 1282, say June 1&75). It leaves ize with his language, and some of my Bengali 
something to be desired in the shape of clearer | friends wished to explain it by the tbcoiy that 
indication of the authorities on which the state- 'j the poet used theBmj Bhaslia dialect as specially 
ments are founded, and there are some points j appropriate tu songs in praise of Krishna. To 
on which I still feel unsatisfied, bat the main j this theory there were, however, the objections 
conclusions are, I tbink, unassailable. that Bidyilpati’s language, though Hindi, is 

I proceed to give the substance of the argu- clearly not Braj Bhaski, or anything like it, btit 
ment, and the conclusions ai rived at, with my Maithila, wliieli is . a very dldlrent tliug; and 
own comments. ^ that prior to the restora'» imi of t he Kiishna- ?iduis 

In an article on B i d y a p a t i in the Luh'an at BrimUbm by llupa and Snnatana. followers 

Antiquary^ vol. II. p. 37, I described his Ian- of Cliaitivnya. the Biuj Bh^lia was not cousi- 

guage as extremely Eastern Hindi,” and on deml jiecuiiarly appropriate to Krish^hymns. 
p. 40 as •‘the vernacular of Upper Bcng;\l.” lu Jayadeva, for instance, as well as llupa 
the same series of articles, at p. 7 of vol. II., and Sanatana tliomsclves, used S;insknt. 

I wrote of it as ‘^more properly old llaithila To solve this ipiestioii the writer in tlio wye 
than Bengali.” These three c.xpressions ai*c Baddmi starts by oliscrving that Bidyapati's 
three different ways of stating the same fact, coiitcmpomy Cluindi Diis writes Bengali, and 
and my opinion was arrivcti at fnnn an exaiuin- this cxplodi's the theory that Bengali was in 

ation of the language rather than from histori- that age unformed, and chisely resembling rustic 

cal or * other considerations. Though I tlius Hindi. After discussing this point, he goes on 
anticipated tlic writc*r in the JJa/nja Deimtim, to show, from the cclebinted meeting of the two 
yet it is none the less gratifying to me to find poi‘t4^, timt Bidyapati’s home must have Ik'cu in 
tliafe the conclusion to which I was led by purely some plsicc not very far from Birbhum, and lie 
lin^aistic reasons has now been confirmed by lias been hnl by this argnmeut to seek for it in 
documentary evidence. ^ the nearest Hindi-speaking province : for if 

;io point, however, I was wrong aibint, and Chandl Hus, being a Bmigali, wTOto Krishw- 
^nst now abandon. From , the expression in hymns in his mother-iongac, it is a &ir inference 
Bailalcalpatani^ 1317, “ xiaucha G a u r e S - that B i d y Ap a t i would also use hU mother- 

ImdosorvcA. Inthotoxtl hnve not vcntnnHl to altpr a wuc»' my »rt}Tiauii*iTi<v mitU Rvlmi of mon* 

word or to itmeh tlio in«*trc. wlit^lior faulty or not; tlmu twinity I flatUnf injTjolf tl»t 1 

a&d in my t-Tuiwhitiona I uiuuhI vhu'tty at !um\ daring tliat time. mKlt»rstauil him » littU?. 

Howevor imiwrfectly I may li.avo iutc*mij4ialwHi xnytwiK, Notliinjr would phimo uu» mure iliantu seo bettor juntko 
I veuiuro to boj^ that I shall not be eharsod with xaihucss, douo to this poet ibau I can do. 
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tongue ; and as tLe language lie uses is jiloLtlula 
Hindis tihe conclnsion is that he was a native 
ofMithilS. I may here* add to the writer's 
. argoment thatMaithila dosely approximates to 
Bengali, as in the Za of the preterite, the charao- 
teristio ha of the fntnre, the interchange of I 
and n, the nominal affixes he and m, and other 
points. 

He next notices the allusions made by the 
poet to his patrons Baja Sib Bingha (Siva Sinha) 
and Rupan^^ana; his patron’s wife, Lachhima 
Debi ; his fiiends Bijayanar^yana and Baidya- 
natha ; and concludes that the-poet was attached 
to the court of Sib Singh.** 

By a happy inspiration he appears to have 
thought of consulting some learned men of the 
province of Mithila, which was nearly 
co-extensive with the modem district of Tirhut, 
occupying the country between the Ganges and 
the HimMayas, and extending on the west as far 
as the Gandak river, and on the east quite up to, 
if not beyond, the old bed of the K^s! river in 
Puraniya (Pumeah). 

As the result of his researches he found 
that Bidytlpafeiis still well known in Tirhut, 
and has left some lyrics which ' are still sung 
by the people and are in Maithila. On this 
point, however, I -would observe that these 
songs may have been modernized: indeed 
they ‘ look very much as if they had, — such 
words as hia^ garua^ dharayahu, look suspicious. 
But the most important discovery is that of 
a Pdnji or chronicle of the kings of Mithila., 
It is to be wished that the author had told us 
where this book is to be found. He merely 
tells us that it is in Mithila, and begins in J^aka 
1248, in the reign of Hari Singha Dova. The 
date and the king’s name agree in a singular 
way with that Hari Singha Dova whoso capital 
was at Simraon (Sansk.* Samaragruma), and 
who was conquered by Tughlak Shah in a.d. 
1322, and ded to the mountains, where ho found- 
ed the kingdom of Hepal, with its capital, Kath- 
mundo, or Hhe wooden palace.^ Simraon is in 
the extreme north-west comer of Tirhut, and its 
ruins are very extensive. 

In the mention is made of a king of 
Tirhut, Siva Sinlia, and at his court it is re- 
corded that there was one B i d y a p a t i , Ron of 

Ga^pati, sou of Jaya Datta, son of Dhlrcs- 


wara, son of Peviditya, son of Dhaamaftdiiya. 
THs is our poet, and it is strange that there 
shonld be two circumstantial traditions about 
the same man. The Maithilas claim him as 
their own, and the Bengalis,, as mentioned (Ifid. 
Ant vol. n. p. 37), make him out to he a Jes- 
’ sore man — f < 

“Orbis de patriS certat, Homere, tua.” 

B4ja Sib Singba is said to have liyfld at Su- 
gaona, a village still; extant. A curious legend 
is told of his being delivered from prison at 
Delhi — ^into which he had h^n cast by the 
Emperor — ^through the instmmentaHfy of our 
poet, who showed himself to be possessed of 
miraculous powers. The Padshah gave him the 
village of Bipasi, in Tirhut; and Sib Singha, ap- 
parently to save his own claims as zamindAr, also 
made him a grant of the same. The deed of 
gift is said to be still extant in the possession 
of the poet’s descendants, who still own the 
village. 

Certain expressions in this grant raise a ques- 
tion of date which is somewhat difficult to 
settle. 

The document mcites that the grant was 
made in the two hundred and ninety-third year 
of the era of pakshmap Sen: The Sen Btljas 
of Bengal must then have exercised some sort 
of over-lordship in M i t h i 1 jI . The writer tells 
us that the era of Lakshman Son is still current 
among the pandits of Mithila, and that the 
yo^ 1.874 A.p. = 707 of Laksliraan, or tho L. S. 
era as it is called. Tlie era therefore begins in 
a.d/ 1107 or Saka 1030, and L. S. 293 = 6aka 
1323 and a.d. 1400* Tho Bengali tradition as 
to the poet’s date gives him from a c. T433- 
1481, which is a Utile later than tho date now 
given. 

But there is another difficulty. ' The Pdrtji 
states that Sib Singha’s reign did not begin till 
Saka 1 309 = a.I). 1440, so that the grant w’-as 
mado 46 years before he ascended the throne. 
Tho Maithila pandits got out of this by saying 
that tlio grant was made when Sib Singh 
acting as Juhardjd or regent for liis 
and they ^d that his father, Raja Doha Sing. * 
reigned 91 years, so that ho must have boon 
old and infirm for a long period before his 
death* Still that he should have been obliged 
j to resign all active participation in tho govein- 


* tho aHksio In Ant voL II. qaoied above. 
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meat 46 years before his death is hardly prob- 
able. 

This date, moreover, would give B i d y l.p a ti 
himself a very long life. Two prodnctions of 
his are stiU exiantij besides his lyrical poms. 
One is a prose work in Sanskrit, the Punuha 
Parikshi^ which was translated into Bengali by | 
pne of the pandits of Fort William College, and 
is still remembered by Bengal civilians as one 
of those instnunents of tortnre known as text* 
books which we used to plod wearily over in 
OUT -college days. Now in the introdnction to 
this tedious work it is said to have been written 
at the request of Raja Sib Singha then reigning, 
or 46 years after the grant of land, when Bidyl- 
pati cOnld not well have been than 66 or 70 
years old. 

The second work is in Sanskrit verse, and is 
called the Burg^bliakti Tarah^M; it is said 
to have been written in the reign of Raja Kara 
Singha, who did not ascend the throne till 26 
years later: so at his accession the poet must 
have been at least 92 yeers old, even sappopiiag 
him to have been quite a yonng man when he 
got the grant. 

The descendants ofBidyapati at Bipast 
are stated to have in their possession a copy of the 
PMgavat Purdna in the handwriting of the poet, 
written in L- S. 349 = Saka 1379 or a-n. 1456. 

The writer in the Detrsana is not at 

all surprised at the great age attained by the 
poet ; he merely remarks that a oontemplativo 
life is conducive to longevity, and that there are 
many instances of Brahmans devoted to litera- 
ture reaching a great ago. I would suggest the 
pc^ibiliiy of there having been more than one 
BidySpati, and that the woi-d is not a proper 
name, but a title, like Rai Gunukar or Khbi 
Kankan. There is perliaps some weight in the 
Bengali tradition that the poet’s real n&mo was 
Basanta Rai. 


The Pdiiji states that Raja Deva Singha 
reigned 91 years, and the dates of the various 
reigns of this period may be thus given : — 

Deva Singha.^. A.D. 1355, reigned 91 years. 
Sib Singha ... 1446 „ 3| „ 

Rim Padmuvati Dcbi. 1450 „ IJ- « 

Rdni Lakhima Debi... 1452 „ 9 ,, 

Rani Biswas Debi ... 1461 „ 12 „ 

Nara Singha... 1473 


It also appears that Hfipsuarayapa, whose name 
so oonstoatiy occurs immediately following that 
of Sib Singha, is not an independent personage, 
but that the kings of that family took the title 
of Naraya^ with some prefix. Thus we find 
Maharajas Nara Singha Darpansrlya^ Batna 
Singha JivananarAyana, Raghu Singha Bijaya- 
niriya:^ and others. v 

The patron of our poet was thns called in 
full hCaharaja Sih Singh Rupauaiayaua. He had 
three wives ~-the three Rants mentioned above-^ 
who, according to the Pdrjh reigned in succes- 
sion, and after them reigned Nara Singha, Sib 
Singha's cousin. 

M i t h i 1 a was always closely allied to Bengal, 
and was subject to it at the time of the intro- 
duction of the Ij. S. era. This accounts for our 
poet’s salutation to the “piucha Gautes- 
vara,” princes of 31 i t h i I a being regarded as 
also princes of Ganr or Bengal. The fiv*i 
princes are probably Sib Singha and his four 
cousins, NarOk Batna, Raghu, and Bhsnn, the 
fiirst of whom came eventually to be the ruling 
ptmoe. 

The Lachhima Debi whom the poet so fre- 
quently celebrates is the second of the three 
wives of Sib Singha, and her name— a corruption 
of Lakshml — is also written Iiakhmi, in con- 
sonance with Hindi phoucsis. 

We must then regard Bidyapati asa poet 
of if i t h il k , where he is still remembered and 
lias left descendants. His language, though no 
longer to be regarded as old Bengali, is very 
closely akin to it, and represents a link between 
fifteenth century Bengali and Hindi. With one 
i^and he touches Sdr Dos, with tlie other Chamli 
D3s. 

Ho is said to have died at Bajitpur, a village 
near Dalsingha Sarai, almut ten miles north-east 
of Barb. Ho was on his way to the Ganges, to 
end his days there, wheu di^th overtook him on 
the road. 

If the writer erf the aiiicle I have been dis« 
cussing would give us some more iuformatiem 
as to this iCaithila PtUJh ft would be welcome, 
and it would also be interesting to know whe- 
tlicr Raja Sib Singha RupamirayaTO was in 
anyway connected with the family whose pre- 
sent representative is still the nominal ruler of 
Nepal. 
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(Contim^djrtm page 274.) 


* FIT , — Bronse Antiquities in India. 

The elegantly-shaped bronze jng represented, 
actual size, in the accompanying plate, was dug 
tip some fifteen years ago near Avinasijin the 
Koimbatur district, Madras. A grealt city 
is traditionally said to have stood where it was 
found, bnt only some indistinct mounds and 
hollows noTy mark the spot, not only ^^erihe 
etiam ruinoi — ^have the very mins perished,— 
but the name too has been forgotten, and only 
a dim tradition survives that palaces and tem- 
ples once spread widely there. Such legends 
are not uncommon in India, .to whose ancient 
soil iihe declarritiou of the poet is peculiarly 
appKcabie — 

“Thoiu canst not; find one spot 
Whereon no city stood,” 

^Yith the jug were found a bronze globular oil- 
vessel with straight tapering spout, and a bronze 
stand for one wick, both of the forms still com- 
monly in use ; but the jug is of a shape not 
at all Hindu, nor indeed, though elegant and 
classical, hardly Greek rather resembling ' 
what is known to modem manufacturers as 
* the Windsor pattern.’ It should bo remark- 
ed that the illustration might convey the idea 
that the rim opposite the handle is furnishewi 
vrith a spont. This is not the case, however ; the 
lim is really broken away more or less all round, 
the top of the handle’ not being attached, but a 
fracture existing between. From some indica- 
tions it seems probable that the original rim 
spread round in a perfect circle h\ inches in 
diameter, without any spout or depression for 
pouring out. This W’ould have given the jug a 
much more archaic apjwarance ; the shape of the 
Inandle with its plaited oraamout ^vill be noticei 
Avinasi is about a hundred miles from the 
Malabar coast, between whicli and Egypt there 
was certainly a frequent ooraniunication in very 
ancient times; and the Greek and Phoenician 
sailors, who took home peacocks and perfumes 
^from thence, may have brought out with them 
such an article as tins bronze jug. Further 
evidence of communication is given by a pot 
full of well-proved coins of Augustus and 
Tiberius, which was dug iq> at Polacbj, ia 


Koimbatur, in 1810 : and there is, I believe, his*, 
torical. proof that one of the PAndyan kings 
sent an embassy to Augustus, Copper orna- 
ments are occasionally found in the cairns in 
Central and Southern India, aird in 1870 more 
than a ton of rudely shaped copper hatchets 
without sockets, aud instruments like kniv^ 
were dug up in the Bdlaghat, Maisur 5 some 
are now in;the British Museum. 

VIIL— Masons* Maths. 

®e thirteenth century was distinguished by 
j a wonderful development of architectural works- 
aud skill throughout Europe, and so great a 
resemblance runs through many of' the magni- 
ficent monuments then erecte^j that they have/ 
been supposed to owe their origin to associa- 
tions of artificers travelling over Europe, and 
employing the knowledge of ntothemati.cs and 
design, that had awoke from the Hark Ages^ 
in the service of art and construction, chiefiy 
ecclesiastical. In that age of faith 

“The architect 

Built hm great heart into the sculptured 
stones, 

And with him toiled his children, and their - 
lives 

Were builded, with his own, into the walls, 

• As offerings unto God.*' 

Such an association was that of the Fraires 
Ponits, who wandered from realm to realm for. 
the purpose of biiilding bridges when travelling 
becaine more general, and commanication be- 
tween countries more frequent, as the arts and 
civilization expanded. Many a pilgrim would 
then ejaculate with , a thankfulness ill "under- 
stood in these days of excursions made easy — 

“ God’s blessing on the architects who build 

The bridges o’er swift rivers and abysses 

• Before impassable to Human feet.** 

These societies of wise master-builders , and 
co-workera are believed to have instituted 
certain secret signs and tokens, by which they 
might know one another aud the works built by 
the fraternity, and hence* are said to have ori- 
ginated many of the signs and passwords of 
Freemasonry ; for they were also styled Free- 
— ’equivalent, as some say, to free-stono 


* ParliAjw ieo9t awlyiipproaching the Oinochoe. 
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workers; ot, as others assert, from their 
gaging and combining to assist one another, and ' 
not to work unless free and on their own 
terms. This was no tmnececffiaxy precaution, for 
in those dayn kings and powerfiil corporations, 
intent on *bnilding castles or churches, had 
small compunction in impressing skilled work- 
men, aud fcreing them to work on terms dic- 
tatied. 

Sot on'Jj lad these old craftsmen a system 
cf secret signs for knowing one another, but 
tilso o? marks or symbols cut on conraefi of 
kid by them, which disclosed to the j 
initiated their presence and handiwork, Mach | 
that is mystical and extravugant has been i 
prcpoiindetirfespe'Tting these Mutontt* jlfarXv,’’ < 
but iv eeems probable they were nothing more ' 
tbs^n the personal marks of the masters of the j 
works, conyeying, in forms determined by the j 
associationsj directions to the setters how to j 
lay the stenes* Similar marks are indeed nsed \ 
in building to this hoar, and by them each 
mK3i:x: recognizes the particnlar stoue for the ! 
correct workmanship of which he is ans wcmblc. ‘ 
On large works a list is kept by the foreman, j 
aad ai*y uoy.* man having a marking similar to j 
one already on the list mast make a distinctive j 
difference - Skilled masons say thCit from th:- j 
character of the mark they can tell the kind 
of stone on which it was made. j 

It is certainly striking, however, to find the j 
same Masons’ Mai’ks, whate rer their original j 
intent, upon the’ grandest architectnral monn- I 
menhii from It^land to Spain and Italy, and still ; 
more remarkable, and more to onr present j 
pnipose, to find them trimihvrly used in India ’ 
aad other Kastem countries. Some of tlie J 
marks are ' well-known Indian symbols, sneh j 
as tho nbiqnitoos rH. wrbich ilr. Fer- 

giisson considers still ^loxplaiiiod, bnt "whk'h 
may have been a signature of the ancient Jaina 
kings. In Icolandit was ciUled Thor’s Hammer, 
and is found on Runic monuments, ancient 
Roman aihus, Danish medals, English and 
Spanish eathedrals, the Minster at Halo, the 
cliuiHsh at Oschatz, and may be seen in high 
relief on a brass amulet, brought from Aaliuuti, 
iu tlio Sonth Kensington Museum. 

The late Charles Homo, B.C.S., F.R.A.S., Ac., 
a mos!; diligent archioologist, collected ^lasons* 
Marks during eevcml years’ service in the 


North-West ProrinoeB, and pobliahed, in The 
Builder of 26th June 1869, a notice of them, ac- 
companied by a collection of examples, copied 
oh the annexed Plate L Nos. 1 — 6.* He remarks 
that in huge and ancient buildings he often found 
forty or fifty stones near to one another mark- 
ed in a Similar manner, having been probably 
all dressed by the same man on five sides, wdth 
the rough side left mnermosh on which he set 
hh mark This would then be nstfnl in com- 
puting the amount of work done, which was paid 
fo"« by contract, as is now the practice in the 
Allababiid quanies where stone was cut for the 
Janma Railway bridge. Ou many ancient stones 
directions in Sanskrit characters, such as rl^jli 
lan'l, hjHom 7/ 1 a ^ Ac., were cat r the 

charncteva of the InT*mdions (No. 5) in the plate 
are G upta, cic.i 300 A.b., and were rrauslafcd 
for Mv. Horne by Babu Brijeudralala ilitra, as 
signifying (1) ‘^LatlW' Ldth^ fuaunmcnfal roU 
; (2) Saiika,"’ hich^plu ; (o) “Kicha,'* 
iuiddle ; ( 4 )‘ Putla,'* — iiuiiah of Puroa, East 
Liikhan, south; (r.) Upara, of fhc upper coiirst^ 
General Cunningliam, in his Arch csaloji ail Siir- 
Tol. I., has, in plates xxxiv. and 
xsjcvii., given figures ofllasoas* Marks from the 
great stipa uf Sarnath and from . the great 
mosque at Debli; several of the latter arc 
mstrnctions for muuibei*ing and placing the 
stones. Some of the Lcltcre following the In - 
girnciiom (No. 6) are transliterated with donbt. 
The curious figure of the cook (No. 4) is cut on 
a black stone roof in a small tower in the south- 
west comer of the Atollah Masjid, and from its 
position most have been incked before the 
stone was placed, which 'was probably daring 
the Muhammadan occnpatioii. The marks from 
S;Miiya, Upper Assam (No. 7), oocoirod on stones 
in the “ Copper Temple,” aad are taken from 
plate xxx. voL XVU. of the of ike 

Aeiailc Sociei^ of Betifful (page 467). The lino 
of Persian marks (No. 8) taken from plate 
Lvxsii. vol. III. of Sir W. Ouseley’s Trapeh 
;i* l\ma (pago SG3)- He coi>iod the marks 
(there c:dled mshin) from forge hewn shmes 
in the magnificent ancient Palaoo of Seadekfo 
bud, A6i>tia <>/ Happiness f near Ispahan. Signs, 
much reaembling ‘Masons’ Marks are often 
found impressed on the bricks of the Birs-i-Nim- 
rud, or Tower of Babel. Advancing to W csteru 
The Builder of 12th June 1875 contmna 


^ Tiis iiasjid and oUicr baildiu^ in tU« N. W-i*. mgailjf d#4i0 from aj>. iSiW to 1480. 
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a collection of taarks, copied is^' piate II. 
9, obtained by Hr. G. J. Chester at Tartds 

(Torfosajand Jebeil,in tlie north of Sym, 
near Aradus, now Enadj the Biblical 
A r r a d , and communicated by him* to the Com- 
mittee of the Palestine Exploration Puhd. At 
T ar t u s there is a castle, an immense structure 
of massive drafted masonry of crusading date, 
iacorporaiing probably still earlier constructions 
and masonry : the stones exhibit many Masons 
Marks. There is also a cathedral, described as 
a noble edifice, extraordinarily perfect, fib to be 
used at any moment for Christian worship, con- 
sisting of four bays, the east end with three 
apses, each square outside ; the roof of vaulted 
stone j the werft front has a pointed doorway 
with a large threefold window above it of ex- 
quisite proportion, and there are elegant lancet 
windows at the sides. The marks come chiefly 
ft‘om these buildings. Mr. Chester considers 
them to be Ohrisdanr and European, such as 
were uaedrin the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
though some are of all- dates and countries. 
A. few marks (10, 13) &om the Holy Land are 
added from'' Mr. Godwin’s coUectiou, and some 
from ruins in Lycia (NoT 15) j also a lino of Roman 
marks from Pompeii -{No. 14), and examples 
from Hadrian’s wall (17)' of the second century 
and Roman altars found in England (l^o. 16). 

Still farther to illustrate the subject and 
to assist comparison, several sets of marks 
(Hos. 18 — 27) from medimval buildings all 
over Europe are selected from Mr. Godwin’s 
collection published in The Builder of March 
27, 1809 (vol. XXVII. pp. 245.24«). The ro- 
markable identity of marks used iu widely 
separated countries and ages cannot fail to strike 
attention. Some are as universal as the 
iikdf and as full of mystical and lypicjd mean- 
SngBJ^ Such is tlio hour-glass form and the 
involved triangles, which when a pentacle are 
an emblem of Siva and Brahma, and tlie fixmous 

Solomon’s Seal,” as well us a Masonic symbol ; 
trident-shaped signs in the Indian and Persian 
marks, like the Greek which ai-e idoriiic«*i.l 
with the Vaishnava sect-mark, passes into tlio 
Government broad arrem mark, and (reversed) 
is a Gish character ; and the T in the Runic al- 

♦ In a chamber of thn Groat TyniTnid i.s. r^tit ih<» hall 
aarmoimbxl by a oro«s, tho name »» the corro]at]r>n fwtll imU 
that OB St. PuuVa -Cath^jdral ; wjv<;rso<l it i» tho 

Veims. Thowjfh now an cmilrumily 
pbristiaai symbd, it bore a widely dilToront Jiigmilcution in 


phabet. On European as well as on Asiatic 
buildings may be found Hindu caste-marks, 
Bomorucian, Astrological, and Cabalistic signs, 
and characters occurring in the Etruscan, 
Lycian, Old Slavic, African, Gnostic, . Palmy- 
rene, and Cufic alphabets, as well as the pro- 
gressional varioties of the Indian Alphabets. 
The V, ST, W, and A forms are of ail countries 
and ages. Indeed, not the least curious point 
in this subject is the feet that nearly all the 
Runic letters are found figuring far and wide 
as Masons’ Marks, — a circumstance not to be 
lost sight of by those who aflSrm that Odin, 
“the inventor of the Runes/' and his Aesir, 
were a people from the East. Amongst our 
present instances from Persia the not uncommon 
markf is the Runic S ; this character also occurs 
in the Asoka and Western l/avo Inscriptions, 
in which it has the power of d ; it is also found 
in the Albanian Alphabet, as given by the late 
Prof. Wilson in his Arlana where it 

represents r, and finally in the Himyaritic In- 
scriptions of Southern Aiubia it is n i — astro- 
nomically it denotes .Saturn. 

In connection with this subject the alphabets 
and inscriptions given iu vol. I. of Prinsep’s 
Essays on ' Indian Antiquities ; . Prof. H, H. 
Wilson’s paper on Bock Inscriptions of Kapurdi 
Giri, Dhauli, and Gixnar, in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic SocietjyYohXll.f and theArianian 
Alphabet Al^vo mentioned ; the progrcssional 
Alphabet in Hope’s Imcriptions in Dharicar 
and Mysore^ and Plate 2 of Iliudu Symbols 
and Caste-marks in Moor’s Hindu, Pantheon 
may be referred to : as also Mr. BurnoH’s 
Elements of South Indian Paloiograyhy, The 
length of Masons* Marks, it may be mentioned, 
rangos from 1 in. to'S in. or 6 in. ; the majority, 
however, arc from 2 in, to 3 in. long. When 
I became alive to the subject, I had no oppoiv 
tunity of examining the great temples of 
Southern Iiidiu, but only the remains of Jaina 
arcliiicciuro occurring in Kanara. On those 
I could find no mark, thongli it is far from 
iinpossihlo they may exist. Scandi on buildings 
all over India, t as well as in Afghanisran and 
adjacent countiies, would doubtless discover 
multitudes, which it would be intcrestiRg to 

tbo 

f For a of MaROiw’ Marlca from ilio Tij eec 

tbe Freewxttttma* Qmriei'hj vol. XII. ( 1815 ) p. 

other aoticcH, ib, p. 441 fi*. aud vol. XIIl. 
(1S4G) p, 4MI.— l!h>. 
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compare with marks tliat may be found in 
Ceylon, Siam, Kambodia, and Java. Sbonld any 
be discovered in remoter Cbina and Japan, the 
interest would be increased : for tbongb the sub- 


ject is probably more cn-ions than impcrtant, 
it might point to some osefnl conclusions, and 
throw perhaps a ray of light on the early his- 
tory of architecture. 


NOTES ON THE ANTIQUITIES FOUND IN PARTS OF THE UPPER 
GODAVARE AND KRISHNA DISTRICTS. 

(From the Proceedin^g of the Mad/VLg Oovenimenf, PulJie Ikpartment, llih Feb, ISTS.) 


These antiquities consist of the caiTO*^ and 
tombs ofDravidians or earlier Skythians, of 
Skythian tombs of the later period, ruins of 
Buddhist and Hindu timples, and stone crosses 
of the early Christian period. 

1. In the Upper Godavari, British side, and 
Krishna Districts south of Jagiapeta, Dravidian 
or earlier Skythian tombs and cairns arc found 
in groups, particnlariy in the Krislunui District, 
where there arc hundreds on one hill alone. • The 
cairns are constructed of four stone sLibs on 
edge, and slab at bottom and one on top ; then 
round the tomb a ring of small stones seme 
twelve feet in diameter, and small stones, within 
that, heaped over the grave. The grave is sunk 
from two to four feet in the ground, according 
to the breadth of the side slabs. The sizes of tiie 
graves arc from one foot six inches long by one 
foot bi*oad to six feet long by two foot brtxul. In 
the Kiishn/i District the slabs arc limestone ; in 
the Upper Godavari, trap, metamorpliic rock, 
and sandstone. I liave ojKaied soveral of these 
graves and found a skeleton. The body liail been 
laid on the right side, head resliug <m right 
arm — ^licad always north, feet south. The bones 
were invariably so djmuigcd tliat tlicy crumlded 
almost at a touch. Tlie up^>er slabs on the tombs 
vary in size. I have found theiu from four feet 
by thi-ee foot to eight feet by six feet; some of 
the sjujillcr tombs have .no slabs on'tlicm on 
top, l)ut only small stones piletl up as a cairn. 
(See Fig. 1.) In none of the graves luwc I 
found any omaniciiis, bcatls or pottciy. 

1 think iliai ilit*.se gnives must bo between 
3,(>00 and 3*eai*s old,* 

2. Shjihain Ttmhti, — Tlicsc I liavc only seen 
in the Upper Godavari ; they arc tombs witlnnit 
<^irns. These toinliR luivc no slabs at bolhmi, 
only four forming the isides ; llKy are gencniUy 
four fset by three feet, some with immciise slabs 
Oil lop. 1 have mcasureil thcni fourteen feet 

* Mo csin Ik* on tlio cnntclaHiiMis 

jau'iitiuuwl iu iUis iKipcr resiwetiwg the of tlio iv- 


by Bve feet ; they ky irrespective of compass 
bearing. The graves are filled up with small 
earthen pots filled burnt bones and clay. 
I have found beads apparently made cf ivory, 
and some small ghiss ones of red and green 
colour, in the pot that contains the charred, 
remains of the skull. (Fig. d.) 

There is a splendid tomb made of sandstone on 
the Nizum’s side of the river opposite Lingala ; 
the slab on top is nine feet square j the tomb 
surrounded with eight rings of stone (sunk in 
the ground) some seven feet in dutmeter, and ^ 
evidently a chiefs grave. I had no Oj^portnnity 
to open and examine it; but another grave, 
with smaller slabs and fewer rings round it, I 
opened. In the tomb there wore the usual pots 
with bones and beixds; the rings contain a 
skeleton with feet in towards the tomb, the 
skull placed between the knees- These were the 
skeletons of slaves that bed been sacrificed on 
the death of a chief, number accordiug to nmk. 
Herodotus describes this ceremony. Those two 
ditrerciit tombs alluded to in the foregoing are in- 
discriminately csdled by the natives rdkishxsi^ 
iptUit, ‘ tombs of the giants tliis is a misnomer. 
Nona of the skeletons I have met with exceed in 
size those of the present day; and the imbomt 
bones in tiio otlier tombs, pieces of ribs, 
ami-boncs and pieces of tho skoll, arc just tJic 
usual size. 

Tho graves with the charred bones of the 
deatl probably belong to the Northeni race of 
Skytlikuas, who may have learned tlie custom 
of cremotiem during tho GrocCan invasion in 
tlmir country ^25 years B.C., and brought this 
custom south in their wars. The upright stones 
in conncctiou widi demon-wmahip I have only 
found in tho Krishna District (Mt l^lga. 3, 4). 
TlieKcdlis and Goods put up wooden posts for 
the same rite. 

3. Ruins of Bindn texn|dee of the earlier 

miuiu s ftnd the xkamo h, te my Iho least, uesatvi- 

tsetory,— iKn. 
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period before Buddhism I have not found, either 
in the Godavari or Krishna District, in the places 
I liave visited; all the pieces among the mins 
have grotesque and unhuman-shaped sculpture 
oil them, TThich is not the case in the earlier 
temples, where some of the sculptures of human 
beings ai’e almost equal to those of the Greeks. 

Of the remains of Buddhist temples I have 
seen two in the Upper Godavari. One has the 
appearance of having been one of the fortified 
Buddhist temples. The wall of the enclosnie, 
some 600 feet square, had on two sides a rongh 
stone wall &.ced with cut stone some eighteen 
feet high ; on the other two sides the hill is a 
cliff. The entrance gate was built of immense 
blocks of stone ; the top beam consisted of a 
square stone with Buddha and two elephants 
with pots in their trunks pouring water on him 
carved on it.* Subsequently thi-? temple seems 
to have pas^d into Hindu hands. By the broken 
stone hulls in the enc ^osure, and by some Mu- 
hammadan coins found in. the old well, now 
nearly filled up with rahbish, it seemb to have 
been occupied by them, probably as a fortress, 
for which it is well situa^cl. being close to the 
ruin at Davarapilli. 

The next instance of Buddhism are two stones 
(built into a small temple at Lingala)- with the 
sacred duck or dodo carved on them. 

I have not seen any remains of Jain temples 
or idols in the Upper Godavari. 

Ruins of Hindu temples are numorous both 
on the British and Hizilm’s side of the river. 
The temples have all been small, and the idols 
^ very roughly carved. Of the present temples 
in the Dpper Godavari none exceed 400 years in 
age. One small temple at Purnashala is said 
to be built near the spot from which the wife of 
Rama was carried ofi* to Ceylon, and on one stone 
in a at the back of the temple is shown a 


footprint, said to be the spot the wife stood on 
when she was forcibly carried off. The footprint 
is thin ; but I rather think it has been cut in the 
stone* In excavating among the ruins of a 
small temple at ISTelimilli, some four miles north* 
east of Dumagudem, I found a rough stone 
(hard) some two feet six inches long by one foot 
four inches broad and four inches thick ; on it 
are carved some Telugu letters. Thu language 
is Sanskrit ; the date is plain ; the stone is 750 
years old. 

4. The Christian remains ai'eon the Isizam's 
side near Mungapetii in the jungles, and consist 
of several stone crosses ; t one some thirteen 
feet higlr, and also a structure which on first ap- 
pearance looks like a tomb ; it is seven feet above 
ground, about eight feet square, closed on f hree 
sides, open on one, and roofed in with an im- ■ 
mense slab of stone. When I saw them I was 
pressed for time, and so did not examine, them 
closely. I did not see any inscription, nor had I 
means to make any excavation. To fix the date, 
pf these crosses is rather a difficult matter. 
Christianity ’ (the Syrian Church) was intro- 
duced into India in 400 A.n. These churches re- 
mained in peace till the arrival of the Portuguese 
in the fifteenth century, when persecution began, 
and was brought to a climax in 1599 a.d., 
when Meneses, . Archbishop of Goa, instituted 
the Inquisition, and ordered all the Syrian bool^ 
to be destroyed and burnt. It is well known 
that many of the Syrian Christians sought refuge 
by flight inland, — they were favourably looked on 
by the Hindus; but whether (fT^cBO crosses were 
put up by them, or belong to an earlier period, f 
is a question iliat c-'Wi only bo decided in case 
any inscriptions arc found on or near them* 

T, Vanstaveihn, 
Executive Engineer, D.P.W. 

Bavolaluy 4^tJt 1874. 
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{Abridged from the Amiudl Beport of, tho Bm/al j 
Adaiflc 8ocifity,Maij \H75,) 

Professor John Dowson has contributed to Part 2, 

\ cl, YH. of the JouT, R. Aa Svc. a paper on a 
Bactrian-Pali inscription of considerable int«*fost 


brought from T a k h c-i-B a h i by Dr, Lcitner, and 
now jri the Labor Miiscum. The docuiucni re- 
cords the name and title of the king maluiragcuta 
Gunnyliarasa, whom both (icuenil Cuiuiingiium 
and Professor Dowsoit, indcpen<lcutly ofciich other. 


- * 1“ ihis not Laloiimii fche coiwort of Ywlinu, rather tha 
Ite^ort Jor lielgQm a'tU - Kti 
p. IS 5 Fer«us8on*ii 7ree and Serpent iViJTifhip, 2a 
ed. w. lOB, 112. r », m, 242, 3(i8.--ED. 

^ t * oroHuott Mong to the as the Beitfhbou] 

Umhei <xsil Btuie Stone ifcmawr*4s, XB 


1 Had Syrian exhited in the ter- 

ribirieKKo lat<» aH tho cyiif shpuhi in all 

ppoVjability have bad of Umj Jf Chris- 

tiiui, th <! W } crottKJS can liw-dly ba of later date iliau A . J >, 

iooa.~Ei>. 
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bave.identifiod with Gondophart^. They disagreed, 
however, as to the date, the latter reading it as 
“ the 26th year of the king, on the 7th day of the 
month Ysds^kha,” whilst the former read it m 
'*the year SamvatlOS 461, the 4th of Vai- 
siikha,,thQ 26th year of the kiag> reigtu” Prcn 
fessor Dowson has now taken the inscription np j 
onoe more, and adopts General Cnnningbam's in^ | 
terpretation of the word ffarkvaUarti as the i 

Samvat for Yikramldityai era. His revif^cd road- ! 
ing of the date is ‘‘ the 26th year of the king, the 
year 100 of the Saitvaf, the 8r 1 day of V.iisikha 
Another communication ot considerable antiquarian 
interest ia an account by Mr, T« H. Blak«;sley if 
fJeylon on* the mins of S i g i r i. The rock of 
S ig i r i , in the north extremity of the central pro- 
vince of Ceylon, which rises some 500 feet above the 
surrounding plain, appears in early times to kwe 
constituted the citadel of a fortified position, 
surrounded by earthworks and moats, the sides 
of which are in some parts revetted with stone. 
Mr. Blakesley has traced out two q'jadrangular 
areas, comprising, together with the rock, a apace 
of some 800 acres, and defended not only by these 
walls and moats, hut, on the eastern side, by a i 
large artificial lake, which he thinks must have 
be^ used also for the purposes of agricultural ir- 
rigafcimi. Extensive earthworks or hands for the 
diversion of mnnpQg water into particular channels 
have also been tra^ in different directions for 
some miles, Mr, Blakesley ascribes these earth- 
works to King Kaayapa the Parricide, who 
lived in the fifth century of our era; and the 
completion of the irrigation arrangements to 
Par^krama£4hninthe middle of the twelfth 
century. . Earlier than dithw of them— indeed, as ! 
early as the first century b,c.— are, in his opinion* ' 
the walls of <^lopean masonry still to be seen at 
Mapagala, a pair of rocks about half a mile 
south ofthe rock of SigirL 
la the numbers of the Journal of ike Jnaiio 
Sod^ of Bengal of 1874 which have been hitherto 
reomved^ the most important contribution is a 
translation from the Arabic, by Major E. C. Boss, 
at Maskat, of the Eaehf^^-Gluimmah, which, in 
translator’s opinion, is to be considered as the 
most authentic and coherent account of the his- 
tory of ’Om&n that has emanated fmmiMtive 
souTcee. The work appears to be extremely rare. 
Major Boss bad only heard of two copies existing 
in *Om&n, from one which his translation has 
been prepared- The name the author of the work 
was not given in the manuscript, but Major Boss 
was informed by some learned men that the aatb<»* 
was Sirh&n-bin-S&id, a nativeof laki. 

Babfi Bajendralala Mitra discusses at length the 
question as to the supposed identity of the Greeks 


with the Vavanag. The djuclusious at whicl 
he arrives? are chitjfiy these ! That originallv tliL 
term Y avail a was the name of a country and .'f 
its ptiople to the w<"‘at of Kandahar, which may have 
been Arabia, ar Periia, or Media, or As.'iyria— 
probably the latt ; that subsefjueutly it became the 
name of all these countrifi; aud that there 
not a tittle oferideme to shosr that it at any 
one time the exclunre name of the Greeks. 

The diiscovery by Mr. of seventeeu 

Arabic iiwcript'on,?, rangit^:? trem *v.h. S5Q to 

Maldah. bar euable^i Dr. H. Blochraauti to 
continue his valTialie coatributioiis to the geo- 
graj,)hj and history of Bengal d»:-ing the Muham- 
madan period. 

In the Journal of the Bmlay Bra)v^h o/ fh 
\ Boyal Anaiie Soevty Mr. E. Behataek has publish- 
ed facsimiles aud annotated readings of tweUc 
Himyaritic inscripti jus — nine of which ere imcTib- 
ed on stone, and three on metid plates— which 
f the Society procured a few years ago from *irabia, 

I together with eight ATid>ic tails manic medicine- 
i cups, facsimiles and descriptions of which are 
I likewise published by Mr. Behatsek. Of the 
Hinvyaritic inscriprions two arc written in the 
fiowTpetfnifiAif style. Another contribution of con- 
siderable importance is a series of Sanskrit and 
Old Canaresc Inscriptions relating to the Batta 
Chieftains of Saundatti and Belgaum, in modern 
Canarese character, with traaslatica and notes, by 
•Mr. J. F. Fleet. These documents furnish a very 
satisfactory view of the two powerful families 
which play such important part in the history 
i of the ChMukyas during a period of about three 
! centuries and a half, from the time they were first 
raised from the rank of spiritual preceptors to the 
position of chieftains. Tlie value oi Mr. Fleet’s 
communication would have been considerably cu- 
banced by &csimile copies. The same number 
contains a legendary account of King S 4 1 i ▼ a - 
bana or S&tav&hana, drawn fir^m a Ma- 
rfi.th? treatise entitled SdlmtAaaa-dbrifra, by Baq 
Stiheb V. M. MantlUk. 

Mr.K-T. Telang has given two papers ; in one of 
them be endeavours to fix the date of Madbu- 
sfidana f^araavati, ^ho commented on the 
Bkagnciulgttd^ at about the end of the 15th or the 
beginning of the Ifith century; whilst in the 
other be gives a ChMukyn wpperplutc grant, and 
examines the chronology of iTic Western line of 
that dynasty down to Y ijajMitya ( 6^^ to 

JatfMi.— The Council are haf^y to 
he able to state that since the last anniversary 
meeting considerable progrt^s baa be»^^ made In 
the A!H:hieolo^^ical Snrvey of ladia. in* I^Jding 8i>rac 
J disojv^rics wb..:b have the mosi 
on oiu Knowledge of ib»? anciovi art and rclig.o*. u 
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that conntiy. Of these the most promment is 
that znade hj Gener^ Ctmniiigliam of the tiaif- 
bnried, rail of the tope at Bh^rahnt, which he 
t hinks belongs to a period not long subsequent to 
the age of A^oka. These reinains appear to be 
covered with the most elaborate bas-rkieffe, which 
afford a wonderfully complcie illustration of the 
arts of the period, as well as an authentic picture 
- of the early forms of the Buddhist faith. 

Soide years ago, when Mr. Fergusson first 
published his work on Tree and Serpent WhreMp, 
it was scarcely suspected that the Jdtdlcaa, or 
legendary lives of Buddha, were of any great 
antiqmty. Before, however, the second edition 
appeared, Mr. Fergusson had been enabled, with 
Mr. Beal’s assistanOe, to identify among the sculp- 
tures of the Sdncbi Tope some scenes from the 
V’essaniara and other J^takas, the conversion of 
the Easyapas, and other incidents in the life of 
Buddha. There were then already sufficient 
indications to make it probable— though they 
were not strong enough to prove it— that at least 
ft great part of the Buddhist literature of Ceylon j 
and li^'epai was as old as the Christian era. The i 


great merit of Greueral Cunningham’s discoveiy 
consequently consists in the Bhdrahut rail being 
older than anything hitherto known; in the 
scenes represented being more numerous 
varied than those at Sanchi and Amar^vati, aud 
in their being all inscribed with the same names 
which the Jatakas bear in Buddhist literature. 
The incidents depicted are sometimes not in them- 
selves cjasily recognized ; but the names of the 
principal actors being writtei alongside of*them, 
there can be no possible mistake as to the persons 
they are intended to represent. 

Mr. Burgess’s Boport on his first season’s wor6 
as Archaaological Surveyor, in • the districts of 
Belgaum and Kalddgi, is replete with information 
on the antiquities of these districts, which wore 
only imperfectly known before. The volume is 
profusely illustrated by photographs and plans, 
as well as drawings of details ; but the point of most 
liermauent interest is probably the discovery in 
the Badilmt caves of inscriptions bearing 
dates firom a well-ascertained .epoch, and ^ 
the ieign ofa king whose name was previously 
familiar to us from other documents No 
inscri^^ mth either a date or a recognizable 
name bad h^herto been found in any BrAbmanical 
cave, ai^ there ^ thus no clue to their’ age 
except the assumed progression of style. Now 
hoi^. that Cave No, HI. at Bad&nd is knowx! 
to have dedkated in the tw^fth year of Bang 

^ y a r a , 600 years aftmr the inaugura- 
tKm of a»o king of the 6afcas,orA.D. 57B, we 
have a fi^pointto start fh>m. The first mferenco 


tre sh^ probably have to draw from this discovery 
seems to be that the BrShmanical caves at Blora 
and dsewhere were not always of a later date 
th^, but were, in some instances at least, ooirtem. 
porary with, the latest Buddhist caves ; whilst it 
also appears toat it may be necessary tdi carry 
back the present form of the Hmdu Pantheon to 
a- considerably earlier ^period than was hitherto 
' assigned to it. 

Eientenant Cole has also published hie rqSort bn 
the bnildihgs in the neighbourhood of Ag ^ ; 
though containing little that is new, its illnstmtions 
are a valuable contribution to- onr knowledge of 
the district. 

For several years past a party-of Sappers have 
bem employed in exploring the.remaiiis of the Bud- 
dhist buildings in the. district of Pesh&war. Plans 
of the buried monasteries at Takht-i-’Bahi, 
Jam&lgarhl, andHarkai, which they have 
unMvered, have been published in . the JOahor 
Qds^, but unfortunately on so small a scale and 
so imperfectly as hardly to Be intelli^ble. The' 
sculptures found in these excavations have all 
be^ sent to the Labor Museum, but, ag«.in tuafor- 
tnnately, -without any steps being taken to I'n/liW,, 
from what place the specimens come ; so 
General Otmningham was only able to ascertain the 
original site of six- Ifotwithstaoding all this* they 
form a group of sculptures nearly as interesting 
as those from Bh^hnt; and though, nnfor-. 
innately, none of them are inscribed, there -will 
probably be little difBoulty in identifying mott 
of the scones they are intended to represent, 
^though we have at present no means of ascertain- 
ing the dates of these Bcnlptnres with anythmg 

like precision, it appears probable that they evtmid 

^m the Christian era tptiheBjjirah. But the most 

interesting point is that they seem' to Exhibit' a 
marked classical, or at least 'Westem influence. 
It remains, however, to be asoertained whether 
ibis arose from tbe seed planted there by the 
Baktrian Greeks, or whether it -was the xesnlt of 
continued communication between the -west and 
the north-west comer of In<^ during the period' 
indicated. It is to be hoped that a selection from 
those in the Labor Museum will be brought 
as th^r arc entirely thrown away where they are. 

Ceyto».-.Tfaanks to the enBghtened interert 
taken by Mr. Gr^ory, the present Governor 
Coylon, inarchsBological research, stept have bee n 
token by the Colonial Office to haveall inscriptions 
in the island copied and published, mis impOT. 
tont work has bewr undertaken by a Gerinan 
scholar. Dr. Paul Goldschmidt, who has hitherto 
given much atoention to the study of the Indian 
Prakrits. According to the latest reports, Dr. 
Goldschmidt has already esamined nearly all the 
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inscriptiona at AntnAdhapura and Mahintale At 
the former plaiGe a new insoription of oonaiderrable 
length has been discovered and copied by him. 
The Gtovernor has likewise resolved to have the 
ruins in the island properly surveyed by a compe- 
tent person, and plans, drawings, and ciescriptions 
of them published. 

The appearance of Dr. A. Burnell’s EUinenis of 
South^Indian PaZct^raphjhskA successfully broken 
ground in an important bus hitherto neglected 
branch of inquiry. The first chapter deals with 
the various theories regarding the date of the. in- 
troduction of writing into India ; whilst the second 
contains a cousioectua of the alphabets and the 
chief dynasties of the South, followed by discus- 
sions on the South-Indian numerals, accents, and 
signs of punctuation ; and finally by an essay on the 
difierent kinds of South-Iadjan inscriptions, with 
numerous pahfiograpLio specimeos, executed from 
original copper-plate?, stones, and palm-leaf manu- 
scripts. 

The first volume of BJbfi RajendraJala 
long-expected work on the Aniifjulties of QyiSSit 
has just reached this eauutry. Tito publ ishei volume 
deals more especially with the principles of Indian 
architecture, and with the social couditioj^. and 
religion of the Orissan temple-builders. It is 
copiously illustrated by lithographs. The second 
volume will describe in fuller detail the antiquities 
of Khandagiri, U^ayagiri, Bhuvauesvara, Kanarak, 
Aiti, and Jayapur. 

SaiisiriL — Profossor Muller’s edition of the 

Biffvcda, with Savona's commeut, originally undor- 
takeu under the liberal }}atronago of the Directors 
of the Bast India Company, afterwards continued 
by Her Alajcsty’s Secretaries of State, has now 
been completed. The sixth volumo c<mtaliis, 
besides the concluding portion of the text and 
commentaxj, the second port of the usofol imies 
vtrhoni}}^, and an index of the uUara’^peuias, or 
second members of compound words, prepared by 
Dr. G. Thibaut. 

Professor B. Roth, of Tubingen, is £d)Out,m 
conjunction with Professor W. D. Whitney, to 
bring out the long-oxpcctod seoood volume oi the 
AiJ^arvaveda, containing tho caries lactionet^ He 
has lately given an account of the manuaegipt 
materials he has obtained from, India sinoe the 
publication of the text. Of espooud interest 
is a MS. which has been discovered in Ealmir, 
contmning theicttZul or recension of the sel^l 
of the PaippalAdaa, the text of wluch gteady differs 
from tliat hitherto known. 

The last volume of the Tmaaoef tons of ike Gei^ 
oontains a paper by Professor T« 
Bonfey, in which he states his reasons for believing 
that the SaShitAs or combined texts of ih& Vedas 


have been handed down to ns in exactly the tame 
form in which they were ni the time when the 
hymns were first collected. These and other pa- 
pers of a similar kind will be introductory to a 
complete grammar of the YedM, which ^ Ixaa 
prepared for publication. 

In his inaugural dissertation Dr. E. Grube 
has published the text and an iruieas verbaruifi 
of the SuparnJdhijdyOj which, though reckoned 
among the supplementary treatises of the Rtg* 
veda, is evidently of comparatively modern ori- 
gin. Tile subject of this treatise Is the legend 
of the bet between the two-wives of Kasyapa, 
Suparni (or VinatA} and Kadrfi, by which the 
former becomes the slave of the latter, until her 
• son S u p a r na (Garuda) restores her to liberQr 
by means of ambi'osia be has forcibly taken from 
the gods. 

To last rear’s volume of AbJuLndluuyen of the 
Munich Academy Profe8a:>r M. Haug has con- 
tributed au elaborate essay on the various theories 
and modes of Yeiiic accent oation, partly drawn 
from soui*ccs accessible to him alone in manu- 
scripts procured by him in India. In the same 
paper Professor Haug endeavours to show that, 
80 far from the Vedic accentuation being intended, 
as has b<^n generally believed, for the actual ac- 
cents of the language, it da only a kind of musical 
modulatiou, and tliat the notion which has 
hitherto prevailed as to ilia ifddtia marking the 
accented syllable of the word is altogether eiTO- 
ncous. Professor Haag’s views have, however, 
already drawn forth protests from aeveral Sau- 
sk^t Molars, by whom the numerons aualc^cs 
between the udAtta and the word-accent in the 
cc^piate languages, and the close oonneeiion 
between it and the gunaUon of vowels in many 
grammatical formations aro justly inaifited upon. 

Since the puUicatioif, at Baniras, of the great 
commentary on PArinrs grammatioal s^iboristns, 
the ITakdbhdshyOf the Indian Gorerttment Ivis 
brought oat its maguificenti pbotcditbograpluc re* 
production of the work, tog^her with the 

oommeata of Kaiya^ and NAgcytbhatta. This 
work, oonsiatiug of six volumes, of together 4fi74 
pages, was originally nndortakcu at asig- 
gestkii of the late Professor Goldstiicker, who bad 
himaelfcorroctedallbut^OO pages when he was 
overtaken by death, and thus precluded ihim 
completed this grand moanfuent of his 
untiring energy. 

Professor Eaelhom, eff PuiA, has now oompkted 
hia teanslation of N^Agojibhatto’s FariiMthendm^ 
IfifeAitm, a work of infinite labour, for which he 
deserves the cordial thanks of all Sanskrit scholars. 
In Dr. Kldiiom’s opinion the greater part of these 
porAAodhls, or geuoial maxims intended to assist 
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a correct interpretation of Pdnini’s roles, com- 
mented upon by N^goji, must, either consciously 
or unconsciously, have been adopted already by 
Panini, and must therefore be adopted also by us, 
irhen we wish to explain* and apply the rules of 
that great grammarian, and to ascertain the value 
and accuracy of their traditional interpretation. 

To ids excellent edition of Yardhanuhira’a 
Srihat-ScLmhitd Professor H. Kem, of Leyden, 
has added another important astronomical text, 
viz. the Aryahhaiiya, together with the comment 
of Param&(^vara. The author, Aryabhata, was 
bom, as he himself states in a couplet of the 
second chapter, in the jeor of the Kaliyuga corre- 
sponding with 476. 

Dr. G. Biihler has brought out, in the Bombay 
Sanskrit Series, the first part of Ms long-expected 
critical edition of Dandin’s Ba^ahvmdrachaHta. 

The examination of private collections of San- 
skrit and Prfikrit MSS. in the 2Torthem Division 
of the Bombay Presidency has been carried on by 
.the same scholar with very marked success. Two 
years ago Dr. Buhler announced in the Indian 
Antiquary the recovery of two Prakrit glossaries 
of considerable importance, the Besi^ahdasan^ 

graha of Hemachandra, and the FailacMndmamMd, 
the former with the Sanskrit equivalents. Since 
then a second MS. of the latter work has been 
discovered by him, whilst of the former work 
as many as six copies have already come to light. 
Of an important grammatical work, the Ganaraina^ 
maliodadJd, two incomplete copies exist in England 
— one belonging to the Society’s collection, the 
other to theindia Office Libraiy. Por many years the 
late Professor Goldstiicker in vain exerted himself 
to obtain another copy from India. Since his 
death no less than three copies of the work have 
been discovered by Dr. Buhler. These, however, 
are only a few of the many important accessions 
0 $* scarce or hitherto untoown works for which 
scholars are indebted to .D<*. Buhler and to the 
Bombay Government, which has hitherto so lib- 
erally enoouragad his researches. 

By his admirable sketch of Pdli gram- 
mar, Dr. B. W. A. Kluhn, of Leipzig, has supplied 
a long-felt want. Dr. Kuhn, like most other 
Euroj^ean scholars, rejects the identification of tlie 
Pali with the Mdgadh!, dr dialect of Magadha, 
and, on the strength of its very marked similarity 
to the language of the Gim&r Asoka inscription, 
takes, with Professor Westergaard, the dialect of 
XJjljayini to have l^een its chief source. 

Mr. Y. PausboU, of Copenhagen, is now engaged 
in brin^g out a complete editioii of the Jdtakas, 
with the commentaTy, the first j>arfc of which Icis 
^ready a|>peaFed. The usefulness of the work will 
be greatly onlumood by a translation which Pro- 


fessor E. C. Childers is now pr^aring for press. 
The second and concluding part of Professor 
ChDders’s excellent P^li Dictionary is also making 
rapid progress, and will probably be ready for 
publication in the course of next month. 

Sir Mutu.. Kum&ra Sv4min has published- a 
translation of the 8utta Nipdta, or discourses of 
Gautama Buddha, considered as part of the Bud- 
dhist Canon ; and the Pllli text and a translation 
of the Bdthdvaniag or history of the sacred tooth. 

Fahlavi.-^’To their edition of the Ard^ . Vir^ 
and two other Pahlavi texts Dr. E. W. West and 
Professor M. Haug have now added a complete 
glossary, arranged aceoi-ding to the order of the 
Pahlavi letters, together within alphabetical index,, 
in the Eoman character, to the transliterationa 
adopted in the glossary. 

Under the auspices of the Sir Jamsetji Je- 
jeebhoy Fund,. Destur Behramji Sanjana has 
brought out the first volume of an edition of the 
Binhard, both in the original Pahlavi text, and a 
transliteration in the Zend character, together 
with Gujarati and English translations, and 'a 
glossary of select terms. ^ 

Arabic . — Professor E. Sachau’s English trans- 
lation of Afhdr ul BdMd^ to. the pub- 

lication of which the remainder of the funds of the. 
Oriental Translation Committee will be devoted, 
is making satisfactory progress. 

Professor J. de Goeje has brought out, from 
a Leyden manuscript, perhaps the only one in 
existence, a beautiful edition of the Biwan of 
Abu’l-Walid Moslim ibno-’l-AYalid al-An.^&ri, to- 
gether with an Arabic commentary, and explan- 
atory notes. The exact age of the poet is not 
known ; but M. De Goeje supposes that he was 
probably born between 13U and 140 a.u. The 
same industrious scholar has issued the fiith 
volume of the Catalogue of Oriental MSS. at 
Leyden. The two preceding volumes had been 
prepared by bim in conjunction with M. Do Jong, 
whilst vols, i. and ii were published by Professor 
Dozy. 

Professor W. Wright has brought out a new re- 
vised and enlarged edition of his Arabic Gram- 
mar, and the tenth and eleventh parts of his 
edition of the Kdniil of AJ-Mubai’nid, the latter 
of which is px'intcd at the expense of tho German 
Oriental Society. 

Professor E. H. Palmer, of Cambridge, has 
likewise published an Arabic Grammar in which 
the arrangement of native grammarians has been 
adopted to a great extent. 

Of M. E. Boucher’s text and translation of the 
Biwan of Ferazdak, published from a manuscript 
at Constantinople, tlic third part has a|>i>earcd 
during the jxfcst.year. - 
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Since tlie last anniversary meeting, M. Barbier J. Halcry has contimed, in 

de ATeynard has brought out the eighth volume of the Jbumu* A*iai!^Fe, hia Eiude$ SaM^nn^i, con- 
his edition and translation of MamdL To the taining some farther explanations of the valuable 
JmirnaZ Asiatigue for 1874 the same scholar has collection of inscriptions brought home by him. 
contributed a highly interesting essay on the Dr. F* Praetorius also has issued the third part 
Shiite poet Abu-HaEh3in, generally called Seid } of his contributions to the interpretation of Him- 
Himyari, who was probably born a.h. 10 (A.n. ) yaritio inscriptions, in which six of M. Halerj'a 
728-29). 1 macriptions arc dealt with. 


COKRESPONDENCE A]ST> AHSCELLANEA. 

MALABAR CHEISTIAKS. j 242, I read, “This language (the Pehlevi), though 

To the EiiUyr of the “ Indian Antiquary^* I mixed with Iranian words, is decidedly Semitic, 
Sm,— In the In J£a7i^n«i2Kciry for Jane (vol. VL | supposed to be the continuation of 

p, 183) Dr. Bnrnell answers some remarks of ‘ Aratnca^n dialed ipoken m Ike ancieid empire 
mine on “ Manichaeane on the Malabar Coast,” | 0 / though not the dialect of llw Assyrian 
printed at p. 153, and I obseire that he repre- ! inscriptions. Formerly, Pchlevi was considered 
sents my argument as being “disfigured by several i » dialect that had arisen on the frontiers of 
misunderstandings” of the books I quote. This, i Chaldma, in the first and second oen- 

I wish to show, is not the case. j tones of our era— a dialect Iranian in gram* 

1. And first with regard to the account of Pan- I laatioal structure, though cousiderably mixed with 

tenus I accept Dr. Bnmeil’s criticism in so far I Semitic Tocables. Later researches, however, haro 
as it points out an inadvertence on my part. I re- ' that' this is not the case, and that the 

gret that I wrote “Pantonns ^eaJes” instead of I J»ago»ge of the Sassanian coins wad inscriptions 
“Pantaenus is reported io have eaid” and tfiafl I “ purel>j Jramaie.” I have not, therefore, mis- 
have spoken curtly of his mention of “aadposffe.” j tmderstood Max Miiller. h'or am I yet aware 
The fact is I had so fully discussed elsewhere 1 that I am “utterly wrong” in what I have said 
{MutUmary SnterprUeiniheEMt.pp. 65-73) Eu- as to the probability of the Pahlavi language 
sebius’s account of Pantenus’s visit to India, his 1 having been known in tbe north of the Persian 
finding a Hebrew Gospel of St, Matthew, and a j empire, and even at Edessa. 

report of a visit of “ one of the Apostles,” whom | 3. With regard to the “ Syrian documents." 

Eusebius states to Lave been Bartholomew, but , which I have “ not quoted with precision, I 
whom I supposed, for reasoni there stated, to have thought that they were pretty well known to every 
lif en, possibly, not BMtbdomew,* but Thomas, one interested in the histoiy of the .Syrian Chris- 
th;;t in the short space of a Icttw, and the cursoiy tians of Malabar. These documents arc the ac- 
sammiug up of a ntanbw of facte, I simply stated | counts the priests them selves possess of their early 
the resnifc as presented to my memory, instead history. Translations of portiems of two of them 
of quoting the ipeitsima veiha rf Eusebius. But I have myself published {MieeioHary Enterprue in. 
though I have inadverlewtiy made Pantonus <7« Sod. pp. 68-72). Extracts from them are also 
speak, instead of Euaobinx for him, his testimony to be found in other books. Whetimr iboae docu- 
thicugh Eusebius is still virtually what I stated, ments be regarded as throughout historically vslu- 
Bs to the eristence iu India of a Hebrew Gospel able or not, it is at least remarkable that they 
of St. Matthew la the second century, and the connect Malabar with Edessa. For instance, in 
visit -of " an, AposiW whoever that Apostle may oas of them we read as follows : How in those 
really have been : for were it mdeed Barthtdpmew dava tlicre anneared a vision to au arrfipriest at 
who visited India, be was st’U an Apostle. 

2. Ag£un, with regard tu the history of the 
PaW&vi la&goage, I can only suppose Dr. Bornell 
has an earlier edition of Max Miiller s Leditres on 
the 8 cic 7 ice of Language than my own. In the 6th 
edition (Dr. Barnell quotes ihe 5th), vol. I. page 

♦ I have stated in Mitsionarv Enterprise in the East 
ihiib “the aame of Burtholon^^v nowhere occars, rither in 
traditiim or church history, excert in that om pass^» of 
Eosebio.^ uud a passage m Socrates, which is manir^tiy 
a more echo of it.*' Thcn> is, however, an apocryphal ^ 
count caUed the Martyrdom of Bartholomctc, of moeh 


Uraliui (Edessa), in consequence whereof certain 
merchants were sent from Jerusalem by command 
of the Catiiolic authorities in the East to see whe- 
ther there were hero any Naxarcncs or Chmti* 
sns.*** * P * « After this, several priests, 

students, and Christian women and children came 

later date, and which coin^ndex ia a §reat raeame with what 
I*ae^o-Abd^ saja of him; but its phriag hip sphere in 
India may be WBi{iy again a rnere ech*> of Euaebias's pas- 
aage wbidi » under cimisideration. There, U . not a woni 
ta to Bartholomew's brine in India, in Dr. Curetoo*! %riiic 
Documents referred to below. 
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hither from Bagdad, 'Nineveh, and tTerusalem 
by order of the Catholic archpriest at IJrah&i, 
arriving in the year of the Messiah 745 in 
company with the merchant Thomas.” I am hot 
without warrant, then, for connecting the early 
Syrian Church in Malabar with' Edessa. Why 
do the priests cherish this tradition, and why do 
they retain the ancient name of Edessa, UrahSi 
or Urrhoi, — a name known now to only a few 
scholars— if there is no foundation for their state- 
ment ? . . .. 

4. To return to Eusebius’s account of Pan- 
tasnus, Dr. Bamell revives an objection, which has 
been used only too often and too recklessly — by Dr. 
Barton amongst others— as a leaping-pole for his- 
torical obstacles, that ’‘India was in the early 
centuries a.d. the name of nearly the whole East, 
including China.*’ This statement has a founda- 
tion of truth : but to use it whenever the name 
India is mentioned by early historians is simply 
to sweep India out of the argument by a petUio 
According to this argument Megas- 
thenes, for instance, though he called his book 
Indica^ may have visited Puh-ohau. The same 
argument may be used as successfully against A1 
Nadim’s account of Manes as against Eusebius’s 
account of Pantaenus. 

Eurther, Dr. Bamell disputes the evidence of 
Eusebius about' Pantsanus on the ground that 
it is “late hearsay,” and therefore “valueless 
for truth.” If this canon, again, is to be ap- 
plied in so unreserred and sweeping a sense 
in our judgment of the statements of history, 
it is astonishing how much will appear to ua 
“ valueless for truth” ; history jnust then be re- 
written, and in a very small volume too. How 
many, for instance, of Cicero’s charming anec- 
dotes must be expunged ; everj^thing introduced 
’bjyo.yinr or diclficr, or scBjie mdivi or acccjylmits, 
must bo regained as either “ pious” or impious 
“ fictions.” Surely we must be allowed some dis- 
crimination. When “ hearsay” is-really “ laie hear- 
say,” and when the thing related is an improbable 
account of some obscure person, or wants col- 
lateral eVidenceof its truth, wo. may indeed justly 
doubt. But Pantmiius was not so obscure a per- 
son that Eusebius is likely to have made a mis- 
take about his journeys. One thing, at least, is 
clear, namely, that Clemons Alexandrinus, the 
pupil and immediate successor of Pantronus in the 
chair of the Catechetical school at Alexandria, 
was pretty well versed in Indian matters, wliich he 
is generally supposed to have learned from Pfuxtm- 
luta. He knew enough to write as follows : — “ The 
Indian Gymnosophists are also in tlio number, and 

* * 


the other barbarian philosophers, and of these there 
are two classes, some of theni called Sarmanas,# 
and others Brahmans. And those of the Sarmana 
who are called Hylobii f neither inhabit 

cities, nor have r!Oofs. over them, but are clothed 
in the bark of trees, feed on nuts, and drink water 
in tlieir hands. Like those called Enemtites in 
the present day, they know not homage nor the 
begetting of children. Some too of the Indians 
obey tjie precepts of Buddha {Bovrra), whom, on 
account of his extraordinary sanctity, they have 
raised to divine honours.” Clemens was also ac- 
quainted with the then extant writings of Megas- 
thenes, as further on he says, “ The author Megas- 
thenes, the contemporary of Seleukos Nikator, 
writes as follows in the third of his books, mi 
dian affairs i ‘ All that was said about nature 
by the ancients is said also by those who philoso- 
phize beyond* grace : some things by the Brah- 
mans among the Indians, and others by those 
called Jews in Syria* ” (CZe^a. Stromata, I. 15, 
translated in the^ Ante-I^icme Clm^Uan Library, 
vol. IV, pp. 398, 399}, India, then, was pretty well 
known and understood in Alexandra in the time' 
of Clemens ; and Eusebius, of whom it is said 
that he knew all that liad been written before 
him,” must have been* a more obtuse, ignorant, or 
careless man than we generally give him credit for 
if, with the Stromata of Clemons before his eyes, 
he could make a mistake as to when and what 
India was, and as to where Pantronus went. More- 
over, I would venture to ask, is it fair to say 
that Eusebius’s testimony as to the journeying 
of Pantronus is founded on late hearsay, when 
Clemens died in a.d. 220 and Eusebius was bom 
in 264 ? Indeed it is fiir from improbable* that 
Clemens, who scarcely ever seems to have been 
without a pen in his hand and who wrote in his 
Stromata, *<My memomnda are stored up against 
old age, as a remedy against forgetfulness, truly an 
image and outline of those vigorous and animated 
discourses which I was privileged to hear, and 
Of blessed and truly remarkable men,” amongst 
which remarkable men ho apparently placed Pan- 
tronus first (see Ckni. Stromata, bk. i. ch. i.) — it 
is, I say, far from improbable that Clemens left 
notes, in addition to what we find in the Stromata, 
of Pantronus’s account of India, and that from 
those notes Eusebius drew his information. 

5. Dr. Burnell remarks that Eusebius’s account 
of Pantronus ” says nothing about Thomas,” This 
is true. But it says something about Christians 
having the original Hebrew version of St. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel in the second century in some 
part of India, and that- before Manes had com© 
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into existence ; and mj object is not primarily to 
contend that St, Thomas came to India— though 
1 have something more to saj about that too — 
hut that the early Christian sects were orthodox, 
and not Gnostic or Manichsaan, as Dr. Burnell 
supposes. All that I maintain about St. Thomas 
is that there is heUer evidence that he was the first 
missionary than that the hereaiarch Manes, or any 
follower of his, founded sects which have since ^ 
become Christian, Let ns observe that the fact 
that Eusebius mentions the existence of a Hebrew 
Gospel of St. Matthew among the Christians whom 
Panteenns visited in India furnishes very strong 
presumptive evidence that his story is true. For 
the earliest Gospel, used by what haa been called 
the “Hebrew party’* in the Church, as distin* 
gnished from the “ Hellenic party,” was this very 
original Hebrew, or Syro-Chaldee, version of St. 
Matthew ; and if one of the Twelve, or any of 
their immediate disciples, visited India, this is 
the Gospel they would be certain to bring. (See 
this subject of the Hebrew Gospel ably handled 
in tho Edinhurgh Bevieio for April 1975, in a 
critique ou Supemaiuml Edigion.) Of course we 
have no certain proof that the Ghriafeians Pan- 
tmnus found were in Malabar, and not In Arabia, 
Abyssinia, or China, all which places went equally 
under the denomination of India in the time of 
Snsebius, according to Dr. Barton and Dr. Bnr- 
Eiell. But there is a presumption of tolerable 
stability that chey were somewhere in India, 
And we have pro in the evidence of Cosmas 
Indicopleustes, evidence which I am happy to 
find is accepted by Dr. Burnell, that there were 
Christians in the 6th century in M a 1 e, or Midabar. 
And as the church found by Coamas was evi- 
dently the same that stili existe in Malabar, there 
is little difilculty in beHeving that the Christiana 
P^tesnus met in the second century wm their 
fbrd^thers. The Chrtstiaus reported ou Ccs- 
tnaiff were not Manichasans, or he would not have 
spoken of them as “ faithful,” nor would be have 
found a. ** Bishop,” who had been “ oonsecrated in 
Persia.” If Pantsnus came aeroes the same 
churchy the members c^that cdiuroh were ortho- 
dox in the second century, 

€. Dr. Burnell semns have stawng impres- 

sions” as well as mysdf. His last impression 
appears to be that unorthodox Persian setters, t.e. 
M^ichseans or GnonricSy useAthe Pablavi language 
in Malabar till the ninth centuiy, and that then 
Nestorian missionaries converted them, through 
the instrumentality, at least partly, of the Pahlavi 
language, which they retained, although it had died 

• The epithet Mauichaean, in and about the ninth cen- 

tury, was not merely used, as Dr. Burnell supposes, by oue 
sect of ChristiaxiB in aboaixig another ; but it was a term 


out in Persia. But how does this coincide with 
Cosmas's evidence in the sixth century P He, being 
aNestorian, would nOt have taken Gnostics or Ma- 
nichaeans for orthedox Christiaus. And that Nes- 
toriana in the ninth century should have written 
Inscriptions at Ko^toyam in a language they did 
not know, is not, surely, so likely as that orthodox 
Christiana from Persia should have written them 
during the Pahlavt period. There is no reason why 
men knowing the Pahlavi language should bare 
b.en Gnostics or Manichseans, and not Christians. 

And when I find the Syrians connecting their 
early history with that of Edessa : when 1 find 
C<mnat reporting the existence of a Bishop in 
Malabar in the sixth century, consecrated in 
Persia: when I find in the Council of Nicaaa, in 
a n. 325, a Bishop signing himself “ MetropoliUn 
of Persia and the Great India”; when I find 
Pantmnns — not speaking — ^but being spoken of 
as having found a Gospel of St. Matthew some- 
where in India in the second century — I think I 
have some ground for an impression that there was 
orthodox Christianity somewhere in India between 
the 6th and 2nd oenturies, and also some grounds 
for suspecting that was Malabar. And when I am 
told by Dr. Burnell that he has found a Pahlavi 
Inscription to the Trinity at Ejottayam, I seem to 
connect that in the most natural way, in my own 
mind, with the story of Edessa in the Syrian 
legends, and the Indo-Persian Bishops of Coamas 
and the Nicene Council. 

In opposition to this, and in support of the sup- 
posed fact that there were only Persian Gnostics 
or Manichseans in Malabar for eight centuries, 
Dr. Burnell adduces the following statements 
that “ AI Nadim says that Mini * called on* Hind, 
Sin, and the people of Khorisin, and ' made a 
deputy of one of his companions in each pro- 
vince*”: that Manes wrote an SpiaiU to Ae 
Indiana: that tho Arab geographer Abfi Said 
says of Ceylon, “There is a numerous colony of 
Jews in Sarandib, and people of other religions, 
especially Manichseans : that there is a place in 
Malabar called where Xravi l^rttan 

settled : and, in fa<^ thoe gh not in so many words, 
that no one knew Pshkvl among tbo Persian 
settlers but Gnostics and Manktoans *, of which it 
may bo briefly remarked that the coupling of 
KhorasAa with Hind would seem to draw one’s at- 
tention to the north of India : that no result of 
Mancs’s preaching or Epistle remains in India 
cither now or in history, though Christians stfil 
owning the Eutychian Patriarch of Antioch do re- 
main ; that the JtlamchaBans* of Ceylon were, as 1 

that had got to he used iodiemaiiaatelj for way (^irU- 
tiaits whowereifcotat the feet of the grwt «it 

Borne. 
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Laveb^ore shown, not improbably Christians ; and 
that tbe^MSnigiAjnakar* bore no resomblance 
w-hatever to MauichEeans, 

In short I most confidently place against the 
one real historical notice on which Dr. Burnell 
lays so much stress, namely, A1 Hadim’s' statement 
that Manes called on Hind and Sin, and the peo- 
ple of EIhor4s4n,” Eusebius’s account of F^ntmnns, 
which is equally worthy of credit, and which, more- 
over, is backed by Cosmas’s testimony in the 6th 
century, and the existence of Christians now. 

Lastly, with regard to the statement by the 
Syrians of Travancore as to the connection of the 
Apostle Thomas with the early Indian Church, I 
do not claim for it absolute historical certainty ; 
hut I do claim for it a place above the region of 
mere pious fictions/’ In the first place, if it be 
a fiction, that fiction certainly existed in the fourth 
centuiy ; for the Acis of 'Thomas, to which Dr. 
BumeO refers, is mentioned by Epiphanius, who 
was made Bishop of Salamis about a.d. 368. The 
original version of the Ac^s of Thomas is attributed 
by Photius to Leucius Charinus : though 'I am 
quite wining dio accept Dr. Hang’s theory, as 
stated by Dr. Burnell, that it was written by 
Bardesancs about the end of the second century. 
This gives it a considerable anti(|uity. How, in 
all the Apocryphal 'Gospels and Acts there is 
a certain groundwork of historical truth. This 
was necessary to obtain credit for the fabulous 
superstructure. The object of the writer was to 
impose upon his readers some new doctrine, in 
most cases the worship of the Yirgin Maiy, celi- 
bacy, or some other practice contrary to apostolic 
teaching. Hence ho took, historical names well 
known in the Church, and their prominent histo- 
rical surroundings, especially wlmo they lived and 
where they wemL For instance, in the TvoUBvanye- 
Him of James, among abundant fables, wc find the 
historical facts of Herod, the Magi, Bethlehem, 
the ox-stall, &c. So in the Gospel of the Pseudo- 
Maiihew, such facts as the enrolment at Bethlehem, 
the departure to Egypt, the return to Judma, and 
the homo in Galilee are the historical ground- 
work. In the same way, with regard to the Acts 
ofllionms, while the main object of the writer is 
evidently to inculcate the doctrine of celibacy, 
and while ho is profuse in fable, and *even in' 
decency, to gain his point, lie must have some 
hiscorical groundwork to obtain credit for his 
story; and there is-thc highest probability that 
the groundwork he studiously took was not only 
the. correct name of the Apostle, Judas Thomas, 


but, as in the case of pseudo-apostolic histories of 
Christ, the correct mention geographically of his 
sphere. The writer had nothing to gain in sending 
the Apostle to India, but much to gain if the Apos- 
- tie whose name he forged was Well known, at the 
time he wrote, as having been the Apostle of India. 

Hor, it should he well observed, is there any the 
Jeaist antecedent improbability of the truth oflhe 
Apostle’s mission. The Apostles, one and all, were 
commissioned by a Master, whose words they were 
not likely to forget, to “go into all the world.” 
And assuredly, endowed, as they were, with the 
“gift of tongues” for this especial work, they 
could not tarry at home. 

H, then, the author of the Acis of Thomas gives 
us the right clue to the Apostle’s sphere, all 
subsequent accounts are in harmony !— the testi- 
mony of the Syriac document on Ths Teaching of 
the AposUes, which was brought to light by Dr. 
Cnreton, and is most probably of the ^te-Hicene 

age, in which we read— “ India received 

the apostles’ ordination to the priesthood fxrom 
Judas Thomas, who was guide and iuler in the 
Church which he had built there, [in which] he 
also ministered there” {Ante-NieeTie X/ihrary, vol. ■ 
xsf.) the testimony of Eusebius the testimony 
of Alfred’s ambassadors to the shrine of Thomas : — * 
the testimony of the Syrians themsrdvesr — and 
the connection of the Syrians of Malabar with the 
Christians of Edessa, of which church St. Thomas 
is said to have been the first apostolic overseer and 
director {Anie-Nicene Library^ voL xx. Syriac 
pQCimcnU, p. 6), 

I apologize for the length of my letter. I have 
felt it incumbent upon me to give authorities at 
length. And if I have added nothing new, I am 
more ambitious to be correct than origix^l. 

Biciubd OoLiixs, M.A. 
Kandy, Ceylon, 23rd June 1875. 


SANSKRIT MSS. 

From Dr. Buhler’a IXejiort on Sanskrit 3ISS., 
1874-75, we extract the following details ; — ' 
Among the Brahman ical MSS. purchased is the 
BJulrafamanJaH,apoQticalcpitomo of the ^fakdbhd- 
rata. It closely follows the divisions of its origin- 
al, and is divided into the same number of Parvas. 
Its metre is the Anushtnbh sloko. The amhor, 
Kshemendra, appears to be the poet who wrote the 
epitome of the Vrihatkaihi of Gm/idhya, as his 
surname Yy&sapMa shows that ho was" a Bb^ga- 
vata. The MS. was acqiui*cd in Bhfij. It is about 
three hundred years old and tolerably correct. 


M&nii?rS«wini bo spelt more corrcctlv wit 
^ ^bral >1 (Dr. BnmolUpUs ; 
jj-itb tJw ton m to purest and vwitt prfutifh 

Tamij It wt^ desmbe a village ceded a.s afree gij 
hy royalty. It isay tteefoie have first received its nam 


wben ^ded to Iiavi Korttati, if it had not the name wrevions- 
ly/M I myself at p^nt think) as a Br/iJi mm vilh^e. Cer^ 
tmnly the Mtoigr&nakar were BrAhmani*, accordijj to Mr. 
WbiteiioQ.e . ucconoti wLictbcr ciiuvorts or not. They were, 
however, in some way connected with the Syiiui Church. 
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The NaUliadkiyadt^nhi is one of the oldest i znAdUAi), by Ud^jarija, is quite a literary cu- 
commentaries on SrlharsWs epic rhich has be- riosity. 

come known,*. Its author, ChindApanditav the son | The author, who deelares himself to be thv son 
of Aliga, was a Nagara Br&hznanof Dholka, near of PrayigadAaa and the pupil o£B4madasa, Ctile- 
Ahmadab&d. He states that he composed poetry, . bratea Mahmud, popularly reputed to hare bi^n 
ofiSciatedas priest at many great sacrifices, studied the most tx ok at persecutor of Hindus and Hln- 

Sankhya philosophy, and wrote a commentary on duism, as if he were *>a orthodox Hindu king. He 

the Uigveda, His teachers were Vaidyanatha and calls him the *cresc*J:wel of the royal race' [raja* 

Narasimha ; the Naishadha he learned from one , nyadtuddmuh i] as if he were a Kahatriya, and be 
Munideva, apparently a Jaina Xati. He asserts asserts that Sri and Sarasrati attend on his foot- 

that before hie time only one commentary on the steps, tbat he surpasses Khrxiainliberabty, and that. 

Naishadha existed, composed by Vidy^hara (alkis , hia anoestor Musa far Kduln assisi*^dKj Uhaa ngai 
S&bityavidhyddbarai cZias CharitraTardhanamuni ) KaU, The Cbarita is divided into seven Sar-gas. 
of which I have found fragments in Ahmadubad ‘ The first islokas entitled,* Surendra’s and 
and in Jesalmtr. He partly confirms the story banisvati s cullOv^|iiy {s.^rrndroLsaraivcdlscfuii'dda), 
of the Jaina author Itajasekhara, who places Sri- introductory, iuid rriotes how Brahmd sent Indra 

harsha Under Jayaiitachandra or Jayachandra of to look after Sarasvati, and found her in the halk 
EAnoj at the end of the 12th century. He also of MahmUd Shidi, and how she sang the praises 

calls the Nalsliadhtifa “ n^vaih kavyam, a modem of Mahm^ld. The sc.eond * vahnsdnukiffafr^ smkas 

poem.” Chanddpandita gives as the date of hia dl) gives the geiitalDgy of Mahmild, iML^gumiiig 

own workthc isch iiy of Suklapaksba Bhadia- with Muzalfar Khan. The statements made 

pada of the year 1513 according to Yikrama s era. , appear to be historically correct. The third 
or 1456-7 a . i >. When he wrote, Sanga was chief • saatugait*^ V^lokas 3d . describes MahmOd's entry 
ofDholka,and Madhavahis minister. .CHniJd's !* into the darbir ball. Tha ivjanh Itaivucfwaru, 
younger brother Talha^ revised and corrected | slokas 33) rehitcts wluit piances and people Here 
the book. The MS. boai-s two dates, 1473 (at the j received in darbdr. The fifth (sa^ikjtlarafiguyra^ 
end of canto xxii.) and 1476 (at the end of canto - scuigtXf slokas 35^, dcacribes a Huch given by the 
ii.), and consists of four pieces, which, however, Sultan. The sixth {r^j'yaytif/otsa 36} And 
have been written by the same writer, a Vmd ; seventh {vija>flik)ih,fUldhlia, siokas 3#i arc 
called Nariiyana, the son ofBhabhaJa. The dates : devo^ to a rkH>s^ic description cf Mahmud's 
refer, no doubt, to the Saka era. I received the • warlike exploits. The frequent allusions to the 
MS. from Ghtndevi, in the Gaikvad*s territory. ; PMishah*a liberality niuke it probable th the 
The Yadimldliimvijaiftii or ‘ victory of Yudhish- ! author either had received or hoped to reoeive 
thira,’ is another novelty. la belongs to the I lahMnii from him. 

numeroos compositions which are based on Ic- Tlic Dltut'/ncip radi^hi is not identical with tho 
gends taken from the Modidhhdrata. It coutains Dhdf^smrUk sitated to be ouc of the works cJBhoja 

eight Asvasas. The end of tho first canto is gone, of BUarA It was written at the order d Bhq|a, the 

The second contains the* sports of Krishna and sou of Bhawanalia, who ruled ever Kachh some 

Arjuna {krishndrjimasiih^a^ the thik • the cenfcuHes ago. ITiis kiiig is the same to whom 

departure to the feuest’ {vam^dtagmmna), tho Mojncgdkaram of Aliuiyaeagajs» wh^ wxmrs in 

fourth Hhe battle botween Kiifita and Aijuna’ mjCaialogHeafMSS.fr^ui ffajorof, is dedicated. 

(hirdfdrjuna^udtlkangTna^ the fifth ‘ the death The DIuinaapnuujffz treats of Aob&ra.* op the ndo 

of Kichafca’ (l-iehalMivadha), tho sixth ‘ the peace- of conduct, only. The MS. comes from Kachh. 

pioposala' (ftfinavarKawa), the seventh Hhc defeat The Ndroiiiisiitriiibhdskya of ki is 

of theKauravas,’ and the eighth ^the victory of the roost imi>ortaut acquisition of tho year atromg 

Yudhishthira over Duryodhana.* Tho work is the works on DUarraa. It gives a fall ^^piamtion 

written in the Aryigtti metre, and each half-verso d the first eight Adhyayas of the Smriii, andli^ps 

is adorned with a Yamalca or rliyme of four syl- gi^^ly to settle the text of this intereatu^ but 

lablos. Its literary value is about tho same as difficult law-book, of which \ cry few copies are 
that of the NalcMya, . Its author is not named, procurable. Kalyam says in th© introductory 

One of my Sastrlstold me that ho Imd heard it verses that bis work is based^on an oWer hut 

m(mtioned by hia teacher os an old and rare work. <»rrupt commentary.* The MS. has been writ- 
The Bdjavhuhla, * the amusement of tho king,’ or ten in Lan^ras, and has been procured from tin? 
JaralfdislkajttUasdliUHnuilMmAihmintfmiUielmn^ library of tho of Bundi ihroogh the kind 

^tho life of Saltan Malimfid’ (Bigmlhsl of Ah- of th e Asst. PoUtkalin fffiarge of Hamutf. 

« J)>-UhtiiaaM}jarachitaih uCifadabkibthifmi kulelhakairbhrashtiim kriyaiS 
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Two copies of the old Dhanfftasf^ifira of V^sisbtiia 
are complete end very correct. The first was 
presented tome by Professor Bdlai^stri of Ban^ras 
College^ and the second by D&modara'd^strt of 
Bhdj. Like all similar presents, I accepted them, 
for Government. 

A large fragment of the ancient Qdrgi SamhUd ■ 
first discovered by Dr. Kem and described in the 
preface to his edition of the VdrdM Samhitd* 

1^0. 37. The PaTichasiddhdntikd of Var^hami- 
hira is one of those rare works which have been 
sought after for a long time. The copy Which I 
have procured is a transcript made from a MS, 
belongihgto Sad^r&ma Joshi of Sojitr^ who was 
good enough to lend me his copy for some time. 
The original is unfortunately so incorrect that it 
is hardly possible even to make oat the j^eneral 
drift* The work is a harana which gives the 
substance of five older works, the Sid4hdntas 
ascribed to PaulHa, Romaka, Vdsishtha, Siirya, 
and Pit^maha. It is written in the Ar 3 ra metre, 
and contains, I suppose, 18 Adhydyaa. The first, 
called kcarandvcddra 28), contains the well- 

known verses giving the details about the older 
Siddhdntas (vs. 2-4) and the, date Sakr^ i27, which 
forms the base of the subsequent calculations 
(v. 8). l^exb follow 83 verses which are not divid- 
ed into Adhy^as, bat at the end of which are 
placed the words cliandragrahanam sliaehihodhyd- 
yoJi, ‘eclipses of the moon,* Adhyiya VL The 
following Adhy&yas appear to be in good order. 
They are Adhyilya YII., eclipses of the sun 
according to Paulisa, iti paidiiasiddhdnfe rdvigror 
hanam eaptamodhydyak (slokas 6) ; Adhyfi,ya VIII,, 
eclipses of the sun according to Bomaka, Hi roma^ 
kasiddhdtiiierkagrahanam aakiamodhyayak (41okas 
18) ; AdhjAya IX., eclipses of the sun according to 
Sfirya, mryasiddhdnterhagi'riJianandi^ (?) na- 
vamodhydyah (slokas 22) ; AdhyAya X„ eclipses of 
the moon, ehandragraham da^amodhydyah (slokas 
7) ; AdhyAya XI., Avarnrindtyekdda^odhydyah 
(?) (slokas 6); AdhyAya XII., Lunar and Solar 
years according to Pitamaha, Hi piidmasiddhd^n- 
tedvddaaodhydyah (iSlokaaS); AdhyAya. XIII:, the 
order of the Universe, traihkyaaamsthdnam nama, 
trayodaJodhydyah (slpkas 4*0). In this chapter 
occurs (v, 6) the refutation of the opinion of those 
who hold that the earth moves 

Phramcdi hhrcifi^ciBthiteva kshitiritya^are vadan» 

U ] 

Yadyevam 4yen4dyd na WuUpimah svanilavamu^ 

‘Others contend that the earth standing as it 
were in an eddy turns round, not the crowd of the 
atars. If that were the case, falcons and other (birds) 
could not return from the sky to their nests/* 

^ Ante, 


AdhyAya XIV. describes the Cbedyakayantras 
(fflokas68). . 

AdhyAyaXV. is called the Jyotiahopanishat(v. 18). 

AdhyAya XVI. contains -4;he correction of the 
position of the stars, and planets, idrdgrahasph/a- 
Uharwmm shodaiodhydyah (slokas 28). 

After these follow seventy-eight slokas Without 
any division, and the conolnsion of the whole is 

panehasiddhdntihd 

aamdptd (sic). 

SadArAma Joshi states he obtained his M!S: from 
BanAras, and'that better copies and a commentary 
are to be had there. 

!No. 38 is a manual for indigenous school 
masters. Its author, Kshemendra, was the son of 
BhAdhara, a NAgara BrAhman of BAjanagara, and 
wrotsiris^treatise by order of Sankai-alala, Chief 
ofPitlad(Pediad. MS.). 

6 Among the Jaina books two deserve special 
notice. The first is the nearly complete copy of 
the TrishaslitUaldhdpurusliacharita (bought in 
BhAj), which contains also the life of MahAvira, 
the reputed founder of Jainism. It gives a great 
many hitherto unkno^m details regarding the 
saint’s life. The second remarkable acquisition is 
the old copy of the Pdiala,c7ihindmanidld. This 
MS. is correct and accurate. I have already pub- 
lished a note regarding it in the Indian Antiquary* 
and hilve shown that the author’s name was D/wt» 
napdla. An edition of the book has been prepared ; 
I shall print it, as well asHemachandra’s PeaihosJia, 
as soon as I find a little of that leisure and quiet 
which are absolutely necessary for serious work of 

the kind. 

STTPI MANUALS. 

In his popular “ Notes on Mahomedanism” in 
the Ghriaiian Intelligencer, the Bov. T, P. Hughes 
has' already described at length the dififeront classes 
of MusalmAn faqirs, together with their doctrines. 
He next proceeds to notice the system of Oriental 
mysticism, as taught by the Sufi sect. Sufism ap- 
pears to bo but the Muslim adaptation of the doc- 
trines of the philosophers of the Veddnta school, 
which wo also find in the writings of the old Aca- 
demics of Greece, and which Sir W. Jones thinks 
Plato learned from the sages of the East. Iii 
Sufism the disciple {murid) is invited to proceed 
on the journey {tarigai) under the guidance of a 
spiritual leader {murahid), who must be considered 
superior to any other human being. Tlic great 
business of the traveller {aalik) is to exert himself 
and strive to attain to the Divine Light, and to go 
ou4}p the knowledge of God. God, according to 
the Sufi belief, is diffused throughout all things ; 
and the soul of man is part of God, and not from 
Him. The soul of man is an exile* from its Orea- 
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tor, and human existence is its penodcfbamsbiaent. 
The object of Sofism is to lead the soul onward 
stage by stage, until it teaches the goal—** perfect 
knowledge.’* The natural of eteiy MuslSm 
is in which state tlm disciple miMrtobewr^ 
the precepts of the law^ or SkarkU ; but as this is 
the lowest form of spiritnal existence, the perforso,* 
ance the Is enjoined on erery searcher 

after truth. 

The following are the stages {mansalj which the 
Sod has to p^orm. Haring become a searcher 
after Gkd (a TaUb)^ he enters the first stage of 
Ahndiyaf, or Ser vice. When iihe Divine attraction 
has developed his inclination into the love of GdB, 
he is paid to bave reached the second stage of 
Ishaq, or Love. This Divine Love expeUkig all 
worldly dedres from his heart, he arrives at the 
third stage oS.Zuhd, or Sedupibn. Occupying 
himself henceforward with contemplation and the 
investigations of the metaphysical theones con- 
cerning the nature, attributes, and works of God, 
which are the diaracteiistic^ of the Sufi system, 
he reaches the fourth stage of HaWifcii, or Enow- 
led^ . This assiduous contemplation of znetaphy- 
sical theories soon produces, a state of mental 
excitement, whieh isooajddereda sure prognostica- 
tion of direct Uhiminaisnm firmn God. This fifth 
stage iscaSed or Ecstasy. During the next 
stage he k supposed to receive a revelation of the 
true nature^of the Godhead, and to ^ve reached 
the sixth stage, Haqiqai, or the Truth. The next 
sts^ is that of TTo^ or Union with God, which 
is the.higbe8t stage to which he can go whilst in 
the body; but when death overbakes him, it k 
looked upon as a total re-absorption into the deify, 
forming the.consaxnmatbn of his journey, and the 
eighth and lastr stage, of Fanar, or Eadinction. 
That stage in which the travelier is said to have 
attained to the Love of God k ^the po^ from 
vrhidi the Sufitlic poets loye to discuss the doo- 
trines ofdieirsecb. 1%e Salik or Traveller k the 
Lover [dshaq), and God is the Beloved One (Jfta- 
shuk). This Divine lore is the theme most of 
the Persian and Pashtn poems, which abound in 
Sufisido expressions which are difficult of interpre- 
tation to miordinary English reader. PorinStanoe, 
Bharah, wine* expresses the dmninatioa of Divine 
ioveinthe^hwli.* Gism, a ringlet, the detula of 
the mysteries of Divinity. Mai Sham, a tavern, 
a stage of the journey. lOrth,. Wantonnem, and 
Inebriation s'^ify religious enthusiasm and ab- 
straction from worldly tilings. 

The eight stages we have given are those usu- 
ally taught by Sufi teachers in their published 
works, but in North Indb 3Ir. Hughes has fre- 
<incntly met with persons of this sect who have 
leanir. only the four following stages The first, 


Namd, or humanity, for whkh there is the SUr/ 
or law. The second, Malaqut, or the nature of 
angela, for which there is Tariqui, or the pathway 
of purity. The third, Jabru^s, or the possession of 
‘power, for which there is MaWifai, or knowledge. 
And the fourth, Sahut, or extinction, for which 
there k Maqiqat, or truth. 

CAPE COKOBi:sr OE KUMlEl 

** Pra Paolino, in his on satisfactory way (Fwiy- 
fio oMs Indis, p. 68), speaks of Cape Comorin, 
** which the Indians call Canyamuri, VltginU 
Pfim-owknam, or simply C omari orC uma r i , 
‘a Yirgin,’ because they pretend that anciently 
the goddess C o m a r i / the Damsel,’ who is tho 
Indian Diana or Hecate, used to bathe/’ Ac. How- 
ever, we can discover from his book elsewhere 
(see pp. 79, 285) that by the Indian Diana bo 
means P&rvati, t.e. DurgA”. — ^Tule’a Karco 
Pok, vol, n. p. 552. 

Mr. Talb(^ Wheeler, in his BUiary of India 
(voL HL p. 386), says the KnmArt was the 
infimthabe exchanged for Krishna, apparently 
heeause the temple at the Cape was built by 
Krishnar BAja of Harsinga, a aealqns Yalah- 
nava*— forgetting, seefmingly, that this was only a 
repair or rdconstrnction a fiur older Saiva 
edifice to Kany A Knm Art, the fufi vernacular 
name, and Era Paolmo*s Oanyamnri who is 
no othar than PAr vat 1 . 

The Bev. G. M. Gordofi (C.M.S.). who has been 
Tnaking tours through the Jhelaifi district, says: 
** The viOageiwaro a great mixture: Hindus, Sikhs, 
and MabsmmaihKQs, bofund together by sympathy 
ofraoe amid xandiffiversity of creed. The Hubam- 
Tnackn (whose ancestors were Hindus) mingka 
De^ in Hindu festivals, and salutes faquirs; while 
the Hindu stows no less respect for ^Huhammadui 
obeervaiioeB,.ai]d the bpoudary line between Sikh- 
ism azid BrAhmanism ie gradually dhmnu&ing. 
The outward barmonj may be partly due to 
'mutual dependence for the necessaries of life, the 
cultivators being all Muhammadans, wtiUe the 
shopkeepers are mostly Hindus. Here, where tto 
Muhammadans are iu the mi^rity, Hinduism 
pemrs under a veiy ffifierent garb torn what cm 
kaoeostaowd to seem the South of India, There 
knoue of that marked. aaoendaiK^ d BrA^mau 
over dfidra; none of that shamekas exhibltkm of 
wipmido idols ; no colo^tsal temples Hka ihoae of 
Madura and Kanchveram. The Hindii in these 
parts seams ariiamed to confess to idolatry in the 
presence of a Muhammadan. Hk rdigious befi^ 
takesasKSB spocmlativc tuni, and to is generally 
a Yedautist or Pantheist. Amoug this class, ai^ 
omoz^st the Muhammadan samindArs, there k 
generally a wiHingncss to Iktcn to tto preacher. 
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THE BlIiUGE. 

The subjoined extract is taken Irom an unpub- 
lished translation of Albirdni’s Aihdr al Bdhiya, 
now in course of preparation for the Oriental 
Translation Fund by Hr. E. BachaUi Professor 
of Oriental Languages at Yienna 

The Persians and the great mass of the Magians 
deny the Deluge ‘altogether; they believe that the 
rulersliip (of the world) hais remained with them 
without any interruption ever since Gayo- 
m a r s k , G-ilsIulli) who is, according to them, the 
first man. In denying the Deluge the Indians, 


Chinese, and the various n^-tions of the East 
concur with them. Some, however, of the Persians 
admit the fact of the Deluge, but account for it 
in another way, as it is described in the Books of 
the Prophets. They say a partial Deluge occurred 
in Syria and the West in the time ofTahmfi- 
rash, but that it did not extend over the whole of 
the then civilized world, and only a few nations 
were submerged in it. It did not extend beyond the 
Peak of H o 1 w ^ n , and did not reach the countries 
of the East. '— E. Thomas, in The Academy^ 17th 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Census qp the Bombay Presidency taker. ^ the Slst Feh- 

ntary 1872. Government Central Press, Bombay, lo/o. 

On a former occasion {Ind. Ant vol. HI. p. 331) 
we had occasion to notice the value of .the Madras 
Census Report as a source of information upon 
many points interesting to readers of the Antir 
quary, and especially upon matters of ethnology. 
The . three volumes now under review, though of 
about equal size, and referring to a population little 
more than half that of Madras, have taken a year 
longer to compile and publish ; and now that we 
have them they are, we regret to say, almost' 
valueless from this point of view. 

The elaborate babies which set before the reader 
of Dr. Cornish's Report all possible statistics re- 
garding the ethnology of the Madras Presidency 
are to be sought for in vain in Mr. Lumsdaine's 
compilation, though we are indeed furnished with 
many particulars in decimal fractions as to the 
various sects of Christians, which the changes 
of a single year will render as inaccurate as they 
are unimportant. Perhaps this is the less to be 
regretted as the little ethnological information 
contained in the Bombay Report is calculated 
chiefiy to mislead. Take, for instance, page 108, 
where Mr. Lumsdaine informs us that. ** Aboiigmes 
do not need special notice,” This is fortunate, 
for they certainly have not got it. In the table 
immediately below, the District of Kh^ndesh 
is shown as having an aborigimd population of 
122,092, N4sik 115,910, Ahmadnagar 6,228, Pm^ 
192, Kal&dgi 1, and the remaining districts of the 
Dekban none at all. The rapid deci'ease in their 
numbers as we pass southwards would be remsork- 
able.^ta any one who did not know that the 
highlands of Ahmadnagar contmn about dO vil- 
lages, and those of Pun& 199, almost exclusively 
inhalutdby KoUs withafew Thdfcurs.. It 
.!^p^>ears, ^m a passage on the ^me page relating 
to Nfielk, that Mr. Lumsdaine knows that Kolls 
axe an ,id)originaI race, and tb^ 68, of them 


swell the total in that district; and the natural 
though totally ihlse inference would be that there 
are none in Punfi or Ahmadnagar. Ttt 
these Kolis might be considered worthy of some 
notice, if only for the fact that military aid has been 
required for the last fourteen monihs to keep them 
in order. Similarly, the number of aborigines 
given forTh^nSr is 25, and for Kulabd none. . 
Even setting aside the coast Kolis as a doubtful 
race, the region (North Konkan) comprised in - 
these two districts is one of the richest in abori- 
gines in the whole Presidency, both for number 
and variety, — containing Kolis of the Hills, 
Warlis, Kfi.tkaris, ^ h &'k u r s , &c. in such 
number that large tracts have hardly any other 
inhabitants. And so on through other districts. 
Yet knowledge on this subject was available, if 
only from the brief but valuable remarks of 
Dr, Wilson on page 111, though they are dis- 
figured by the clumsy misprint of ‘ KAIkari* for 
- Bltkari.’ 

Similarly, on the same pa^ the point of a neat 
antithesis between ‘ Ksbetrapati,' * the owner of a 
field,' and * Chhatrapati,’ ‘ the lord of an umbrella,' 
has been improv^ by spelling both words the 
same way. 

Instead, again, of the commentary rendered 
valuable by the research and acumen of Dr. 
Cornish,, and by many extracts from the best 
authorities in Madm, we have in this Report only 
the one paragraph above mentioned from Dr. 
Wilson; a few pages extracted bodily from “Steele's 
Castes of the Deccan"* (a good work, but old and 
not very practical); an^ account of the Swayaan- 
vara of Sanjogta Kumfiri, Princess of Khnouj, from 
Mr. Talboys “Wheeler's History of India; and 
some fine but vague writing of Mr. Lumsdaine’s 
own about the early Aiyans and a festival which 
he saw at “ the castle of the Bahtor.” He does 
not specify the name by which this castle is now 
known to mortals, but from the context it would 
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appear to be the palace of Jodbpilr, andforlber > 
that Mr, LumsdaiTie thinks that the famous j 
Swayamtara took place there ! The passage is so ! 
spirited and interesting that we give it at length, ^ 
although it is hard to see what connection either j 
the plaice or subject has with the census of the j 
Bombay Presidency, except through the person of i 
its compiler. 

Such tales'* (riz. as the story of the Swayam- 
vara) “ find speil-bound Ikteners, and it has so I 
chanced that I have read them. The castle of i 
the Eahtor is no longer threatened ; and it has t 
been my good iortnne to look down from its grim | 
old towers, and by torchlight, upon a scene ; 
wbieh as scene was simply perfect. The occasion ' 
is tXL annual festival in honour of Mata Devi, ’ 
whose wrath is to be* so' appeased, that the j 
scourge of small-pox may be stayed for the com- j 
ing year. Groups of girls dressed in every colour j 
and evei.v shade of. colour pass up to the palace i 
to receive the usual propitiatory offering and [ 
take it to the shrine of^tlie goddess. There the 
most beauiiiul amongst them is chosen, and a | 
lighted taper is tc her, and placing it in 

an earthen vessel sue is to carry it to the king. If ■ 
it roaches Him alight it is a good oracu, but if it be 
quenched it is a presage of evil — quod Iktii 
averiai ! The ceremony is of the simplest, but 
it is all that is left to them of pomp and power. ; 
The procession o£ the girls is itself the very poetry | 
of colour, aetd with it come stately elephants in 
housings ablaze with gold and silver cmbi*oidery. i 
From end to end the route is illuminated ; the j 
terraced roofs ace crowded; each coin of vanta^ ; 
is occupied ; and the street lias a background of i 
torchlit matchlocks and men, wildly effective, and * 
'^tween them is borne the sacred light. 1 

' ^ " And thcncomo the very flower of liajpdt chival- j 
ry, splendidly dressed, superbly mounted; rich j 
armour and jewelled plumes, inhiid shields,^ the j 
burnished axe, the glittering mace, the pcimoned ] 
lanco; and every whore the phiy of sword -blades, j 
The picture is iicrfoct, and carries one bitck to \ 
the Crusades, liut it tclk us that ages beforp the ; 
Crusades such arms were wielded by the an- ; 
cestors of i.he nxou who now carry them.** * 

We have the ‘ Buddhists*, of course, 190,620 j 
of them, ill whom the public of Bombay will be . 
surprised to recoguko the familiar MarvMi, with j 
numlTOrs eked out by certain Gujardti Jaiuas, and j 
a few Southern Jainas wlio are cultivators or j 
small traders in the Dokhauaiid South Mamthu. 
Country. As there is a good aecouiit of liicni at 
p. (iiidcoil the wliolo cliaptor on Buligions is 

* BotV not Mr. 8iiyoo, bowover, wtkov o'caij^sor.vte th« 

. ovil? We liinl i» Trof. Whitnoy’s Li/e f*/ 

Larfjii'ijii the follow in jiasaertioa ivgurdiiiK lUelargo family 


the best in the Hepon), it may be presumed that 
this classification is used under orders from 
superior authority. It is scarcely necessary to 
say here that there is not an indigenous Buddiiis.t 
in the Presidency. 

To conclude ; the orthography of the Eeporc 
varies from the pure Joueaian of Br, Wilson to the 
ugly but ctill systematic Gilchristianof Mr. Steele, 
with every possible form of intermediate bastard 
and barbarous kakegrapby. This fault reaches 
its acme on the map, which has hesides, on its> 
OWE geographical account, the merit of putting 
^ar.d on the rurtinhind. and the source cf the 
U las river nnher the M a 1 s e j Gndt, 'sriih other 
new disccrehes of the .^ort ** :.o numerous 
to mention.** 


Tht Prixcipt.es or CoMPAiiVTivn Phiiolocv. By A. 

B. Sacce, FcTLjw auu Xu^:)r Queen’s College, Oxford. 

; Trubnur and Co., Ii574.) pp. JkH, 

Mr. Sayce is a zealous philologist who has 
already done execdlent service, especially in the 
investigation tho Assyi*iitii bi'aueh of Semide. 
Ho :3 well entitled to an attentive hearing on the 
subjiict of Comp.iyativo Philology. 

He chameterizes liis own work as “ devoid of 
the graces of style,'* rough-howu,** and *• bristling 
with uncouth words,” and, so far as tho mutter of 
it is coiicerued, h.i ig •‘critical” rather than 
•• couscriictivc.’* * 

We eortaiuly cannot praise the style. Mr. Sayce 
is full of thought and knowledge; but he seems 
just to have tilted tlie water-jar on uue side and 
allowed the stream to as best it might. 

And Mr. Sayce is nothing if not ciitioah He 
luis very strong convictions, and is ever bold in 
expressing them. No matter who crosses his 
jKith, Trtts Tyriiiave. the comer is greeted with it 
war-whoop and a blow. ^Yo are ghui th;it wo are 
criticizing Mr. Sa^^ce, instead of being criticized 
by him. Wo sbidl deal more mercifully by him 
tluin he would by us. 

Bat, ill fiict, our work, is exposition much rather 
tluiii criticisux. Mr, Sayce lioUIs that one iar- 
reach’oig error on tho part of plulologisrs ha.^ 
been tho assumptiou tlmfe the Aiyan family 6f 
language atibrds a complete solution of the pro- 
blems of tho scienco of languiige. We oaiiuot 
luhnit tluit philologists luive overlooked the 
Semitic tongues; but tho tendency which Mr. 
Sayc.o thus states, and cousidenibly overstates, 
does, to some extent, exist. He would give as an 
instaneo of such perilously rapid generalization 
tho i^anou that tiie roots of till langutvges ave 
inonosy liable,* This canon, ho states, is sex. usUie 

of M;ik vt>-l\»lyn**s»un Uuilccts; — Tlif roots are pn.*vaiUui?ly 
di^ylkW' ti'- 
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by recent investigations into Accadian, as re- 
covered from tbe cnneifonn inscriptions of Baby- 
lon. Many of its roots are dissyUabio. Accadian 
is a very ancient Turanian speech,— older than tbe 
Sans^f of the Veda; and Mr. Sayce stroi^ly 
holds that the neglect of Turanian has led to 
many other rash conclusions besides the specific 
one norv mentioned. On this point we quite agree 
wifeh him* 

Oar readers- are doubtless farojliar wifcli tlie 
division of languages into Isolating, Agglutinative, 
and Inflectional, with the great dispute whether 
an isolating tongne is naturally developed— or 
capable of being developed— into an agglutinative, 
and afterwaiids into an inflectional one. Mr. Sayce 
vehemently says, Mo. He asserts that even if the 
Aryan was “the ddest bom of a gorilla,’’ “hi’s 
brain could piK)duce only an inflectional language, I 
as soon as he came to speak consciously.” He 
admits that the three stages of language above 
named mark “successive levels of civilization,” 
but maintains that “each was the highest expres- 
sion of the race that carried it out,” We would 
fain gather arguments from Mr. Sayce’s pages 
as strong as these assertions; but we have fdiled* 
to find them. 

The question of the interchange, as it has been 
called, of letters has attracted much notice. Why, 
for example, have we dm in Latin, two in English, 
and iiwei in German ? Or, again, ires id Latin, 
three in English, drei in German ? Mr. Sayce holds 
that all the related sounds were “ differentiations 
of one. obscure sound which contained within itself 
the clearer consonants ” Primitive man, ho be- 
lieves, had no doHcacy of ear. The further back 
we push our researches, the greater becomes the 
number of obscure, or neutral, sounds. The oldest 
words heliolds to have conveyed ideas of the most 
purely sensuous kind. 

Mr. Payee’s speculations on the Metaphysics 
of language are in more than one sense oracular. 
But his illustration of his meaning should be more 
intelligible. Take the question of gender : — how 
can the sexual character attributed to xiouns be 
explained ? Some have ascribed it to a j)hilosopliio, 
or perhaps poetic, view of the chametor of the 
objects as resembling in quality cither males or 
Females, or neither. Mr. Sayce sets aside this 
view by referring t6 African dialects that have 
eight or even cight^n .genders. Poliowing Bleek, 
but somewhat modifying his view, he says ; Out of 
the emilcss variety of words that might have been 
taken for personal and demonstrative jjrorionns, 
use selected some ; each of these was associated 
with “an <*ver-increasingly specified” cla.ss of 
nouns ; and where the pronouns continued different 
the classes of substantives connected with them 


continued different also. t^'Where the majority 
of words with a common termination were of a 
certain gender, all other words with the same 
ending were referred to the same gender.” And 
then we have illustrations supplied from Moxa, and 
Abiponian,- and Mikir, and Tshetsh, and Wolof ! 

• Mr. Sayce holds that the dual is older than the 

plural. This opposes the common belief of scholars ; 
but he argues the point ably, and, what is more, 
clearly. • 

The chapter oh Philology and Eeligion is the 
parj; of the book that satisfies us least. We find 
a multitude of propositions, staterLwithout proof, 
which would upset the belief of nine-tenths of 
thinking mefi.:- Pof . example — 

‘ ‘ The religious instinct first exhibits itself in 
the worship^ dead ancestors. Society begins 
with a hive-like community, the members of 
which axe not individually marked out, but to- 
gether form one whole. In other words, the com- 
munity, and not the individual, lives and .acts. 
But the community does not comprise .the living 
only; the dead equally form a part of it; and 
their presence, it is believed, can alone account for 
the dreams of the savage ortho pains and illnesses 
■ to which ho is subject. In this way the concep- 
tion of a spiritual world takes its riao ” 

And all this is quietly taken for granted ! Let 
us pass on, lost wo lose our temper, to the con- 
cluding chapter, which discusses thor influence of 
Analogy in language. It deals with nothing deep, 
but simply states some very obvious truths. The 
influence of analogy may bo scon in the tondoncy 
now existing in English to reduce all verbs to the 
weak form’ of conjugation. Its influence is far- 
reaching. It affects language both as to its mat- 
ter and its form. As to its matter, analogy pro- 
duces change in accents quantity, and pronuncia- 
tion generally. It moulds not only acculencc and 
syntax, but the significiitioi of words. Exceptional 
•cases are foj'ccd into harmony with the prevailing 
rule. ln.sh accents its words on tiio first syllabic ; 
tli (3 cognate Welsh on the penultimate; tliough 
originally the mode of accentuation must have been 

* -similar in both. “ A particular mode of accentua- 
tion bccanrio fashionable,” and the “ wliolc stock qf 
words was gnulually bronglit under tb<i dombi* 
ant tyiK).” -Jhis explanation d<3es jiot cxjiluin 
much, however; it only asserts tlmt the majority 
drew the minority aft(‘r it. But liow did tlic 
majority go in one direction in. Irish, and in an- 
other in Welsh? 

’Phere arc many striking things scattered up 
and down the pages before us. Hash as we deem 
Mr. Siiyee, at all events he never fails to be in* 
teresting; and his stores of juforniat ion are very 
great. 
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SKETCH ,OP THE EArHTS. 

ESPECIALLY THOSE OP THE TRIBE OP KHACHAR AND HOUSE OF OHOTILA. 

BY HAJOB Jf. W* WATSb:^, BHATOAGAB, 


TOURING tie celebrated strife between the 
K aura va 8 and Pan da V as, when the 
latter were travelling incognito, during the thir- 
teenth year of their banishment, the Kanravas, 
by way of discovering their enemies, went about 
harassing ccws, so as to induce the Pandavas to 
dechire themselves by issuing to protect them. 
How their device succeeded is detailed in the 
Malidhlidrata, Now Karna, the sonof Suryaby 
Kuntil, mother of the Pandavas, was an ally of the 
Kanravas, and he undertook to bring to aid them 
the best cattle-lifters in the woidd. This Kar^ 
W'as the first to bring the K a t h i s into Hindu- 
stan, and accordingly when he came to the 
Kanravas’ aid he brought with him the seven 
tribes of the Kathis, viz. (1) Tat gar, (2) 
P a n cl a V a , (S) N A r a d , (4) N a t a , (5) M a n- 
jaria, (6) Tot aria, and (7) G ariba guliTi. 
These seven are the original Kathis, and all the 
modern tribes are sprung from their intermar- 
riage with Rajput tribes; thus the intermar- 
riage with the W iilas gave rise to the great 
sub- tribe of the S li a k h a y a t s , in which are 
included the three leading tribes of W a 1 a , 
K h a c h a r , and K h u m a n : the intermarriage 
with the Rilthods of the Dhandhal tribe 
gave rise to the D hand hals ; and their in- 
termarriage with the J h a 1 a s founded the tribe 
of K h a w a d These original Kathis, ac- 
companying the Kauiuvas, lifted the cattle of 
V e r ii t , the modem D h o 1 a k a , and after the 
defeat bf the Kauravas settled in the province 
of Malwa, on the banka of the river Ghomal. 

Now Vrittriketu, of the Solar race, 
coming from Ayodhyiinagari, is said to have 
founded the kingdom of M a n da v a g a d h in 
]Maiwa; some accounts represent him to' have 
brought withliim to Malwa the seven tribes 
of the Kathis ; and this account appears 
the more probable of the two. Vrittriketu 
was succeeded on ilie throne ofM&ndava- 
g a d h by A j a k o t u , whoso descendants many 
years after are said to have entered Sau- 
rashti'a and reigned at Wain. They were 
accompanied by the seven Ksithl tribes, who, 
however, leaving Saurashtra, went to Kachh, 
iintl ihoro loundod the kingdom of P a w a r - 
o-a d h, near the site of the modem B h u j, where 


they remained for many years. One year there 
was a great &mine, and Vishalo, the head of the 
Patgar tribe, witbhis tribe and many otherKathfs, 
came to Saurashtra, and taking their flocks 
and herds into the B a r a d a monntains remained 
there. Yishitlo himself came toKalawad (now 
under Navanagar) and built a nes (or hamlet) 
there. At this time D h a n W a I a was reigning 
in W alii CliamArdi. One of hk sons, by 
name V evAwalji, went on a pilgrimage to D warku, 
and on his rerum journey halted at Kiilawad, 
where he accidentally saw Rupitlde, the beautifhl 
daughter of Vishiilo Patgar, and, being enamour- 
ed of her, he asked her hand of her father in 
inarri*age. Her father, Vishalo, agreed on condi- 
tion that Verawalji should become a Kiithi, and 
Verawalji consenting was married with great 
pomp to the beautiful Rupfdde. Verawalji was 
now outcasted by his brethren, and ever after 
resided amongst the Kathis. Tlie tulionung 
havii is said regarding this marriage : — 

^ ^ II n 

^ II ^ ^ 11 
II li 

^ II ^ l! 

11 (i 

It is written that in fSamvat 1240, in the month 
of Vaisliiikli, the light iuilf, 

On Tuesdiiy the aect>ud thiy of tlio montli, at 
tlic oommeneemeut of tour quarters, 

The drums wore Ix^itiiig loudly and the army 
was ready in all. 

Hiwing kept llancliodriii at heart, he who was 
victorious over the four qtuirters of the eartli. 
The greiit sa ^igh was returning home, and so 
oame t^; K u I a w ad ; ^ 

Ho, the ali-kuowing Verawal, son of Dhan, 
Mamed at the hou5e of Vishalo Patguur. 

Though in quoting this pocstry I have retained 
the original words, viz. Samvat 12W, I mcline to 
think that it should bo Samvat 1440, because 
there is gt^oil i*easoii to doubt that the Parmars 
of M u li set lied there before the fifteenth centnry 
Samvat, and, as will ho shown hereafter, they 
^Yoro at this time holding M n I i . 


^ So named from Kliawadji tJhMa, iUe sou of Uariiflideva, who marntsl a 
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A&ee tihis mardage Yeriwaljl, as a S ti r j a - 
T a 9 si B&jpaj« was looked on not only by tke 
Pa^aars, but by the seven tribes of the EAthis, 
as their head and chieffcam, and he went to the 
Barad& hills to receive their allegiance, and 
then, taking the seven tribes of the EAthls with 
him, he went to D h a n k and set np his gwM 
tliere. DhdnkissaidtohavebeencalledMnn- 
gipnr P&tan and Behew&s P4tanin 
ancient times, bnt it had &llen waste, and was 
now repopalaiedby Verawalji. Another account 
shows that Yeidwalji received D h d n k in ap- 
panage hrom the gddi of WS14, Ohamhrdi, but this 
is not so probable as the above. It| is sup- 
posed that VerAwalji sat on the gddi of Dhilnk 
in S. 1245,* a.d, 1189. Verawalji was succeeded 
on the gddihyliia s«m WSlaji; he had altogether 
three sons and one daughter, viz. (1) 'Wi'llaji, 
who succeeded him, (2) EIhumanji, (3) Lain, and 
(4) Ms daughter MafikbSi, whom he married to 
a Parmar Rajput. The descendants ofMiihb. 
bai by her Panuar husband are called J e b a 1 i a 
Kathis. After Verawalji’s death VVaiojif re- 
turned to the old Kathi seatofPAwargadhin 
E a c h h , and, conquering about four hundred 

viDagesinthe vicinity, remained there ruling over 

the E a t h i s . At this time Jam Satoji ruled over 
a portion of Eac h h; he had a fend with the 
Sodha of Dhat-Pirkar, and collected an army to 
invade that country. One of %J4m’s courtiers, 
who knew of Waloji’s prowess, advised the Jam 
to take Walojiwith Mm, and the JAm invited 
him to accompany' Mm. Whentho Jam’s mes- 
senger explained his messa^ to Waloji, Waloji 
agreed to aid Mm with fifteen hundred horse and 
marched at once to his camp, where Jiun Satoji 
reeved Mm mid his Eithte with much cordi- 
ality, and>^bestowcd on Waloji a handsome tent. 
The E&th is from their prowess became the 
leading portion of the army, wMch soon reached 
the confines of Dhat-Parkar.J When tlic nows 
of this invasion -reached the Chief of Parkar; he 
with Ms brothers Alang and Samarath came 
forth with their army and joined battle with the 
Jam ; bnt after an obstinate resistance the throe 
brothers ,wero slain, and the Jam pillaged the 
whole country of Parkar, after wMch ho turned 
his steps tovmrds hisown dominions, and on his 


bk and roturi^int? Uy 
occufiatioii of BhAnk 

was not iKsstowtid in 
have boon loth to ro- 


! St? ? S.1445, A.1 

J* The fact of loaviti); 

tdiows, I think, tW 
waa momy tomporary, and tha 


way tMther camped at the Nigala tank, where 
there were bnt few trees. The K4this formed 
the vanguard of the army, and arriving first at 
the tank pitched their tents under the shade 
of these trees. When the Jam arrived, he was 
excessively enraged at the conduct of the Kathis 
in not leaving him a tree beneath which he 
might pitch his tent, and compelled Waloji 
to remove his tents: Waloji vowed revenge, 
and the J^, unwilling to provoke a chief of his 
prowess, now. endeavoured to c?onciliate him, and 
styled him the Kathi Jam. W^aloji, however, 
refused all his overtures and with<irew from the 
camp with his Eluthis, and a few days after, 
finding tke Jhiidejas off their guard, he made 
a night attack on the Jam’s tents and slew him 
and five of his brothers, the youngest brother, Jam 
I Ab^a (after whom the Abdasi district in Kachh 
is named), alone escaping. Jam Abdii with 
a large force marched against P a w a r g a d h , 
expelled the Kathis from thence, and finally 
drove them across the Ba n , pursuing them to 
Than, Other accounts say that Jam Ab(Ja 
pursued the Kathis to Pawargadh, where he be- 
sieged them, and eventually compelled them to 
receive a garrison, which was posted in the 
citadel, and also forced Waloji to give him his 
daughter in marriage. After a year or two had 
elapsed, the Kathis on a fixed day massacred the 
J am’s garrison and then fled across the R a n , vid 
Morbi and Wunkdner, to Th&n in the Pan- 
ch ala, whither they were hotly pursued by 
Jam Abd^i. At T h a n was the celebrated temple 
of the Sun, and it is said that that luminary, 
appeared in a dream to Waloji and encouraged 
him to risk a battle ; and he accordingly did so, 
repulsing Jilm Abda, who now retired to Kaclih. 
Some say that in this conflict the Sun appeared 
in Waloji’s ranks in mortal form, riding on a 
white horse, and that wherever this strange 
warrior went the enemy’s men fell as though 
mown -with a sickle. After this the Kath is 
devoted themselves more than ovqt to Sun- 
worship. The descendants of Waloji were called 
W u1 ti 8 ; they with the other Kathis remained at 
Tluin till Saihvat 1480, § when the throe sons 
of Wiiloji acquired theehiefdomof C h i t a 1 , and 
ta^g with them their followers and kinsfolk they 


4. (lanoa x/hrat. 


18 a miHtibko for S. bm, jwhI S. i 240 for 8 MIO oh 
only ono (pmomtiou IumI ,.|a|,«ia, aud thZ tLnw woro 
wjooad gemaation from VwWaiji. * 
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reigned there, Khumanji, the second son of 
Ver^walji, had one spu named IfigpAl, — bo 
name d firom his having adopted the worship of 
the JTagaWAsukiyOr Wasangji as he is now 
called. had two sons, Mansur and 

Khacbar. The descendants of Mansur were j 
calledKhum ana, after their grandfather Khu- ; 
manji. Manrar had a son named Nagsur, who i 
acquired S S war-Ku n dia, and remained 
there with his kinsfolk and followers ; he is the ; 
ancestor of the JKhuman Kath Is of Sawar-Kundla ; 
under Bhaunagar. the third son of Tera- I 

walji, had a son named Khachar, from whom all i 
the K h a c h a r tribe of Kiithis are descended, j 
Bjs son was Khimanand, whose son was 'W' ajsur, 
who had two sons, Punjo and Xagsnr. From ; 
Punjo sprang the Somasrias (nnderMnli) , the 1 
Dandas, andthe T hobali as . JSTagsnrhad I 
a son, Nagajan, whose sons were Kalo and Nag- 
pal. Prom Nagpal descended the M o k a n i s , 
which sub*tribe are now to be found at BhadH 
and Khambala. Kalo was a renowned Kathi, 
and he in S. 1542 founded the village ofK aja- 
s a r , n aming it after himself. KaIo was a de- 
voted worshipper at the shrine of Siva in the 
Th a n g&hills, calledtheTkan g an a th ,and 
in S. 1560 the god, pleased with the assiduity 
of his devotions, told him that he wonld grant 
him all the land which he shonld be able to see in 
a siaradght line from his shrine ; he also told him. 
that a caravan laden with grain wonld come for 
the supply of his soldiers, but that he must not 
look b^k. Kalo Kbachar looked and saw the 
land as &r as L o 1 i an a, on the banks of the 
Bhadar. The caravan too arrived, and he filled 
his storehouses with grain ; but after this, while 
about to make room for more, he accidentally 
looked back, when all the bullocks of the cara- 
van were changed into stones, and the grain 
into dust. These stones may yet be seen be- 
tween Kjalasar and . the Thanganath. After- 
wards Kalo Khaohar, with the assistance of the 
•Thanganath, .took possession of the land which 
he had seen. Kalo Khachar had four sons, 
named Samat, Thebo, Javaro, and Ve]0. The 
descendants of Javaro are called Kundalias. 
Thebo had two sons, Dano and Lakho ; the de- 
scendants of Dano were called after their grand- 
father Thebo, T h e b a n 5 s ; but the descendants 
of Lakho are called after their father, L a k h a- | 

♦ Digp^l meaas literally * a pTote:;tor of tuc point* ot 

the compasd/ 


n is. The tAInkdars of P a 1 i a d are Thebanis, 
while the talukdars of Jasdan and theii* 
bhayads are Lakhanis. Samat had four sons 
Bftmo, NSgo, Devait, and Sajal, regarding whom 
the following duh'j is said : — 

n ^ 'fir II 

Sagmal aTid E-lmo ate entirely good, 

Deviiit is a protector of the world,* 
ifagdo is a victorious man, — 

These are the four (sons) of S;lmat. 

Samat Khachar conquered C h o t i 1 a from the 
Parmars, and Sejak pur and S h a p u r from 
the Gohels; previous tc these conquests he reigned 
at T h a n. The conquest of C h o t i 1 A thencalled 
Chotga dh , was on this wise. C ho til a was 
held by Jagsio Parmar, t and the Kathi women, 
who in all time have been famous for their beauty, 
used to go there to sell grass, firewood, &c., 
and were noted for their skill in smearing the 
fioors with cowdnng. On one occasion some 
beautifal Kathianls were employed for this 
purpose in Jagsio’s palace, and he becoming 
enamoured of them made them proffers of love, 
which they scornfully rejected, though he de- 
tained them for some time in hopes of over- 
coming their constancy. When they reached 
home their husbands and brethren asked them 
why they returned so late. They replied, “You 
are not onr husbands ; our husband is Jagsio 
Parmar, who bas thus dared to detain us.” 
They then related the insults they had been sub- 
jected to, and their husbands and kinsmen swore 
by the sacred Son to avenge them or die. It 
is said that these women came frdm G n g 1 i a n a, 
a village between Than and C h o t i 1 a ; 
their husbands went to Than and complained 
to Samat Khachar, and offered to scat him on 
the throne of Chotilu if he wonld avenge them 
on the Parmiir. Samat, thougli now old, agreed, 
and it was arranged to invito Jagsio Parmar to 
a feast atGugliana, when on the signal “ h^ikUa 
teundaf (“ Lakha, besiege the monkey,”) 

Lakhli should slay Jagsio. This Lakha was the 
ancestor of the Lakhanis mentioned above, 
and was nephew of Samat Khachar, and son of 
Thebo as aforesaid. Jagsio Parmair, ignorant 
of the plot, accepted the invitation to Gugliana, 
and was received with much respect by the 

t The Parm&r'i «av that thii Jagsio was a Khavas, hi/ 
this is probabiy to Liuc ihcir slianic. 
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Kathk. After he Iiad eaten and dnmken, 
Sainat EIMcliar said Lahhd wdndar gher^^^ 
bntLaJcha stirred not. Samat two or three 
times repeated the signal, hat Lakha^-s heart 
&iled him, for Ja^io was a powerful man ; at 
last Nag EMchar, son of Samat, said to LakhS,, 
if you will not, I will,’* and Lakha assenting. 
Nag EZhachar drew his sword and with one 
blow hewed oiF Jagsio’s head. A massacre of his 
followers ensued, and the KUthis mounting at 
once proceeded to and surprised 0 h o t il 4, ex- 
pelling the Parmars. This conquest was made 
in the month of Ohaitra, Samrat 1622. The 
L a k h i n i s are to this day taunted with the 
cowardice of then* ancestor. N^g Elhaohar now 
mounted the 0 h o t i 1 a gddi, but his reign was of 
short duration; for theMuli Farmers, with 
the view; of avenging the death of Jagsio and of 
•recovering Chotibl, led a strong force against 
that place. On this occasion Nag Khachar, a^r 
fighting with great gallantry, fell, with fifty 
other Kathls, in the streets of Chotila. The 
Parmars, however, also suffered so severely that 
they were obliged to return without placing a 
garrison in the town. The following verses are 
said in praise of Ndg Khachar 

ti li ^ ^ ^ II 

^ ^ II 

II 

^ II 

mm ^ fu 1 1 

chichi )[ 

II 

tifhrf ^ qfw Jl 

^ p- II 

^ m ^ ll 

srq 

mi ^ rfR II 


When the Sindhu tune is sung, the waves (of 
his prowess) mount to the sky^ 

Then the enemy can find no shore of safety ; 

If they fight, then the foe is drowned beneath 
the wavesj 

For the Khuchar’s army is as the salt sea. 
Descendant of Siimat, and also of Thebo and 
Moko, 

Whose forces rise like the black waves, 

And roar as the sea roars, 


* The word moans ^ the motuid of the white ant,^ 
a notorious haunt of eohraa; here Bdphro is also used 
hscaratwelyfortheChaiilAhai. 


Does the rism^ of the tony of the lord of 
the Pan o h 4 1 a against his foes. 

His army, ever patrolling the country, dashes 
down even the brave. 

The chiefs of the Mleobhas were drowned wher- 
ever* they were : 

For the waves of the grandson of king ^fSl& 
reach to the heavens, 

And no estinaate can be formed of the army 
ofN4g. 

The following verses are also in' praise of 
N&g Khachar, who by a play on words is likened . 
to a ndga or cobra, as in the preceding verses 
his army was* compared with the ocean : — 

II ^11 I! It 

II sTr^FTiTT !! 

At his ant-hill * of Chotila 
He hisses as high as heaven : 

Vddi-j t be careful lest he wake ! 

Thus N^g resembled a ndga (cobra), 

II sir 11 ^ II II 

mM II II 

At your palace of 0 h o t iH 
The drums beat so loudly, 

O Nig, son of Samat, 

That one cannot hear aught else. 

On the death of Nag Khachar his brother 
Bamo assumed the sovereignty over Chotila: 
but after his time, owing to the feud with the 
Parmars, Ohotili was deserted. Yet the Par- 
mirs were never able to recover it, and its lands 
remained under the Khachars* sovereignty. The 
descendants of Ramo are called Ramin Is, 
The pdlids erected in memory of N ag Khichar 
and the Kathis who fell with him are still 
standing at Chotila. Prom Sagal KhAchar, son 
of Samat, and brother of Nig and Ramo, sprang 
the Suraga ni and Taj pari Kathis; from 
NAg the N a g A n J s and K u 1 a n i s ; while from 
Devait sprang the GodadkAs, who now hold 
lands in Botad and Gadfara under BhAunagar. 
BAmo Khachar, who ruled at Chotila, had six 
sons, viz. (1) Chomlo, (2) Jogi, (3) Nando, (4) 
Bhiuio, (5) Jaso, and (6) KApadi. Chomloleft 
ChotilA and lived at Hadmatiya and DAnta* 
vash. J ogi had a son Ramo, whose son was Velo, 
whose descendants are at present the GirAsias 
of TJmardA under Dhrang^hril. One of his 

t A v&di is a professional snake-catcher, but the word 
alBo lueana * pu enemy/ and is here used in the double 
sense. 
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draeeiidaiits n a m ed Slalo, son of M&mii jo, was 
a blare and renowned Katht, and the following 
reraes are said in bis bononr : — 

11^.11 ^5n3'^^ll5S?3!r*rt??lR:ll 

fsnr ^ ^ ^ 11 

From a kror take a lakh, 

From a Idkh take one thousand, 

From a thousand select one hundred, 

In the hundred Kalo will be best. 

And this verse — 

11 5^^ 

Elalia, if even there should assemble twelve 
thousand other armies, 

Where has Baghunath created a sardar like 
Bamo the son of Samat ? 

Nindo, the third son of Bamo, died without 
male issue. From his fourth son Bhimo sprang 
the B himanis , who hold some lands on the 
banks of the Bhadar ; and from his fifth son Jaso 
sprang the J a s & n i s . The sixth son, named 
K^padi, went to DhandhukH, which he con- 
quered, expelling Aju Mer and the Mnhammi. ian 
garrison. He conquered for himself a clior^i, or 
principality of 84 villages, on the banks of the 
BAnpur Bhadar river, and used to make forays 
in the surrounding districts at the head of 
fifteen hundred horse, and many stories are told 
of his daring. The following verses are in his 
praise ; — 

II II ^ II ^ 

JHif 11 

sRfhn: w II 
^ ST5t55^ 11 

5lN?5f qjiatll 

^’Ikr sTfT snir sro II 

^ 1! 

?tsir ^11 

As tbo Ilou vends, so the sword is the elaw of 
tlio K a t h 1 ; 

He cleaves tlio strongest elephants of the world, 
Docs Kapadi, son of the lion-Hko Bamo. 


Kapadi roared on the banks of the Bhadar, 
Conquering the land he became king of D h an - 
dhttka. 

He was protector of his sabjeets like a tiger : 
Though he devoured great pieces of the ele- 
phants’ legs, yet the (bl£>od)thirsty young 
tiger roared, 

His iron claws he raised with immeasurable 
strength, 

And cast down the army of his thick-necked 
enemies, 

The nmbi’ella-bearing (king) cut them down as 
it were bulls and elephants, — 

Say, Thus did the gx-eat tiger, the KTitlil of 
S ora th . 

The claws of the Khiichar Rao struck deeply ; 
From fear they fled (from him) in every 
direction, 

On the Asuins fell a heavy calamity. 

Bravo, king of lions, thou hast sorely terrified 
them ! 

There is also this conplet : — 

II II ^ OT H =T *1% II 

II f {¥r^ \\ 

The feet of banner-bearing (kings) 

Caxmot stay on the mountaia (of Chotila) ; 
Because the EApadi lord of C h o t i 1 a 
Is brandishing his sword. 

Kapadi Khiichar had seven sons, viz. (1) NiigA- 
jan, (2) Jaso, (3) Waste, (4) Harsmv (J) Devait, 
(6) Hijho, and (?) Walero, of whom Nagajan was 
the most &moas. Ho had two sons, I^ho and 
Mnln Khicbar, and married his daughter Pte- 
mabai,inthemonthofPaushSamvatl7J3 (a.p, 
1657), to BajhSni Dliandhal at Gugliina, and 
gave her the village of Chhadiali as a marriage 
portion. The following verses are said con- 
cerning Nagajan : — 

11^.11 

^ li qrw Hiwi aFff ll 

When (the drums) of a ferocious Kliiiu were 
beating at Gnglian& 

Men remained under your protection, ONagijau. 

Mulu Khacliar made S c j a k p u r bis capital, 
and thonco conquered Anandapura; while 
lioidiil Khachar umdo Shiipnr his caipital, 
whencohocmiquercdMewasH andBhadlfi. 

Mulu Hiachar had tliree sons : — (1) Wajsnr, (2) 
Mmo, and (3) SidnL Of these, Bamo kept 
Anandapura as his share, and the present 
t&lukiUrs of Anandapura aro h|s descendants. 
During these times C h o t i 1 4 still waste, nor 
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liad it ever been repopul^ted since its relinqnisli- 
ment by the sons of E too Khaobar. It remained 
tbus waste until Samvat 1806, when, in tbe month 
of Mttgba, KMchars Sadol Mnlu, W^jsnr Midn, 
and Etoo Mnlu repopulated it. These three were 
the sons of Mnlu Hhachar of S e j a k p nr, of 
whom mention has been made above. L a k h 4 
Eh a char of Shapnr had seven son^, three of 
whom— Bhim, Kumpo, and Bhto — were his sons 


by the sister of Jhanjharis Dhundhal ; and the 
other four — Suro, Vird, Wagho, and Bhoko — 
were the sons of the sister of Ghaghto Bhim. 
Enmpo and Bhan reigned at BhidlA. Wagho 
ruled at M e wa s a . Suro reigned at S h& pur 
and Chobari, Viro at Sanosra and Pi- 
prAli, while Bhoko ruled at Ajmer. , The 
sons of Suro, named Velo and ^Najo, succeeded 
their father at Chobari in Samvat“I836. 


TEANSLATION OP'BHARTEIHARrS HlTI ^ATAKAM. 


BY PEOF. 0. E. TATOEY, M.A., CALCUTTA. 
.(CQntim>edfrompa<ge 265 .) 

Some miscellaneous stanzas. 


A woman’s heart is like a glass, reflecting every 
jGace, 

Her secret, thoughts, like mountain paths, are 
difficult to trace, 

Her &ncy wavers, like the dew which lotus- 
leaves enclose, 

Her faults, like deadly TJpas-buds,. develop as 
she grows. 

Who falls in sight of either host 
Upon th* ensanguined plain. 

Though victory and heaven be lost. 

From both sides praise doth gain. 


By tortoise, hills, and king of snakes 
Upheld and poised, earth’s centre shakes ; 
Men of firm faith and constant spnl 
Swerve not, while endless ages roll. 

Does not the tortoise feel the load ho bears 
without .complaint ? 

Is not the flaming lord of day with ceaseless 
wandering faint ? 

Arc not good men ■ o’erwhelnaed with shame 
when forced their troth to break ? 

Groat spirits love to carry through whate’er 
they undertake. 


The Boar’s and Rahu’s mighty deeds our re- 
verence command ; 

The one npheld with gleaming tusks the sca- 
o^erwhelmcid land ; 

The other, sorely maimed in fight, while head 
and throat remain 

Hakes shift to swallow still the foes he must 


The land is limited by sea, the sea its tounds 
must keep, 

The cver-wanderiLg orb of day measures licavcn’s 
trackless deep j 

All tilings are fettered and restrained, except 
the sago’s mind, 

Which springs beyond the bourn of death, and 
ranges unconfined. 

Between Vishnu and S5iva there’s nothing to 
choose. 

Bo thy wife fair or foul she will serve thee as 
well, 

Man in woods and in deserts the Bjime course 
pursues, 

And a friend’s but a friend in a court or a c(j1I. 


Cymbals, to harmonize their tone, 

Must first with flour bo fed 
So ho can call all bards his own 
Who fills their mouths with bread. 

The moan pursue a thousand ways to satisfy 
their greed, 

But lie will ne’er bo chief of saints whose gain’s 
liis liighcst meed, 

The Aurva-iii’C drinks up the sea to still its 
craving maw, 

The cloud, to cheer a thirsty world, the waves 
doili upward dmw. 

Hard fate to minister and bard assigned ! 

One must new turns and ono now tees find 5 
By honeyed huiguago both aspire to climb, 
This slowly builds his power, and that Ills 
rhyme ; 

A captious public both must loll to plcas(‘, 
Ami part untlmnkod with liberty and cast*. 

Though fortune shower lier blessings every whonv 
Rut few will reach the poor man’s lowly head ; 
TliongU rain-clouds all day long their treasun ^ 
shod, 

Three drops at mo.st reward the cMiaVs pi*ayor. 


Fleur IS appUed to u halota it is pkyod upon. (KWaHth TrimUyi 
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A man should reverence the sage^ 

Not only when he gives advice, — 

The random words of prudent age, 

If rightly weighed, are pearls of price. 

The good man, like a hounding hall, 

Springs ever upward fiom his fall ; 

The wicked falls like lump of clay, 

And cmmhles into dust away. 

Wha,t though by some untoward fiite no lotns 
pn the lak^ he bom, 

The swan will ne’er, like barndoor fowl, rake in 
the dust for grains of com. 

’Tis like the cheeks of elephants splitting with’ 
thnnder-soimd, 

’Tis-Hke the neigh of battle-horse that &ets 
and paws the ground, 

’Tis like a strong man roused firom sleep with 
trumpets, hfes, and dmms. 

When justice robed in heavenly might, intent 
on vengeance, comes. 

The heart of the contented man enjoys perpe- 
tual peace. 

The covetous pine with lust of wealth ; their 
cravings never cease ; 

Not Meru’s peak, of gold entire, can captivate 
my soul, 

Let him, who likes it, clamber up and carry off 
the whole. 


From nature comes the lotus’ rosy hue. 

By nature good men others’ good pursue. 

And cruel men have cruel ends in view. 

Truth is the ornament of all mstyitriiid , 

Slim elephants delight the keeper’s Tnirid , 
Learning and patience are a Brahman’s boast. 
Each creature’s highest good becomes it most. 

Better to fall from mountain height, 

And dash thy life out on the plain. 

Better th’ envenomed serpent’s bite, 

Better the death in fiery pain. 

Than once to swerve from virtue’s path. 

Which they who lose ne’er find again. 

Abandon, fool, tby hope to see 
The brave man dread calamity; 

When the great doom shall earth o’ertakc 
Nor seas, nor mighty hills will quake. 

The moon the lord of healing herbs, whose 
gleaming horn is Siva’s crest. 

Is doomed with dim eclipse to pine; none can 
avoid grim Fate’s behest. 

A splendid palace, lovely brides, the symbols 
all of kingly sway. 

Are jewels strong on merit’s thread stretcliing 
through many a toilsome day ; 

As pearls are from a necklace shed, when breaks 
the bond that held them fast. 

Light they disperse, when merit fails, whirled 
from us by misfortune’s blast. 


SANSKRIT .AND OLD CANABESE INSCRIPTIONS- 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. C.S. 

{Continued from poffe 2S0.) 


No. VL 

This is an inscriptioil of the Yijayanagara 
dynasty, from Plate No. 22 of Major Dixon’s 
work. The original, in Canaies^ characters ap- 
proaching very closely to -of the nfodem 

alphabet, is engraved on a stone-tablet 5' 8" high 
by 2' broad at Harihar. The language is part- 
ly Sanskrit and partly Canarese, The emblems 
at the top of the stond are : — In the centre, a 
lihga and a kneeling priest or worshipper ; on 
its right, a figure of Basava, with the sun or 
moon above it ; and on its left, a standing figure, 
above which there must be the moon or the 
sun, though the photograph is cut so as not to 
show it. 

The inscription Is dated in the year of 


j the Salivahana Saka 1452 (a;d. 1530-1), tlie 
Vikriti soMtvaisaraf and belongs to the time 
of king Achytitariiya or Achyutadovara ja. it 
records that Nurayanadeva, the son of Tim- 
mai-asa, divided into three portkms the village 
of Ballopura, otherwise known as Achyutaraja- 
pura, which had been previonsly granted to him 
by the king, and allotted one share to the god 
HarihankT and the remaining two sliarcs to Yis- 
vesvararTidhya, the son of Kaucacltandraradbya*. 

Achyu tara y a ’s* name is mentioned by 
Prinsep in his list of the kings of Vijavanagara,. 
but his date is wrongly given there as ^tween 
A.D. 1490 and 1524. I have previously met with 
his name m No. 9 of thef Gad^ inaeriptiotis 
dated ^aka 1461, the Vikari ismkvatsara. 


* Sceiholnd. A/i f. for October 1670, Vol. IL, p. 2^, where the reading should be Ariiyafeamaharfsa, sad not 
Avyayarauiiiharaya a^s printed. 
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This complciCB the twenty-soeond line of the inseripKon, and the rest of the tablet is blank. 
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Tran$latlon, 

Eeve^ncse to Sri-Harihara* ! Reverence 
to Samblin, who is made heantifal by a chauii 
which is the moon that lightly rests upon his 
lofty head, and who is the foundation-pillar for 
the erection of the city of the three worlds ! I 
salute that mighty tree of paradise which is the 
form of Hatihara, the trunk of which is encir- 
cled by the creepers which are the arms of 
6ri t and Gauri J ! 

Bfe,il ! On the anniyersary of the incarna- 
tion of S r i-K r i s h n a , at the holy time of the j 
Jayanti §, on Monday the eighth day of the i 
dark fortnight of the month Srava^ of the ! 
Vikriti saAhvaisara^ which was the year of the j 
victorious and glorious SAlirahana Saka 14-52, | 
while the glorious supreme king of kings, the j 
snpreme lord of kings, the brave and puissant j 
great king Achyutaraya, was governing the 
earth with the recreation of pleasing conversa- 
tions ; — 

NArayanadeva, the son of T i m m aras all 
of Chmnabhandiira, of the lineage of Vasishtha 
and of the ritualistic school of A s v al a y a n a , — 
having allotted to the amsarasaira ^ of the 
god ^ri-Haribaradeva two shares of the village 
of B alio pur a, a Ydda ** which has also the 
name of Achyutaray apura, in the bound- 
aries of (the town of) Harihara which belongs 
to the district of Pandyanridu within the Veptheif'f 
of Uchchaugi which belongs to the ChavadiXi 
of Kotturu, which his master had allotted to 
him for the office of Amarandyaka §§, — gave 
(the remaining) one share, in the presence of 
the god Sri-BiariharadAva, with pfts of gold and 
libatbns of water, to VisvesvarAradhya, 
the son of Ramachandraradhya of Harihara, of 
the lineage of Gautama and of the ritualistic 
school of As valayaua; and (with it) he gave 
a religious charter to the effect that ‘‘In this 
manner you shall happily enjoy (this village) in 
three shares, in the succession of your sons and 


grandsons, as long as the . moon and sun may 
Iasi.” 

In (discriminating between) giving a grant 
and preserving (the grant of another), preser- 
vation is better than giving; from giving a 
gmnt a man obtains paradise, but by preserving 
(the grant of another) he attains the sphere of 
A c h y u t a It 11 ! In this world land that has been 
given to a Brahman is as a sister to all kings, 
who is not to be enjoyed nor to be taken in the 
way of taxes ! The preservation of that 
which has been given by another is twice as 
meritorious as giving in one’s own person; 
by confiscating the grant of another, one’s own 
grant becomes friiitless I He is bom for sixty 
thousand years as a worm in ordure, who con- 
fiscates land that has been given, whether by 
himself or by another ! As many particles of 
dust as the tears of eloquent Brahmans, fathers 
of families, who weep when they are despoiled 
of their wealth, gather up; during so many 
years are kings or those belonging to the fami- 
lies of kings, — ^who, throwing off restraint, take 
away the heritage of Brahmans,— tormented* 
in (the hell called) Kumbh ipa kaf ! They 
commit the rin of incest with a mother, who seize 
upon any wealth in this Agrahura for the sake 
of making complimentary presents, or as taxes, 
or on account of the protection of the village ! 

* This general bridge of piety of kings should 
ever b© preserved by yon’ — thus docs Rama- 
chatkdra make his earnest request to all future 
kings ! May it be aus|Hcious ! 

The details of the four boundaries of this 
village are : — To the east of the village, a taana- 
rind-bree above a wild fig-tree ; to the* ...... 

of the village 

No. vn. 

This is another Vijayanagara inscription, 
from Hate No. 21 of Major Dixon’s work. 
The original is on a stone-tablet T Thigh by 
2' IT' broad at ^arihar. The emblems at the 


♦ A fonn of Seity eonristing of Viskua (Haii) and Sira 
(Ha-ra) combined. 

t The of Vishna. , 

X A name of Parratl, the wife of Si^a. 

§ The rising of the astorism. BAbiri at midnight on iho 
eighth day of the dark fortnight of l^vana, on wMch day 
Vishnu became incarnate as 
jj /3c. ‘kingTimma.* 

^ ‘ Siaird\ ohlation, charity, osyhim or 
cTiariiahU dinin^hall; * avoLsara^satra* seems to mean 
ct?ir ocCQ>i:’if^nod * scLiixCm 

Another form of ‘ tdcla’ ,• see note J page 211, 
tt The etymology and meaning of tto word are not 
known. Perhaps wo have in it the origin of the ilarfithl 
^ Ptt%\ a subdivision of a * TCdnkd* or ‘Paryand’. 


tt At ftp d»y weamng rf Uus word » re- 

to ‘fte wreniia and police office 
wScUftc rilb^fteadman and aceoantaat transact their 

the natw of this post 

aowTPnt; anwranlyaka is an emthet of India as hang 

It'l * The iraperishableone , — ^ ishno. whoso ^hcre is oj 
of Ewoter hap^nera wid of higter rank than fte.peradi 
of Indra, Svarga. , 

A play on . , . 

ineOTinR also in be toten by the h^w^, i.e. ». 

t "ihs hell in which the tricked are liatoil like potters 
vessels t See note • to Imo 22 of the text. 


one 
paradise 

intonded horc» 

warrit’d. 
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top of tlie stone aio : — la t^ie eentiej a Unga ; 
on its right, a priest standing, mth th6 son 
above him ; and on its lei^, a representation of 
Basava, with the moon above it. In this in- 
stance the langoage is Sanskrit throughout. 
The characters are Canarese of the same stand- 
ard as those of the preceding inscriptioh. 

This, again, is an inscription of the time of 
Aohyntariya, audit is dated in the year of 
the SMiy41mna ^aka 1460 (a. n. 158S-9), the' 


■Vilambi sMiwatswra. It rec'ords the grant of the 
village <jfKnndavfl.'da, otherwise known as 
Achyutar&y^ndram'all&pura, to the 
god Barihara, by Aohyutamallapanniaor 
Akkapa, the minister of Aehyntardya. 

The orthography, of this inscription, as nJ so 
of the preceding, is peculiar in several respects ^ 
particnlarly noteworthy is the insertion of y 
after the ccanpound letter jii in accordance with 


the modern pronunciation,— d«y, — of this letter 
Tremtfription.* 

[ 1. jSrijS [ (| ] [ | ] 

Xu5rio^[ 2 ]ri3JS«^oe[S!oiJ || S^aiXaroo 

cajs* Ii(i) f8oauu€^(S7i3^o3®^5(«Affl;)[3.]ridSo^^ri3orXvsoMgo ir zS^^^tfoesio^- 

l&BaJres* 7u 6 jeaXs* II 

xi ^pgariao ||( Q cirifoffsiaejriajd^S e j- 

lol( || ) j)oi5o ax- 

«>£iozi??vs?)spao*! 5 »«raosS^oX&^^aoX^( X)ti[ 7 ]ri»?^j 8557 ^o ||( | ) aoSa^t/?^ 

siuajvdSorfrisa^^b^o t^Bsaodja TodhTS?) || eoseia^r^gsf-srxajr s 

aj^rerf^eSoassra^ere^ usaioeJjS . |i( | ) cdoTi^ 

^{®raiJdj85 9 ]ffl)orfo*ioXdo ^StyroS el^o |j 

a* °®*^'^^,^(cS^)^Sfeo3^rfai»d3£{raF5^XS>j^ajj5rijag^ridXl;S('Kj^for7i;j) SSt^Sua^a ||(.|), 
[10];3;sn>ri5d5^^ ^ el^o i^?5(&)dedo^djB^. & !ra^7>h)£>{:>3;^8a:(iiB5o jSo*A 

H <A®5 Dua«d[u]&5^d; ||(|) riojswjutodad t 

Xoz553?#s dd3uoi)^aJ3o?PdS | ) ,&orf»«)ab'K»3d8»jj>s oa5(fu)®^&ae(do);5j8?c(rf%©5)'jSj- 

II ^^oyitd3^^[l2]5?J5d5d; dae/cdJ^^£)©5o riaSo?© n 0 n e7S,?J:icia^^!SedcBai5jljj. 

(;S^)di?8 TOoSa^^r ?)3J3a%,o i>e^ 5,?ri»ciria^^?i3^riof®;^(jSj)[l8]Ji3s 

»rdao(dj)i>a^ds^?«» [ | ] )xsot^ri5«s,ptit(?S5o^j0®^s x!«S3j=(?S|vo)7^(X!). 

csad? ^&?X^ai^:3,(d^J«^8«F^|,[i4]«)a2 l|o||' 

, »#srfria^^rioodof6;^(yS^)sSo Ssaasi^Sa^? 6(^.)?i,'=(3.®) 

15-8^0 a5;rf^ Xria(A)o 2S8^c-(^)rs^8?33^F^cda; |||( | ) [isjrxsfe^iijaa tl^a- 
t?^3-?;?5‘^5oirfo Sije^aotisrcaB^do ii^riao Sj^Xbawcdaa^; SsBaSoro&e^oaasB* 
}|o|| s^S!n>[16]SJ;SS)f'i®F^«tfridaX(ri?d,r)5rin.X^^ | 8|/^^5?i3^?^Fri^a|^e^7JoS)^oa3a ti 

II SdosSSBria#; riiS«F 11=1^1) [i7]dT)P8Fri»- 

33 ^^ ostJ, S87ia?W^ li || jSjs^&o^SosXTvsSaoS); 

..g) ||3H(l) XaPOSOF- t^riaFje®|^ 

lita(^s.--^oI*^ iascription being too long for the page, the bef^ning of each line has been marked by a numeral in 

t A his is tlie Caaarese genitive plnral. 
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^ i ) ^'-5- 

£t 


•• oa;3Sl^*aLi TCrfjO^j 

xio(Tj)r- tSs^e^jb? ?iasssda« H [igjic 

aUrfsosiowdiSs^aSS | S^wtfjaoSAa? aods^dasSa^; ||;|| 5>Sn. 

£>eiTio(Ti)r' ddjPdlJf-jsao ij/i) SSigrirtjdj. 

as&jjso e^aJ^TBio ioi| ©;^359TJ;rilj 7i5<?-<5 


tfx. 


I [21]O^TOdo TjdssJad^ ^8 js» a;Aj8sa^;i|cil^£?*^E»jSj8» 

al3Aja;7;{d39r^^(d^)rf cSj»|i( | ):3-8«Tki|)o^rf>joJrir^f ]rfc!i^jtoa;d5:[22 jSirsscij 

!iiSi;^^S; l|o|| ©d^a 7 :jp 3 ?io? 3 >^ 3 jla ^jB’tSTdxaSj^rTisLS^iSl? i|j’i 

diiaaa^^; iloii- ^ewii[23]ei3 ^K/^bso * (7Jrj)l^'fiaSBa3x£pS» nj'i) 

^oX^a^jsa»S;d5is&^; ||=i| TvjpgiS^ssoaj 53 ^^^ 55^)313 Ttij 

[24]sS!70cda d ii^'t) tagff’a ■rf5(d)sj3« auil^ct.jSsc-AoSa* ^.^3 n 

?f33ZS3SI5S9;;!o T^dio rJd^rtgd^^d^&cSs 1|( QjS ^^■?J!e)K[25]?5^!r=^F’ffl^BIC5 jds^- 

S^jI?© a^djs^^o II cisf^S^i^cffi^dssiii^nToSo 73d«^^o ||; |) essS^e^redjwrj? j- 
d353^jea;[26]d33^£d33d5|j^o* II c!db»XjoS3?p955-s^«?:;;5:^'A pETdr^o Eii ^^3 HQ) 

5&?S^?a7i3edoo^o [27]ai8d55:;Epe7;o3Sui33 n ©^psa^TCsSaTiocejaa^o 
Tjdat^^o 11 ( 1 ) ^d^Fds^^daduo TWjdjo cvd3'^3;9fi35333^(5i'J35[2S]^o II aiir^'^da- 

d^^3EioS3?o^d3««i;id*)3S ^odjo | ) ^S^ida SipESwada;© d^GiZ3ia3^5Si[20]- 


d*> II djjpi^s^djj'A; 53 jai^o l|o||(|) 








TC^Ao 


S^o3je«[ao]8ica>52r |j 0EJaai)[zS^j?«t ] 


S>Z3i):r- 




[3i]*)(^^)^sro33S 3ic53^?i 59355BcJ?ra^ II 


Tm^islafimi* 

RevepcmcetcSri-Harikara! R«vcrciiceto 
§ a m b li u, wbo is madebeauiiful, &c. ! llajtliat 
body of Hariliara, which is made auspicious by 
the side-glances of IndiraJ and the daTighter§ 
of the mountain, confer prosporiiy upon tlio 
three worlds ! May that god ||, who destroyed 
the race of the demons, protect the whole world ; 
and the mighty Siva, who humbled the pride of 
Kandarpa^; and (the two conjointly in the 
form of) Harihara, who was the cause of alarm 

* In tiio original tkia line commoncoa with the letters 
bat has inaorks of orasore over them ; tho lettani 

are then repeated as I h^re given them above. 

t The vowel,— M*,-*-is cleat | tho consonant only is ifle- 
giblo in the original. 

i A name of Sri or Lalcshmt. 

§ Pdrvati, tho daughter of the mooutw Himulaya. 

II Yitfhi^a or llari. 

^ Kdmad.eva» 


to L a u fc a **, who cut short the intention of the 
Icadcrtt of the Kurus, who is preeminent in the 
world, who destroyed T ri p u raj J, who slewhim 
who§§ was tlio terror and the death of the three 
worlils, and who was like 6 u h a ||| in rr^^hTug an 
cud of those (demons) who had pervaded the 
universe ! When they were quarrelling in love, 
the lord of tho daughter of the mountain here 
performed obeisance to appease B li a v u n i *f 
and, for fear lest the lotuses which were her feet 
should commence to close their buds, boro (upon 


** Smilialadvtpa or Ceylon, or the ebiof town of Uist 
island, tlio stronghold of ibo demon Iblvaijm. 

tt PuryiWllnintt, vrhose oUu»f obje<rt in life iraa to ih'idmj 
or ruin bis cousins, the Paiulava uriuci*!*, but irhusc etfoiu 
were fruafcmtcd by Visluiu as Kfisluia. 

tt ThnH> strong (nth's of a demon destroy^nl by fcSiva, i»f 
gold, silver, and irwi, in tho sky, air, and earth. 

§§ l^Mlsiidy KAvatgi is intended. 

ji,! Ksirttikcya, the god of war. 

ITT rarvall. 
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ius foreTiead) a slender streak of the moon ! 
May that lotns which is the face of Hariham 
confer prosperity, which was reprored with her 
side-glances by the jealous daughter of the 
mountain, when he peeped at the high nipple of 
the breast of Rama*, which was hidden under 
the end of her garment that shone like the fall- 
ing rays of a digit of the moon ! 

This king A chy u tad6 var i y a reigns 
gloriously, with the semblance of half the radiant 
disc of the rising sun or of the full-moon ; and 
his wonderful feme, filling the three worlds, 
resembles the two opened portions of the egg of 
Brahma.f Who is more compassionate than 
king Achyuta?; for, without delay h^fiects 
the relief (from porerfcy or trouble) of his frieuds 
who are sincerely attached to him, whereas it • 
was only in consideration of long ser'^ce that 
H a r i , though he also is Achyuta,, conferred final 
emancipation upon Yyasa and his other friends. - 
He is ennobled with the titles of ‘ The glorious 
supreme king of kings, the supreme lord of 
kings, the conqueror of the Murur^yas J, he 
who is terrible to other kings, he who is a very 
Snltan§ among Hindu kings’. 

And while king Aohyuta was ruling the 
whole world f— The fortunate kingl| Achyu- 
tamallapauna, who was a jewel-mine of 
the quality of compassion, was employed in all 
the affairs of king Achyutadevarnya ; he 
having attained prosperity by good actions which 
were produced by his worship of Girlsaf, Ins 
mind behaved like a bee to the lotuses which 
are the feet of him’*‘* who cjirries on his diadem 
the young moon. 

And this same king Achyutamallapaint- 
51 a, having at a fit opportunity made known 
his timid request to the king his master, saying 
“ I will bestow a grant in order to obtain the 
feme of religions merit”, straightway gave in 
perpetuity the fertile village that is called Srl- 

Kundavacla to Harihara, who is the husband 

of Sri and of the daughter of the mountain. 

In the year called Viiambi, belonging to the 


era of the ^ka established by Salivahana, and 
arrived at by the computation of the sky, the sys- 
tems of philosophy, the number four, and the moon, 
in the month Karttika, on the frill- moon, in the 
bright fortnight, on the day of the sonft of the 
moon, on the occasion of an eclipse of the moon, 
that same king Achyutamah^'rayamal- 
i a p a n n a , —who was prudent and clever and 
intellectual and virtuous and pious and true 
of speech and resolute in his religious vows and 
very compassionate to Brahmans and gods, and 
who followed the path of religion, and who was 
, amiable and noble^ml^dcd and well acquainted 
with aU good accomphehments and leaimed, and 
who had the title of A k k a p a , and who ex- 
celled in virtue and was well acquainted with 
the writings on morality and ever busied himself 
! in religion, and who had acquired the authority 
of the king over all the Agrahdras and the tem- 
ples of the Brahmans who dwelt at the village 
of Hariham, — being instigated by him, in order 
to increase the religious reputation of bis master 
king A chy uta, gave, for as long as the moon 
and stars might last; the village of K n n d a - 
I V a da , which yielded all kinds of grain and to 
: which he gave also the pleasing and famous name 
[ of/Achyutaruy6ndramallilpura, in the VonfJieya 
of Uchchafigi, in the delightful country of Pand- 
yanfida,— situated to the W. of the village of 
SIbanuru, to the N. of the village of Sulakatte, 
to the of the village of Batiti, and to the S. 
ol the herdsmen’s station of Yaragnnte, together 
with its buried treasure and water and stones 
and everything that accrues and J and 

whatever has become or may become property 
and all its mdmja §§ lands and all its taxes, — 
to (tho god) Ilarihara,— who is the abiding- 
place of the lotuses which are tho hearis of the 
asRomblago of ascetics, who is tho great spirit, 
who abounds with innumerable good qualities, 
who is as ludiant as a croro of suns, whoso liody 
is cleansed from all worldly strife, who is tho 
enemy of Mnra(|j[, who is tho preserver of tho 
throe worlds and tho effector of creation and 


Laks^jnt t The mundane ogjr, the nniverae. 

xJ- of tho VnayanafiBT 

donot know who tho Mdror&vaij were ; * M ara*i 
pvaam Prof Monjer Williams’ Dictionar;r as the nW o 
ao further specifieatiou. [Wore the 

^ ^ ^ corraption o 

8 further on the title ' king* is umliod i 

donoto luidi rank and^gnity 
Bobid woukllbe a bettor tnmslatloit, if not too free. 


f ' tho lord of tho mountain.’ 

« &va. 

ft Tho planet Budha or Mercury, — %. «. ‘on Wednesday’. 

}J The meaning of this term is not known to such Pandits 
^ 1 have boon able to consult; it is given by I’rcjf. Monior 
Williams as one of the eitjht conditions or nrivilenes at- 
iiiched U> lumled ;property, 

§§ M6.nyn,^ — Iff/nds either (lUotjether exempt from taena* 
tton or itable to only a irijHntj (/utt-refwf . 

HU A domon'shun by VishQu aa Krishpa. 
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the destructi<m of all cre^ted^things, who dwells 
on the hamfcofthe river Tnfigahhadri, who 
is the supreme spirit, who surpasses everything 
in his merits, who is eternal, and who is good, — 
the said village heihg devoted to the perpetual 
oblation which is offered up at noon- tide and 
to the purpose of the charitable feeding of 
Brihinaias. May it continue victoriously, with- 
out being wasted or diminished ! 

At the command of the king, the learned 
Madhula,— who has the name of Malla^ra- i 
dhya ; who repeats the hymns and prayers of ; 
the Yajurv^ ; the son of Timmanaradhya ; , 
bom in the family of K6tisa, — composed the j 
verses in this charter. 

No. VIII. 

This is from No. 10 of the photographs of cop- 
per*plate inscriptions at the end of iiajor Dixon’s 
collection. The original belongs to the B h i m a- ; 
nakatti Matha^ near Tirthsdiaiii in Maisur. j 
I publish this inscription chiefly as a curiosity, i 
for it is manifestly a forgery. It purports to | 

belong tothe time of Jan am ay a, the great- j 

gmndson of Yudhishthira of the AEdhahhurdtcij ' 
and is dated in the year of the Yndhishthira Saka 
89, the Plavahga sammtsara.f The real date . 
of it cannot be fixed ; but the style is modem, ‘ 
and the characters are abnost the same as those , 
of the present Balbodh alphabet. The language 
is Sanskrit, and the inscription covers part of . 
the inner side of the first plate, both sides ; 
of the second plate, and part of the mner side j 
of the third ^ilafce. It says, if nothing more, a 
good deal for the power of the Brahman priest- 
hood at the tiine when it was &hrioated, and very 
little for the intelligence of thd rrigning king 
whom it was intended to deceive by means of it. 

Forgeries of the same type as* the present 
would seem to be somewhat common in the 
nei^bourhood of Maisftr. Nos. 1 and 4 of 
Major Dixon’s photographs of copper-plates,— 
the former at Anantapiir, and the latter at 
S urab, in Maisfir, — ^purport to belong to the 
time of' JanamSjaya ; but the photjpgraphs are 
indistinct and mutilated, and I cannot give the 
contents in detail. And Dr, Buchanan men- 
tionst an inscription,, the locaKty of which he 


does not specify, dated in the year of the 
Yudhishthira Saka 168, and two others at B a 1 a- 
g&mve purporting to belong to the reign of 
Y udhishihir a himself. 


♦ * a reliffi^ns collie, monmterij. 

t The i8» of eoetse, lorn? anterior to the introduction 
of the Vrihaspatichatra or cycle of sixty sa jhrafsams. 

+ Jnnrney through Maisxir^ Canara, ana MGMoar, voi. 
II, p ^362. 

ig intended. 

*|[ The remainder of this plate*, about one-tbird of the 


TrameripUon- 

P] [ill Its ^ 

Cs] ir%-?0T! [t] 

W fitw; [|i] gftift- 

M 

Vi 

[8] ifRjar: 

[10] 

[11] #7- 

[12] 

Second Plate, first side. 

[18] for 

[ifl (Sr'f^'iru*r?ir f'T?:- 

[18] ?TsrBTWt 9Tfinr(f’r)R''Tr*Tf- 

[163 5 ft- it CT ) ft»T ( ^ 3 Pf t 

[17] %% W 

[18] JTt itJTrSt gr=tr^:^it?’iT= 

£19] f JTiTJCr^C’fT:) TftW 

£20] Jir^ 3TJT53ii<T*r«ir*rr$' 

£21] irft3r(*r«r5r) 'JTwrsT?iT! 

£22] ftirsTSTT 

[28] ^(?r)5r5*r«rfi^5rsftf {t)?«r{Sr)t 

[21] ir?ft(i^)®rqT{5)r{i:)'J‘^^ aiT’tsrt- 
[2S3 (# for ftftft&w?^*llir- 

£26j q3T(<qi' for «? ai)ft^3?T("5r for 

Seeond Ftaie, teetmi auk. ^ 

[27] 

[28] 

[29] 

£30] 

[813 J- 

£88] I 

[88] gpi:iswrM WftT; [l] 

[84] ^Pr95!5f^(^) ^ 

[35] cTt iT^rflT 1 5i:T{w» 5- 

[863 ^ ^ ^rsfiRr ^- 

wd aceorfmg’y nothing seems 

to hare been omitted hew- 

• The woriU shonld precede hat 

they hafe been omitted in the onspmi. 
t iiitendod. 
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[37] ^ ^1% I (ii) Sj»3i»dso* [||] 

[38] 5«Tf^ [|] 3I*TT'^- 

[39] j}-?r?r5rfir qr5rsir?’=^# *!■- 

[40] ^ |(|i) 3^ TC^- 

[41] g;trr3-sr iij 'rc3‘=?nTfrr'>r ^- 

[43] 5^ II JTfrn: 

Third Plate, inner s'de. 

[i3] I § 

[M] w 5 srsT^ tR:- 

[^5] rJjt^ [||] a?^ s(=^)lfff 
[46] sr 3 [i] ^?r: 

[Wj ^=t3-W- 

[48] jrwrr^r: n Tr?=3f 

[49] a'srff^ f^5r ^r: i 'rf§r{^)- 

[50] t-J^rf^rPr ftsrirf srrir- 

[51] t^#(RrPri) II 

Translation, 

Reverence to S r i-G a n a d h i p a t i ! May the 
four arms of Haii protect you, “which are of a 
dark colour like a cloud, which are rough from 
being rubbed by the string of the bow S & r h- 
ga **, and which 'serve as pillars to support the 
pavilion of the three worlds ! 

Hail! In the victorious and glorious Tu- 
(Ihishthira Saka, in the eighty-ninth year called 
Plavahga, in the month Sahasyaff, on the day 
of the new-mooUj on Wednesday, the king Srl- 
J a n a m e j a y a , — the glorious supreme king of 
great kings ; the supreme lord of kings ; he who 
was endow-ed with valour and puissance ; he who 
was born in the race of Kuru and in the lineage of 
VaiyughrapAda ; ho who was enthroned at the city 
of Kis hkinclhyunagari; he who protected 
the rites of all castes and of all the stages of life, — 
made n grant of landJJ in the sacred locality 
called Vrikddarakshetra of the city of 
S { t A p u r a .which is in the south country, on 
account of the worship of (the god) Sitarama 
who had boon propitiated by Kaikayanatha, the 
holy disciple of GarudavabauatJrtha, of the 
religious college of the band of the saints belong- 
ing to those parts, (as follows) : — 

* IVrhapa * the My boar’ (Vishnu), is in- 

tosAcU. 

t ’This letter,-^cj--r'9ra3 at first omitted ia tho ongmal 
aad iboBL jasorUnl lx?low the liae. 

J The 'word was at first omitted in the original and 
then inserted aWe the line. 

§ In the original thk stop is inserted between the 5 and 
the X 

^ This character, as written is the onj? **'> 1. "^riircs only 


In the sacred locality of the band of saints, 
which was presided over by my great-grandfather 
Tudhiskt hira, and the details of the four 
boundaries of which are : — On the E., to the 
W. of the TungabhadrA which (atifchat place) 
flows, to the north ; on the S,, to the "N, of the 
confluence of rivers which is called the con- 
fluence of the hermitage* of Agastya ; on the 
W., to the E. of the Pashananadi §§ ; and on 
the N., to the S. of the Bhinnanadi, — in order 
that my parents may attain the world of 
Vishnu,T-iu the presence of the god Hari- 
hara, at the time of an eclipse, with gifts of 
gold, and with libations of the water of the 
T u ft g a h h a d r a , I, of my own free will, have 
given into the hands of ascetics, (to be enjoy- 
ed) by the succession of your disciples as long 
as the moon and sun may last, the saci’ed 
locality of the band of saints which is situated 
within these limits, together with its hidden 
■ treasure and water and stones and everything 
that accrues and Akshini and whatever has 
become or may become property, and with 
the proprietorship of the glory (of the eight 
sources of enjoyment).’* 

The *witDes8es to this act of piety are : — The 
sun, the moon, the wrind, fire, the sky, the earth, 
the waters, the heart, the mind, and day, and 
night, and the morning- and the evening-twi- 
light, and Dharmallll, know the behaviour of a 
man! &7'ivira'ka,%^ In (discriminating between) 
giving a grant and preserving ic. ! The preser- 
vation of that which has been given by another is 
twice &c. ! (Let each one say to himself), — ^Land 
given by myself is to be regarded as a daughter, 
and land given by a father as a sister, and land 
given by another as a mother; one should 
abstain from land that has been bestowed ! Ho, 
who is mean enough to confiscate that which 
has been given by himself, is viler than that 
which is’vomited forth by other low animals, 
but not by dogs ! He is bom for sixty thousand 
years as a worm in ordure, who takes away the 
portion of a BrAhman, whether it has been 
given by himself or by another ! 

one curve luore, in tlws lower part, to /u'.erti it from g* mfc 
3* ^ The bow of Vielurtu. ft rausbit. 

tt Mjawm^jayahhii^lf, * # # # IcritahMiddnasd* 
d%anam%— there w no separate verb with the nominative 
case 3riJana7ii4jayahMpal(, The construction is wrong 
in Sanskrit grammar, but it is a translation of the Canareso 
idiom SriJanarntyayabUHiMmi miultda hhiidd/iasddkaTpavu, 

§§ * The rocky river.’ |||| Tama. 

TT See note * to lino 07 of the tevt. 
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ROUGH NOTES ON KHANDESH. 
BY W. F. SCrCLAIS, 3o. C. S. 
{Continued from 110.) 


The Kathkaris* are foxmd in the forests 
of the west or north. They are all of the D h o r 
division and eat beef. 

The Parwuris of Khandesh are identical 
in all respects with those of the Bekhan. 

The Wandering Tribes are much the same as 
in the Deklian. 

The most peculiar are a set of people called 
the M a gar Shikaris, who spend their lives 
wandering up and down the large rivers fishing, 
especially for crocodiles. Their procedure is to 
get the crocodile into some pool having narrow 
outlets, which they stop with large and strong 
nets. If they mark one in at night, they light 
fires and watch the pool till daylight. 

The Man Bhft wTis are a religions sect who 
wear black garments and beg about, but Lave 
now generally settled do’'.™ to trade and agri- 
cultui’e. I am not aware of their special tenets, 
but they seem to be unpopular amongst orthodox 
Hindus. Aguril of this sect, named Ajiba, 
exercised considerable influence at the court of 
Indor during the corrupt period of the regency 
of Tulasi Bai, after Yesliwantrao Holkar 
had become insane. 

A peculiar race of drovers called K a n a d e s 
sometimes visit the westem forests of Khandesh, 
though their proper pastures are in the north- 
west corner of the Bekhan. They appear to be 
descended from Bruvidian immigrants, but have 
no tradition to that cfiect and no special lan- 
gnage. They are more civilized and respectable 
than most wandering herdsmen, and resem- 
ble more the Marutha cnltimtors. In parts of 
the Nilsik district they have taken entirely to 
agricnlture. They have a peculiar breed of black 
and white cattle called H a t k a r , much prized 
in the Koiikan for their strength and spirit, 
though not large. They w’-orship Krishna as 
the divine herdsman, and take good care of their 
cattle, and arc altogether a good sort of folk. 

Under the head of Hill or Forest Tribes, how- 
ever, we find much that is now and interesting 
in this district. 

There are very few II ?i m u s t s , the B h i s t i 
K o 1 i st taking their intermediate pl ace between 

* Boo Imi, Ant voL III. p. ISS. 
t Vide ante, vol. II. p. 7<5. 


the settled races and the pucka junglies,” in 
addition to their own position as water-bearerb, 
fishers, and ferrymen. They are particularly 
numerous in the east and south, "where they 
generally hold the inferior offices of village 
police, those of the J u g I i a or general watch- 
man, T a r a I or gate- ward, and T a 1 a b d e , or 
sentry of the village c/aiHi’t ; and also that of the 
village Havildar who ans wers to the Ciiougule of 
the Bekhan, being the head of the villngu police 
under the in whose absence he is respon- 

sible for order. These Kol Is are often great 
sluhdru^ as skilful in woodcraft as the B hills, 
and far cooler and steadier. They arc also 
tolerable cultivators, less given to crinie than 
most castes of this sort, and withal a fine manly 
set of fellows, physically and moraliy. They 
do not, however (on account of their inferior 
numbers and less troublesome character), attract 
nearly so much attention as the next race on 
the list, the B h il I s. J 

I have not seen the results of the last ceusiks 
of Khrmdeah, but I hope some officer now serv- 
ing there will correct, if necessary, the rough 
estimato which was enrrent when I was iu that 
district, viz. that the B h i 1 1 s nnnibere J 1 50,000 
souls, or about ten per cent, of the whole popu- 
lation of Khrmdesh, including the three south- 
western talukas, since transferred to Kasik. 
This estimate, however, allowed for several 
races who are not true B h i 1 1 s , or, as tliey call 
themselves, BhiU Kaiks’’ or ‘‘ Naik lok.” Sir 
John Malcolm, in his work on Central India, 
quotes a legend by which the deseeut of the 
BUllls of those parts is traced to the union of 
3kralu\deva with a wood-nymph who relicv^ 
and comforted him when alone and weary in 
the forest. She boro him a largo family, of 
whom one turned out a scamp, and was accord- 
ingly kicked out into, the jungles, which luwc 
ever since been the patrimony of his descend- 
ants, the Bhttls. In Khiindesh, however, I 
have never met with this or any siiatlar legend ; 
and, as ffir as I could discover, the BhUIs there 
look upon themselves as Autochthones. I 
belieyo they are several time s meati oned^u 

■ j Viao oute, vol. II. US ^ 

pp, -“-I —b* 
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Sansknt writings, but am not in a position to 
give cjhapter and verse. Throngliout Central 
and Sou^em Ei^desh. they are village watch- 
men and sMkdHs, and paid labourers for the 
cultivating and trading castes ; often, indeed, 
under our ‘*Beign of Law,*’ reduced to a state 
of personal slavery or little better, and living 
under a yobe of stamped paper that enters into 
the soul of the poor demi-savage, as bitterly 
as could fetters of iron. lu the S a t p u r ^ moun- 
tains to the north and the dense low-lying 
forests of the west they form often the whole 
population of remote jungle villages. To the 
east and south-east they give place to the K o 1 i 
in the plains, and in the hills to the T a r v i , but 
to the north-east they run on quite into British 
Hiinar, and how much further I loiow not. They 
are numerous aloug that part of the S a t m a la 
range in' the south-west which lies between 
Chfilisgam and the great gap of Manm^r 
through which the G. I. P. Railway runs, and 
in that direction they extend as ^ south as 
the Puuit District, but keeping (as far as my 
limited knowledge of the Nasik ana Ahmad- 
nagar Coliectorates allows me to state) rather 
to the plains than to the Sahyadrx Hills,' m 
which, I fancy, the presence -of a much superior 
aboriginal race, the Hill Holis, leaves little room 
for them. Among a people thus scattered over 
a country nearly as large as Ireland, and sub- 
ject to considerable variety of climate and 
nourishment,* there are naturally various types 
bf appearance and even of character. “ ^ 
The B hi 11s of the Sahyadrl and Sutmala 
are generally much superor in physique, 
features, and intelligence to those of the Siit- 
puras and Central Khandesh, and in the ranks 
of the Bhili Corps at Dbaramgum ouo may see, 
amongst dwarfish figures surmounted by faces 
which almost suggest the African, many wellw 
built men, and oven some tall and handsome 
ones with regular features and wavy hair. 

Like most Indian races, whether Arym or 
aboriginal, they are divided into Mlcui or fanii- 
!ic.s having different surnames, but they don’t’ 
mention llieso often, except in the .ease of the 
MowjIs Chiefs” of the west, who two always 
i^ken of by their famOy names of Wasuwa 
Walvi, Parvi, * 

^Probably no race in this Presidency has given 


ia Avho comiuittcd a mnnlo.r 

m I ui?a beiBjj Hjjolted ast wauderorsj li-gm KiiAudosli by 


more trouble to reduce to order cousidering 
its numbers'. The Marathas, never tolerant of 
forest tribes, appear to have treated the B h i 1 1 s 
like wild beasts, and the latter seem to have 
heartily accepted the position, the result of 
which was a war of raids and dacoities on the 
one side, and extermination by all possible 
means on the other. The favourite manoeuvre 
of the MaiAthA leaders was to humbug their 
simple adversaries into coming in to make peace, 
and ratify the treaty with a grand carouse, 
“ You know, S^eb,*’ said a Bhill in narrating 
one of these coujps^ that our people can never 
resist an offer of liquor.” The invaluable * grace 
after, meat* of the entertainment was a whole- 
sale massacre of the unsuspecting and in- 
toxicated savages,— generally by precipitating 
them over a cliff or into wells. A race ac- 
customed for several genei’ations to regard these 
tactics as the main characteristic of organized 
government and civilized society nuglit be ex- 
pected to give trouble to the first British officers 
who came into contact with them. Accordingly 
the early history of Khandesh as a British 
district is one long record of devastating raids 
and fruitless pursuits varied with an occasional 
skirmish or execution. The Bhills derived great 
advantage from the natural wildness of parts of 
the country, the desolation to wliich all of it 
had been reduced by serving as a cockpit for 
the later wars of the Marutha empire, and the 
deadly unlicalthincss of the jungle posts. 

Of one of these, N a w a p u r , there is a legend 
thuc after a certain detachment had boon iliei'c 
for a few months the native civil . official in 
charge carted in their aims and accouti’cmonts 
to head-quarters 'with a brief and ntirne report 
that the men were ‘ hlialdn jhdla' (expended) ; 
and even now native subordinates often resign 
when ordered there on duty. This state of 
things wa.s finally terminated by the mising 
of the Khandesli Bhill Corps, and the adojition 
of measures to induce the Bhills to ‘ come in’ 
fop pardon and settle down to such cultivation 
os thi-y could manage, in which tlie chief mover 
was the late Goncial (then Captain) Outram, 
whose name is still famous among the people 
of Khandesh, and eonnccied with a heap of 
legends which will no doubt justify some 
cuhomenst of tho ffituro in pito'ving him "to bo 


tncremaiHttot thoir toner, wbkli conUiinod food not cu- 
tonn|f mtg iiic diet of tUo io(^ dangerous gIosbos. 
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^ Solar- hero. From his time till now most of 
the district has had peace ; but every now and 
then indications appear that the old spirit has 
not quite died out. 

In 1857-8 a Bhill named Eaji Sing raised a 
'Considerable force of rebels and plunderers in . 
the north, and was only put down after a sharp 
action fought at AmbaPani,m the Shada 
Taluka; and within my own memory the dif- 
ferences of Bhill Chiefs with neighbouring Native 
States have three times threatened considerable 
disini'bances. The last and most serious occa- 
sion was when the Gaikwad was put in posses- 
sion, in 1870, of a certain disputed territory 
called the W a j p ii r Taiaf, lying between the 
Nesu and Tapti rivers, which his officials imme- 
diately proceeded to administer in a manner 
that soon prodneed a state of things amounting 
to open rebellion in his territory, and organized 
mosstrooping in the adjacent parts of ours. For 
the rest, the Bhill, if let alone and nnexposed 
to the corrupting influences of civilization, is a 
good fellow enough, honest exceptfor occa^onal 
dacoities undertaken under pressure of hunger 
or from gaieti de cc&ur (like French waffs), 
truthful, generous and cheerful, and even at 
times industrions in a spasmodic way. His 
faults are a childish unsteadiness and fickleness, 
and a considerable taste for country spirits ; but 
the race is certainly improvable. Major Forsyth 
has recorded a similar opinion fipom observation 
in Nimar, It is hardly necessary to add that 
this race have never exercised any organized 
government. The petty chiefs of the ** Dang 
and “Mewas” States are indeed Bhllls, 
though they make-believe very much indeed’’ 
to be Rjijputs ; but they are merely captains of 
bands of thieves crystallized and localized into 
so-called states by our conquest of the country, 
.the troubles immediately preceding which had 
enabled them to acquire a certain amount of 
predatory pow6r. 

The Bhllls cultivate in a fashion ; and as 
there is much good waste land available they 
use the plough, and are not often reduced 
(within EZhandesh proper) to the* rude agricul- 
ture of the humri* system. “Where they can, 
tuey often shift not only their fields but their 
villages. But their characteristic industries are 
those connected with their beloved jungles. 


cutting and carrying timber, firewood, and 
bamboos ; collecting lac and forest fruits ; and 
the unremitting pursuit of almost evexy creature 
that hath life. They do not eat monkeys, 
and I have never myself known them to eat 
beef, but have every reason to believe that those 
of the remoter forests do so. With these ex- 
ceptions almost everything is fish to the Bfaill’s 
net. I have seen them eat the grub of the 
lussehTsilk moth; and their resources in the 
vegetable kingdom are equally extensive, in- 
cluding the bitter roots of certain water-lilies ; 
and the fruit even of the pimpaUiree (Ficus 
religwsa). They have a saying of their own, 

“ If all the world were to die of hunger, the 
Bhill would remain,” which has a double mean- 
ings — alluding firstly to their omnivorous palates, 
and secondly conveying a meaning like that of 
the Border motto ‘‘Thou shalt want ere I 
want,” They use the pike, sword, and match- 
lock, but their distinguishing weapon is the 
bow. which those of the 'hills draw with some 
effect. The bow and arrow is the mark of a 
BhUl on any document. They have no separate 
constructed language, but possess a peculiar 
vocabulary of their own, which they are rather 
shy of imparting to any one else ; and though 
I have sometimes imjagined that I had got hold 
of peculiar words, I always found them in the 
end traceable to other languages. The words 
Is Hog ^ Nadag, and Nargiy meaning ^ a bear,’ occur 
among all the hill-tribes of the Dekhan, and are 
not specially Bhill. One or two officers have 
at different times made notes of such words-* 
The Bhllls seldom ride, even on jjonies ; a few 
were enlisted into a cavalry regiment at Malegaih 
some years ago, but they mostly deserted. As 
infantry, however, they are capable of a certain 
amount of discipline ; and the bravery, endur- 
ance, and fidelity of the Khiindesh Bhill Corps 
have been long approved, while two generations 
of good living have improved the descendants of 
Outram's first recruits into a very fine race, 
and their hospital is perhaps a .soli^ry instanco 
ameng military medical establishments o£ the 
complete absence of a certain class of diseases. 

Ill Western Khandosh there are three races 
often confounded witli B li 1 1 1 a , but holding 
themselves separate and snperior. The first are 
tho<J awids or Mawachas, whom I suspect 


* OhtfC* i*? the JJohiiy of 

FowiiJi; ill tlic UfeUcs. 


the C’entrarrroviuws, aud cuusUts i’i cuUing d-v™ an l Urolus the junpW .nd 
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to be akin tq the Kol is of the Sahyadrl, and 
would derive their name from a contraotion. of 
mdwaUche (so. loh), ^ men of the snuset.’** They 
a^re chiefly confined to the high plateaux of the 
Pimpalner TMukS, forming the northernmost 
ohtworks of the Sahy^dri range* They are 
rather tall and fair as compared with the other 
aboriginal tribes of Kh&ndesh ; not very nnmer- 
ous, and- live chiefly by cultivation; rude 
enough^ but improvable ; they are a quiet, well- 
behaved people, get drank a little at times, tell 
the truth in inverse ratio to their prosperity 
and civilization, and seldom take Government 
service. They bury their dead, and often the 
deceased’s personal property with him. 

The Kohkanis rank below the G&wids, 
inhabit the same country, and resemble them in 
their way of living, but are dark and short, and 
more like the T h a k fir st of the Kohkan in ap- 
pearance than any other caste. They are, how- 
ever, a much more settled race than the latter,, 
and use the plough which the Th^kfirs seldom 
do. They say their ancestors came from the 
Kohlbn at some long-forgotten period. They 
buiy ttieir dead, and erect in their memory 
monolithic square pillars, sometimes as much as 
eight feet high above ground. They don’t often 
take service or leave their villages, but many of 
them, as of the G a w i d s , are Neither 

of these have any distinctive dialect. 

The Pauryas inhabit the north-western 
comer of the district between the crest of the 
Satpuras and the Narmada rivei'. They are a very 
wild and shy race, but simple and well-behaved 
enough. They call themselves Paurya Bhill, 
Paurya Naik, and Paurya Koli indif- 
ferently, but to my eye resemble in appearance 
the sea-Kolis of the Konkaii- The men wear 
peculiar silver earrings with a square drop, the 
women huge necklaces of small pewter ‘‘ bugV’ 
l>eads. I have on a former occasion described 
the peculiarities of their dialect (hid, AnL vol. 
in. p. 250). TheTarvis are, in Khjindesh, 
a mixed race produced partly by conversion of 
BhiOs to Islam, and partly by miscegenation of 
BhiUs and Musaimans, — a cross which shows 
veiy plainly on their features. They are a 
little more civilized than the BhUls, but their 
knowledge of Islam niay be judged of from the 
flict that the greater number do hot know 


enough of a prayer to say over an animal that 
IS being slaughtered. In Khandesh proper they 
are nearly always attached to a village of settled 
races, of which they are sometimes- the watch- 
men : but in British Nimar they are occasionally 
the only inhabitants of forest villages ; e.^. of 
the two “Hatti States” of Jamtx and-Gadhi 
(each of which consists of a single village). 
They are tolerable shikdris^ but bad cultivators, 
and in a general way combine the faults of both 
races. IJhe late Major Forsyth attaches to 
the word T a r v i the signification of ‘ hereditary 
watchman.’ After, much inquiry from the best 
authorities, I cannot find that it is ever used in 
that sense in Khandesh, of in any other than that 
which! have given above; but that most accu- 
rate and acute observer must have had grounds 
for his statement, and it is probable that they 
have adopted the name of an ofS.ee as that of 
their race* just as the true BhiUs delight in call- 
ing themselves “ Naiks,” a purely oflBcial name. 
Major Forsyth calls this caste ‘^Muhammadan 
BhiUs,” and gives them a very bad character. 
They are very ready to* take any service, are 
stiU rather given to theft, and were formerly great 
robbers. I remember a<n bid T&rvi pointing 
out to me a deep glen in the Haiti hills with 
the remark Many’s the good herd of cattle 
I’ve hidden there in old days.” They nse the 
sword and matchlockj seldom the bow. 

The Me w a 1 1 1 s are not inhabitants of Khan- 
desh proper, but the tradition of their advent 
in the Sutmaia hills bordering on it is so 
curious that I stretch a point to bring them in 
here. They are Musalman mountaineer from 
M e w a t , in Central India^ and say that Alamgir 
Paldshiih imported them to garrison the forts and 
hold the passes about A j ant a, whei*e they 
inhabit fifty villages in the hills and forests. 
They are a very wild people, and extremely 
rough of speech, but honest and brave, and 
physically tall, strong and active, though as 
ugly of visage as a pack of satyrs. They live 
by rough cultivation and wood-cutting. 

TheBhilula sj are a crossed rco between 
the B h i 1 1 s and caste-Hindus. They are found 
mostly in the Satpuras, where they live by 
cnltivation and wood-cutting, and are not re- 
markable for anything but their persistent 
assertion of superiority to the BhiUs. A Bhi- 


* VHe IttcJ. A&i, toL HI. 


t Vide voL III. p. 189. 


t See Ind, Ant vol. III. p. 208. 
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lala pdiil once told me iiis Tillage contained 
'‘thirty hotises of oxtr people, and twenty huts 
of Bhills;’* but it needed the eye of fSadth to 
see any ^fference in the architecture, which was 
all of the ancient British* or wattle-and-dab 
order. 

TheNahars Kto in the Satpnra jungles 
bordering on Holkar’s Nimar. They are said 
to be close akin to BhiUs, but some of them at 
least axfe Musalmans. . They are not numeroas, 
and I never met them but once. 

There kre some Gonds who are wandering 
cowherds, and have then head-quarters chiefly 
about Chilisgam They speak Marathi, at least 
to other people, and don’ t seem to keep up any 
connexion with Gondwanii. 

The Musalmans resemble those of the 
Dekhaii, but are more lazy and debauched. 
Jews, Christians, and Parais are scarce, all im- 
zuigrants, and no way remarkable. 

The; e notes would hardly be complete with- , 
out some remarks oh the antiquities of the 
district- The raost ancient and noticeable re- 
mains, — the Buddhist caves of Ajanta and 
other places * in the Satmala hills, — nearly all lie 
in territory belonging to H, H. the Nizam, but 
are most easily approached from British Klian- 
desh. Ajanta has been firequoutly described, 
most recently in the Indian Antiquanj (vol. IH. 
pp, 25, 269). The easiest? ppi^Dacli is via Piujliora, 
a station of tlieG. I. P. Baav* ajf,froni which it is 
seventeen miles toShondurnt, the j t jlur vil- 
lage of the D i k s h i t family, connected by mar- j 
riago with the Poshwas, I think one of them was 
also tho spiritual procoptorof tholas\i of that dynas- 
ty. Prom the camping-placcr - Sliondumt where 
there is a pr^^tty modem temple, it is eighteen 
miles to Pardapur— cvidontly a place of im- 
porttuico in Muglml days, as commanding the 
northern cnta^uce to tho Ajan^ Pass, but now 
consisting of a heap of rums and mud huts hud- 
dled under the walls of a huge imperial sarai, and 
garrisoned by half a dozen raided Bohillas. Tho 
pass is still fortified by a massive wall and tall 
gateway at its crest ; tho caves lie in the ravine 
of Lenapnr away to the right, five milesfrom 
the travelers’ buugjdow at Pardapur. I aan not 
myself aware of any TOinains in the S4tmala« 
east of but ten miles to the westward 

and six from Sheiidunii are the hill-forts of 


Beitulbara (cidep. 108) to Waisagadb. 
The former is occupied by a garrison of jealous 
Arabs, the latter deserted. Local tradition 
says that it was built by Baja Tirtha,” who 
was a “ GaullRaja.** Most of the existing works 
are Musalman ; but one tower in the centre 
bears the device of a winged monster shaking 
an elephart as if he were a rat, — which occurs 
also, I believe, upon the wells of the ancient Gond 
capital of Chanda, and of Sagargadh in 
thel'^rth Koiikan. In the scarps of this fort 
and of the khora or ravine to the east of it are 
severalcaves. They were described to Dr. W ilson 
by Captain Rose J3r. JS. Soc* 

January 1853, p. 3ti0) as being now dedicated, 
one to Pudresvai’O, and others to Hidimba the 
Ruksliasa wife of Bhima the Pandava, and her son 
by him, G h a t o t k a c h- The cave ofGhatot- 
k a c h , measuring fifty cubits square, is pi-obably 
thelargest? vihdt'a in T^.dia ; and the whole group, 
with those mentioned by Contain Rose. as exist- 
ing at Be itulb a ra and Jinjala, deserve 
fuller investigation and description than they 
have yet received . Captain Rose also supplied Dr. 
Wilson with notes on the Patna caves, which 
have since been more folly described by myseli’ 
and visited by Dr. Bluiu Daji; but a few round 
the western scarps of the Patna valley still remain 
uninvestigated, as also the cave on tho G o t a 1 a 
pass above WaagAifajtcn miles east of Chjiltsgaxh, 
mentioned by me in the same paper {InA. Avt. 
nbl stipra). The only caves wliich 1 know of 
i in Xhandesh north of the Satmala are those of 
Bh amor (vide LuL Anf* vol. II. p. 128); but 
alx)nt eight miles east of them, in the ugly wilder- 
ness called the Pan river fuel reserves, there is a 
village called Vehergim, a name wliich ge- 
neially indicates the neighbourhood of cayrs, and 
perhaps may in this instance. In the f^mo neigh- 
bourhood, at Bhamer itself, and at V/argam and 
otlicr villages on the Bara Dliara plateau north 
of Nizampillr, siro several ** HemAiJ Pauti” tem- 
ples ofsomo size and beauty, generally halfruincil 
and tpiite deserted, as is also one at^ awapar, 
below the ghAts ; but these are, to tlm best of 
my belief, the only ancient j^ndu temples in tin* 
district ; and the iuclusion of B u r h a ii p fl r in 
NiniAr leaves it almost equally poor in Musal- 
man architecture, of which the best specmum> 
are tie tombs a:t J h a 1 ner. These are locally 
said to have been built by “a Senapati of llol- 


• Ind, Ant roL L p. SUt. 
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kar’s ” ■‘which 1 don’t LeHeve. The principal 
one, about thirty feet square, has walls six feet 
thick pierced with windows, not only in the four 
sides, bat at the angles also ; a de force 
which requires good masonry, as the outermost 
angles of the walls are left quite without vertical 
support above th'' windows. There is a prctiy 
tomb atParola. I think it was in it that a 
friend of mine discovered an inscription interest- 
ing if not antique : — “ Private , — Com- 


pany ^ Battalion 1st Eoyal Scots. On the sober 
tack till St. Patrick’s day; 2nd March 1818,” 
The Royal Scots formed part of Sir T. Hislop’s 
force which reduced this country in that year. 
I don’t think there are any .ancient remains of 
any sort in the Satpura except the tank on the 
Jusan Mai hill, said to have been made by 
the god Goraknath, and a few forts, which, with 
all the other old forts in the district, are ascribed 
to the mythical Gauli Raj 


SPECIMENS OP THE MAITHILI OR TIRHUTI DIALECT OF TIRHUT, 
BY S. W. FALLON, Tk.J). Salle, INSPECTOE OF SCHOOLS. 


Bdm ha hydh. [Mixed TirhAti.] 

Aj sobha Janak mandir, 

Chal-ahut dekhan chahu, he ! 

Snbh ghari, subh din mangal, 

Harakhi sakal sam^j, he ! 

Janki ka d'llah Raghnbar (5) 

Dhannkh thtal aj, he ! 

Paral nagar Jiakar ghar ghar, 

Chalali gMni nari, he 
Saji dMa, p^, chanan, 

Dip chau-mukh lesi, he ! (10) 

Kahu sakhi lel dhbhi, akchhat, 

EAhu anjan h&th, he ! 

Kahu sir par kalas| mangal, 

Chal-ahu jahfin Raghunath, he ! 

Pratham subh subh gawi sakhi sabh, (15) 
Del chanan, pAn, he 1 
Chat mari, uthai an-al, 

Dhail subh-dhaninak, be 1 
Chalali sabhe gaj-raj kamini, 

Del sindur dhar, he ! (20) 

Ani thak, bak, pfit, bhalari, 

Del chitaur-har, he ! 

Janki ke pur-al manorath, 

Janak sahit samaj, ho. 

Joti Karain hirdai harkhit, (25) 

Dev bajan baj, he I 


The marriage of Rdma^ 

This day is Janki’s palace bright, — 

Come, hasten all who will and see ! 
Auspicious hour, ausp’icious day of joy ! 
Rejoice the whole assembled throng \ 

Janki’s bridegroom, Rfaghubar, 

The bow hath broke this day. 

In all the town, from house to house, 
[Joyful] huzzas ai’ose and spread. 

The women singing go along, 

With jodn and chandan neatly placed, 

And four-wicked lighted lamp ; 

Some maidens bear the duh and rice, 

And some the lamp-black in their hands ; 
Some joyous halos bearing on their head* : 
Go all to where is ^ghunath. 

First all the maids tboir beiiisons sing, 
[Then] betel-leaf and chandan gite. 

The women slap and bring him in. 

The leader [then] doth pull his nose. 

With elephantine grace the love- 
inspiring train all move along, 

Dropping scnddr a lino they trace. 

[Then make they sport of him as thus : — ] 

A thah [is rattled in his ear]§, 

A cotton bird [before him’s thrown], 

On plantain stem and leaves [feet-squeezed], 


* J have Koto ta correct an $rror in the former part 
of these notes, p. 109j where the scientific name of 
the common Mhina is given as “Clraculm rcUgiosa. It is 
Aceidotheres tristis; Oraculusreligiosais^lihmk, thehlack 
Maina with yellow wattlk. I find, too that Mr. Loeh, in his 
Svstoriced Account of Ahffnadnagwr, NfUik, and Khdndesh 
^5) ^rivos the name Dfmdis or I> Andos from IMnco 
pajnyal ; son of the Emperor Akbar, who rnlod the country 
A.B. Jwid following years. 

t The figm^ in this and the following notes refer to the 
S Chal-aLu, II. chalo. 0 tdt-al. H. torjs. ? par-al, 
li. p»ra; hakftr, noise, report, H. ha-hA-kfir In this word 
WBhaveifee denva^on of hitkCmt, a moHsenger, 8 CW 
lali, H.« chali. IS Lesa^ haring lighted, II. (lakh flame) 


ItehlcA-ko bAl-ko. 11 Lel, H.'M. 

a ghwra of water, containing also a sprig (polio} 
of a mahgo brani^, a betel-nut, and a silver or copper 'oois, 
witl some t^e (dahi) esfeirolod with leaves placed on the 
cover, and a garJ^nd of flowers hung round the neck of the 
(/Jam. 15 GAwi, having sung, H. gA-ke. 16 del, H. dyd# 
17 chat, H; chameta ; an-aJ, H. lo Aye. 18 dlia-U, seized. 
East H. dhar lya^j stibh-dhani, the loader of the company 
of women. 21 fmi, H. lA-kc j thak, H. dibba, or box with a 
pobWo in it 5 bak, hewM, mddy-bird ; (of cotton) ; 

bhaior, the stem of tin? plantain, H. kele ka bl?. 22 
a Btrong-scented ilower, .said to cause faintink 
H. chita, Plumhoffo Aeylanica, 38 pfir-ol, II. pfira hu 
§ He 18 requestod to mind that he must obey his wife. 
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f Thro^ in a faint] •with the chiiaur, 

FulfUed is Janki’s heart’s desire, i 

And Janak’s and the mnititnde. i 

Beams from Xarain all hearts made glad, ' 

The gods upon their harps do play. ^ 

Mahdde^a ha hydL I 

[This song is in the pure Tirhnti dialect.] i 

A . ' 

Age* inai I ehah nmat bar laMa. 

Hcmat-girit dekhi dekhi laga-ichh rang. j 
Ehah nmat bar ghora bo na charha ik, i 
Jehi* gho.Ta rang rang jang. 

B^hak chhal je basaha palanal (o) 

S^pak bhir-al tang. I 

Dimiki dimiki je damam baja-in, 

Kha^r khatar kam ang. j 

Bhakar bhafcar je bhang bhakosa-thi, 

Chato patar karn gal. (10) 

Chanan son annrag-al thikain^ 

Bbasam charhawa-thi ang. 

Bhtit piaach anek dal saj>al. 


Sir son bahi gel Gang, 
Bhana-hihBidjapati,J sunije Manam,§ (1->1 
Thikaha digambar bhang. 

The marriage of Mthd^leva, 

Oh, heavens ! such a fool for a hnaband bronght I 
The &ther looks and looks, in wonder lost ; — 

A loat who cannot even ride a horse 
Who’s been in all his paces broken in ; 

Stretched on a bullock is a lion’s skin, 

A snake strapped round to serve for girth ; 

He rattling keeps a pebble in a box, 

Crack, crack, [his bones all in] his body go ; 
Gobble, gobble, lumps of hlmig go down. 

Flop, jSop, chuck, chuck, his [swollen] chops 
both go, 

Decked out with painted streaks of sandalwood. 
Begrimed with ashes o’er his body all. 

Arrayed a cloud of demons various, see ; 

The [river] Ganges flowing from his head; 

’Tis Bidyapati sings, listen Manain. 

Patience, [it is the god] “ digambar bhang.” 


NICOBARESE HIEEOGDYPHICS OR PICTURE-WRITING. 

BY T. feALL, M.A., F.G.S., GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OE INDIA. 

In the somewhat extensive literature of the [ with the inhabitants of Europe in the ‘ Bronze’ 
Nicobar Islands and their inhabitants, whmh |^Period|| — their villages, erected on posts below 


consists of numerous though much scattered 
papers, I can And but little allusion to, and 
no adequate description of, the hieroglyphic 
devices which are so common a feature' in 
Nicobarese houses. 

The subject appears to me to be deserving 
of more than a mere passing notice when viewed 
in connection with the discoveries which have 
been made of somewhat similar but prehistoric 
figures engraven on stones, bones, and other 
substances. , 

As the Andamanese may be said to have not 
progressed in civilization beyond that stage which 
was represented by the people of the ‘Stone’ 
Periods of Europe, so the Nicobar^, who are 
much less savage and degraded tliautheir neigh- 
bours of the Andamatis, may justly be compared 

• i Age, H. hot Lai-k, H? lAya, 

t The father of Pfinutl — ^2. Laga-iriib, H. lagta hai. 
S ghora bo, H. ghora bhl; 51c, H. ke. 4 jaog, pace, H. 
chal, 5 bigh>ak chhAl, H. b%h la ohhfil ; b yrn , Eartem 
Hindi bns^; Western Hindi nadia, a. bullock 

with the mdimentB of a fifth, sod sometimea sixth and 
SLventh leg, esteemed sacred as carrying Sira on his back i- 
paian-al, H, bichh&ya (Persian ptlfin, a pannier). € Bhir- 
ui, II. kasa, drawn tight. * 7 b^in, H. bajta hai. 8 Ka- 
ni, II. kare. 9 bhakosa-thi, H. bbakostahai, gobbles. 
11 ehanan, H.cbandan; aiinr^<«2, adorned, H. sanwara. 


high-water mark, alone serving to suggest a 
comparison with the lake dwellings of Switzer- 
land and other countries. 

The example of Nicobarese hieroglyphics re- 
presented in the accompanying illustration’ was 
obtained by me in the year 1873 on the island of 
Kondul, where I found it hanging up in the 
deserted house of a man who was stated to have 
died a short time before. 

Before removing it I obtained the consent of 
seme of the villagers, who seemed amused at my 
wishing for it. Sundry bottles of rum, some 
cheroots fLud rupees, enabled me to collect a 
goodly number of images, weapons;, utensils, &c- ; 
but these, more than incidentally, I do not pro- 
pose to describe at present. 

While fully recognizing the poBsihUibj of this 

thika-in (bononfic form), H. bain. IS Chaxbfiwa-thi, H. 
charh^Ua,bai. 13 H. saja boa. 14 Gel, H. gya. 
lu bhaoa-hiD, H. kahte ham. 

X In Tidrat, Bidy^ti is said to hare been a brother-in- 
law of Eija Singh, of Dorbangah. Mabideffa 

(Sm) is said to hare been wont to dance with Bidyipsti. 

§ The mother of Pirott— 16 Thikalia (honorific form), 
H. haih. . 

|} I hare a Nicobarese spear-head made of copier. 
Ordinanly iron, obtained from sbipn, ia used for making 
ti^r <pears. 
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pamted scroll not being intended to be more 
than an oinamental object, as tbe wooden images 
of men which are commonly to be seen in 
Nicobarese houses arebeKeved to be,* there are 
severed features abop.t it which lead me -to the 
concltision that it is really a record of some 
event, and I therefore believe that the following 
acQonnt will not be uninteresting to some of the 
readers of the Indian Antiq%a/ry* 

The origin^ is^now in Enrope, but a photo- 
graph,from which the accompanying illustration 
is taken, represents faithfully its appearance. 
The material of which it is made is either the 
glume of a bamboo or the spatlie of a palm which 
has been flattened out and framed with split 
bamboos. It is about three feet long by eighteen 
inches broad. The figures are painted with 
vermilion, their outlines being surrounded with 
punctures which allow the light to pass through. 
Suspended from the ' frame are some young 
cocoannts and fragments of dried hogs’-flesh. 

As in all such Nicobarese paintings which I 
have either seen or heard of, figures of the sun, 
moon and stars occupy prominent positions. 
Now the sun and moon are stated by those who 
have known the Nicobarese best to be especial 
objects of adoration, and therefore this document 
may have some religious significance; but, as 
these particular figures occur in all, ihey may 
perhaps b'e regarded asihe orthodox heading 
for even purely civil records. 

At first it occurred t^me that this was merely 
an inventory of the .property of the deceased, 
but as some of the objects are certainly not such 


as we should expect to find in an enumeration' 

* of property — e,g» the lizard — ^while the figures of' 
human beings appear to' pourtray particular- 
emotions, it seems probable that the objects 
represented have a more or less conventional 
meaning, and that we have here a document or 
as bond fide and translatable a character, as any 
hieroglyphic inscription from Egypt. 

My own efforts to discover an interpretationi 
from the natives on the spot were not crowned ‘ 
with success. - I have now to regret that I did 
not persevere, as some of the more intelligent 
and intelligible natives near the settlement at 
BCamorta would probably have been able to ex- 
plain the meaning of the signs. 

The following -is a list of the objects depicted 
besides animals, many of the common utensila:. 
in use in a Nicobarese household are included : — 

1. The sun. 2. The moon. 

‘ 3. Swallows or (?) flying fish‘. 

4. Impression of the forepart of a human foot . 

5. A lizard or (?) oroco^e. 

6. Three men in various attitudes.f 

7. Two dds for cutting jungle. 

8. Earthen cooking-pots. 

9. Two birds. 10. An axe. 

11. Two spears. 12. Possibly a ladder. 

13. Dish for food. 

14. Cocoanut water- vessels. 15. Palm-tree. 

16. A canoe. ' 17. Three pigs. 

18. Shed for drying fruit of Fandanus. 

19.. Domestic fowl. 20. Seaman’s chest. 

21. Dog. 22, Pish of different kinds. 

23. Turtle. 


SANTALI SONGS, WITH TRANSLATIONS AND NOTES. 


COaOITJNICATED BY KEY. J 

I formerly communicated some Mundari-Kolh 
songs, translated from the German version of the 
Eev. Th. Jellinghaus, These appeared in the 
Indian Antiquary for February last (pp, 61 ff.). 

I have now the pleasure of forwarding both the 
origii^l and the translation of a few SdntS.lt 
songs,— or fragments of several songs, more pro- 
bably. Explanatory notes are added. The whole 
has been kindly supplied, at my request, by 
Hr. A. Campbe;}], of the Pr^e Church Mission, 
Fachamba. 

Mr. Jollinghfius lived chi efly at Bdnchf, and 

* Inquiry on the led me to the concltjsion that these 
images are no more idtis fhan oie the oil-paintmgs of our 
aao^ors witii which our houses are adorned. 


MURRAY MITCHELL, LL.D. 
though he docs not mention the precise locality in 
which the person resided from whom he obtained 
the Hundari songs which he translated, it pro- 
bably Vas in the district near Edncht. Mr, Camp- 
bell resides about 120 miles to the east of this. 

The evidence of language proves incontestably 
the close connection of the Munda-Kolhs and the 
Sdntdls. 

SantdU Song. 

1. Netom tema Piyo cheuren, koiie tema daunt 
daka, 

Sarain me Piyo, sagunaih me. 

t The first of these is numbered by mistake on the plate 
as *5.* 
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Jhith beta duar, saram me, Piyo* 
gmiain me, 

2. Uldhanxa : petei : kate. Iota da : re iopoe pe, 
Moore dhaote nirclii pe. 

Moore gotei : saijom sak&m re sindor do red 
pe. 

Monre dhaote tik^ pe, tyomte, ** Hari bol’* 
pe. 

3. Dmi tale, mai tale, dini tale bite tale 
Sadom re le dejeya, chliatartele nnmoletale. 

4. Napom, mai, chooda ^ka« oehgam oeoga 

oetat : 

Chet ; hirir garir mai, ehet : bam bare. 

5. Demaio delamaio tS.mm taram ben. 

EZhorthia sadom doe ban hanao : kan. 

Heo dada hape dada, hape tangi lin me, 
Bonsiya baj^ do'parom kalin me. 

6. Bom re Bicbi chenreh daya gi raga daya gi. 
Tala hinda re Bichi chenreh dayagi raga 

daya gi. 

Sanaih me. 

7. Bid rid me mai znarpitad me, 

Lawatam lodam chhal par rangawatSm, 

8. Nai gitil talare kofcrucho : baba bareh ko- 

kmcho: baba. 

Gada gitil talare sikiyom baba bareh siki- 
yom baba. 

9. Nayo go bhm m^ya lena, nayo go bam daya 

lena, 

Nayo go nehga nitat : lagit : gi, nayo gom 
nidigidi kadina. 

10. Baba re bam daya lena, baba re bam maya 

lena. 

Baba re moure ^kalagit : babh rem nidigidi 
. kadiha. 

11. Bareh re bam daya lena, baba re Mm mhya 

lena,. 

Bsureh baremtat ; lagit gi, bareh rem nidigidi 
kadiha. 


12. Obai! nihgaih boh banxxgi, Obai! napnm 

boh banogi. 

Obai sato sal na^a! Obai! d^ redo nap 
kaih me. 

13. Bah,cbaFei:,pitarpbom; Cbindojonomdom 

nemadih. 

Obando nindin lagit gi, Cb&ndomkomayiyen, 

14. Moore paila nera tabenainme, nera tabenaih 

me. 

Mohre paila nera ebaoleyaih me, nera ebao- 
li^ain me- 

15. Sin bir do nera sendera bo, nera sendera bo. 
Mat : bir do, nera karekh bo, nera kareka bo. 

16. Nai parom gada parom Todii mandanya 

bo, Tudo mandariva. 

Nai parom gada parom Beserako koH bo 
Beserako knn. 

Translation, 

1. On the left band the Pio bird,* on the right 

a basket of rice-t 

Give me a good token, Pio, give me a good 
omen. 

Give me a good token, my big boy 

at my fHend’sdoor; give me an omen. 

2. Break a branch from a mango tree, J and 

dip it in a lofa of water. 

Five timeSs sprinkle with water, § 

Wrap np the red lead in five folds ofseil leaves i . 
Mark five times with red lead, and then 
shout **Hari bol.*’ 

3. Give to us our daughter, give to us our 

daughter. 

We shall place her on horseback, and shade 
her with an umbrella.^ 

4. Daughter, your father has received piled 

rupees.* Daughter, your mother top has 
received her prescni.t 

Why run hiding liither and thither, daughter ? 
why so reluctant 


• Tho Pio is a sindl hawk with a pocnliarly pl e asan t cry. 
If heard on tho loft of a inarriago party on its mj to 
t>tA bride’s rowdonco, it is considered a good omen, bnt If 
on tho right a bad one. 

t The bridegroom’s father carrioaa largo bash^nl ^ 
rice with him, for the use of .the guests j and if at 
time tho I*io is heard on the left "lie is carryiiig the-nce in 
his right hand, it' is an additional token for good. 

t Has roferonco to tho Jag Manjlii (the guardian of the 
morals of the young men and manXons), who is 
eeromonios at marriages, and who provides a small branch 
from a mango tree, with which the bridegroom spnnklos 
water over the bride. 

§ Tho bridog TiTO^d ij^ th^branch in a iof d— bress water- 

(} Itod load mixed with a little oil is wrapped up in five 
sdl loaves and given to tho bridegroom, who marks tho bnde 
five times on the forehead with the Uttlc linger of tho ngut 


What Twainsm the loaves after this has been done 
s aonlied by pcessmg the leave* on the foft*heiid j afte. 
vhi^^ present shout ** Hari bbl," very few knowiai^ tho 
Doaningof it.^ 

w This is underatood to r^er to the bride harii^ a rmi» 
mgaed reiactaaoe to go wito the Iwridegroom and his p*^. 
7^ bridegroom’s party addre»sa themsidvns to the bnde s 
urty in the above wards. 

• is eustomary among Sfint&ls for bndrgxoom to 
fbo bride’s father a stun of tmnttiy in Tupees, wmeh 
ate phioed one above tho otbw in a pile. 

t Tho mother of the bride also rooeivee a small aohaow- 
edgment, gi*nwrallycl<rth- 

t Tlio briao oftc® runs hiding in. all oonocivabie pla^ 
tom a real or feigned nnwSlmgncsa to ^ acwmpa ay her 
msbandto his lu>mo: and tho angers 
Itait your father 1ms rivseived aad your * 

ffosent, do you not go home joyfuHy with your h us ban d f 
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5. Bring our dangHter** Daughter, come 

quickly, come quickly, 

The Khurthia horse is neighmg.f 
Yes, brother, tarry for ns ; brother, see ns 
through Bonsiya bazdr.f 

6. On the hill the Eichi bird calls in heart- 

ravishing notes ; 

At midnight in the valley the Eichi bird 
calls sweetly. 

.Give to me my wish,§ 

7. Spin, spin, daughter, clean the cotton 
Bring Lodam bark to dye the border. || 

8. In the sand of the DAmudS. the Knkrachn 

flower,^ brother, the Kukruohn jQower. 

In the sand of the river the Sikiyom flower, 
brother, the Sikiyom flower. 

9. Mother dear, you have shown no pity! 

Mother dear, you have had no compas- 
sion ! 

Mother dear, for the sake of the marriage 
present you have given me away f 
10# O father, you have shown no compassion ! 
0 father, you have had no p% I 
O father, for the sake of five rupees you 
have thrown me away ! 


11. 0 brother, yon have had no pity ! 0 bro 

ther, you have shown no compassion 1 
Brother, for the sake of the marriage pre- 
sent* yon have given me away. 

12. Alas, my mother is not ! Alas, my &ther is 

not ! 

Oh, ye seven* hundred dancers of the 
sword and shield dance I 
Oh, place me on a branch If 

13. Solder, charei^ brass laid ; f God gave me 

being. 

God, for BO many days, God, thou to me 
hast been nnpitying.§ 

Wife, husk for me five pilas of rice ; wife, 
husk me rice. 

Wife, five of talenW give me, tahen 
give me. 

15. Sing jungle, wife ! a .hunting, hark ! wife, a 

hunting, hark I 

Matt jungle, wife 1 a large hunting party, 
hark ! a large hunting party, hark ! 

16. Across the DAmuda, across the river, the 

Tudu musicians, ho ! the Tudu musicians . 
Across the DAmuda, across the river, the 
Besera girls, ho ! the Besera girls,ir 


CASTE INSIGNIA. 


BY GAFT, J. S. E, KAOEEITZIE, MAISUR COMMISSION. 


The following translation of a Canarese docu- 
ment tells its own story : — 

“ At a marriage ceremony a dispute having 

hridegroom^s party to the 

t It IS impo^ble to ^y what the Klmrthia horso is. 

It. mar have some eon- 
nectaoa with the horse already mentioned, upon which they 
^ convey the bride to her now homo. 

I rhe bnUc cm roats them to tarry till sho is rondy, Sho 

SAntAls understand 

it to apply to the whole party. 

§ I am not coiHain whether this lino is correctly trans- 
la^^or not. Sana is ‘wish/ S(ma4,fv mo ‘Kiy^n^my 
wish. It does not, however, show any connection with 

II ReferH tj) the “ fidrf* or garment worn by SantAll 
females. It liae a narrow border of a ro<3 colour, whichis 
obtajiKid from a jimgle tree (ialJed by the Srwtiils-Tiodam. I 
bavo Keen in Col. Balton’s Ethnology that the S liitrls ils a 

, r^2 uc^inainfeuico with the art of weavh 

distnct, in almost every village there are ono or more looms 

® '^T onliroly maiiTlfaoI 

tn^ bj themselves. 1 here are ono or two songs like the ' 
which makes mo think them* 
***** J** generally supposed. 

with the sfjntals much as the tbistlo is with us. 
Intense (jwjtitir^s of it are grown in every village Jt ju 

women, X 

ai^s fio Boon With it stack in their heir. So far as I 
ifedoe. w* grow in iiTet.beas. and 1 cannot n^t 


arisen lietween tHe right and loft hand castes 
of Heggadevanakote and Madras, it was referred 
to Kanchi (Conjevoram) and there settled. 

for the two being oonnoofcedlas tbey ore here. The Siki vom 
is not known to Europeans at home. ^ 

eldest brother of the bride is pre- 
sented with a piece df cloth. ^ 

t lliis is undorstiiod by S^ntAls to bo sung by a young 
woman whoM. parents are dead and who is desirous or being 
imrned* The last clause is a figurative expression for 
marrjr me into a good family.” 

P???® pycJ^ythmg, as we might say, or, ‘ big 
and little. It is something Uko the Utndu “ Naukar chfikar.”' 
pinn^^ ^ Jl^cies of spear-grass, with which leaf-plates are 

§ The verso is understood to be sung by a girl who has 
begn^^inarricd agamst her will. All the marriago guests 
have oaten and drunken, and the bride is about to bo con- 
voyod to her husband’s house. In the latter part she com- 
plains that God,js^ gavehorhoing, has since become un- 
mwcnful to her. the construction of the sentence* it 
js imm>s8ible to say from what time God has boon unmerci- 
fnl. rhoao whom 1 have consulted tlnnk it refers to the time 
of hgr mamage, and not to that of her birth. 

Il^rabeais a Jmid of pmpared rice. When soft after 
having bwnhalf-boilod. It IS put into the dfieki and flat- 
tened. It IB then called <al>ea. 

A wKJaninflr of the foregoing is siid to bo that the arts 

of 8iHp:ing and dancing wire introduced among the Sflnt&Ia 
^y whose habitation was be- 

yond the DimiudA Qhoro is a logond giving a description 

^0 lttn^l<r upon the god^i and goddcsijos danring in 
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The following is twa acooxuat of the insigxiia i 
proper to castes, as given in the Kanchi records. 

“ This copy was written, in the presence of j 
Collector Coleman and Danapan Shetti, by the | 
heads of castes, with their fuliapproval : — 

Bated mil April ISOt 

The insignia of the ‘iiadn-deshada’ : — 

“ White nmbrella — white horse — * Chamara ! 
(fans) — ‘ Pal-pavada’ (cloths spread before ! 
one) — day-torch {ue, torches by daylight) — 
‘M6re’ (a kind of harp) — dancing girls — ^red 
turban — trumpets — Jayamarn’ (an ornament 
set with precious stones) — ^white flag — kettle- ; 
drums — ^the insignia of merchants — the lion- 
flag — ‘Hanumanta palu’ — fire-colonred flag — . 
the bull-flag — ^tbe holy-coloured (yellow) tept 
— beU and chain — ‘ Mantappa, Ac. Sahga 
Mahesvarana throne — ^necklace of snakes : — all , 

• ^ I 

these are proper to. the right hand. | 

1. Telega Baliala Shetti, — ^The ‘ hamsa.* i 

2. Do. Kuraba, — The conch shell. j 

3. Bridara,*— The ‘ganda hhirunda’ (a j 

fsibnlons bird having a double head and j 
which lived on elephants), twelve poles ! 
and four comers. ! 

4. Tene (oilmen), — Fish. i 

5. Kd^karfi — ? ? j 

6. Idigam, — A ladder. I 

7. Gujarat Mochi, — flag of five colours ; an 

ensign with Nimosa Suma. 

8. Nayamora — A turtle. 

9. Waddaru, — spade. 

10. Karnataka MocH, — red flag. 

11. GoUaru, — A silver stick used in chum- 

ing. 

12. Gondas, — ^A plough. 

13. Karnataka Kurabara, — black Sag. 

14. Teliga, — ‘ ISfaga varhna,’ a cobra coiled 

up with head erect. 

15. Jalagaru, — Lotus flower. 

16. Korama Shetti, — ^The string used to tie 

np a bag. 

17. Christians, — A currycomb ! ! ! 

18. Bhattam (bards), — A silver stick. 

19. Courtezans, — Cupid, 

20. Dolegaru, — Cupid. 

21. Maddale Kara (drummers who use both 

hands), — ^Drnm. 

22. Bestarn (fishermen), — ^Ket. 

23. Budabudako, — ^A pearl-oyster. 

24. Tora-Kula, — A pearl. 

25. Telegaru, — trident-flag. 


26. Marama pujari (i.e. priest to the village 

godd^s), — The dress worn when per- 
forming service. 

27. Nere-Koramaru, — A dog. 

28. Madivala (washermen), — *Ubbi’ (the pot 

in which clothes are boiled). 

29. Telaga Hajamaru, — The pipe used by 

snake-c^rmers. 

80. Komtegam, — in elevej^^kambas* (poles) 
three comers. 

31. Kagatara, — A dancing-girl, eleven kam- 

bas and three comers. 

32. Padigara, — Fire; 2nd, jackal; 3rd, a fly- 

brush. 

33. Upara, — Flowers. 

34. Vajara (carpenters), — An eagle or Idte ; 

eleven, poles and three comers (only 
allowed to go in procession in their 
own street). 

35- Kocha-Knraba, Mohout, — A peacock ; 

2nd, a bear ; 3rd, an antelope. 

36. Ane-Samj^ru, — ^The insignia of the Mo- 
dus ; a boy’s kite. 

S7. Mahanadi ilaranna,— 'The chief neck- 
lace. 

38. Dombam, — Pole and knife. 

39. Tigala-Kumbaru, — The potter's wheel. 

40. Devangada, — Flowers, eleven poles and 

three corners. 

41. Hegga-Kegam, — ^Five-colonred flag, ele- 

ven poles and three corners. 

“ The left-hand caste have eleven kambas and 
three comers — canopy — a black cloth over the 
centre of the canopy when carried during 
a marriage ceremony or other great occasions. 
At twelve o’clock at night they may ride a black 
horse in their own street, to which processions 
arc confined. If there are any dancing-giris in 
their caste they may dance. If there are any 
washermen they may wash for them. The horn 
of a bnfialo — dnjn : the ring over which the skin 
of the dmm is stretched may be of silver if 
they have the means. 

** Besides the above to whidi the tiodt*- 
desIiadaBXQ entitled. As the white- nmbrella 
and the paljtavada (spreading of cloths) are 
the highest honours, sauifisisy gods, and princes 
are entitled to them. 

“ Whoever takes an insignia to which he is 
not entitled, his family will surely die-” 

Tlio eleven poles refer to the numb^ allowed 
to bo used to support thej>aa<inl erected in the 
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street and l>efore the house where a znarriage^is . over the young couple during the marriage pro* 
taking place. The usual number is twelve, but cession. In gefueral all four comers are sup. 

some castes are restricted to eleven. ported, but some castes are only allowed to 

* Three comers’ refers to the canopy carried support three. 

MAHEgVABA^ .IS- mAlwI, 

BY ElOJI VlSUDEVA TCLUJ, M.A., INDOE. 

J\£alie5rara isan. important city in Ne- r Besides the many- -curres and floniishes that 
mS4a. on the banks of the ITarmad^ and is deck the stone' skbs of the steps, there are 
beEeved to be second only tolndorin size and - scenes of daily life camd -with artistic skill 
population in H. H. the MaMr^ja Holkar’s ter- bands of players and musioian^ hunting parties, 

ritories. Mahesvara was for a long time the mar^ge processions, 'pinging and dancing girls, 
capital of the Holkar family, and had alttained a fights of buHs and elephants, pairs of lovers,’ 
position, of note in the time of A h a‘l j&B&i, scenes of war, &c. Ac., all carved in the livehest 

one of the few model female -rulors of India, style. But, deservedly, the most esteemed is the 

“Mahe4vara,”saysMajor-GeneralSirJohn magnificent tomb or cMain of A h a ly a Bai. 
Malcolm, in his lfe»w»ro/OeB«ral Indio (vol.L To give the reader an adequate idea of her 
p. 14), “must be considered the principal and greatness, I proceed to extract from Malcolm’s 
almost only place of note in Nemada. This Memoir an account of her character :~“The 
ancient city, which is pleasantly situated on the character of her administration was for more 
northern baakoftheNarmad4,withaforteleva- than thirty years the basis of the prosperity 
ted above the town, has long been, as well as its which attended the dynasty to which she belong, 

attached lands, accounted a distinct portion of ed; and, although latterly it was obscured by 

territory,— probably from having been under the genihs .and sncdoss of Mahadiji Sindyd, it con- 

immediatemanagement oftheheadoftbe Holkar tinuod to sustain its rank daring her life as one 

fimily when it was their capital. That benefit of the principal branches of the Mardtlw om. 

which it formerly derived, from bemg the rosi- pire Her great object was, by a 

denceofAialyaBai isnow^ventoitascontain- just and modorato government, to improve the 

ing the ashes oftbat great and venerated woman, condition of the eoantry while she promoted 

Publio buildings of different kinds are erecting, tbo happiness of her subjects. She maintained 

and a most spacious and highly finished flight bat a small force indepondont of the territorial 

of stone steps from the town to the rivor— meant, militia; bat her troop.s wore sufiioiont, aided 

with the adjoining temples, to be dedicated to by the equity of her administration, to preserve 

her memory— is nearly completed.” ^ internal tranquillity ; and sho rolicJ on thoArmy 

mviug bad au opp'ortunifcj of seeing these of the state, actively employed in Hindustan 
buildings, I propose in this, paper to give some and the Dokhan, and on her own reputation, ‘ 
account of them. f<,P safety agaiiist all oxtornal onomies ...... 

Most of the hnildings are temples ; a.s the A h a 1 y A B .1 i sat every day, for a considerable 
northern bank of the N a r m c dA is studded period, in open d a rb A r , tiAusacting business, 
with them, a bating excursion is tbo most con. Her first principle of governiuont appears to 
venient for seeing them in a short time. The havoixson moderate assessment, and, an almost ' 
templesareallbuiltofatone,and generally crown sacred respect for the native rights of village 
the summit of the hiB oripck on which the fort officers and propriotors of lands. Sho heard 
of MAhesvaraissitnated. They are master- every complaint in person, aqd althoagh she 
pdecM' of Hindu art, and though most of them continually refeiTod causes to courts of equity 
are more than a oentury old they appear as- and arbitration, and to hor ministers for sottle- 
.tre& and strong as if newly built. Scarcely ment, she was always accessible ; and so strong 
aa^h snr&oe is devoid of carving. Gene- was her sense of duty on all points connected 
raBf tiierearegh Atsleadingfromthe banka of with the distribution of justice, that sho is 
•wZr °° '^^^***^ temples are represented as not only patient, bat unwearied, 

wmatea. Oo-theseia agooddealof seolpture. in the investigation of the most insignificant 
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causes^ when appeals were made to he^ decision 

It appears abore all extraordbarj 

liow she had mentid and bodily powers to go 
through with the labours she imposed upon her- 
self, and which from the age of thirty to that of 
sixty, when she died, were nnremitted. The 
honrs gained &om the affiurs of the state 
were all giyen to acts of devotion and charity ; 
and a deep sense of religion app^rs to have 
strengthened her mind in the. performance of 
her worldly duties.” Such was the venerated 
AhalyaB&i, who, though a woman, maintain- 
ed for thirty years (1765-96) the utmost tran- 
quiliity in her dominions at a time when the 
country was disturbed with wars from one end 
to the other. Her charitable foundations ; 
extend all over India, from the snow-crowned \ 
Himalayas to Cape Kumflri in the south, and ; 
from Somanath in Gujarit to the temple of j 
Jagannath in the east. The ghat known 
as that of Ahaly a B a i, — ^fix>m the river to the 
noble tomb erected to her memory, — ^is spacious, 
and consists of a number of flights of steps 
decorated with carvings of the sort already, 
described. At the top of these is a spa- 
cious quadrangle enclosed on all sides by four 
massive stone buildings, each two stories high, 
richly embossed with carving. At one comer 
is another flight of steps leading to the main 
building. .HOre as we pass up we find to the 
left a dark stone slab in the wall of the build- 
ing containing an inscription^ to be noticed be- 
low. Above this is an open courtyard in front 
of the. tomb, Entejring this, we come first to a 
spacious hail. Inside is thelihga of Mah fi- 
de va, as iu ordinary temples. And behind this, 
dose to the wall, is a marble half-size image of 
the queen Ahaly a B a i. The dome covering 
this temple is equally rich in carving, having a 
dozen concentric circles of carving leading up 
to the top. There are staircases on either side 
round massive stone pillars, leading to the 
outside of the dome, where there is a splendid 
terrace commanding a view of the adjacent 
buildings and the river below. 

The inscription above referred' to is as fol- 
lows: — 

liVii 

ewsjPr ’nr 

HRinfTf: 1 


’JfWTSTfJTT 1 

qV'Tferttm ? qt li ^ li 

II a II 


^ 11 K 11 

!PI: II II 

3W?5Jr^ft?i>rTO3f5lW^ 'Tt 1 

fr %4r i 

11 II 

^ 11 

4f! 5 T tf^4 r 4g T ?!%■ 

5rrantt ^ 11 11 

tim II II 

fwnPTwr I 

ftf5r*li’r ftiT.-sr€^ II II 
t3T=*ira4^'i^ I 

^Tr 'fSTcftwRR I 
€ir*ft=7Jr:^ •• llV'^li 

2CW: JCT^^rr^Jt ^WlW'nfJW I 
^irSs’WFir : ITST^rPirrat II II 

Salutation toSriGanesa, salutation to tlio 
King of Kings, salutation toSriJiarinada! 

1. There is on the earth the family of the , 
Ho Ikar S', clever in protecting the earth, in 
beating down the cause of their enemies, and the 
centre of wealtli, bravery, serenity, and other 
qualities. 2. In this family was born M a 1 1 & v i 
{ known as Malhar Rlto L}, the conqueror of the 
brave, resembling tho tenth incarnation of H- a r i 
{Lo. K^i) in bis actions, having an umbrella 
white as the akin of the snake, and shining on bis 
splendid horse which snrpsissed the wind in 
speed. This king killed the T u r n s h k a s 
(i.c. illcchchhas) with lii.s good sword. 3. His 
Son, not less than himself in v'alour, enjoying 
infinite pleasures, shone like Vishnu lying orf 
the snake. Ho published to the world his own 
K h a n d e r ab , as if to show Umt he did 
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not differ in person from tlie tutelary deiiy of the 
family . 4. She who was his wife, and observed 
all duties towards him, reminds us, by her pure 
actions, of the wives of Atri and Vasishtha, 
Anasuja and Arundhati. 5, She manifested 
herself on the earth for the protection of men,, 
being equal to her name in person, i,e. resem- 
bling’the old A h a 1 y a (the wife of Gautama), 
and incarnate in the form of a queen here in order 
to put down by force all quarrels and disputes. 
6. He who having obtained (for his support) 
{ahalyd) the great devotee of Mahadeva, through 
her favour was known as the great and gener- 
ous Subhedar, endowed with wealth, good 
conduct, bravery, and other qualities. 7. This 
was T n k o j i , who in the splendour of a king 
was the jewel of his extensive kingdom. Then 
his son, who was great in his Jfeme, extending 
the forests on the banks of the four seas, 8- 
And who had exacted tributes from his enemies 
whom he had destroyed by his fierce dagger 
that was set off by his terrible hands, shone 
as the great king Tashvantrao. 9. Then 
observing the Narmad.^ beautiful between her 
two banks, and the robe of her current flowing 
to the south of the town Mahismati (Mahe- 
svara), and thinking of Ah a 1 y & as resting on 
her lap, 10. And with the hope that his ser- 
vices towards her be promulgated through other 
worlds, the generous king thought of erecting 
first a ghat on her bank, and then a palatial* 
tomb. 11. The foundation-stone was laid on the 
morning of Monday the 12th of the bright half 


of 6ravana Nakshatra in the 

year of' Vikrama Samvatsara 1856, or the eia 
of Salivahana 1721 (i.e. a.d. 1800). 12. Then 
his wife, generous in all her qualities and bea,T- 
ing excellent conduct on the earth, was incar-, 
nate like another Tfira whose fame had spread 
beyond the seas. 13. She, Krishna byname, 
er^ted a, palace in form like an air-chariot, 
and in beauty like tibe palace of Indra, in 
order to fulfil the already commenced object 
of her husband. 14. On Thursday the 7th day 
in the bright Half of Vaisakha, in the year of 
Yikrama 1890 (i.e. a.d. 1834), she placed the 
image (of Ahalyd) with 6iya (in the temple). 
15. Having here placed with devotion, close to 
the image of Siva, A h a 1 y & who had attained 
a divine position by her conduct, and having 
thought of placing Siva close to her image, 16. 
She, Kr ishn a, placed the linga of Siva 
before the image which appears in the name 
of Ahalyesvara declaring her final sal- 
vation. 

There is not much of poetry in these verses, 
but they serve the purpose for which they were 
intended. The line of the Holkar family has 
been traced from its founder, Malh&rr&o, 
to Krishna B&J, the adoptive mother of 
the present MaharAja, H. H. Tukoji Rao 
Holkar, Q.C.S.I. I have dwelt upon this 
monumental .building at length, as it carries 
with it a good deal of historical interest, in 
which the present generation participates to a 
considerable extent. 


A COPPER-PLATE GRANT PROM UDAYPUR. 


The plate is a facsimile of a copper-plate 
grant belonging to the Udaypur Darbur. ;It 
was the subject of a dispute a few years ago, 
as to the possession of the ground gmnted by 
it. As Mokal Riina is .said to have ruled from 
Samvat 1454 to 1475, there seems to be some 
discrepancy in the date of the grant. Wlien 
Chonda renounced the throne of Chittur in 
favour of this Mokal, it is said he stipulated 
that in’ all grants to the vassals of the crown 
his symbol 'the lance of Salumbra) should pre- 
cede the monogram of the Ranu : this is shown 
on the plate, of which the following is a tian- 
script : — 


Sri Bamji. 

{Lance of Salumbra). 

Saha — {The Bdnd^s monogram). 
Siddha Sri Mahilrfinaji Sri Sri Mokal Sig- 
ji k«t datt pardatt Bamana Bada Dhayalava- 
la na gam Kavali, udaka jam! blg& 
2200 ashar hajar do do-se nim-sim su- 
di suraj parbi ma Rama arpapa**^ kar di 
di, ja ko tampa patar kar di do. Aniri ko 
akshachal karsi, ji na Sri Aklihgana- 
tha pugsi. Samvat 1427, mati MAhS 
Sudi 13. Hasgat Paheholi Mana Lfila- 
ka. 


W. Watson, to the Krishfi^rpan of U 


COPPBB-PLATE m w DAEBiB UBRAET, DDATPOE. 
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'Tbe following version and notes are by -Mr. 
J. F. Gonlding, Principal of the Ajmir Govern- 
ment College : — 

Sri R4iniJ. 

Sidha—Sri Mabarinaji Sri Sri Mokal Sing- 
ji ka datha pardatbi Brahman Bad4-Dh4Ua v4- 
la na gam Kevali udak jami bigab 
2200 (akra do bazir do sao) nitn-Bim 
Sudan, Suraj parbi ma Ham arpan kar dl 
di- Jin kp thamba patr kar di do. Xnari koe 
kh^bal karsi, je na Sri Tklangandth 
pugsi. Sam^at 1427, Mitbi Maba 
Sudh 13 (tharas). Daatkhat Puncholi Man Lal- 
ka. 


; the palm of bis right band aud pouring it into 
i that of the right hand of the donee, repeating the 
i terms and circ urns tan c?es of the gif t. The lauda 
I thus bestowed are thenceforth termed Udak, and 
I the gift become? irreTOcable. 

X'ini-stm is an idiom, literally ^ with its foonda- 
j tion and boundaries in its more comprehensi\ e 
j sense, * in all its entirety.’ 

I Khdclial is literally ‘ interference.’ 
j Fagsir literally ‘ will visit him,’ that is, * torment 
; him.’ Eklinganach is the god worshipped 
! more particiilarly by the Maharil^s of Udaypur.* 

1 As the name of the donee is not * mentioned in 
; the copper-plate, it is just probable that the gift 
' of the village was made to the Brahmans of Bara 


Translation. 

Sri B4mji. I 

Siddh^. — SiiMah4r&^ji 6ri Sri Mokal Sihgji has i 
on his own part, by way of an offenin? to Eama, 
given in charity and confirmed to tliu rirahmaaof j 
Bar& Dh4ylav414 the village of Kavali, comprising | 
220Q .big^hs {invsords^ two thousand tw * hundred 
big^hs), with its foundations and bounckkries. It 
is given during an eclipse of the snn. In witness 
whereof be has given him this coppcx>piate. 
Should any one disturb him in the posscssiun of 
it, Sri Eklingan5th will torment him. Bated i3th 
HahA Sudh, SamYat'1427. Signed, — Idan Lil, 
Pancholi. 

Notes. 

SiddJid, literally ‘fulfilment,’ ‘completion,’ a 
word denoting wish or vow, and termed “ Mangali,” 
t.o. * triumphaiit.’ It means here “ may tny wish 
be satisfied.” 

The adjective hard^ ‘ large,’ here qualifies Bhaila, 
which may also be r:ad Chaila. It is of frequent 
application in Mherw4r4, where the larger of two 
villages of the s^une name is always diating^hed 
by the term hard, ay. Bai4 Lamba, Bari Kanai* 
BarA Elhez4. 

JIdak means literally ‘water.’ The ceremony 
of Sankalpa is here referred to. It consists 
in the donor taking a sn^ quantity of water m 


BhailavalA The word Brahman car be made to 
signify the plural by placing an anuswdr over the 
final a in the word Dhailav&la. Gifts of this kind 
are frequently made to communities of Brahmans. 

Mr. F. S. Growse, B.C.S*, who famishes a 
version substantially the same, also remarks tliat 
“ as both Dailvadi and Korva^ are given in the 
map of Udaypnr, they are probably the places 
intended. There is, however, a difficulty about 
the date ; for Mokal Sinha, the first Rana of 
Mewar of the younger branch (his elder brother 
Chonda having ceded to him the throne) did 
not commenee his reign till Sathvat 1454 (a. n. 
1398), and, if the dates given in Tod’s nanti- 
tivet are to be implicitly accepted, can scarcely 
have been born in Sanivat 1427 (a.d. 13/1), 
—two years before his fether Lakhtl ascended 
the thmne. As to the grcmmatical oonstme- 
tion : na is occasionally used to the presenji 
day by - villagers in Mathura instead of Iso ; 
and si for ga, as the sign of the future tense, is 
of oomtiion occurrenoe in the Hindi 
An(-rd I take to be for un-io* Of ahsJigal 
and puffsi, though the Tneaniag of both is clear 
from the oontezt, I cannot snggest any deriva- 
tion.” 


SANQAHNER INSCRIPTIONS. 


TB\.NSLATBD BY E. REHATSEK, M.aE., Hon. Kern. B. B |B. A, S. 


Transcripts of the following three insoriptions 
have been sent to me,$ and attbough they are 
very good, estampages would have been prefer- 


able, as I have doubts concerning several words. 
I give them, however, as they are, without 
alteration : — 


* One of the Hahftr^nt’s tiUes is * Diw&n of Eklingi*^*. 
The great temple of EklinganAth is in a winded vmey 
among the hills, about eight miles north of Uda^nr. — 
t AnnaU of RdjasthAn, voL I. p. 285 s Madras P* ^7. 
j "lie first and «eo<mdinflcripfions are upon a protfcy liuie 


domed tomb jnrt east of ihe town of Saaj?amner in tin* 
Ahmadnapr district. The Khori^iah is said by the local 
Kkd to have been the spirittcal procoptor of Alamfriy 
BMihIh, but the dome is attributed to a later, bnt unde- 
filled, period. — W. F 
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I— On the Oumlaz of Klwvdjah Muhammid 
SddeK 

fjSSy.j J^. 

oJiVef (ji^ Jt j 

j 8^ (>l ^fex) 

•.5Uj jLwjO^ I ‘^AUo 

jf «^^ ^Uii> J ^ jl>Q 

The Dnrg^h of the worker of Ker&met* is, at a 
propitious hour, to the people a place for pilgrun- 
age, •where their difficulties are solved. Diffi- 
culties become ea^ to these Nakshbendi Khpva- 
jahs ; the Royal E^liovAjah. is a turner away of 
calamitiesf by grace and blessing j when hej 
arrived in his wanderings and travellings frona 
Bokhara, the manifester of the possession of the 
Velayet§ enjoyed glory and pomp. Kfiraol 
’Attrif|[ built this mausoleum in the auspicioxis 
year 1070 of the exile”' [1659-60]. 


IL~On the dwrgdh ofKIiovdjak Muhaimmd 
Sddeh Na'^hhendi. 

e;;if 

; Jp uy w ^ I c-JaJ O 

<ai (yii'JljWi 

^4" <a-- (*1*1 

*a.|^ 

J ^.jS ^ iiJt ^^-aj »u *.<=« 

“ The Diu^ah of Bxoellenoy Khovajah 
Muhammad SadeV, son of His Excellency Kntb- 
allaV^b^ Sayyid Muhammad Bokhary, known 
as’EhoviVjah Beha-al-din Na?5:shbendi’'^, son of 
His Excellency Emam Hasan Alzikri Elahy, itt 
reality a Sheikh of the religion known ar» 
Karkhy, is a protection from the misfortunes 
of the times, by the nobility the Khovajah 
Muhammad Shah. Assistance from God, and a 
speedy victory. And do thou hear good tidings 
to the true believers.”t 

IIL—On the Friday Itioeque, 
r^>\m jf^ (JLidi 

J!*3> J J Jfji* o..r^j 
“ EstablisheJ by divine fevonr a. h. lllO”" 
[1707-8]. 


MISCELLANEA. 


sAghab. 

lathe Antiqumry (vol.III. p. 116) I find a query 
by Colonel Yule as to Sd. g h a r , a place visited 
by Ibn BatOta on his 7/ay from Nandurbdr in KMn- 
dcsh to Khambay. 

It is almost certainly S 6 n g h a r (or Songadh P), 
on the Tapti, in 2V 9' N. latitude ; and 73** 35' E. 
longitude — there or thereabouts I have not scon 
the place, but know it by repute as a station on 
the march from Khandesh to Gujarat. On the 
map it looks rather a roundabout way from Nan- 


♦ The miracles worked by aainte are rained * KeriVriAt/ 
and appear to hold an intcrmodvito positiiin het<ween the 
*As&^ and the ‘ Ma'jzfifc 5 * the former Ixiing inferior, and 
the latter superior to the KerfsmAt. 

t Tlic speciality of the power of Komo con.sisiod 

in the favour bestowed on them to* remove calamities that 
befell people. ‘ One of the coiwr<!}?ati<m of dcpartcfl 
saints of whom l^iovAjah 'Behri-al-din NalcslilKnidi had 

a vision, said to 1dm df Ai cl^| 

e»A ^ J) u “ They have l«;stowed 

on favour (feerdntet) that calamitifjh which hav'ohiip- 

pened should bo removed by thy blesHiii^y:” — ^ajluiunl- 

tiKod alsoiii iriiidustAiii, MarPilu, 
Giparib, Ac., 1 have ttaushitod by * he,’ 


durbar to Khambay ; but th j shortest out across,, 
lying in this insfcanoo through very rough and 
unsettled country, was probably then, as now, the 
longest way round. 

W. P. S. 


SOME SONGS OF WESTERN IN1>IA. 

It is not easy to get the words of songs in this 
part of India. The airs of the Dukhan — ** the grave 
of music,” as the HindustftnJs call it— are not usu- 
ally very attractive- andthclang ago is usually 

§ VuWjctf in a iq[>oeial sen«o, is a metaphor expressing 
the evanescence of the worshipper in God, and pcmuincnce 
io JUm; only he can bo in the posscHsioii of yeldyct wK 
is a VAael, i.e. one who has attained perfection in tho* 
HulAki or journey of piety. 

U This word I prefer to consider as a proper noun ; its 
meaning is ' perfect knowor both have also a religions 
senHO in rcferOnco to a knowlcibyo of tho Deity. 

^ F-utb, ‘axwj'is a particular dc^freo of sanctity, hero 
exalted to tho highest, t.s. * tho axis of axes.’ 

• TliolifeofIChov^ahBohiUal.diaNak«hbciidi, who died 
A. II. 7 P 1 ( 1389 ), and appears never to have loft BokhM> 

may lx*, seen in the NaflmUnhunSf p. I'J^y — J* d * XJom- 
bi^y lithogr. cil. 

t Koran, hd, 13. 
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all but immtelligible, and fragmentaiy at that. Ee- 
spect prevents natives from singing in the pre- 
sence of Europeans, except at a ndeh, where the 
song is generallj a mere repetition of the glories 
o£ the principal guest, or an importation from 
HindnstSn or Haidardbdd. 

It is probable that the JuUhds or semidramatic 
recitations, and 'ndi<ikB or plays, would aff ord 
a field for any inquirer who had health and patience 
to* endure their “linked sweetness long drawn 
out” at impossible hours, and subject to the con- 
ditions of crowd and heat which are inevitable ; 
but as yet no one has been found to try it. One 
class of compositions, however, are an exception 
in this respect, — mean the boat>songs of the 
coast, which perhaps owe some of their nndonbbed 
charm to their surroundings of fresh air and 
beautiful scenery, and to. the pleasant leisure 
which the passenger enjoys, sitting 

“ Above the oars 

* The while on even keel, between low shores, 

Dur long ship^ breasts the Thames* flood or the 

Smne”— 

that ia, mutatis niutaTidls, the tide-wave that 
sweeps the palm-fringed shores and castellated 
islands of the KulAbd coast, or the moonlit streams 
of the beantifol Kondolika and IIl&s.* 

The following fragments were mostly picked up 
upon such expeditions; and I can only regret 
that my want of musical science prevents me 
from giving the tunes, and hope that some more 
scientific traveller may he induced to contribute 
to our knowledge of the subject. 

The first is a song much in favour with the 
coast Kolis; the hero, “ Bho^ Baba,” is a sportive 
Koli, who has pushed a lady into his house and 
shut the door. Her plaintive entreaty for release 
forms the rdrain, and is given with great expr^« 
sion, and a suppressed grin of appreciation. 

She gpea^: 

Are, Bhold malfi kash^lA dhavali ? 

Bhoki BabA are, mala soddn de ! 

Me ansieere : 

Tulfi fihe soneehA wa rapa4cb& d&n^ 
Sher^^eate: 

Bhoki BfibA, are msdlt sodfin de 2 
She epeakSf seeing her hu^nd approcuik : 

Are, Bhoki BAb&, pahfi te ale navard I 

Bhoki BAbA, are malA sodfin del 
Tlhe htuibaTid speaks : 

Bhoki BAbA.kothen Ahe majhi port ? 

The Jctdy itUerrupis BkoH^s. answer with 

Bhoki BAbA, are malA sodAn de I. 
and so ou for several stanzas, or rather dmtlchs, 
in the same style. I learnt this and the next front 


the gig*s crew of the Political Agent at Jinjira. 
The following is the translation : — 

“ Oh ! Bhoki B4bA, why did you catch me so? 

Oh 2 Bhoki BAbA, pray let me go ! ** 

“Tou have an arm of silver and gold” (this is 
a compliment, alluding to her bracelets). 

“ Oh 2 Bhoki BAbA, pray let me go I 
“Bhoki BAbA, see, there is my husband coming 
(lit that my husband has come) I Oh, Bhoki 
BAbA!” Ac. 

“ Bhoki BAbA where is my little girl ?” (a cnrions 
use ofpcrf, which usually means one’s daughter), 
.“Oh: Bhoki BAbA I” Ac. 

Another similar song is a dialogue between a 
Kolx woman who has gom. into a garden to steal 
flowers to deck herself with, and the gardener, 
who has discovered her. He shuts the gate to 
prevent her escape, and answers all her petitions 
for release with the refrain — 

“ TulA j^i re phulAohA ^lyA” f ” ^ou have 
gob a necklace of flowers” — evidence of her theft. 

The following war-song is a great fitvourito 
with the Mnsalman boatmen ; it has some resem- 
blance in language, and much in vigour and power, 
to the ]&rseillaise, and was to be heard iu every 
MusalmAn boat during the last Bombay riote, the 
singers getting, much excited :— <> 

“ Husain ne bolA, Karbalamen Akar, 

Aj bakhat ayA ladai kA. 

Kasimi ! bolA, bade khijinati karekar, 

Aj bakhat ayA ladai kA. 

Ija ka din ayA khijmati karekar, 

Aj bakhat ayA la<lai kA*’ Ac. 

Here is a more harmless fragment from the 
MabAd river : — 

“ Jfaor-jhori knttre, 3£ogaIya, 

Sassa palAlA dongaryA ; 

JevhAn sassane kuttr’yanla pahila, 

JevhAnchen tevhan, lapflnhi bosslA” 

“Two Moghal dc^ in a leash wet's they. 

And a mountain hare that ran away ; 

When the hare lUose dogs espied. 

At once he squatted down to hide.” 

And the next, “ MusalmAol” from TbAaa, is al- 
most a nursexy rhyme, anxi not a Lad One either : — 
HfirghA murght shAdi kyA 
Baida dyi solA 
Jiddi bachhA ptidA huA 
Kukurd ! kukurd I kukurd ! boUL 

“ Cock and hen a wedding made, 

Sixteen eggs (the lady) hud. 

Out came a little chick speedilie, 

* Cock-a-doodlo-doo V quoth he,” 


* ^Ulas* — ^^rejmexsg,’ with an idea of motioiL; “Nadi ulssA sa chlSafl** is a, line of a Thskor song in praise of 

the monsoon. 
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The author of Fdndurang ' BaH puts in , the 
mouth of au ass-driver between Panl> and Kagar 
several songs which I find still remembered in 
the latter city. The best is a nursery rhyme : — 

Ding ! pori, ding ! kap^ldchen bing ; 

Bing gel4 phtlthtin, pori gelt ilthfln. 

Which may be translated— 

“ Bye, bye, my little lass 
(Looked at herself in) a looking-glass 
Smash in pieces went the glass, 

And np and away went my little lass/’ 

.The boatmen have choruses, to which they tack 
on rude verses improvised for the occasion. The 
following is very popular on the Kul^blL coast ; — 

1. Bharati &li ; pet bharit&ndi 
Khand&ri dongar tik^de jA. 

2. Tdmbada phdteld, pe^ bharib4n4. 

Khanddri dongar tikade jA. 

3. Diwas ughawal^ ; pet bharit^u^ 

Khand&ri dongar tikade 

4. Sabeb lok basale ; pet bharitSin4» 

Khandfi.ri dongar tikade jit. 

1. “ The flood has come ; filling onr bellies (i.e, 
eaiming our bread) go to the hill of Khanddrf ’ 
fKennery Island, south of Bombay, a well-known • 
mark). 

2. “ The day has broken ;t earning onr bread,” 

4&C. 

3. The sun has ri'ien j earning onr bread,” Ac. 

'4. “ The sShebs have taken their seats (in the 

boat) ; earning our bread,” Ac. 

The strain on the imagination of the impro- 
visatore ^t the stroke oar is not severe. Some- 
times the chorus is nonsense, e.g, a “ Masalm4nl” 
one “Ldhem&dfn wa Inewa phula” three times re- 
peated. ”Mewa phula,” fruit and flowers; but 
the rest isf gibberish, and the chorus is fitted, like 
the last, to any tvords that occur. 

Critical readers are warned that I am not re- 
sponsible for boatmen’s gi-uuiraar. 

W. P, SiNCLm. 

Qi^eries. 

CHAKAK, BBIiGAM, A19B CHAKABtr. 

1. In A.n, 1436, Malik - ut-Tijfir, having 
undertaken the conduct of the war, marched at the 
head of a choice body of troops, the flower of the 
Dekhan army. This officer began on a systematic 
plan of conquering and regulating the country to 
be subdued. He established his head-quarters at 
Ch&kan, and raised a fort near the city of 
Junar.” 

‘'Ch&kanisa small fort eighteen miles north 
from Pus4. ‘ It is nearly square, with towers at 

♦ n ihe Rtoall round liand-fflass whi<>h 

haxbsfs tmtf mad to Ihe patient to hold while they 
sseoMathigon hxs hapAV* (head). 

1 “ It has brokm — aar idiomatic expression for 


the angles andoentres of the faces'; it has a good 
ditch about thirty feet wide and fifteen deep, but 
wet on the north side only; the walls are high, 
the parapet ‘and rampart narrow, and the towers 
confined. There is but one entrance into the 
body of the place through five or six gateways ; 
and there is a mud outwork, -which also has a 
ditch. I mention it particularly on account of its 
reputed antiquity ; for, although it probably is the 
fort built by.Malik-ut.-Tijdr, according to 
concurringHin4^ legends it was constructed by an 
Abyssinian Po lig & r A.3>. 1295. As to how he got 
there, they do not' pretend to acdoant.”J 
Fort C h k a n , ' thirty-five miles south from 
Junar, was built by Khalai: Has an of Ba t ri 
(Bassora P), styled M a 1 i fc ; u t - T i j 4 r. Further 
information is required regarding the family history 
of the two Mardthfi Kljas by whom he* was be- 
trayed ; the wily Polig4r Sirkhfi of PanAla, 
and his abused friend ot Fort Sifihgad or 
Kandwfinfi (Kelneh in Scott’s translation). § 

2. WhatisknownofVikramaBfiyaof Bel- 
g&m — t)ie Birkana. ES.y of Mfibammadan writers— 
conquered by Muhammad Sh^h Bahmani in 1 f 72, 
and of bis ancestors P 

3. “ However, it was decreed that for. a certain 
time that kingdom should remain in the family 
of the Papdavas ; for this reason, when Abhiroan, 
the son of Aijuna, was killed in the battle of 
0 h a k a b fi , his wife happened to be pregnant ; 
accordingly, 'after ninp months, she gave birth to a 
fortunate son: so their dark^honse was lighted up.”(( 

In which of the Furdnaa is the fullest account 
of the battle ofChakabfi given P 

B. E. W, Ellis, 

StarcrosSi necer Bxeler, 14th September 1875. 
ohAb^ak 

Ch4kan — probably *Ch&r kan ,’ — han being 
among MaiAthfis a division between four posts, by 
which they reckon the size of all buildings, and is the 
name of the village, — ^probably older than the fort. 
The tradition of tho Abyssinian chief is now extinct, 
and ther*^ is no reason whatever for connecting 
it with C h a k a b fi . (rrant Duff’s account of tho 
modern fort ia incorrect in every particular except 
as tc size. It was captured ' by Sivaji early in 
his career, For the subsequent sieg* by and 
capitulation to Shaista Kh4n Amir uV TTmra ride 
Grant Duff, vol. I. Shaista Khan rcf^aired. the 
fort, according to inscripfions found there dated 
19th Zulhej a. h, 1071, It was finally dismantled 
in 185S— vide Ind, Ant vol. II, p. 43. 
W. R S. 

the red appearance of the sky af earliest “peep o* day.” 

X Grant Buff*® Biaiory of the Bardfh&s, vol. I. p. 61. 

§ Firiebtah, PerBian text, vol. I. p. 644. 

11 Araish-i^Mcthfil, translated by Major H. Court, 1871 . 
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THE LEGENDARY ACCOUNT OF OLD NEWASA. 

BY 8eI KRISHNA 8ASTEI TALRKAR. DEPUTY EDUCATIONAL INSPECTOR, AHMAONASAR 


B WA S A is & taluka town in the dis- 
trict of Ahmadnagar. It has, like 
many other places, its own history or legend, 
which I hope will be of some interest to the 
readers of the Indian Antiquary, 

The legend is given in the MaJidlaya Md* 
lidimya (or ‘ the greatness of Muhilaya’), which 
is a part of the Skxnlu Parana, The MdhilU 
Ttiya is written in both Sanskrit and Prakrit- 
It has not been published, nor is it known except 
in N e w a s a . There are few copies of it even i 
there, and consequently their owners do not : 
trust them to others. I obtained, with difficulty, | 
a copy for perusal, for which I wt^ indebted to : 
a firiend. It gives the geographical position of \ 
New as a, and enlarges on the sanpiity and j 
legendary history both of the place itself, and | 
of the tirthas named as connected with it. The | 
legend respecting N e w a s a is as follows : — 
Formerly there w's a demon hy name Tara- 
kasnr, who having pleased Bralimii and got 
entrance into heaven through his favonr, ‘be- 
came so proud that he began to harass the 
gods, and at last expelled them from heaven. 
The gods then met together and ivent to | 
Brahma for protection, who- mentally invoked 
Vishnn for assistance. Vishnu forthwith ap- 
peared, and having heard the cause of his in- 
vocation said to him that Kartika Svami 
(the coirin3^^5^<^cr-in-cluef of the colcsfciai armies) 
was to kill the demon, and that he was yet to 
be bom in the womb of Parvati from the 
loins of Sank ar, Brahma then asked for a 
.place for all the gods to live in till tho birth of 
Kartika Svami should tako place, where 
tliey would sulfcr no annoyance from tue demon. 
Vishnu then pointed out N c w a s a for them, 
which he described thus : — 

vm ifiTOT ^ I 

“In the country south of the Vindhya 
mountains, and oh the south bank of the Goda- 
vari, tbero is a holy place of the cstont of five 
Jeos^ where there is the mcritorioua V ara ; and 
to the east of the river there is a Vaishi.u»*vi 


Sakti (popularly called Mohiniraja) of extra- 
ordinary power.” 

The gods then immediately resorted to this 
place. The position given above is exactly that 
of the present N e w a s a . 

The ruiTues ofNewisa used in the Mahu^ 
laya Mdhdhniftt are Mahulaja and 2^ i d h i - 
w a s a, and the names of the river, Pravara, 
PApharu, and Vara. The origin of all these 
names is given in the MdkdtiHiia by S a n a t k u - 
zuara to Vya sa . 

Vyasa asks — 

TO* ^ =riw 

“ 0 greatest of the sages, how did this holy 
place come to be callevi M a li :1 1 a j a , and also 
N i d h i w a s a ? What is the origin of the name 
Pravara, and of the name Pap hard P 
Why ia the river called Vara? Sanatkumaiu 
answers : — 

ft f^‘ t 

sm 1 \ 

“ As this place was a dwciling-plaee of the 
groat (lie gods), wise men called it Mah&laya 
(ma7id,igee»by and a dwelling-place)/' 

^VllcntltJegcHl8 betook tliemselves to this pliuv, as 
advised by Vishnn, “ every one of them brought 
with him wliateverhe considered most valuable. 
O grotit ssigo, Kuber (tho troasni’er of the gods) 
lotlgoii hero his (ainc) treasures, which were 
w-orshippcil by the gods and were never n‘- 
moved. Heneo the phuia got the c^ikhI name 
of Nidhiwasa *among the |>cople of cartli 
(nitihi, treasures, and tnua, a deiiository). The 
wjdiers (of tho Pravara) six)ke (U> tho pre- 
siding deity) : ‘O Lord of tho three worids, 
} make ns such tlvat wo shall become poss^i^l 
1 of sweef pure, and sustaining all in life/ 



♦ Vawlitiavi akti— lUc cuersy of Viuitfnu yemomdfd as a gotldeff*.. 
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The boon aeked for by the waters was grant- 
ed the deity, and hence the names 

Pravara,or the river of very sweet water ; 
P&phara, the riter washing away sins; and 
V ar ^ the river of healthy water.” 

This story, though mythological, serves well 
to ea^lain the origin of the 3iames of N e w a s a, 
those of the river Pravar^. It need not 
now be told that New a s a is a corruption of 
Nidhiwasa, the ancientnameoftheplace. It 
was first changed toNiwfisa, in which form it 
occurs in Un y^nesvara, and then to N e w a - 
sa. Niwa s a is also a Sanskrit word mean- 
ing •a place of residence/ There is a phrase 
in Mar^hl life hH* aiTPr “We should 

use waters of the G o d a for bathing, and those 
ofthe Pravard for drmking,” incommcm use 
among the higher classes of Hindus residing on the 
banks of the God&vari and the Pravar&. 

The Mahdla/ya Mdh&tmya tells ns that the 
Vaishnavi 6akti above alluded to was the pre- 
siding deity at N e w a sa when the god came 
there for protection. This ^akti is still the 
tutelairy deity of the town. There is a beauti- 
ful temple of this deity at N e w ^ s a . It is of 
modem date, hut its sculpture is excellent. This 
Sakti. the Mdhdtwjya states, is the form which 
Vishnu assumed to punish Bahu (a demon) 
who, at the time of distributing nectar produced 
by the Suras and Asuras fiem the churning of 
the ocean, entered in disguise among the gods 
to drink it, though it was intended for the gods 
only. 

•Dny & ne Svara makes mention of N ewa- 
s a, and states that he composed his Bnydnesvwn 
there. He has given a description of it, which 
is similar to that given in tho Malidlaya Mdhdt^ 
mya. It is this {Dmjdnesvari^ ch. xviii.) : — 

5% ^ ^ I I 

■ 1 II 

^ I q^nn- m \ 

Chr ^ I h 

Wf fifffru i li 

w I I 

ifrr I II 

In the Kali Yng there is a place (by name) 
Niwasa, in the Maraihu country, near the 
Godavari, which exicuds five Jeos, and is ilio 

• NiTiiUi N&th was tho eldor brother of Dnyfiaesyam, 


only holy pla6e in the three worlds, from time 
immemorial, in which there lives the deity 6ri 
Mah&layll (Mohiniraja), the preserver of Hves 
in the universe, and in which there is a ruler of 
the earth (by name) Rfemachandre^ who 
is an ornament to the Tddava race, the abode of 
all arts, and the supporter of justice. There the 
QUd was dressed in Marathi by Dn_y&na- 
d e T a, a descendant of the family of M a h e s a, 
and the son* ofNivritti Nath/’ 

At the distance of about a quarter of • a mile 
from N e w a 8 a towards the west there is a stone 
pillar, apparently part of a temple not now in 
existence, bea\*iiig a Sanskrit inscription. The 
pillar is called Dnyanobilcha khamb, 
‘ Dnymoba’s pillar.’ When I first heard of the 
pillar and of its being inscribed, I was impatient 
to see the inscription, as I was in hopes that I 
might find something in it regarding DnyunobS, 
the pillar being called after his name. But, to 
my disappointment, when I did visit it I found 
nothinginit regarding either Dnyunobfi or 
Ne wfisa . The pillar is buried in the ground, 
with a pretty good flat-roofed building over it 
measuring about tbirty-three. feet by twenty- 
six. The pillar is called Dnyanobii ’s only because 
it is supposed to have been leaned against by him 
while composing his commentary on the GU(L 
But great respect is paid to it in consequence of 
this, and a fair is held every year in honour of 
tho pillar, on tho 11th day of the dark fortnight 
of I^lgun. The height of the pillar above the 
ground is about four and six inches, and its 
circumference about four foot. Tho middle pari 
of the pillar is square, while it is round above 
and below. The front side of tho square boars 
the inscription, which consists of seven lines, 
and contains two Sanskrit versos in Anushtup 
metro. It is as follows : — 

[1] aTraW: [!KT] I 

[2] lilsr ^ \ 

[3] 8T?f 5r^i%%5ir*f y- 

[4] I 

[s] [»rt] 

[6] I [?T ; [H:] fR*! 

[7] ^ I I 

Transltilum^ 

** Om, salutation to Karavircfivara ? As (my) 
grandfathor has formerly gmnlotl a sum of six 

and also his gttru^ Ho tbereforo culls lunisclf bis son. 
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(mpe^te) to Jagatgnrn (^iva), to be continned 
jper for a oontmnal supply of wick aad 

oil (for a light in his temple), so that that 
sum of six rupees should be given as long as the 
sun and the moon exist, he who appropriates it 
tohis T^e is wicked : his ancestors will go to helL 
May the gr6at deity (Mohiniraja) do good !” 

The letters of the inscription have in several 
places suffered from the effects of time, which 
have rendered them illegible or uncertain. They 
have been supplied as the general contents 
of the inscription required, and have been 
distinguished &om the rest by brackets. In the 
first line [^] is supplied from the MaJidlaija 
Mahdtmya^ which gives Karaviresvara 
as a name of Siva, from Karavir,a head- 
attendant of 6iva who propitiated him and in- 
dncod him to take the name as a token of his 
fevonr towards him (Karavir)* 

The inscription bears no date, nor does it 
name the grantor, but tho date can apjvoxim- 
ately be fixed from the character of the letters 
inscribed. The character is similar to that found 
in inscriptions dated six hundred years back, so 
that the inscription cannot be older than about 
that time. 4s h> the name of the grantor, or 
rather the renewer of the grant, there are no 
of ascertaining it. But it appears tliat 
some rich man in K e w a s a probably renewed 
the gitot of his grand&ther, who, being a devo- 
tee ofKarav ires vara, towhom asalutation 
is offered at thebc^ning of tho inscription, 
furnished the temple with a lamp continually 
burning. Kewasa^asthemaBI^ 

Ac., quoted above from tbe Zhtymiesmri, shows, 
was the capital of Ruja Bamachandra, and it 
must have then contained many rich men, though 
there are none at present. The Raja Rainachan- 
dra, the same ovi proves, was cohtcmporaiy with 


Dnyfinesvara (who completed his Sny&nei^ 
pari at K ew&sa in iSske 1212, or 12d0 a. 3>., 
and died at Aland!, near Po^, in ^ake 1218 or 
1296 A.n.)— that is, he was ruling at K e w a s a 
about six hundred years back, or about the time 
the grant was inscribed ; but he cazmot be sup- 
posed to have made the grant. If he had given 
anything for the maintenance of the lamp, it 
would have been a village or land, and not such 
a small sum as six rupees. 

The above avis quoted from the Dnydnes- 
van will be found useful. They contribute to 
the history of the Yadava or GaYili Rajas 
by giving the name, the capital, and the date 
of one of them. 

Note. 

The learned ^stri assumes the identity 
of the Yadavas ofBcvgadh and the sur- 
rounding region with the Gauli E&jas, — a 
subject on which we are gradually gating a little 
light, especially from the earlier sargas of the 
JDvaidsliardya {vide ante, pp. 71 ff.), in which the 
ruler ofYdmanasthal! is stigmatized as an 
Ahiror herdsnmu. But in the 4th sarga this 
chiefs ambassador seems to speak of his naaster as 
a Y a d a V a ; and in fact it is almost certain that 
he was one of the C huddsammfi RSs ofJu- 
ndgadh, whom Major Watson (vol. II. p. 316) 
considers to have sprung from Ohudfi Ohand 
Yadava. It is to be hoped that the &lstri will 
contribute the result of his researches towards 
the elucidation of the great historical puzzle of the 
Gault rdj. 

The references to B n y au c s v ara are also of 
interest. Is it not possible to recover tbe origin 
nnl text* of this first and greatest of Har&tb& 
poets P It would be more valuable for Maz^thi than 
Chancer is for tho history of the development of 
the English language. Who will be patriotic 
enough to attempt in good earnest to discover at 
least the text now in existence F 


SACRED FOOTPRINTS IN JAVA. 
BY BB. A. B. COilEN STBABT. 


Tmfislatcd from the DtUch hy 
The first the accompanying sketches has 
been borrowed from tho photograph taken by 
Hocr J. van Kinsborgen for the Government of 
Netherlands India, and published under tho 
superintendence of tho Batavian Society of Arts 
and Sciences in the Oudlieden va» Java (No. 

•The Honotimblc Uao S(ihob Vidivansitli NArayaJi Mawl- 
iik infarmfi me that hia MS. of tho says it waa 

revised, that is, iziodornixed, in 8aka 1576, or a.i>. 1054.— Eo. 


ilte Rev. B. IfacmtZlaa, M.A. 

10), and represents, according to the eaialc^e 
of that valuable collection, an inscribed stone 
with two foQtprinis and Riders at the river 
Chareuten,t at Champoa, Buitenzorg.” 

Tho extraordinary distinctness with which 
the inscription on this stone has bc3en preserved ' 

t Kl 8 t*wlu*K* C h i r o t* n fc e 11 , which Hows imrthwardtf 
from Mount Efriak and faild into theChidani ucor 
Champea. 
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and lendered in the photograph, throws a re- 
markahle light on other memorials of the same 
nature, and also furnishes, if I mistake not, a 
contribution of some importance to the history 
of writing in J a V a . 

When but reicently, in the introduction to the 
Kawi OorJcondm^ biz. ri., I mentioned, with some 
reserve, the close relation between the forms of 
writing in these records and that of some of the 
oldest known inscriptions of ancient India, I 
particularly in view certain copper^^plates', 
published in the Jou/ynol' oj ths Moycd ^Asidito 
Society (H. S. toL I. pp. 247 ff.) by Prof. Dow- 
son, belonging to the C h&luky a dynasty of 
Haira and dated in the year S. 394 (i..D. 472- 
473). The striking and, in many respects, 
even perfect resemblance between the cher8»<3* 
tersof that inscription and our Kawi — a 
semblance* first pointed out by . our Sinologue 
Dr. G. Schlegel — ^induced me at tbe time to 
make a note of the' alphabet. Though no 
other Indian form of writing really appeared 
on the whole so nearly related to the Kawi, yet 
I did not venture to attach much weight to it, 
inasmuch as some characters diftered decidedly, 
and moreover I was a strai^r to a number 
of Indian forms of writing, among which per- 
haps the nearest approach to the Kawi m^ht 
occur. 

So &r as the Peninsula is concerned, my 
doubts are to, a certain extent met by Dr. A. 0. 
Burnell’s recently published Mmmts of South, 
Indian PaloBograjphyJrgm the "Fourth to the Sev&n^ 
teenth Century containing a series of al- 
phabets and speeimons pf writing strranged ac- 
cording to chronological order from the oldest* 
in the fourth century a.i>. — ^tho V e n g i inscrip- 
tion, foom the north-east of the peninsula, foom 
a C h e r a inscription of A.o. 466, t from the 
south-east ; West Chalukya, A.n. 608-9, 
from the north-west corner; and East Cha- 
lukya, A.D. 080, from the north-^east, — quite or 
nearly, corresponding to the first-mentioned 
Chalukya inscription, and the later ones deviate 
fri>m it further and farther, as well a^ from the 
Kawi writing. 

This last circumstance was to be expected, 
sinee we know that the character of our Kawi 
r^rds ascends at least ip the middle of the 
ccEntury, and thus can scarcely hIiow 

♦ Kct liowevor, the moat axicient hoown re- 

suuniief luoiiiiL vritiiig, wmchk in the msttR^iuoxui of Aieka 


deviations which in the original country first 
began to appear at a later date. 

Granting, however, that the character brought 
over from India doubtless also in Java and else- 
where in the Archipelago developed in number- 
less secondary branches independent of the pa- 
rent stem, we have no certainty that these 
branches all sprang from one origixial form of 
that stock; and we must at least allow it as 
probable that during some ages of the more 
active intercourse with India, writing in Java 
continued to share in the infiluences of time and 
locality and other circumstances that influenced' 
it in -India. Consequently we find here and 
there in Java forms of writing more closely 
allied to one than another of the Indian alpha- 
bets ; yet it does not by any means follow from 
this that in the one form of writing we have 
the true key to the origin of the other. 

Still I think I may call it a notable disbovezy 
that, on inscribed stones in West Java-other- 
wise less rich In memorials of Hindn civiliza- 
tion than other parts of the island-^ the Ten g i 
or Cher a character, even in, the peouliarities 
that most markedly disringuish it from the 
K a w i, is so clearly rendered as in the case of 
the Gharoenten stone. By a oomp^nison of that 
inscription with BnznbiriBi flrst plate and the 
alphabet from the Joui^ned of the BoyaZ Asiatic 
Society, I sncoec^d without diiOMdty in read- 
ing the greater part of it, thodgh it contained 
characters that could not easily be e^lained by *' 
the Kawi. lhasmuQh, however, as it appeared 
to be Sansk^, of* which my knowledge is 
limited, I applied to Prof. Kem, and with hia 
aid was enabled to obtain- a foil explanation of 
the inscription with the exception of a couple of 
letters. 

It consists of fotzr lines forming together a 
pure Sanskrit Skika .t— 

1. . Tikrantasy&vanipatoh. 

— srimatah pfoniavarmmanah. 

3 ma-nagarendrasya. 

4. Vishnor-iva pada-dvayam. 

The subject of the Bentonco is ^mda^dvayam^ 
i.e. * pair of foot’ or ‘ two footsteps’ : all the 
rest of the words wHh the exception of the ad- 
verb iva, ‘like,’ imniodlatcly preceding it, arc 
genitives of the n<.^nns uiUr&nta^ ‘Ktriding,’ 
‘stepping,’ also * mighty’ (]>crc perhaps to be 

aucoufl to a))opt 2r>0. 

t See the jUicrkaia plaivs, hul, AnL vol. I. p. 363 .— Ep. 
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nnderstood in a double sense, andspeoiafly in 
to Vishnu’s ^ei^TOBMi-^the ‘three 
strides’' with whibh he is supposed to hayeovep- 
stepped the world), ammipaii, ‘lord of the soil, 
prince’ ; &iiman, ‘illustrious’ ; Pdnj^armmd, a 
pe^nalname; .... ma-nagcM'endra, ‘prince 
of the ciiy or kingdom of . • . . and VisTt- 
««, the god. And the whole may he translated 

thus: — . T. o\ 

“ The two footstepsofthe striding (ormigbty P) 
Prince, the illustrions PAr^navarmm^ lord 
of......marnfigara, are like (those) of Vishnu. 

With respect to the personal name, Prof. Kem 
points out that in St. Julien’s Mimoiree ew 
les coniries oceidmtales, fW Swum Thsmig, t.I. 
p. 463, a Buddhist king of Magadha is men- 
tioned, of the same name, as a protector and 
cultivator of 'the Bo-tree, which the heretics 

(non-Buddhists) had wished to exti^te. Whe- 
ther the same person is here intend^ o* 
perhaps another in Java called after him, is 
difl6.cnlt to determine, so long as the name ot 
the place is unknown. “ Prom the comparism 
with Vishnn,” remarks Prof. Ken^ «the3rah- 
xaanical character of the inscription does not 
follow, at least with certainty : the whole Hmdn 
Pantheon is felly acknowledged by the Buddh- 
ists, and even enlarged and enriched particularly 

with evil spirits and devils.” 

As to the name, it is certain that it consisted 
of three syllables of wHoh the last is 
middle syllable appears tobe r» orr^--prol»bly, 
the latter, at. least if eta is to he considered as. 
short, seeing the meface requires a long pliable. 
The first, which as to metre may be either long 
or short, we are inclined conjeotnrally to 
as nd or <d,— though it appears to diffmr rather 
widely from both in this character, we cannot 

Bugeeat a l^ettei^. , 

last character deserves special no- 
tice, vii. m, which is tims 
.and if necessary it ma-y ^ so mders^ ^ 
the stroke running, down on ^ 
of the letter as standing in place of^ usml 
form of the efrAaa or paten 
the unusual form and ppntion 
rea^y suggest the peeuHarity 

Bumdl (page 15) 

aamall to— less than iJ» o&se letters which 


ISTo^ 

able 


is peculiar io tile Yengi cbaracter.*’ So, tlioagh 
•witihotLt tbfi crooked liae, it is nearly represented 
in his first plate, 4th century A.», expresringthe 
pyllahle law ; in the following, a.d. 608, itB.jlaoe 
is supplied hy a smsll cirrie between other 
letters hut near the top of the line ; while later 
(A.D. 689) it is written above the preceding letter 
and passes into the well-known formof onuwtfra 
or Utidu, though at first it is inierdianged with 
the old form. 

If the two star-like figures before the foot- 
pimis represent spiders, as the catalogue states 
—and they have really something of that appear- 
ance — ^it may be imputed, as Prof. Kem thinks, 
to the Jaina doctrine, which prescribes at every 
step to be careful not to trample upm any living 
creature. 

Above the figmre are some strokes, as of 
writing, that still wwt explication. 

Thus, without heii^ able accurai^ to deter- 
mine the time whence this memorial da^ we 
iay regard it with stme grounds of otatainiy as 
one of the oldest indicatioms of Hinduism hither- 
to known in Java; a trace t^ derives a hi^cr 
interest from its surroundings,— on a living 
almost shapeless mass of rock in the middto ^ 
a stream, scarcely above the surfiice rf ^ 
water, where it has lain for at least ten centenM 
unprotected and undisfaibed, without i^parent- 
ly having sustained any injury to the eharpBtess 
of the lines with which it is carved. 

Under Son. 11 and 12 of the catalogue foilw 
two stones of the same sort,— foe 
inscribed with two footpriute* ^ 

Big* 

gdtrifi veer I«d, 2Vw^ Ltndm 

in 183 ff. It has two lines of wnfe^, ea* 5 

toi S k«g. 0» 

rently not less distinct and wdl prese^ ^ 
that^on So. 10, but in foe 

too much forefoorteusd to i» 
lead. No. 12 

«tden) onfoe W fiom Clmn^ to »«*» 

SooJn. foowB foe 

elephant’s-feeb hnt 

tween them, apparenify of foe 

art so weS preserved or oopmd, and not do- 
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measure io make out the Jamboe inscnption. 
Each of the two lines shows cleanly two halyes, 
each answering to a line of Sragdhara measure 
consisting of three parts each of seven syllables, 
thus: — 

^ j I f 

This being once established, it is necessaiy 
to find words for the donbtM places which will 
suit j^rsi the measure ; seoonclj as far as prac- 
ticable, the sense ; and tMrd, to correspond with 
the traces of writing. The last two conditions, 
however, are too loose, and allow too much 
room for choice, to be a sufficient guarantee 
agamst a wrong reading. Accordingly in the 
following attempt at a transcription the more 
doubtful letters are printed in italics, while the 
rest are sufficiently certain : — 

1 . Sriman nan^kreta-^yo narapatir-asamo 
ya^ pura . . ara 7 iiaya, 

2. n^mna Sn-Pfirn^varmma jp<i/ar-ari- 
M2u7j^arabhedya (or susara?) vi7%^ta-varmmii, 

3. tasy^dam padarvimba-dvayam-ari-naga- 
rotsadanS n%adafcs/iam, 

4. bhaktanil(ng) yat indhahu mgati-suMch 
hamnj Jy^^/ethaWi^ vdvi miilk 

Qt which the moaning amounts to nearly this : 

“ The illustrious, skilled in many great deeds, 


matchless prince who aforetime {mhd in) 
arafiid with the name of H. H. P fi r n n a - 
varmma, the brave whose -weapons were 
renowned, invulnerable to hostile assailants (or 
to the enem/s best darts ?) ; Of him is this 
pair of footprints at all times capable to destroy 
hostile cities. Which footprints supplied bless- 
ing and enjoyment to those who belong to "the 
division of the three constellations Jyeshtha, 
Wkri (or first Asi4ha), and 
In illustration of this last clause, which ad- 
mittedly rests on a mere conjecture,^ Prof. 
Kem remarks that space is divided into nine 
spokes or divisions, corresponding to our eight 
cardinal points and the zenith, each swayed by 
three constellations, of which the thi’ee men- 
tioned represent the west. The meaningihere- 
fore shotdd be that the representation of the 
feet— for >pMa vimU leaves it doubtful whether 
the prints be intended literally— is to be contem- 
plated as a sanctuary of blissful influence for the 
inhabiiauts of the west (of Java). However 
this may be, so much at least is certain, that 
here reference is also meant to a footprint of 
the same person who is mentioned 611 the stone 
of Charoenten. 

Leiden, 26ih May.lB7$. 


WORDS AND PLACES IN AND ABOUT BOMBAY, 

BT Be. J, GBESOH BA CUNHA. 


(Coniinued from vol III. jp. 295 .) 

Kfilbadevi— the name of amain road in 
Bombay connecting the Esplanade with Pdya- 
dhuni, about the middle of which is a Hindu 


Kali or Kalika, an incarnation ofB hag a* 
vati or Durga, and a heroine, from the tri- 
umph she achieved over the Asura B a k t a v i j a. 
The KdliU Mdhdtmya states that the god- 
dess, on destroying this powerful demon, was so 
overjoyed that, unable to restrain her feelings, * 
she commenced to dance, and the dancing became 
at last so violent that the earth quaked to its 
very poles. The Adhjdtma Mmd}jdi^a gives a 
description of another amtdr of Kiili. It is 
m& that when Rama tos returning home 
with his wife Sita after the defeat of Ravana^ he 

• t ^ ^ synaMe wrt I am ohli^ed to md wit . and 

m the riaeo where the syllableitA^ 


was all the way talking to her about his great 
exploits, which Situ finding rather vain-glorious 
remarked that he had only vanquished a RAva^a 
oftenheads, or pa 8 hanana,butshedoubt^ 
very much whether he could kill one with a 
thousand. This remark mstigAfced Rama to 
challenge this RAva^a of a thousand heads, 
whom, however, he was unable to destroy ; and 
Sit A, to avoid disgrace to her husband, in- 
tervened, assumed the form of K A 1 i ^ and killed 
him. 

The legend goes on to state that this feat 
took place in a city named MahimApurt, 
where the demon resided. This Mahimapuri is 
, supposed to correspond to modem Mahim , 
and the narrative is po ssibly an allusion *0 some 

not possibl 


tbemotrej 


Wv find a pkee for them, though, according to 
U two long syllabi^ most he stti>iiosGd there. 
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battle fonglit between BSzua and a king of 
ancient Mahim. The victory is ^id to bave 
been then commemorated by raising a temple | 
on the spot to the^goddess Kali^ which was i 
txansferied fi?om the island of Mahim&pnri j 
to that of Ma mb ad eri, where it is to be seen I 
in onr days. The current tradition is that the | 
temple was transferred abont five hundred years i 
ago by a Koli named Kalbior Kals4, and i 
hence the name K41bS,devi; but no reliance | 
can be placed on this story j 

Any one passing along the Kalbidevi road | 
may see the image of just in firont of the 
door of a small square room, with a circular 
dome, seated on a quadrilateral cornice bearing 
four inn^esof Mahadeva^ one at each angle, and 
surmounted by a flag. It is represented as a black 
female figure mth red paint on the fece, silvery 
white eyes, and a gaudy scarlet adSi round the 
waist, while the trunk is left nude. The Kolis 
neverpass it without saluting it withbpthhands. 

K& li is supposed ^to have been oiigmally a 
goddess of the non-Aryan races, inporporatad 
into the Hindu pantheon, along with o&er 
aboriginal deides, as a Brahmanical expedtent 
to induce the natives of the oouni^^ to jdn 
their creed, just as the first Jesuit missionaries, 
socii as De’ Nobili and others, in proselytiaang 
the Brataians, are said to have done in later 
«Tnfen. Sir W. Jones considers K41i as ana- 
logous to the Proserpine of the Greeks. 

The present temple was bnilt not very many 
years after polling down the old. onoi 

■ffhioli stood ahont the same place, in order to 
widffl. thn Saibadevi road. It is alaosaid ftali 
the modem building was erected aithe expense 
of the Govemmeait. It is at prwent nnd» ibe 
managemmit of the Palsis, the aborigiial 
settlers in Bombay. 

Beddes the Hindu temple just mentioned, 
there are several others in Bombay, the greater 
number being dedicated to a saint of tte^ 
origines, imported into the Brabmamcal FIm 
Sonctomm— Miruti or Hannman, ttw 
monkw-god, and the son of Mamta and AiyanL 
The woTsbip Mferati because be is sup- 

posed to possess the power to bestow sw^ 
health <m his votaries and preserve th«n 
epidemics. The Catholic martyrology has also 

a saint described as aShooeaim contra 
eoram Jho, who is invoked when any infeclaons 
discsusc prevuilfl. 


The pecoliariiy about the worship of H an u - 
man is thal his altar la made solely for him, 
and that it allowa uo niche or corner for any 
other devaia; while other devcu do not dis- 
dain the company of even the lowest of their 
ftaternity. The special day when MAru ti is 
worshipped is Saturday, when vermilion and 
oil are poured on him. In the S&m&yaM it 
is said that whenMArnti was born he saw 
the rising sun, and thinking it to be a npe frnit 
flew up to the sky and seized the sun’s chariot, 
whereupon Indra, fearing that MAruti 
, would swallow the sun, smote him, and he came 
^to the ground. As a reward for his bravery , and 
at the recommendation of his &ther V a y u or 
M a r u t a, who corresponds to the -dBolus of the 
Romans, Brahma made him cktrakyjiva^ or im- 
mort^. In the war of Rama with RAvam he is 
said to have assisted the former, at the head of 
a regiment of monkeys. It is likewise said that 
this general first met Rama on the R i • 

shimnkha mountain, near the lake P amp A, 
in the south of the Dekhan, a place not identified. 

MAruti has a number o£ patronymics de- 
scribing seTOrd of the episod^i of Ms life,--as 
Hannman, which is deiived from kaaa, ‘ the 
chin. ’ in reference to the fall he had from heaves^ 
a result dP the blow received from India’s 
thunderbcAt on his chin* 

The primapal temples of Siva in Bombay 
are ; — one dose to the old SailorB’ Home, 

• the Esplanade ; oim in Antobn’s Street, 

T,oai»T.n3iar«bai -onain tbe middle of the nBsikflt 
jiatti. tiie Jumma llaqid; a fourth named Pan- 
chamnkhi, or the five-feced, at-Bholes?ara , 

I and several othsors, including ihoae in Maaagon, 

Knl&bi,fte. Bholesvara.tother^fatGfthe 
temple dt Mammadevi, and of the m^ road to 
the Port, Wao named from a pagoda there cm^ 
cratedto Bboleavara — ‘ the Lord <rf the eim- 
uleheaited,’— ftom %!r * simple-hearted,’ aid 

L‘fatd,’-a»epitbetofSiva..- It is also some- 
tbMScaBedBholanitha. The temple iaai» 
of thefargestinBombay, with a well-built teak. 
The dm^lww «r«P™sentcd lly a black smiooth 
stone with a concave projection a* the h^ 
Hke too month of a spow, which n eaUed 
pMika. The eongr^alwm of this temple is 
toeiaigett intoe town, oiHnpnrii^ Brihmaga 
of GnjariLi and MahirSshtra, Viniia, B«- 
bhuv Sonars, Marathis, and others, who maim 
offeri^ to toe l%o of Sva. The 
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worsliippdrs are Sairas, wlio form tte largest j 
proporiaon of the Hindu conmimiiiy in Bombay, j 
The characteristic sign by which they are i 
known is two or three semioirctdar or hori- | 
zontal lines on the forehead of red or greyish ! 
white palint. The former is prepared from the 
wood of the Raktachandana {Tteroca/r^m 
SmitalintLs), or from turmeric (Gzmcmta Imga) 
and chtmam (carbonate of lime) or borax, both 
of which substances change the yellow of the. 
turmeric into red ; the latter or the greyish white 
paint is made from the wood of white sandal 
(SiTvum mijriifoUum) ; bat at the time of wor- 
ship, instead of these preparations,, ashes are 
applied to different parts of the body while 
repeating certain mantras. The horizontal 
lines, on the forehead have also a round dot 
in the middle, which, may be either of the same 
or of a different colour* The women of the 
Saivas make use of a different preparation, 
which in the first stage, or as found in com- 
merce, is called r a v a, the powder of which -is 
called p in z a r when dry, and when mixed with 
oil {sesamum) is called k u m k nhi a. Previous to 
application, turmeric powder and the juice of 
b i m b 1 a (Averrhoa Bilmhi) are added to the 
mixture. The ^iva Tmdm and ^ivalilcmriia^ 
written in Prakrit, may be consulted by such 
as wish to extend their knowledge on the subject 
of Z%u-worship and the duties of the wor- 
shippers. 

In the compound round this temple ar 3 
four other small shrines, mostly occupied by 
Jogis leading a life of ease and contemplation, 
which is just as lucrative an industry in their 
case as that of others living on the ahuB of the 
faithful* 

The principal temple of B h o 1 e s v a r a is said 
to have been built by the Saras vat is about 
two centuries ago, from among whom are elected 
the members of the committee of management ; 
while the smaller shrines are of modern construc- 
tion, — one belongs exclusively to the Sonilrs 
or goldsmiths, and another to the S i m p i s or 
tailors. . All these temples are under the im- 
mediate suporintendenco of the Gujarat Brah- 

Th&kurdwaras are certain places in 
Bombay, named from temples dedicated to 
differeat deities, and <»!led Thikurdwiras from 
their meenmg * doors of m idol/ from 

*»door/ ThereaifeaoiBafiiree 


temples thus named, the principal of which is 
on the Breach Gandy road near Girgaih. It 
has a lower of black stone or -basalt, which is 
conspicnous among a number of yellow and 
red washed houses and cocoanut trees around 
it. It is dedicated to B ft m a , whose image, 
placed in a niche, is painted of a bluish colour ; 
while the image of his brother Lakshmana, 
who is always placed' by his side, is painted 
white. B ft m a holds in one hand a bow, and in 
the other an arrow. 

This temple was built by a Bawa or ascetic 
by name Atmftrama, who died, at the ad- 
vanced age of ninety, in 1836, on the 7th day of 
Krishnapaksha of the month of Srftvana. He 
was highly respected by the Hindu community 
and consulted as a sage. He was also a poet and 
wrote verseiS in Prakrit in Pada metre, but they 
are mere prayers and contain nothing remark- 
able : they are sung daily by his followers. His 
life was spent in religions austerities, and when 
he died a subscription was raised to build ^ 
samddU or tomb, erected in the compound of 
the temple, just in front of the entrance door, 
where his votaries crowd together every morn- 
ing and evening to pay him their devotions. 
There is no epitaph or inscription of any sort 
on it, but the place is well known by the name 
of Atmftrftmab&wa’s Thftkurdwftra. 

The tomb of Atmftrftmabftwa does not simply 
record his memory, but contains his body; this 
is rather singular among the Hindus* It is 
said, however, that an exception is made in the 
oaseof^ishis and Swftmis, who, when they 
have the courage to live on broad and water, and 
sleep on a hard stone, have the chance of get- 
ting their remains consigned to a grave. This 
perhaps points to the fact that the Hindus think 
it irreverent to burn one who has gained among 
them the reputation of a spiritual guide or saint. 

Daring the life of this Atmarftniab&wa 
the offerings of his sectaries were immense, and 
it is said that his renown was so great that 
Sayaji Gftikawad, who succeeded to tho 
government of Baroda about the year 1818, 
made him a present of a village in bis terri- 
tory yielding him annually an income of five 
hundred rupees, which he spent wholly in 
charity. Other Thftkurdwftras contain nothing 
striking to deserve special description, and are 
almost all situated along the same road* 

Bftxnawftd^* — ^Thisis a small place between 
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Slioiesvara and the El^badevi temple ; it is so 
mmed &oni & shrine of Ra m a in the jform of 
a snug Etfcle square room, built by a Prabhn 
named E^inath SokSji, about two centuries ago, 
which contains, besides the image of ftdma and 
the indispensable one of his brother La fc s h - 
IT ana, those of Sii^, Marnti, and Ganesa. 
This shrine was rebuilt about seventy years after 
by one TithoM Mankbji. It is resorted to hj 
all classes of Hindus, and though poor in ap- 
pearance is said to be rich in fttnds. It is under 
the management of the Prabhns. 

Vithalwsdi. — ^This is a small narrow lane 
npar Ramawaffi, and leads to a temple of Ti- 
t hal, which is a large oblong hall with a paved 
area in fronts with eight pillars with holes for 
haUbf which serve to light it at the time of the 
feasts ofjihe god Vithoba.* This Vithoba of 
Bombay has all the power and attrlbntes of 
that of Pandharpnra, which specially came 
there &om D w&rka.in response to the fervent 
prayers of to devotee of his, a boy of about twelve 
or fifteen years named PundaHka> This 
boy asked Yithoba to reside permanently, near 
him at Pandharpura, whereupon the god trans* 
formed himself into a black'idol, round whicha 


temple was built soon after. His fame then spread 
and gave rise to innumerable pilgrimages, and 
notun&equently to tmseemly oonfiicts among bis 
own devotees, in some of which the god himself 
sufiered mutilation. Some of his worshippers, 
despairing of resortizig to him, in person 
Pandharpura, resolved to build temples in differ- 
ent parts of India dedicated "to him. Thus arose 
Vithoba’s temple, or tiie Vithal wadi, in Bombay. 

Ganeswadi, so called froma temple dedi- 
cated to the god Ganesa or Ganapati, is in one 
of ibe most populous parts of Bombay, entirely 
inhabited the Vanias, close to the new market. 
The image of Ganesa is always represented 
sitting upon a rat. He has four hands, and is 
smd to be the god of wisdom. Ganesa means * the 
lord of the troofm of Siva.* He is held in high 
veneration by the Hindus, and nothing is un- 
dertaken, nor a book written, without invoking 
him. His name is injscribed at the top of idl 
grants and works. He is said to have written the 
MeAdbhdraia as dictated hy Yjsmi,, Those who 
wish to study the exploits of Gane&i may con- 
sult the Ga^i Klianda of the BraTmamimria 
Furdmy Ga^a Furdm, and Cfaneiasihapari^ 
a part of the Bhavuhya Purdm. 


tAeANATHA'S ACCOtJNT 01 THE MaGADHA KINGS. 
Translated from Vasstliefs worJe on BnddJtisrnf by Miss B. LyalL 


Tar&n&tha transmits to us the order of 
succession of the Magadha kings in this way : 
after Ajatasatru, SubUhn reigned&r ten | 
years; hewassttcceededbyhissonSudhanu, 
and, according to Lassen, Dhanubhadra 
and Udayibhadra; after the latter and in 
the time of ITpagupta, his son Mahen- 
d ra reigned for nine years, and C h am a s a , 
son of tiie latter, reigned for twenty-two years. 
C ha mas a left twelve sous, several of whom 
mounted the throne, but they could not retain 
it long. The government fell into the hands 
of the Br&hman Qambhirasila. 

At this time (Taranatha, chapM,) in the Clfeim- 
parnakmgdom,whioh belonged to the Kura race, 
there wasa king called N emita, who was de- 
scended from the Solarrace. He had six sons bom 
qf lawful wives, and besides them he had a son 

• yitkobA is not a Sanskrit word, but a corruption of 
(Yish^upafi), U^ugb the vulgar pronouncing it 
Bistu or Nor is vithal-^another af^ieUatkm of 


A B o k a, by the daughter of a merchaut, to.whom 
he gave iu appanage the town of Pitalipu- 
t r a , as a re ward for his victoty over the people 
of Ncpiil, who dwelt in the kingdom of K a b y a , 
and over other mountaineers. N cm i t a sent 
his six sons to Hag a dha to make war against 
a Briihma^ who dwelt in that town and enjoyed 
a very high reputation, and several battles were 
fbnghton the banks of the Ganges. N e m i t a 
died suddenly, and the grandees raised A s ok a 
to the throne, but his brothers who had subdued 
six towns of Hagadha reigned over them, A s o - 
ka, however, suddenly mado war agaiuBt tiiem, 
slew them, and besides their towns seised upon 
other territories so numerons that his dominions 
siretched from the Himulaya to the Vindhya 
1 mountains. As ho had formerly spent several 
years in pleasure, he was sumamed K a m fi * 

Yltbob^— a Sauakrit word ; it bat been imported mio Sans- 
i|it in modem timea-^Soe vok IL p- S72, vot IV. p, 22* . 
t Foziaiiigal^iiQte,pi^4S-5S. 
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s c> k a , Afterwards, according to the accounts 
of the Buddhists, he gave himself up to violence, 
and procured for himself the surname of 
Ohandasoka; hut at last he was Qonrerbed 
to Buddhism, and now the legends give him the 
name of D harm ok a and relate many 
xoarvels of him, — among others that he covered 
the whole land with monuments and temples in 
honour of Buddha. Then his dominions stretched 
from beyond Thibet on the north to the ocean 
on the south. But he showed still more atten- 
tion to the clergy when he distributed all his 
treasures among them, and finally mortgaged 
himself. The grandees relieved him, hut pro- 
bably they were dissatisfied with him, — perhaps 
they even deposed him, for the historian alludes, 
though obscurely, to a miserable end. 

After the death of A s o k a,* his godson 
Vigatasoka was raised to the throne : he was. 
the son of Knn& la, and the legend about the 
blindness which his stepmother indicted on him 
is known to all the Buddhists. Almost at the 
same time mention is made of king V 1 r a s e - 
n a, who honoured Buddhism. (It is uncertain 
whether he was the successor ofVigat^so- 
k a, or Yigati^ka himself.) His son N a n d a. 
reigned twenty-nine years. In his reign lived 
P 4 n i ntt the first Indian grammarian,' and pro- 
bably also the first who introduced writing into 
India. To N a n d a succeeded his son M a h 
padma, whoreignedatEusumapura. The 
great Bhadra and Vararuchi were bis 
contemporaries, and he protected Buddhism. ' 
Here we meet with -the first mention of litera- 
ture in a written form. Vararuchi caused a 
number of copies 6f the YiVhdsM to be prepared, 
and distributed them among the preachers. But 
how are we to reconcile this account with what 
we find elsewhere, that the VibhhM was com- 
posed in.Kasmir, and st a time subsequent to 
this? According to an authentic account the 
Yibhdshd was composed either in the time of 
Upagup taor in that of the Arhan Y asas.J 
It is most probable that works which preceded the 
Vfhhd sM are here to be understood. It is possible 
that K ai t y *1 y an a , who composed one of the 
Ahhidharm^iSf wrote also the commentaiy 
on the YihhdeM; whilst there still remain six 
other making part' of the whole 


! number of ideas in this book! Inasmuch as 
Mstoiy has pteserved the memory of the sacri- 
fice of Vararuchi, we may readily conclude 
that writing was as yet a rare accomplishment 
(it has been remarked above that it was intro- 
duced in the time of PAnini). Although this is 
so, the remembrance of the Yibhdshd rests upon 
the appearance, a short time after, of a third 
collectiou of the doctrines of Buddha § either in 
"the kingdom of Kaslnir or Jalaudhara (it 
is disputed which), but iu either case it wAs 
under king Kanishka», who then reigned over 
these countries, and who lived four hundred 
years after Buddha. Although, accoMing to 
Chinese sources, we are forced to the conclusion 
that K At y ay ana, the composer of the first 
Ahhidharma, was president of this assembly, and 
that at this time he called on Asvag-osharto 
write down the Yibhdshd ^ — everything goes to 
assure us that KAtyAyana lived much earlier, 
and that his name is used here only to remind us 
that he was the first representative of the Abhi- 
dhannistg, who were then changed to VaibhAsh- 
ists. In the list which has comedown to us of his 
survivors, innumerable in China, EAtyAyana 
is placed in the fifth or seventh generation after 
Buddha, whilst AAvagoshais reckoned in 
the ninth Or eleventh. After all, the ac- 
count of TArAnAtha admits as vezy probable 
that king Eanishka convoked the priests 
under PAriSva, the author of th6‘'iSiic^a on 
the prophetic vision of king Kfikin, who, 
according to Chinese and Thibetan sources, is' 
regarded as having been converted by A i v a - 
g o s h a, and who, though at one time an enemy 
of the faith, became a zealous worshipper : he 
was the first lyric poet, and by his hymns raised 
Buddhism out of the pedantic scholastic system, 
and taught the nation to praise Buddha by 
singing lyric odes. If TArAnAtha may be relied 
on, it. was at this time that the denomination 
of VaibhAshists, and Sautrantists first appeared,; 
DharmatrAt a is said to have been the re- 
presentative of the former at this time, but the 
first of the Sautrantists was the great S t h a - 
V i r a-^a, proper name, as we see, which perhaps 
at this time only was changed into an appelt^ 
tire ill the school which was called after him, 
and from which, as we see, the school of 




tbe death of Baddba ; the second on the occaston of ^ 
d^ates at^V a7i ali ; under the third it is uecesseiy to in- 
clude the assembly during the reigu of the seooud A ^ o k a* 
but tb^ is unknown to the northm Buddhists. 
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Sautrajitists was indeed formed. It was at t|Tiq ; 
time tliat the so-called first canonical books of 
this school appeared, snch as the Rosary of J?jj. 
amflessjoA the Oollection of Examples of him 
who holds the Bashei, If these books are not 
among the collections with* which we are ac- 
quainted nnder other names, then they are 
generally nnknown to ns. The strange thii^ 
is that the two persons of whom we have just | 
spoken met in Kasmtr. 

T&rSnatha (chap, zii.) says distinctly that 
“ at the time of the third coancil aU the eigh- 
teen schools were recognized as pure teaching ; 
that the Vinaya had received a written form, as 
well as the Sutras and Alhid-harmas^ which, nn- : 
til then, had not existed in this shape ; and that 
those which had been so habilitated had been | 
corrected.” It is evident' that the last circnm- 
stance is only an apology to prevent the depre- 
ciation of the glory of his religion. 

After the death of Kanishka and after 
the tlnrd council, mention is made of two fa- 
mous personages among the Vaibhashists — 
V asumitra, of the race of Maru, and Ud- 
g r a n t h a ; in the Thibetan-Sanskrit dictionary 
this word is rendered U dgratr i , but is not 
this Girisena, who in the Chinese chronology 
is mentioned after Vasumi tral Both dwelt 
at A 3 m apar a nt a , west of Kasmtr, and not 
far from T og a r a . 

Asvagupta and his disciple Nanda- 
mitra dwelt at Pitaliputra. At this 
time there appeared in Magadha the two 
Gp^ka brothers (secular Buddhists) Mud- 
garagomin and Sa nkara, who sang the 
praises of Buddha in hymns preserved in the 
Danjur^ dnd laid the foundation of the celebrated 
monastery of N a 1 a n d a, which afterwards 
became tbe representative of Buddhism in 
Central India : at first the Abhklarrna was taught 
there (chap, xv.), but afterwards it was the 
principal chosen seat. of the ^lahayana. 

TaranjUha breaks the thread of his narrative 
regarding t^e kings of India or of Mi^adha 
which we have been following above. Although 
he mentions king Chandanapala, under 
whom lived In dradhruva, the author of 
the Bidravydkarana, andlmakes him king over 
everything under the san, he does not tell ns 
distinctly whether he the immediate .succes- 

sor of Mahdpadma, or whether he was de- 


scended of the rE^ of A a o k a . But, judging 
firom the order of the story, his reign should 
immediately follow that of the lattmr. According 
to his account, this king reigned about one hun- 
dred and twenty years, and lived one hundred 
and fifty. But, as in another place (chap, xv.) 
Taranatha says king Ankara lived a hundred and 
fifty years, and as he again mentions Vara- 
r n c h i under this king as his minister and the 
’author of the Grammar, we may conclude that 
he reigned in Southern India, and was tlie con- 
temporary of Mahapadma and, after him, 
of Bhimasnkla, who is said to have been the 
king of Banaras under whom Kalidasa lived,* 
in whose history Yararuchi figures. It must 
have been at this time that king Santi- 
vahana (Salivahana), and Saptavarma, 
author of the grammatical work Kaldpa^ lived 
in the west. 

Under king Chandapala there lived in 
I the town of S&ketana the Bhiksha Kah ft- 
virya,at Banaras the Yaibhashist sectary 
Buddhadeva, and in Easmirthe Sautrant- 
ist Srllabha who spread the doctrine of the 
Srdvakas. Bharmatr^ta, XTdgrantha 
(or Girisena), Y asumitra, and Buddha- 
de va are reckoned the four great teachers of 
the Yaibhashisbs, in their school the prin- 
cipal canonical tmks are the Bosary of tlui 
Three MisceUanies and the Geninry of Updddna — ^ 
works both alike unknown to ns. About this 
time a Br&hman built eight hnndred temples in 
the town of Hastinapura, and employed 
in them eight hundred professors of the Yinaya. 

After this Tarbxatha relates only partitiUy 
the history of Magadha under the Chandra- 
p ala and Sena dynasties, the one of which 
rose immediately after the other,' It was in 
Bengal that kingHarichandra, who began, 
the royal line of Chandras, appeared. Of thw 
race there were seven kings who openly sup- 
ported Buddhism, and who because of tliis arc 
known by tbe common designation of the seven 
Ghandnvs. Harichandra was succeeded by 
his nephew Akshachandr a, and after him 
came hisson J ay ac h a n dr a, who inhis turn 
was succeeded by -his sort Kemachan dra» 
P.anichandra, Bhlxnachandra, and 
Saiachandra, who,it is said, Averenot very 
capable of holding such a position. Soon 4fter 
Nemachandra took possession ofthe throne 
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he was deprived of it his minister P u s h ya- 

miira,* who nsnrpedit. We see that it was 
At this time 'that the first inroad of stingers 
called T irthikas, or heretics, into India took 
place. AftercommencingwaragainstPnshya- 
mitra, they bnmed, it is said, a number of 
temples, beginning from! alandhara (on the 
confines of KaSmfr) and on as far as Maga* 
dha; they hilled a number of Bhikshns, bnt 
a great many of them filed to other oonntri^ 
and P u s h y a m i t r a himself died in the north, 
five years after. TMnfitha tells ns that some 
years previons to this the Mlechha doctrine had 
i^peared. Under this name, as translated into 
.Thibetan, we nowanderafemd M’ nlutTnTirimla.Tiin nn* 
bat naturally it has become the particular de* 
signation of the religion of the North-West, as 
being that of the nations who broke into India. 
The accounts of the origin of this' religion are 
remarkable in this, that the Buddhists attribute 
it to a Bhikshu who, driven fiomthobrotherhood, 
went into the kmgdom of ^ulii^ sitoated be- 
yond Togara, took thename bfHfithara, 
who himself hid his writing. At the same 
tmie a maiden gave birth to a boy, who, when 
he was grovm up, began to peraeonte every one, 
saying that he belonged to no caste. He procured 
the writing hidden by MAthara, and after- 
wards met the latter himself and npon arriving 
. at the confines of Makka (Mecca) he began 
to preach his doctrine, and took the name of 
Pa i k h amba and A r d 0 (Ardefir). t 
Salachandra reigned Chandragnpta, a 
king who acquired extraordinary power. Hewas 
sncoeededby his eon Bind nsAra, who atfirst 
mled over the kingdom of G a n ^ a only ; bat 
0 hi n ak a, one ofhis great lords, procured the 
destruotion of the nohl^ and kings of sixteen 
tijwns, and as king hemadehirnselfmaster of all 
the territmy between the eastern and western 
seas {chap, rriii.). This king reigned thirty .five 
yea^ and was snooeeded by lus heir, prince 
Sriohandra, Who agaip was followed by his 

ronDharmaohandra, whowasking only 

in the east (&om what appears, of Bengal), and 

wiihwhomthelfflrd Vasnbandhn lived. In 
^limeof Bharipaohandra (cAro.xk.) 

™»g Tnrnshka wasinZasmlr, and at 

Maltlnahdlialioj.Hnniman ti^ king of 


Persia, wlttn, having quarrelled with. D h ar m a ^ 
Chandra (the cause of the quarrel was 
the same as that of Eanishka with the 
Kanyakn b jacking), yielded np the kingdom 
ofMagadha and demolished the temples ; the 
priests fled. Dharmao handra died, and 
hisnephewKanakaohandra, who succeed- 
ed him, found himself ’dependent on Turushka. 
At this time Buddhapaksha, Dharma- 
•chandra^s cousin-german, rpignod at Bani- 
ras, and having entered into relations with the 
Emperor of China, he attracted to his side the 
kings of the west and of Central India, and after 
havingquarfelled with Hn ni manta he slew 
him, and re-established the religion of Buddha, 
•which had declined, so to speak, for the second 
time. Under this king there was something like 
a third lapse of Buddhism, caused by the burning 
of the temple of N & 1 a n d a , but that had re-, 
lation in particular to the Mah&yilna, because 
it was there that that doctrine flourished, and 
i by the burning of the temple it lost, as it^ were, 
the greater number of its books. Ju the work of 
the restoration of the religion it is noticed that 
the Brdhmaus ^ a h k n and K H a k a took part 
with those who holped the king, After that, Irfng 
Earmaohandra appeared, whilst Oam- 
bhJrapakaha established his capital at 
Panoh41a, and reigned there forty years. At 
this time the son ofTurushka— Tnrushka 
Mah&sammat a— who reigned almost a hun- 
dred years, was king of Kaamtr. He conquered' 
Kasmir (?), T nk harostan, andGaj ana 
(Gazua), as well as other territories, and was a 
worshipper of the tli roe precious things* After the 
death of Karma 0 handra .his son Vyiksha*. 
c han d ra ascended the throne^ but his power 
diminished, and J jUdruha, king ofOdivisa 
(Orissa), rahdorev a great part of the e^t (eiap, 
xxii). It was now thcit V asubandhu and 
AryAsafiga appeared, nine hundred years 
havingelapsed since the death of Buddha. King 
Oambhfrapaksha was the protector of 
Aryisanga, and he assembled the priests, 
among whom was this teacher, in the U s h m a 
pnra temple which was in the town of Si- 
gar a, in the T a V an a kingdom, not &r firom 
the west (c&qp. «ii.). 

After the death of king Gambhirapak- 
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s li a> ^ the powerful kiug^ Sr^i^apsh£^ who was 
bom in the kingdom of M a r tl 5 and who made 
himself chief of all the western provinces, ap- 
peared in the west. In the easi^ Vigama^ 
Chandra and his son Kamachandra, the 
descendants ofT rikshachandra reigned; 
they were somewhat devoted tc> Buddhism, 
particularly honouring the Nigrantha, The 
latter king, as we see, submitted to If ^ge sa,' 
king of the Odi visas, who was the son of 
J a m r u t a-, and who reigned seven years. If a- 
g a k e s a is said to have been this king’s minis- 
ter. Sri Harsha abolished the teaching of 
the Mlechhashy massacring them at Multan 
(but a weaver of Khoriisan spread it anew), and 
laid the foundations of great Buddhist temples 
in the kingdoms of Maru, Malava, i£e- 
vara, Pituva, and Ghidavara (which 
pi*obably had yielded to him). Sri Harsha 
was succeeded by his son S ila, who reigned 
about a hundred years. Although we again 
see the race of Chandras appearing in the 
east in the person of Sinhachandra, it 
was very feeble, and submitted to the anthority 
ofkiDg Harsha or Sinha and of his son 
Barsa, who were descended firom the famOy 
of Lichheha vi . (AtthisthneOhandra- 
g o m i n also lived : cAap. zxiv.) The,cotttem- 
pora^of Sila in the west was the very power- 
ful Vyakula, king of Ma-mha (3/eccaf), 
who raised himself by force over Sila, and 
reigned thirty'-six years. 

Barsa was succeeded by his son, the fifth 
Sinha, who governed the countries which 
stretch north to Thibet, south to Triiinga, we^t 
toBauAras, andeastas far as the sea- At this time 
Balachandra, son of Sinhachandra, 
was expelled by this king from Bengal, and wtis 
ruling at T i r a h n t i.* The younger brother 
of Sinha, the fifth Prasanna governed a 
small district in >Iagadba. In the south, in tho 
ncighljourhood of Mount Vindhya, Kusu- 
ma is spoken of as being king aLthis time, and 
under Dliarmakirti is mentioned Kusu- 
jn aj ay a, son of Knsuma. All those kings 
arc represented as worshippers of Buddha {ehiji, 

XXV.). 

After the death of V y a k u 1 a , his younger 
brother, king Vyakuladhruva, who gov^ 
erned a great part of tho west (and was conse- 

* Tho index gives TirabhukU— 


quently in the place of Sri Harsha and Sila), 
reigned for twenty years. He was sncceeded by 
his son Vishn ura j a , who, after having de- 
stroyed five hundred Rishis inBalanagar a,^ 
a town in the kingdom of H a 1 i, was swallow- 
ed up in an abjis along with his castle. At this 
time the greater part of the east and of Ma- 
gadha was governed by Prsditya, son of 
king Prasanna, and after him by hm son 
M a h a sy a n a . To the north, in the town of 
Haridvara, dwelt king S ak amahabala, 
the ally of king Pruditya^to whom all the 
provinces from Kaamir yielded submission. 
Vimalachandra, son of Balachandra, 
granted his protection toAmarasinha, and 
reigned over Bengal, Eamampa, and Tirakuti* 
{chap, xxvi.) 

It was pi'obably at this time that the terrible 
enemies of the Buddhists, Sankar achdr ja 
and his disciple Bhattachdrya, appeared, 
the former in Bengal, the latter in Orissa. A 
short time after, the Buddlustswerepersecutedin 
thesouthby E umar alila and Eanadaru- 
r u. Here mention is made of the Buddhist king 
S. ii I i V d li a n a . Though the Buddhists relate 
that in the end Dharmakirti triumphed in 
the discussions with Eumdrali la, Saiika- 
ra chary a, andBhattacharya, Tdrilnatha 
^ys (cAop. xxvii.) that in Bengal the priests 
trembled at being vanquished in discussion by 
the T irthikas, and he himself acknowledges 
that at this time the sun of Buddhism began to 
be obscured. As D harm akirti is supposed 
to have been the contemporary of the Thibetan 
king Srong-tzan-Ga-mbo,t we may infer from 
this that all wo imvo been relating passed in th^ 
7th century. 

Chap, xxvii. After the death ofVish^u- 
r nj a , king B ha rt rih ari, who was descended 
n*om the fikmily of the ancient kings of MAlavl, 
appeared. His sister had been married to 
Vimalachandra, and of her was bom 
Go vichandra, whoasccudcd the throne after 
his father. After Gov 2 chattdra,Iialita- 
chandrais supposed to have been the last 
king of tho Chandra djmasiy. According to tho 
Buddhist stories he became a magiciaiu Thougli 
the royal family of the Chandras was still 
pow'crfoJ, there was no longer any ' mmnber of 
it a king; in Odivisa, in Bengal, and 

I t Bom, the Faidatyj m jl. d. tiST ^ 
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the other five provinces of the east, each 
EZshatriya, Brilhman, and merchant constituted 
hinqiself htnor of his surroundings, but there was 
no king riing the countiy (c/iop. xxviii.). 
The writer tells how the wife of one of the late 
kings by night assassinated every one of those 
who had been chosen to be kings, but after a 
certain number of years Go pa la, who had 
been elected for a time, delivered himself from 
her and was made king for life.* He began 
to reign in Bengal, but afterwards ‘reduced 
Magadha also under his power. He built the 
Nalandara temple not ^r from Otantapura, 
and reigned forty-five years. Sri Harsha- 
deva was at this time reigning in Elasmir 
(cha 2 :>, xxix.). Gopdla was succeeded by his 
son Devapala, t who greatly increased Lis 
power and brought into submission the kingdom 
ofVarendra in the east, and afterwards the 
province ofOdivisa; he appears to have re- 
established the Buddhist religion (he built the * 
Somapura teinple). Devapilla reigned 
forty-eight years. His son Eas.ap^la, by a 
daughter of Vibharata, king of Ga j ana in 
the west, succeeded him, and reigned for twelve 
years. After him Dharmapala was 

raised to the throne, and reigned sixty-four years. 
He subdued Kamarupa^ Tirahuti, Gaa<Ja, &c., 
so that his dominions stretched east to the see^ 
west to Till (DehU), north to Jalandhaia, and 
south to the Vindhya mountains. In his time 
king Chakr&y odhya lived in the west, and, 
according to Taranatha, the Thibetan king Ti- 
srong-MA&fezanJ also reigned at this time {chap, 
xxxi,). After D harm a p ala his son-in-law B a- 
sura k s h i t a became king; but eight years later 
Yanap^la^Dharmapula’s son, was raised 
to the throne; he again was succeeded by M a h i- 
p ^la,§ who reigned fiflby-two years (ho was the 
contemporary of the Thibetan king Khri-ral), 
During his life mention is made of king 
Veraehary^.in Orissa, who was, however, 
MahipAIa’s vassal. MahapAla, the son 
ofMahip&la, the next king, reigned forty- 
four years, and, was followed by liis son-in-law 
S & m up i I a , who reigned twelve years {rJui 27 . 
xxxiii.). Sreshta,M:ahapala’s oldest son, 
was next. rmed to. the throne, but ho died 
after. As he left behind him a son 

t C<^. Aldiwri, vol. I. p. 20 ; Ae. lies. 


who was only seven years old, his maternal uncle 
G h 4 n a k a was raised to the throne, and , ruled 
for twenty-nine years ; he made war with the king 
ofthe Turushkas, and in the end was victoxdous. 
The people of Bengal also revolted against him 
and entered Magadha by force 4 but he subdued 
them. In courae of time he raised his nephew 
Bheyapalato the throne, and retired to the 
kingdom of B a t i, an island near the mouth of 
the Glanges, where after five years he died {chap. 
xxxiv.). Bheyapala reigned thirty-two years, 
and preserved his kingdom in its previous extent 
(he had with him Jo Adisha, the real propaga- 
tor of Buddhism in Thibet). . He was succeeded 
by his son H ey apfi la, who reigned thirty-five 
years (the yearofhis accession was that in which 
Jo Adisha arrived in Thibet : chap. xxxv.). A m- 
rap&la , son of Hey ap 41 a , reigned thirteen 
years. At his death his son H a s t i p a 1 a was 
a minor, and four lords governed in his stead 
for eight- years, after which Hastipula him- 
self assumed the government and reigned fifteen 
years. After him his maternal brother K s h 4 n- 
t i p 4 1 a reigned seventeen years {chap . xxxvi.) . 
While he was yet young, R 4 m a p A 1 a , son of 
Hastip41a,. next ascended the throne; ho 
governed with groat iiitolligcnco, and extended 
his power; his reign lasted forty-six years. 
Three years before his death his s^^n Y a k s h a- 
p41a ascended the throne, but reigned only 
one year; after his death, a groat lord, Lava- 
sen a, usurped the throne and expelled the royal 
fe,mily of PAla ; this man was a descendant of 
the S A r y a V a u s a s (the Solar race) : lie asso- 
ciated with the common people, and was still 
living in this way in the time ofTarunatha. Pic 
was succeeded by the Sena family, which was 
dosccndcMl from the Chandi*a or Lunar race {chap. 
xxxii.). Lavasena, his son, Y a k s li a s c n a, 
his grandson MunitAsona, and his great- 
grandson R atik as en a — four kings of the 
Sena family — reigned about twenty-four years. 
After them* under Lavasena (P), C h a n d r a, 
king of the Turuslikas, of the Antaraliida 
kingdom (?) (between the Ganges and the Yamu- 
na), entered into alliance with a numbor of 
Turushka kings in Bengid and other places, 
conquered all the kingdom of Magadha, 
exterminated the priests, and destroyed Uiecele- 

vol IX. pp. ff . ; T7id.Ait vol. IJl.p. 720,— Ei». 
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brated moi^teries ofOtanfcapara and V i- 
kramasila. In the end we find that, the 
Sena family feD under the power of the T n- 
rnshka kings, but still it coiffeinued to 
reign. After Lavaseaa came Buddha- 
sena, who was succeeded by his son Hari- 
fcasena, and he again was followed by 
Pratitasena. They continued Buddhists. 
The race became extinct by the death of P r a fci- 


tasena* A century after arose in Bengal 
the powerful king ChagalarAja, whose 
dominion extended to Tili, He was converted 
to Buddhism by his wife, and repaired the 
temples which had been destroyed. From his 
death to the year 16^38, in which Tarriniitha's 
work was composed, IGO years passed ; conse- 
quently the history is continued to the year 
1448 of our era. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM AHMADABAD. 


BY H. BLOCHMA^fN, M.A., CALCUTTA WATO AgAIT- 
(Continitcd p. 293.) 


L 

A copy of the following Persian quatrain 
uus taken by Mr. Burgess from Ganj Ahmad’s 
Dargiih at Sai‘khej, near Ahmadabiid; the qna- 
tmin stands on the wall over the door: — 


I iS^ %SJ^ iijikLdi 7. 

j jyihh. 

j I 8 , 

I u* 9. 

j dJ l«i jJU« f 1 


jiJJi ^ *4- 1 «>>- 1 J 

tJ^ji ttfsT' j I 

Trandaiimu 

The ocean of Ahmad’s hands scattei’s pearls, 
and the hem of hope becomes like Parwk’s 
treasure. 

It -would not bo astonishing if the whole earth 
raised her head, in order to bow down at his 
shrine. 

n. 

Mr. Burgess sent me some time ago a nibbing 
of the Arabic inscription from Bai Hartr's Well 
in AhmadabTid, of wliich ho has given a de- 
scription in his Nides of a Visit to Gnjaraf, pp. 
48 to 46. The inscription measiims 1 ft. 11 in. 
by 1 ft. 2 in., and consists of nine linos : — 

50 A vadj i. 

j\^^\ 3. 

^ gftAJ 4 . 

I^{h 5 . 

lA I 8 lA 8 ^ 6, 


Tmmlaiim. 

This fine building and excellent edifice, erect- 
ed for pious pur|>oses, and the high portico and 
the four |Kiinted walls, were built, and the frnit- 
bearhig ti*ees wei'e pknteil, together \ntli the 
well and the bnik, so that men and animals 
miglit be I’cli-eshed, dui’bg the reign of tlie 
J king of kings of the age, who relies ou tlie 
I help of the All-Merciftil, NAjjir nddunya 
i waddtn Abnl Path Mahmftd pbah, 
son of M u li a in m a d S h a h. son of A h m a d 
S li A h • son of M u h a in mad S h A h , son of 
Muzaffar Shall, the king— may God per- 
petuate his kingdom ! — by SriBAi Harir, 
the royal [slave], the nurse,— may his august 
lilajesty place her .......... of time, 

the guarded. On the 8tli JumAda I* of the 
26tli year. 896. [i9th ^Earch, 14^)0.] 

The date of tlio inscription, clear as it is, 
does not agree with the histories. First of all, 
the siiclling of the .numerals is extraordinary ; 
and secondly, the 26th year of MahmM Shah’s 
reign woujd bo 898 or 899, iiot 890, if he really 
began to iDign in 868, as stated in the histories. 

* Harir ’ is the Arabic for the Hind* abbrevia- 
tion ‘ resham’ (for ahreshani)<i ‘ silk.’ 

Kofe liij the Edifoi\ 

The following Sanskrit inscription is on tiie 
wall opposite to the above Ambic one, and, as will 
bo observed, it j^vos the date i3th Paush fetidi 
Saiii. 1550 or Saka 1421 (a. 1 ). 1499). The Iransla- 
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tion is 'by Hari Wtoan Limayai B.A., of the 
Blphinstone CoDege, Bombay : — 

firw gffrBff^nT ^ 

sf^rit sfJT^irijrsTJfi- f ^f^jfrsrrJT!T: TiCT^- 

fiT: I R 

tTfliftr H^reTJffffsr^rt I fiir^ 

ir^irgrl^: ^'jfsrw 5riT : 

<ffiT?Tl?jr?TSiTar*rirn: <Trj?iT 
ap «fi- iri^?fiwir5Ji rRrf.j7! ^s- 
^rsniTft”ff «tr #nnT t ^tr 
iir ff f r: r s T >T w ? 5 it JIT JTT frr FT ¥ j '?r- 1 
f tT j? 5 ■sr T aj T fSr f w Tt ? 5 r 5ff & 5? 8T ift- 
RTwtirnr iiTJT^a'tf^Tr^ # arr- 

r¥ TTia^t raiTJT 'IT# iif:- 

JTrifr TTil jr?JiTJrJir«rw^ iTJfr^iTf^irf 
w Jjfrncraarftf^rjrjaiTrrftfWRTTsrt?' 
Rfr^?inT5«rt'sr»irtirrf SET^ftsriT jj; 

■ JTriT 11 ?ra' sa’tf srs-arH^r w>»« ?ft 

J5!ir II 'fasTiwr 

TOfTST an^si^fjRf sirff ^ ifFrat sn^:" i ^ 
I jjit PrjffJirsftsCT jTr?5riT5ir^isiTarJir!j; I <rrT 
<rrsr9^arf®r^PTST: ^ffTraim^ir! l a JT^ra^pr 
t f (Tf ft ffTP fr- 

ftRFTJFfftRTi; II 8 ^rftftl|W4n^tTj!l'TT^>4^ 
qT5rirJTrirf«fl' ftim I fr>Tiftjr^TTmf(trft 
JTfirr^'jr^j.o r?aT«ftPrT:"irJrtwJiTNfr«rTiTttcr 

Salutation to the author of the whole croiition, 
to you, 0 Lord of waters, to you, 0 Varuna, whoso 
form is mado up of everything living, and to 
him who is a witness to good actions. (1) 

A great power by name Kumlilini, a mother to 
the three worlds, whose feet arc adored by gods 
and men, prospers for ever as a well (2) 

I salute Yisvakarma, the giver of all good things 


by whose grace all men are enabled to undertake 
actions. (3) 

In the prosperous district of G-ujardt, in the town 
of Ahmad^bM [a ivord minteUigible]^ during the 
victorious reign of the illustrious MahmM, a 
female official named Harira, possessing full autho- 
rity at the door of the king’s private apartments, 
constructed in the district (town) of Earii’a on the 
north-east of the prosperous town ( ^ r i n a ga r a), 
a W.BLL, for the propitiation of the great God and 
for the enjoyment of the eighty-four l^khs of living 
beings— men, beasts, birds, trees and others com- 
ing from the four quarters pressed with thirst ; in 
the year 1556 of Vikrama, and in 1421 of Saka, in 
the month of Pausha, bright fortnight, 13th day, 
Monday. 

May that well, appearing in form like the milky 
ocean at the sight of the bottomless waters in it, 
last as long as there are the sun and moon, for the 
protection of the sweat-born, tho oviparous, the 
viviparous, and all kinds of vcgetablo plants. 

The money expended here amounts to 3,29,000. 
The heroic and religious Hariril, tho principal 
minister of the king Mahmud, constructed herself 
this well 

May this sweet well (water) bo drunk by tho 
■people as long as tho sun and moon endure, whoro 
tho four roads moot, by men coming from tho four 
quarters la word or two unlntdlii/lbh,] (2) • 

In every place there are good feeding institu- 
tions established by wealthy men Itiui rest tmbM- 
llffihh,'] (3) 

Having spent a, great amount of wealth, tlio pros- 
perous Harira constructed ibis well for tho sake 
of benefiting the world. (4) 

Tlio following persons wero entrusted with tho 
building of this well, viz. Mtdika Bihamada, tho 
obedient servant of tho groat king ; Vim, a Vaisya 
and superintendent of elephants [a word nnhUdlU 
gihl^\ the commanding Devil, tho pro.spcrous 
Girn&, the groat Siiyda, and the groat Vira ? 


MISCELLANEA. 


HiTiPi s TimOknamatl fcho end of the fifteenth and tho boginniug of tho 

Dr. Fmnz Teufel, one of the Librarians of tho sixteenth centuries), and rocoivod tho honourahlo 

Grand-Ducal Libmry at Karlsruhe, is preparing for coguomou of Matnavi Glb'i on account of his 

publication a critical edition of Hvag’a ’Abd’ulhAh mastery in tho Matnavi, — tho Matnavi Poet imr 

H4tlfi s Tim^lm&inah, which will contain .tho Per- aecoZicncc,— but ho has also loft in his book on 

sian text, b^ed on a collation of all ^ho accessible Timfir, tho fruit of forty years* labour, a valuable 

MSS., the critical apparatus, a complete glossary, source for tho history of tho groat Moghul-Turkish 

and will be preoedod by the life of tho poet from conqueror. B. Dorn rightly counts him, therefore, 

the likowisQ still inedlted Biographm oj Oor^ among those Persian poets who arc of tho greatest 

topo/ary Fmian FooU by the Prince Um Mir/A importance for a knowledge of tho'polifcical and 

I^tm was not alone one of the mo.st renowned literary history of Asia.-^Trubnor’s Ut&ra^tv Ro^ 

01 the later poets of Porsia (he fionrishod about cord. 

vcrtM^gfctoko to tho left of a letter reproHeuti iho Bloattnjjf titroko on the top corrospondincr to tho vowel 
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